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Gaz y years are now elapſed ſince this 
Work was firſt ſubmitted to the Public; 
and ſome unforeſeen impediments have in- 
terrupted its progreſs: But, irom hence-. 
forth, it will be regularly continued till 
the original deſign is completed; and, in 
the execution of what remains, the ſtricteſt 
diligence, fidelity, and attention, will be 
exerted. Without theſe, indeed, it will 
be impoſſible to do juſtice to that important 
period at which the Work is now arrived: 
It is a period full of ſplendor, and replete 
with inſtruction : It preſents to us ſome of 
the nobleſt examples of heroic and patri- 
otic virtue; together with all that rare 
aſſemblage of learning, eloquence, and 
wit, which characterized the Auguſtan 
Age of Britain, and ſtamped it with im- 
mortality. Such are the objects which 
now crowd upon us, and demand our ut- 
moſt exertions. The alacrity and zeal 
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which they cannot fail to inſpire, will, we 


hope, be neither repreſſed by difficulties, 
nor extinguiſhed by fatigue. 


The Public, therefore, we flatter our. 
ſelves, will receive, from the future num- 
bers of this Work, a ſatisfaction and plea- 
ſure equal, if not ſuperior, to what they 
have already experienced ; and ſuch as a 
Work of this kind, when properly execut- 
ed, muſt, from its very nature, abundantl 


ſupply. * No fpectes of writing,” ſays the 


Author of the -RaMBLER, ©** ſeems more 


* worthy of cultivation than Biography, 


* {ince none can be more delightful, or more 


* uſeful; none can more certainly enchain 
* the heart by irreſiſtible intereſt, or more 
* widely diffuſe inſtruction to every diverſity 
* of condition.““ 

Nothing more needs to be added, than 
that the Public may be aſſured of being 
gratified with a regular monthly publica- 
tion till the Work 1s completed. 


* Rambler, Vol. II. No. 60. 
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The Life of JOHN HOUGH, 
Biſhop. of Worceſter. 


HIS Prelate was born in the county of Middleſex, in 

the year 1650. He was inſtructed in the rudiments of 

literature at the ſchool of Birmingham, in Warwick- 

ſhire, and from thence removed, in 1669, to Magdalen- 

College, in Oxford. He became Fellow of the College in 1675; 

and having entered into Holy Orders in the anc nary "a he ex- 

erciſed his function for ſome time at a place called North-Aſton, 
in the dioceſe of Oxford. (a) 

Upon the breaking out of the Popiſh plot, in 1679, Mr. Hough's 
chamber in the College was ſearched by order of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, upon ſuſpicion of his correſponding with a perſon C of 
that religion; but nothing was diſcovered againſt hum. In 1681, 
Mr. Hough being appointed Domeſtic Chaplain to the Duke of 
Ormond, Chancellor of the Univerſity, who was then in Ireland 
Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom, he croſſed the ſea in February, 
and waited upon his Grace at Dublin. He returned with his pa- 
tron the following year, unpreferred, to England; where, in 1685, 
he was collated to a Prebend in the Church of Worceſter ; and 
= afterwards preſented to the Rectory of Temsford, in Bedford- 

ire. | | 

In April, 1685, he was ſtatutably elected Preſident of his Col- 
lege by a majority of the Fellows, after they had rejected a manda- 

mus 


(a) Biograph. Britan, and New and his intimate acquaintance, but, in 

en. Biog. Dia. 8vo. i671. had Icft the College, as well as 

% This perſon was one Thomas his country, to embrece the Romilh 
Kingſley, who had been ſome time taith, 
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mus from King James 11. 55 behalf of one Anthony Farmer /c 
of that houſe, Mr, Hough's election was regularly confirmed by 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Viſitor of the College ; but he was ſoon 
removed (4d) from his Prefidentſhip by the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſ- 
fioners, and Dr. Samuel Parker, Biſhop of Oxford, put in his 
place. However, when the Prince of Orange declared his inten- 
tion of coming to =. aw b Magdalen College was reſtored to its 
rights, and Dr. Hough was reinflated in his Preſidentſhip. It is 
© diſputable,* ſays a certain writer, ſe) whether he ſhewed 
* greater. courage and conſtancy, or prudence and temper, in the 
management of ſo important a conteſt with a miſguided crown ; 
and whether he diſplayed a greater love of the — of his 
country, in baffling the inſtruments of an illegal eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion, or integrity and conſcience in adhering to the ſta- 
tutes of his College, and his own oath, in oppoſition to all the 
© artifices, as well as menaces, of an arbitrary Court, in his en- 
. paging, by his weighty influence, the members of that learned 
© body to act unanimouſly ; and in confirming, by his own exam- 
ple, their reſolution to ſacrifice their intereſt to their duty on 
0 reat occaſion,” | 

After the Revolution he was nominated by King William, in 
April, 1690, to the Biſhopric of Oxford, and tranſlated to the 
See of Litchfield and Coventry in Auguſt, 1699. When he re- 
moved to the laſt See, he did not merely repair, but almoſt rebuild, 
as well as adorn, the Epiſcopal-houſe at Eccles-hall, and made ſuch. 
alterations as to render it a commodious and agreeable ſeat. 

On the death of Dr. Tenniſon, in 1715, the Archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury was offered to him, of which, it is ſaid, he declined 
the acceptance out of modeſty. ; but, upon the deceaſe of Dr. 
Lloyd, ſucceeded him in the See of Wyrceſter, in September, 1717. 
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VU pon his tranſlation to this See, he rebuilt ſo great a part of the 


Epiſcopal Palace there, and made ſuch improvements in his other 
ſear, the Caſtle of Hartlebury, that he expended, it is ſuppoſed, 
upon both thoſe houtes, ar leaſt ſeven thouſand pounds. When 


Dr. Hough entered upon the See of Worcefter, he was near ſeventy 
5 & years 


(e) An ignorant and vicious per- 
ſon, (ſays Biſhop Burnet) who had 
not One qualification that could re- 
commend him to ſo high a poſt, be- 


ſides that of changing his religion.“ 


I _ of his Own Times, 


(4) Ihe new Preſident was turn- 
ed out. And, becauſe he would 
not deliver the keys of his houſe, 
* the doors were broken open, and 
* PARKER was put in poſſeſſion. 
* The Fellows were required to make 
* their ſubmiſſiin, to aſk pardon tor 
* what was paſt. ann to accept of the 


* Biſhop for their Preſident, They 


e fill pleaded their oath, and were 
all turned out, except two that ſub- 
* mitted. 80 that it was expected 
to ſee that houſe ſoon ſlocked with 
© Papiſts, The nation, as well as 
the Univerſity, looked on all this 
* proceeding with a juſt indignation. 
6 Fi was thought au open piece 0 
* robbery and burglary, when men, 
© authorized by no legal commiſhon, 
came and forcibly turned men out 
* of their poſſeſſion and freehold.” 
Burnet's Hi. of his Own Times, 
V. 8 

() Som Account of the Life of 
Dr. John Hough, 4t0. P. 6. 
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years of age; yet he lived upwards of twenty-ſix years Biſhop of 
that place, in a conſtant exemplary reſidence upon his Dioceſe, and 
diſcharging all the duties of his epiſcopal function. In 1722, he 
buried his lady, Letitia, eldeſt daughter of Sir Thomas Fiſher, of 
Parkington, in Warwickſhire, Bart. and widow of Sir Charles Lee, 
of Billeſly, in the ſame county, Knight. 

The Biſhop wrote a letter, a little before his death, to his friend 
Lord Digby, in which he uſes the following memorable words of 
himſelf: © I am weak and forgetful. In other reſpects I have 
© eaſe to a degree beyond what I durſt have thought on when years 
© began to multiply upon me: I wait contentedly for a delive- 
© rance out of this life into a better, in humble confidence, that, 
© by the mercy of God, through the merits of his Son, I ſhall ſtand 
© at the reſurrection on his right hand. And when you, my Lord, 
have ended thoſe days that are to come, (which I pray may be 


© many and comfortable) as innocently and examplarily as thoſe . 


* which are paſſed, I doubt not of our meeting in that ſtate, where 
the joys are unſpeakable, and will always endure.” 

By the happy reſult of an even temper of mind, and a well. 
tempered conſtitution of body, his age was extended to the begin- 
ning of his ninety-third year, and almoſt to the completion ot the 
fifty-third year of his epiſcopate. His lamp of life burnt clear, if 
not bright, to the laſt; and, though his body was weak, he had 
no pain or ſickneſs, as he himſelf acknowledged, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, and even a few minutes before he expired. He enjoyed 
tranquility at the laſt ; and, in the expreſſive, language of Scrip- 
ture, he gently Vell aſſeep. He died March 8, 1743, ſatisfied with 
a long life, equally fall of days and honour. 

The author of Some Account of the Biſhop's Life,“ whom we 
have before quoted, after having ſpoken of his Lordſhip's public 
benefaCtions, obſerves farther concerning him, that As for his 
more private acts of charity, there is good reaſon to believe, from 
© ſeveral proper intimations, that they conſtantly ran very high, 


and were very extenſive. With reſpect to his uſual manner of 


living, it was very agreeable to his function; hoſpitable with- 
© out profuſeneſs, and adjuſted ſuitably to his own circumſtances, 
and to thoſe with whom he had any buſineſs or correſpondence, 
© His converſation with all perſons was full of humanity and can- 
* dour, as well as it was prudent and inſtructive.” The ſame writer 
likewiſe ſays, © Jt would be inexcuſable if omitted to take no- 
© tice of that peculiar happineſs of his Lordſhip's compoſitions, 


courſes from the Pulpit, but in the gentlemanly, polite, and 
friendly manner of his epiſtolary ————— ; in which lat- 
ter kind of writing he muſt be allowed to have excelled. But 
how much ſoever that valuable accompliſhment, of which his 
* Lordſhip was ſo great a maſter, may be admired by the beſt 
< judges, it muſt at the ſame time be allowed to admit of no 
manner of compariſon with the more ſolid ornaments of his mo- 


© ral 


c 
c 
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which is ſo very, conſpicuous not only in his more elaborate diſ- 
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ral excellencies, that were raiſed to ſo high a degree of perfec- 
tion, and of ſo genuine and unaffected a piety as he was indued 
with. But more eſpecially his heavenly temper of mind, his 
contempt of the world, and his indifference for life, were moſt 
viſible in the latter period of his own, His aſpirations after a 
better ſtate, as founded * Chriſtian principles, appeared clear- 
ly on many former occaſions; but his firm faith in the promiſes 
of the goſpel, exerted itſelf moſt remarkably in his declining 

ears, as well in converſation with ſome of his friends about his 
— of a better ſtate, and even his own private thoughts of the 
nature of that ſtate, as in ſeveral letters to others of them about 
the gradual decays of his body, the juſt ſenſe he had of his ap- 
« proaching diſſolution, and his entire reſignation to the will of 


G0. 


1 f , 


(f) Some Account, &c. P. 10-19. 
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nourable family in the county of Kent, where he was 

born in the year 1650. His father gave him the educa- 

tion becoming a gentleman, and had great hopes that he would 
have diftingaithed himſelf in an honourable profeſſion for which 
he was intended. But, as it frequently happens, that genius gives 
o Sir 

William Rooke, after a fruitleſs ſtruggle with his ſon's bent to naval 
employment, at laft pave way to his inclinations, and ſuffered him 
to go to ſea, His firſt ſtation in the navy was that of a Refor- 
mado, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his undaunted courage, 


and indefatigable application. This quickly r. him the poſt 


of a Lieutenant, from whence he roſe to that of a Captain before 
he was thirty ; a thing in thoſe days thought extraordinary, when 
no man was raiſed to that ſtation before he had given ample teſti- 
monies of his being able to fill it with honour. Theſe preferments 
he enjoyed under the reign of Charles II. and under chat of his 
ſucceflor, King James, he was raiſed to the command of the 2 
ford, a fourth-rate man of war. But being too honeſt to favour 
the unlawful deſigns of that Prince, he early and heartily concur- 
red in promoting the happy Revolution that enſued. ( 1 

ira 


(z) Biograph. Britan, Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, and Life of 
Sir George Rooke, ; 


| HIS brave and moſt expetienced Admiral was the ſon 
of Sir William Rooke, Knight, of an ancient and ho- 
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Admiral Herbert diſtinguiſhed him early by ſending him, in the 
ear 1689, as Commodore, with -a ſquadron on the coaſt of Ire- 
had to aſhſt in the redp@ion of that kingdom, wherein King 
James had landed with a French army. In this ſtation he was par- 
ticularly inſtrumental in the taking of the Iſle of Inch, in Lough- 
Swille, and in the relief of Londonderry ; which was of the higheſt 
importance to the preſervation of the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland, 
and to the preventing of King James from being wholly maſter of 
that kingdom. | 

Soon after he was employed in convoying the Duke of Schom- 
berg's army, and landing them ſafely near Carrickfergus, facilitat- 
ed the ſiege of that place. After it was taken, he failed with his 
ſquadron along the coaft ; where he firſt looked into the harbour 
of Dublin, manned all his boats, and inſulted the place where 
King James was in perſon, and had formed a deſign of burning 
all the veſſels in the — which he would have certainly exe- 
cuted, if the wind had not ſhifted, fo as to drive him out to ſea. 
From thence he failed to Corke, and, notwithſtanding all the fire 
from the batreries at the harbour's mouth, he entered, and took 

ſſeſſion of the Great Iſland, though this was looked upon as the 

ſt fortified port in Ireland. And he might have done more, but 
his ſhips were ſo foul, and his proviſions grown ſo ſhort, that he 
was obliged to repair to the Downs, where he arrived in the mid- 
dle of October, having acquired great reputation by his activity 
and good ſervice. (+) 

In the beginning of the year 1690, he was, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Earl of Torrington, appointed Rear Admiral of 
the Red; and in that ſtation ſerved in the fight off Beachy-Head, 
which happened on the zoth of June, the ſame year; and, not- 


withſtanding the misfortune of our arms, which was indiſputably 


the greateſt we ever met with at fea, Mr. Rooke was allowed to 
have done his duty with much reſolution. He was, ſoon after, ap- 
—.— to command the ſquadron that convoyed King William to 

olland. The Admiral failed out of the Downs, January 16, 
1690-1, and, after having carefully diſcharged his great truſt, he 


returned on the 25th, with his {quadron, to Margate Road. He 


ſailed again to the eaſtward on the 15th of March, 1690-1, but 
returned the 21ſt of the ſame month trom the coaſt of Holland; 
the King not being ready to embark, and taking the opportunity of 
coming back, about the middle of April, with part of the Dutch 
ſquadron; Hewever, his Majeſty making but a very ſhort ſtay in 
England, Rear Admiral Rooke had the honour to convoy him over 
the ſecond time, and on the ſecond of May landed him in Hol- 
land. The Rear Admiral, after this, joined the grand fleet, under 
the command of Admiral Rufſel ; but that year being ſpent with- 
out action, the French declining it, Mr. Rooke had no opportuni- 
ty of diſtinguiſhing himſelf further than by exactly obeying orders, 
and protecting our trade, which he did very effectually. Ci 
Vor. VIII. i. B 


(5) Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. IV. P. geg edit. 1744 
(i) Campbell, Vol. IV. P. geg. 
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In March, 1692, he again convoyed King William to Holland, 
and was then, or very ſoon after, promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; in which ſtation he ſerved in the famous 
battle of La Hogue, on the 22d of May. He behaved in this en- 

agement with great courage and conduct; and it was owing to 
his vigorous behaviour that the laſt ſtroke was given on that im- 
portant day, which threw the French entirely into confuſion, and 
forced them to run great hazards, in order to ſhelter themſelves 
from their victorious enemies, But the next day, which was Monday 
the 23d of May, was for him ſtill more glorious ; for he received 
orders to go into La Hogue, and burn the enemies ſhips as they lay. 
There were thirteen large men of war, drawn up as cloſe to the 
ſhore as poſſible, beſides tranſports, tenders, and ſhips with ammu- 
nition, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that it was thought impoſſible to 
burn them. Alſo the French camp was in ſight, with all the 
French and Iriſh troops that were to have, been employed in the 
invaſion of England, and ſeveral batteries upon the coaſt, well pro- 
vided with heavy artillery. Vice- Admiral Rooke, however, made 
the neceſſary preparations for —_ his orders ; but finding it 
impoſſible to carry in the ſhips of his ſquadron, he ordered his light 
frigates to ply in cloſe to the ſhore ; and having manned out all 
his boats, went himſelf to give directions for the attack. He burn- 
ed that very night fix three-deck ſhips ; and the next day, being the 
24th, burnt ſix more, from 76 to 60 guns, and over-ſet and de- 
ſtroyed the thirteenth, which was a ſhip of fifty-ſix guns, together 
with moſt of the tranſports and ammunition veſſels ; and this un- 
der the fire of all the batteries before-mentioned, in ſight of the 
French and Iriſh troops; and yet, through his wiſe conduct, this 
bold action colt the lives of no more than ten men. For his good 
ſervices in this affair, King William ſettled a penſion of a thou- 
jand pounds a year on him for life. (4) 

About the middle of February, 1692-3, his Majeſty went to 
Portſmouth; and, having firſt viewed the fortifications, and the 
Dock-yard, he afterwards went to ſee the fleet at Spithead ; and go- 
ing on board Mr. Rooke's ſhip, then in the harbour, dined with 
him, and then conferred on him the honour of Knighthood, hav- 
ing a little before made a grand naval promotion, in which he was 
declared Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

The chief command of the fleet being now put in commiſ- 
fion, CI) Sir George Rooke was entruſted with the ſquadron that 
was to elcort the Smyrna fleet, and the joint Admirals received 
orders to accompany him as far to ſea as they ſhould think proper ; 
after which, his inſtructions were to take the beſt care of the fleet 


he could, and, in caſe of any misfortune, to retire into ſome of * 


the Spaniſh ports, and put himſelf under the protection of their 
| . cannon. 


(4) Campbell, Vol. IV. P. 330— Henry Killegten, Eſq; Sir Ralph 
332, and Wage h Britan. Delaval; and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
(/) Inſtead of appointing an Ad- to execute that office. 
miral, a commiſſion was granted 0 
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cannon. In the mean time the French fleet, conſiſting of ſeventy- 
one ſhips of war, beſides tenders, bomb-veſſels, and fire-ſhips, had 
ſailed from Breſt, and other ports, and had got into — on 
the coaſt of Portugal, with a defign of waiting for and intercepting 
the fleet under his convoy. Sir George ſailed about the end of 
May, with a fleet of four hundred merchant-men of all nations; 
and, beſides his own ſquadron of twenty-three ſhips, was accom- 
panied with forty-five Engliſh, and twenty-four Durch men of 
war. Theſe left him on the 6th of June, in the evening, about 
50 leagues W. S. W. of the Uſhant, without having at that time any 
certain intelligence either of the force of the French ſquadrons, or 
where they were failed. When he left the fleet he had a very fair 
and ftrong gale of wind, which carried him at ſuch a rate, as pre- 
vented any of the advice-boxts, ſent with freſh inſtructions, from 
coming up with him; and he was fo unlucky too as not to meet 


with any ſhips at ſea that could give him notice of Marſhal Tour- 


ville's fleet being in that part of the world. In this ſituation of 
things he purſued, as was his duty, his inſtructions; and having 
left by the way the veſſels bound for Bilboa, Liſbon, St. Ubes, and 
other places, he continued his courſe for the Streights, On the- 
16th of June, ſeveral French thips were diſcovered in Lagos-Bay ; 
upon this a council of war way called, in which Sir George's opi- 
nion, for lying by till the enemy's ſtrength could be known, was 
over-ruled, On the 17th, about break of day, ten fail of French 
men of war were diſcoyered, with ſome ſmall ſhips, which were 
chaced by part of the Engliſh ſquadron, and a be- 

crew of which poſitively aſſerted, that the whole ſquadron, though 
there were three flags amongſt them, conſiſted but of fifteen ſhips 
of the line. About noon the falſity of this aſſertion was diſco- 
vered, and Sir George Rooke eaſily counted eighty ſail of men of 
war. About three in the afternoon, the Dutch Vice- Admiral ſent 
a meſſage to Sir George, that he was now ſenſible of the ſtrength 
of the French fleet, and that he thought it abſolutely neceſfary to 
avoid fighting, as it could only tend to their abſolute ruin. Sir 
George differed with him in that point, and had actually difpoſed 
all things for engaging the enemy ; but conſidering afterwards, 
that, if the Dutch Admiral had formed a right judgment, and both 
the ſquadron and the fleet under their convoy ſhould ſuffer greatly 
by this meaſure, the blame would fall entirely on himſelf, he brought 
to, and ſtood off with an eaſy fail, that the Dutch, and the heavy 
ſhips, might work up to the windward. He ſent orders, at the 


ſame time, to the {mall ſhips that were near the land, and therefore 


not likely to keep up with the fleet, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
in the night to put into the neighbouring ports of Faro, St. Lucar, 
or Cadiz; which advice, as it was well given, ſo it was happily 
purſued, no leſs than fifty getting into Cadiz only. About ten 
{ail of the enemy's fleet fetched up the Engliſh ſquadron very faſt, 
ſo that about ſix in the evening they came up with two Dutch men 
of war, and ſome merchant * of that nation. The men of 
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war were commanded by the Captains Schrijver and Vander-Poel ; 
who finding themſelves under the wind, and, therefore, in no pro- 
bability of eſcaping, tacked in for the ſhore, and thereby drew the 


enemy after them, which gave Sir George, with the ſhips that were 


to the windward and a-head, a fair opportunity to eſcape. The 
Dutch Captains made a moſt deſperate defence, but were at laſt 


overpowered by numbers, and taken. , The- Admiral ſtood off all 


night with a freſh gale; and the next morning, June 18th, found 
fifty- four of the merchant ſhips, and ſeveral men of war, about 
him. On the 19th he ſent for the Officers of the men of war and 
merchant ſhips on board, in order to get the beſt account he could 
of the ſtate they were in, and to concert the moſt proper meaſures 
for ſecuring the remainder. In this council moſt of the Officers 
preſent were for going either to Liſbon, or bearing away for Ire- 
land. The Admiral, however, conſidering that they were in want 
of water, and having alſo ſome hopes of meeting with part of his 
ſcattered fleet at the Madeiras, determined to ſail thither, which he 
accordingly performed. After taking in water, and what elſe he 
had occaſion for there, on the 27th of June he ſailed for Ireland ; 
and on the third of Auguſt, 1693, he arrived ſafely at Corke. 

In this whole affair Sir George ſhewed a great deal of good con- 
duct. His whole ſquadron conſiſted but of twenty-three ſhips of war; 
of theſe thirteen only were Engliſh, eight Dutch, and two Ham- 
burghers. The fleet of merchantmen under his convoy was com- 
poſed of four hundred ſail, of all nations, though the greater part 
were Engliſh ſhips. The enemy's fleet conſiſted of one hundred 
and twenty /ail, of which ſixty- four were of the line, and eighteen 
three-deck ihips ; yet Sir George ſaved all the men of war; for he 
brought twelve of them to Kinſale, and the other got into Cadiz; 
and he likewiſe brought back with him ſixty merchantmen. (n 
Therefore, while in France the people in general charged their 


Admirals with not mak:ng the moſt of their advantage, there vas 


not ſo much as a ſingle reflection made upon Sir George Rooke's 
behaviour; but, on the contrary, he was ſaid to have gained more 
reputation by his eſcape, than accrued to the French by their con- 
queſt. On his return home, the merchants gave him their thanks ; 
and he underwent a ſtrict examination in the next meeting of the 
Parliament, when no imputation. of miſconduct or treachery could 
be fixed upon him. The Ling was ſo far from thinking Sir E 
had any ways been wanting in his duty, that, in April 1694, he 
made him one of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty; and, 
before the cloſe of the year, raiſed him again from _ 7 

miral 


(m) The miſchief the French did, Dutch men of war, burnt a rich 
however, was very great, and ſevere · pinnace, and an Engliſh man of war, 
ly felt both by the Engliſh and Dutch alſo took twenty-nine merchantmen, 
traders. 
counts, beſides four of the greateſt value of the cargoes, and the men 
Smyrna ſhips, which M. Coctlogon of war together, might amount to 
burnt or ſunk at Gibraltar, and ſe- one million ſterling, or thereabouts. 
ven which he took, M de Tourville Campbell, Vol. III. P. 98. 
and the Count d' Eſtrees took two 


According to ſome ac- and deſtroyed about fifty more. The 
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Admiral of the Red, to the rank of Admiral of the Blue. He 
was not much at fea this ſummer, but gave conſtant attendance at 
the Admiralty Board, where he carneſtly promoted all good re- 


gulations. 


In May, 1695, Admiral Rooke commanded the ſquadron which 


convoyed the King to Holland; and in September following, being 
then Admiral of the White, he was conſtituted Commander in 
Chief of a ſquadron to be ſent into the Mediterranean, having a 
fleet of ſeventy men of war and merchant-ſhips under his care. 
He failed, in thirty-eight days, from England to Cadiz ; and, oa 
the 21ſt of November, called a council of war, to conſider of a 
proper convoy for the ſhips bound to Turkey. But his men pro- 
ving very ſickly, and his force being much inferior to the French, 
he reſolved therefore, at a council of war on the 19th of January, 
1696-7, to ſecure his fleet in the harbour of Cadiz, till a rein- 
forcement could arrive from England, In the mean time he re- 
ceived orders, dated January 27, to return home; and he executed 
them with ſo much prudence, that he arrived ſafely in the Engliſh 
Channel, on the 22d of April, 1696, to the great joy and ſatisfac- 
tion of the nation in general, which was much alarmed, left the 
French fleet ſhould come up with him, to which he was vaſtly in- 
ferior in ſtrength. 

Soon after his arrival, he took upon him the command of the 
fleet, and received orders, May 2, to proceed to the Soundings, 
and to he in ſuch a ſtation as he ſhould judge molt proper for pre- 
venting the French fleet from getting into any port of France. He 
failed accordingly to the coaſt of Britanny ; but receiving intelli- 
gence that the 'Toulon ſquadron was got ſaſe into Breſt, and the 
largeſt ſhips in the fleet being very foal, he thought fit to return, 
agreeably to his inſtructions, and put into Torbay, There, the 
fleet being reinforced'to eighty-five fail of the line, Sir George 
formed the glorious project of blocking up the French fleet in Brett, 
while we bombarded all the adjacent coaits ; but, while he was 
meditating this great deſign, he received orders to return to Lon- 
don, and attend his duty at the Admiralty-Board. Upon his com- 
ing to town, he propoſed the matter to the Duke of Shrewſbury, 
Principal Secretary of State, who approved it, but found it requiſite 
to lay his project before the Privy Council, where it was conſidered, 


till the ſeaſon tor putting it in execution was entirely over, and then 


declared a very prudent, well,concerted meaſure. It was at laſt 


ſent down to the fleet to be re- conſidered there by a council of war; 


when the Captains of the fleet were unanimouſly of opinion, that 
it was too late in the year to think of attempting an expedition of 
ſuch importance. (=) 

In the ſpring of the year 1697, Sir George Rooke was appoint- 
ed Admiral and Commander in Chief of the fleet, which put to 


ſea, towards the latter end of June, in a very indifferent condition, 


being 


(„) Campbell, Vol. IV. P. 339- 
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being but half manned, and ſcarce half victualled. As the French 


avoided fi bring, Sir George found it impoſſible to do any thing 
very conſiderable ; and yet this ſummer's expedition gained him 
no {mall reputation ; for, as he was cruizing off the French coaſt, 
he met with a large fleet of Swediſh merchantmen; and havin 
obliged them to bring to, and ſubmit to be ſearched, he found juſt 
— to believe that their cargoes belonged, moſt of them, to 
rench merchants; upon which he ſent them, under the con- 
voy of ſome frigates, into Plymouth. This made a great noiſe, 
the Swediſh Miniſter interpoſed, and ſome of our Stateſmen were 
inclined to diſapprove of Sir George's conduct: But as he was not 
of a temper to be frightened from fl duty, or to be brought to de- 
fiſt from anv thing he took to be right, he, therefore, inſiſted that 
the matter ſhould be brought to a fair trial before the Court of Ad- 
miralty ; where, upon the cleareſt evidence, the whole of this rich 
fleet was adjudged to be a good prize, and the clamour that had 
been raiſed againſt Sir George Rooke was converted into general 
applauſe. o : 
He was again ordered to ſea, though it was very late in the year, 
and continued on the French coaſt till towards the month of Octo- 
ber, making ſuch detachments as were neceſſary for ſecuring our 
own homeward-bound trade, and that of the Dutch, which he per- 
formed very ſucceſsfully. The campaign and the war ending to- 
| cm be gave the neceſſary orders for laying up the great 
ips, and then returned to town. 

In 1698, he was choſen Member of Parliament for Portſmouth, 
and not voting ſervilely as the Courtiers liked, great pains were 
taken to ruin him in the King's opinion; but, to the immortal ho- 
nour of King William, when preſſed to remove Sir George Rooke 
from his ſeat at the Admiralty-Board, he anſwered plainly, © I will 
not: Sir George Rooke ſerved me faithfully at fea, and I will 
© never diſplace him for acting as he thinks moſt for the ſervice of 
© his country in the Houſe of Commons.“ An anfwer truly worthy 
of a Britiſh Prince, as it tends to preſerve the freedom of our con- 
ſtitution, and the liberty of Parliaments. 

The whole year 1699 was ſpent in peace, ſo that Sir George 


Rooke had leiſure to attend his duty in Parliament; which he did 
with great conſtancy, and behaved there as he thought beeame 


him. Towards the cloſe of this year, there was a private treaty 
made by ſeveral Princes for attacking the King of Sweden, the 
famaus Charles the Twelfth, but 'then a mere lad, and even for 
diſmembering the Swediſh Monarchy. This was an alliance found- 
ed entirely upon intereſt, for the Swedes had done nothing to de- 
ſerve ſuch treatment ; and, therefore, upon the firſt breaking out 
of this confederacy, his Swediſh Majeity addreſſed himſelf to King 


William, and the States General, as guarantees of the treaties 
$ made 


() Campbell, Vol. IV. P. 341. | 
(p) The peace of Ryſwick was concluded about this time, 
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made for ſecuring the tranquility of the North, by preſerving 
there a proper balance of power. At firſt it was thought requilite to 
interpole only our good offices; but it ſoon became neceſſary to 
take other meaſures. | 
In the ſpring of the year 1700, his Majeſty ſent over a ſtrong 
ſquadron to Holland, under the command of Sir George Rooke, 
who, in the latter end of May, was joined by a Dutch {ſquadron ; 
and having the command of the whole fleet, he ſailed for the Sound, 
where he arrived about the middle of June. There he found the 
Daniſh fleet, conſiſting of twenty-eight ſail of line of battle ſhips, 
ranged athwart the narrow paſſage, under the guns of their Caſtle 
of Cronenburg ; and here he received aſſurance from the Admiral. 
General of Sweden, that he would take the very firſt opportunity 


of joining him with the ſquadron under his command. The Danes 


ſtudied to hinder their conjunction; but when they found that 
could not be done, they retired into the harbour of Copenhagen, 
where they were well ſecured ; and, though the united fleets pre- 
tended to bombard them in the port, yet either they could not, or 
would not, do them much miſchief, Soon after che Danes ſent 
orders to their Plenipotentiaries, at Travendale, to fign the pre- 
liminaries on the terms propoſed by the Mediators ; a.:4 a peace 
was concluded accordingly on the 18th of Auguſt, 1700. 

If the combined fleets had acted as yigorouſly as the King of 
Sweden would have had them, the iſland of Zeland muſt have 
been reduced, and, perhaps, the city of Copenhagen taken, which 
would have inclined the balance too much the other way. This 
was the true reaſon that the bombardment had ſo little efte& ; and 
Sir George Rooke did not affect to conceal it: for when King 
Charles complained to him that the Engliſh bombs flew over, and 
the Dutch fell ſhort of the Daniſh fleet, and that he wondered the 
the maritime powers ſent ſo great a ſtrength to do nothing, Admi- 
ral Rooke anſwered him very calmly, © Sir, I was ſent hither to 
© {ſerve your Majeſty, but not to ruin the King of Denmark.“ 
Why then,” replied the King, ſmiling, © you have certainly exe- 
* cuted your commiſſion, and have made ſuch a war as will make a 
peace. When the buſineis was done, the combined fleets return- 
ed; and the States-General were ſo ſenſible of the prudent manage- 
ment of the Engliſh Admiral, that they thanked his Majelty tor 
having intruſted him with the commiſſion. (. 

In-the ſpring of the year 1701, Sir George was conſtituted Ad- 
miral and Commander in Chief of the fleet, and went on board the 
Triumph in the Downs the zd of july; from whence he ſailed to 
Spithead, where he was ſpeedily joined by the reft of the fleet, 


conſiſting of forty-eight ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, 


and ſmall veſſels, He was, not long after, reinforced by fifteen 
Dutch men of war, beſides frigates, &c. The whole fleet was 


obliged to wait at St, Helen's until the middle of Auguſt for want 
of proviſions ; and when he put to ſea, was forced again, by the 
high winds, to put into Torbay, Towards the latter eud of the 

| month 


(7) Campbell, Vol. III. P. 267. 


ſtructions, for ſome time, and then returned with the 
into the Downs, 
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month he failed again ; and on the 2d of September he detached 
Vice-Admiral Benbow, with a ſtout ſquadron, for the Weſt-In- 
dies. Cr. The French expected that this fleet would have actually 
roceeded to the Mediterranean ; and, indeed, to confirm them in 
this belief, we had demanded the free uſe of the Spaniſh harbours : 
But this was only to conceal things, and to gain an opportunity of 
ſending a ſquadron early to the Weſt-Indies, without putting it in 
the power ot the French to gain any exact account of its ſtrength, 
The Admiral, after performing this, cruized, 1 his in- 
geſt ſhips 


A new Parliament being ſummoned in 1701, Sir George was 
again elected one of the Repreſentatives for Portſmouth. In the 
choice of the Speaker, he voted foy/Robert Harley, Eſq; in oppo- 
ſition to Sir I homas Littleton, who was eſpouſed by the Court, 
which expoſed Sir George to many ſevere reflexions : But the cla- 
mours that had been raiſed againſt him ceaſed upon the death of 


King William, which happened on the 8th of March, 1701-2. 


Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne, in 1702, Sir George was 
conſtituted Vice- Admiral, and Lieutenant of the Admiralty of 
England, as alſo Lieutenant of the fleets and ſeas of this kingdom: 


He was alſo made one of the Council to George Prince of Den- 


mark, upon his being conſtituted Lord High Admiral. 

War being declared againſt France on the 4th of May, 1702, it 
was reſolved that Sir George Rooke ſhould command the fleet ſent 
againſt Cadiz, the Duke of Ormond having the command of the 
land forces. The fleet conſiſted of thirty Engliſh, and twenty 
Dutch ſhips of the line, excluſive of ſmall veſſels and tenders, 
which made in all about one hundred and fixty ſail. As to the 
troops, the Engliſh amounted to 9663, including Officers, and the 


Dutch to 4138; in all, 13801, | 
On the 19th of June the fleet weighed from Spithead, and on 
. the 12th ot Auguſt came before Cadiz, and anchored at the, diſ- 


tance of two Jeagues from the city, The Duke of Ormond was 
very carne t, in a council of war, for landing immediately in the 
Iſle of Leon, wherein Cadiz ſtands, in order to a ſudden and vi- 
gorous attack of the town, where the conſternation was ſo great, 


that, in all probability, the enterprize would have ſucceeded ; but 
ſeveral of the council, eſpecially the ſea officers, oppoſing the 


Duke's motion, it was reſolved, that the army ſhould firſt take the 
Part of St. Katherine, and Port St. Mary, to facilitate thereby a 
ncarer approach to Cadiz. 

On the 15th cf Auguſt, the Duke of Ormond landed his forces 
in the Bay of Bulls, above a mile on the left of St. Katherine's 
Fort, the cannon of which fired on his men all the while, but with 
httle execution, On the 16th, the whole army marched to a camp 
marked cut tor them near La Rotta, a town within a league of the 

place 


(-) Vid. The Life of John Benbow, in the Seventh Volume of our 
Work, P. 237. c 
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place where they landed. On the 2oth they took poſſeſſion of Port 
St. Mary's, a general warehouſe, or kind of magazine, for Cadiz, 
which had been forſaken by the inhabitants; and being full of 
wines, and other: merchandize, was unjuſtly plundered by our peo- 
ple, contrary to the expreſs orders of the Duke of Ormond, It 
being found too difficult to approach Cadiz, while the Spaniards 
were in poſſeſſion of Matagorda Fort, over againſt the Puntal, it 
was ordered to be attacked ; but after a fruitleſs attempt to reduce 
it, the defign was given over, As it appeared to be a thing very 
difficult, if not impracticable, for the land forces to make themſelves 
maſters of Cadiz, Sir George Rooke propoſed bombarding it : But 
the Prince of Heſſe D* Armſtadt, Commander of the German forces, 
repreſenting, in a letter to Sir George, that the bombardment of 
the wealthy city of Cadiz would totally alienate the Spaniards, 
already ſuſbciently provoked by the plundering of Port St. Mary's, 
from the Confederates, that defign was laid afides And, as 
it was judged impracticable by the General Officers, with the 
land forces they had, to make any further attempt for the reducing 
of Cadiz, it was thought beſt, that all the magazines they had at 
Port Real, Port St. Mary's, and La Rotta, ſhould be burnt and 
deſtroyed, and that tne army ſhould embark as ſoon as poſſible ; 
which was done accordingly on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of Sep- 
tember. C 

On the 19th of September the fleet ſailed from Cadiz; and on 
the 21ſt, Sir George Rooke ſent the Pembroke man of war, Cap- 
tain Hardy, with two others, and ſome tranſports, to water jn La- 
gos-Bay. There Mr. Beauvoir, the Chaplain of the Pembroke, 
and ſome of the Officers, went on ſhore, and got intelligence that 
the Spaniſh galleons, under the convoy of a ſtrong French ſqua- 
dron, put into Vigo the 16th of September, As Captain Hardy's 
ſhip was the beſt ſailer, and he was maſter of the intelligence, he 
was pitched upon to fail a-head to find out the fleet, which he hap- 
pily effected on the 6th of October, and informed the Admiral of 
what he had heard. Upon receiving this information, Sir George 
reſolved to attack the enemy; and having declared this reſolution 
the next day in a Council of Flag-Officers, they concurred with 
him, and it was unanimouſly reſolved to put it in execution: Ac- 
cordingly the fleet ſailed for Vigo, and on the 11th of October 
came before the harbour of Rodondello, where the French Admi- 
ral had taken all precautions imaginable to ſecure his fleet. 

The paſſage into the harbour was not above three quarters of a 
mile over, with a battery of eight braſs, and twelve iron guns on 
the North fide, and on the South was a platform of twenty brais 
guns, and twenty iron guns; alſo a ftone fort, with a trench be- 
tore it, ten guns mounted, and five hundred men in it. There war, 
from one fide of the harbour to the other, a ſtrong boom of ſhips 
yards and top- maſts, faſtened together with three inch rope, very 
thick, and underncath with hawiers and cables. Within the boom 

Vor. VIII. 1. C Were 
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were moored five ſhips, of between ſixty and ſeventy guns each, 
with their broadſides fronting the entrance of the paſſage ; ſo that 
they might fire at any ſhip that came near the boom, forts, and 
platform. C | 

As ſoon as the Confederate fleet came to an anchor, the Admi- 
ral called a general council of land and ſea Officers, in which it 
was reſolved to attempt the forcing of the harbour the next morn- 
ing. It was determined that a detachment of fifteen Engliſh and 
ten Dutch men of war, with all the fire-ſhips, frigates, and bomb- 
veſſels, ſhould go upon this ſervice, that the great ſhips ſhould move 
after them, and go in, if there ſhould be occaſion ; that the army, 
at the ſame time, ſhould land and attack the fort on the South of 
Rodondello, and from thence proceed where they might moſt ef- 
fectually annoy the enemy. For the better execution of the reſo- 
lution taken in this council of war, the Admiral ſpent a great part 
of the night in going from ſhip to ſhip, in his own boat, to give 
the neceſſary orders, and to encourage both officers and ſeamen to 
do their duty the next day, 

On the 12th, in the morning, the Duke of Ormond was landed 
on the South fide of the river, at the diſtance of about ſix miles 
from Vigo, with between two and three thouſand men ; and meet-! 
ing with no oppoſition in landing, he ordered the grenadiers, un- 
der Lord Shannon, and Colonel Peirce, to march directly to the 
fort, which guarded the entrance into the harbour, where the boom 
lay, which they executed with much alacrity and courage ; and 
having ſoon made themſelves maſters of the lower platform of 
forty pieces of cannon, the French Governor, Monſ. Sozel, ordered 
the gates of the place to be thrown open, with a reſolution to have 
forced his way through the Engliſh troops. But his orders were no 
ſooner obeyed, than the grenadiers entered the place ſword in 
hand, and forced the garriion, conſiſting of French and Spaniarde, 
in number about three hundred and fifty, to ſurrender priſopers of 
war. As ſoon as our flag was ſeen flying from the place, the ſhips 
advanced, and Vice-Admiral Hopſon in the Torbay, being next 
to the enemy, crowded all the fail he could, and bearing directly 
againſt the boom, broke it; and ſoon after the reſt of the ſquadron, 
Engliſh and Dutch, entered the harbour. The enemy made a pro- 
digious fire upon them, both from their ſhips, and batteries on 
ſhore, till che latter was poſſeſſed by our grenadiers. At this time 
one of tho enemy's fire-ſhips had laid the "Torbay on board, and 
bad certaifly burnt her, but that the fire-ſhip had a great quantity 
of ſnuff on board, which extinguiſhed the flames when ſhe came 
to blow up: Vet the Vice-Admiral's ſhip received conſiderable da- 
mage, and an hundred and fifteen men were killed and drowned ; 
of whom about ſixty jumped over-board as ſoon as ſhe was grap- 
pled by che fire-ſhip. In the mean time Captain William Boken- 
ham, in tae Aſſociation, a ſhip of ninety guns, lay with her-broad- 
fide to the battery on the left of the harbour, and Captain Francis 

| Wyvell, 


(:) Campbell, Vol. III. P. 320. 
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Wyvell, in the Barfleur, a ſhip of the ſame force, was ſent to bat- 
ter the fort on the other ſide, from which ſeveral ſhot were fired, 
which penetrated thorough the ſhip; and for ſome time he durſt 
not fire a gun, becauſe our troops were betweer him and the fort ; 


but they ſoon drove the enemy from their poſt; and then the ſtrug- 


gle was between the French ſetting fire to, and our men endea- 
vouring to ſave their ſhips and the galleons. The whole ſervice was 
em under Sir George's directions with admirable con- 

ut and bravery ; all the ſhips deſtroyed or taken; prodigious 
damage done to the enemy, and vaſt wealth acquired by the Al- 
hes. (u. After this glorious ſucceſs, Sir George fet fail from 
Vigo October 19, and arrived ſafely in the Downs on the 7th of 
November, and ſoon after came up to London, 

A new Parliament having been called, to meet on the 2oth of 
October, Sir George was, in his abſence, choſen a Member for 
Portſmouth; and, as ſoon as he came to take his ſeat in the Houſe, 
the Speaker was directed to return him thanks for his great ſer- 
vices: he was alſo ſworn a Privy-Counſellor. But complaints 
having been made in the Houſe of Lords of his conduct at Cadiz, 


he laid before them an account of his proceedings, and underwent 


an examination, which ended in this vote, 'That Sir George Rooke 
had done his duty, purſuant to the councils of war, like a brave 
Officer, to the honour of the Engliſh nation. (x) | 

Early in the year 1703, Sir George propoſed a ſcheme for diſ- 
treſſing the enemy, by ſailing very early into the Bay of Biſcay ; 
where, he thought, if the French had any men of war without 


Port Louis and Rochefort, they 


() The enemy had fifteen French 
men of war, two frigates, and- a 
fre-ſbip, burnt, ſunk, or taken, as 
were ſeventeen 9 
» The cargo of the galleons was 
winverlally acknowledged to be the 
richeſt that ever. came from the 
Weſt Indies into Europe; but of 
the real value of it we never had any 
exadl account. According to ſome, 
the filver and gold on board. was 
computed at ten millions of pieces 
of eight, of which eight millions 
were taken out of the gallcons, 
and ſecured by the enemy, and the 
reſt was either taken; or left iu the 
ö that were burnt or ſunk. 

ud the goods were valued at four 
millions of pieces of eight more, 
one-fourth part of which was ſaved, 
near two deſtroyed, and the other 
taken by the Couſederates; beſides 
a great deal of plate and goods be- 
longing to private perſons, moſt 
part of which was either taken or 


leſt,- Accord ing to others, the fil- 


might be ſurprized and taken. 


2 2 For 


ver and gold was computed at 
twenty millions of pieces of eight, 
beſides merchandize, which was 
thought of equal value, Of the 
ſilver fourtcen millions were ſaved ; 
of the goods about five. Four 
millions of plate were deſtroyed, 
with ten milhons of merchandize ; 
and about two millions in filver, 
and five in goods, were brought 
avay by the Engliſh and Dutch. 

This great and memorable vic- 
tory was obtained with very incon- 
ſiderable loſs; for, beſides the da- 
mage received by Vice Admiral 
Hopſon, as above-mentioned, the 
Allociation had her main-malt ſhot 
and two men killed; the Kent had 
her ſore-maſt ſhot, and the boat- 
ſwain wounded; the Mary had her 
bowſprit ſhot, Of the troops there 
were only two Lieutenauts and 
thirty men killed, and four ſuperior 
Officers wounded. 

(+) Biograph, Britau. 
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For that purpoſe he came to St. Helen's, about the middle of 
April, with eighteen ſhips of the line ; but was d-tained there by 
a fit of the gout, and in waiting for the Dutch, till the gth of 
May, when he failed, and continued cruizing above a month on 
the coaſts of France, greatly alarmino the whole country. On 
the 23d of May he ſent in a French Eaſt India ſhip worth 100, oool. 


| 
and on the 15th of June a French man of war of 36 guns, and a KEY 
Welt India merchant- man worth 40, oool. But finding that the 
enemy had notſce of his deſign, and that moſt of their ſquadrons 
had ſailed, he returned to St. Helen's, the 22d of June, with | 
many prizes. . t 
A reſolution having been taken by the Britiſh Miniſtry, to ſend h 
over King Charles III. of Spain, on board our fleet, in the i 
ſpring of the year 1704, Sir George Rooke was made choice of * 
to command the ſhips of war employed for that purpoſe. He l; 
ſailed, on the 12th of February, from St. Helen's, and continued * 
his voyage ſo happily to Liſbon, that he arrived there ſafely on 
the 25th ; the King of Spain expreſſing the higheſt ſatisfaction at 
in retpect to the Admiral's conduct, and the zeal and diligence he l; 
had ſhewn in his ſervice, After two days had been ſpent in ad- te 
juſting the ceremonial, his Catholic Majeſty was conducted to ſhore I. 
by the King of Portugal, and moſt of the royal family. w 
Two days after this, the Admiral, in compliance with a council th 
of war, {ent a ſquadron to cruize off Cape Spartell. On the gth nc 
of March the Admiral himſelf put to ia, and continued cruizing 1; 
for a month. He returned to Liſbon on the gth of April, and th 
meeting with orders from her Majeſty to ſail up the Streights, he M 
prepared to execute them, tho? at the ſame time the Admiral was mi 
extremely prefled by his Catholic Majeſty ro undertake ſomewhat thi 
in his favour. The deſign formed in favour of King Charles III. ore 
to invade Catalonia, and make an attempt on Barcelona, was pei 
almoſt ripe for execution, and that Monarch inſiſted very ſtrenu- nat 
3: oaſly that the fleet ſhauld eſcort that embarkation. Sir George cot 
1 ügnified to the Prince of Heſſe, who had the chief direction of tw 
EF: his Catholic Majeity's affairs, that if the troops, which were to wo 
| i make the attempt on Barcelona, could be ſpeedily embarked, he till 
7 was content to eſcort them, and to give all imaginable coun- dog 
| f tenance to his Majeſty's affairs in Catalonia. In compliance with don 
17 this offer, he ſailed accordingly with the tranſports under his con- in ; 
4 iF | voy, and on the 18th of May he arrived before the city of Bar- the 
[4 | cclona. A Prieſt, and ſome others, ſurrendered themſelves, and ting 
_ informed the Prince of Heſſe, that if ſome forces were landed, to 1 
; Y nd a ſhew made of a bombardment, they would declare for King C 
, i Caarles III. and receive him into the town. Upon this there land- had 
my ed, on the 19th of May, about 1200 marines, 400 Dutch foot, a gage 
1A company of Catalans, and as many volunteers as made up 2000 Lan 
| j | men. They remained aſhore all night; and the Prince finding mak 
1 nothing done, notwithſtanding the Dutch had bombarded the place near 
| with ſome eflect, his Highneſs propoſed the re-embarking the blew 
| men, from an apprehenſion of their being attacked by a * 
10 ce. {v n 
; Ces £94 O) Campbell, Vol. III. P. 382. 
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On the 21ſt of May the Admiral ſteered for the Iſles of Hieres, 
but in their paſſage met with a ſtorm, which ſeparated his fleet. 
On the 27th they joined again, and had ſight of a large French 
ſquadron, which they rightly judged to be ſailing for Toulon; and 
therefore 1t was reſolved, in a council of war, to chace them thither ; 
and, if it was not poſſible to prevent their getting into that port, 
then to fail for Liſbon, in order to wait for a re-inforcement ; 
which was accordingly done. On the 14th of June Sir George 
paſſed through the Streights mouth, and was joined two days after 
by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with his ſquadron, off Lagos, and con- 
tinued cruizing for about a month, in expectation ot orders from 
home, or from the Court of Spain. On the 17th of July, being 
in the road of Tetuan, a council of war was called, in which ſe- 
veral ſchemes were examined, but found to be impracticable; at 
laſt Sir George Rooke propoſed the attacking of Gibraltar, which 
was agreed to, and immediately put in execution. 

The fleet got into the Bay of Gibraltar on the 21ſt of July, 
and the marines, Engliſh and Dutch, to the number of 1800, were 
landed, under the command of the Prince of Heſſe, on the Iſthmus, 
to cut off all communication between the town and the continent. 
His Highneſs having taken poſt there, ſummoned the Governor; 
who aniwered, that he ſhould defend the place to the laſt, On 
the 22d the Admiral, at break of day, gave the ſignal for can- 
nonading the town ; which was performed with ſuch vigour, that 
15,000 thot was ſpent in five hours; when the Admiral perceiving 
that the enemy were driven from their fortifications at the ſouth 
Mole-head, and that, if we were once poſſeſſed of theſe, the town 
malt be taken of courſe, he ordered Captain Whitaker to arm all 
the boats, and to attempt to make himſelf maſter of them. This 
order was no ſooner iſſued, than Captain Hicks, and Captain Jum- 
per, who were neareſt the mole, puſhed on ſhore with their pin- 
naces, and actually ſeized the fortifications before the reit could 
come up. The Spaniards ſeeing this, ſprung a mine, by which 
two Lieutenants and forty men were killed, and about fixry more 
wounded, However, they kept poſſeſſion of the great platform, 
till they were ſuſtained by Captain Whitaker, and the ſeamen un- 


der his command, who very ſoon made himſelf maſter of a re- 


doubt between the mole and the town; on which the Admiral ſeat 
in a letter to the Governor, who, on the 24th, capitulated, 2+ 4 
tae Prince of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the place. ( After put- 
ting as many men as could be ſpared into the place, the flect ſauled 
to Tetuan, in order to take in wood and water. 

On the gth of Auguſt the fleet ſailed again for Gibraltar, and 
had fight ot the Freach fleet, which the Admiral reſolved to en- 
gage: but perceiving that night they were for getting away, Sir 
George purſued them in the morning with all the fail he could 
make, On the 11th one of the enemy's ſhips was forced aihore, 
near Fuengorolo ; the crew quitted her, ſer her on fire, and ſhe 
blew up immediately. Our fleet continued ſtil] purſuing the ene- 

my ; 


) Campbell, Vol, III. P. 386. 
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my; and, on the 12th, not _— or ſeeing any thing of them, 
the Admiral ſuſpected they might ſlip between him and the ſhore : 


- whereupon he reſolved to make the beſt of his way to Gibraltar: 
But diſcovering them about noon, near Cape Malaga, he and his 


ſquadron made all the fail they could after them, and continued 
the chace all night. (a) 
© On Sunday the 13th, in the morning, we were within three 


. leagues of the enemy, who brought to, with their heads to the 


* ſouthward, the wind being eaſterly, formed their line, and lay 
© to receive us. Their line conſiſted of fifty-two ſhips, and twenty- 
* four gallies ; they were very ſtrong in the centre, and weaker in 
* the van and rear; to ſupply which, moſt of the gallies were di- 
© vided into thoſe quarters. In the centre was Monſieur de Thou- 
* louſe, with the white ſquadron ; in the van, the white and blue; 
© and in the rear, the blue: Each Admiral had his Vice and Mar 
Admirals. Our line conſiſted of fifty-three ſhips, the Admiral, 
* and Rear Admirals Byng and Dilks, being in the centre ; 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, and Sir John Leake, led the van, and the 
© Dutch the rear, 

© 'The Admiral ordered the Swallow and Panther, with the Lark 
* and Newport, and two fire-ſhips, to lie to the windward of us, 
* that, in caſe the enemy's van ſhould puſh through our line with 
* their gallies and fire-ſhips, they might give them ſome diver- 
„ | 
We bore down upon the enemy in order of battle, a little af- 
ter ten o'clock, when, being x fog half gun-ſhot from them, 
they ſet all their fails at once, and ſeemed to intend to ſtretch 
a-head and weather us, ſo that our Admiral, after firing a chace- 
gun at the French Admiral to ſtay for kim; of which he took 
no notice, put the ſignal out, and began the battle, which fell 
very heavy on the Royal Katherine, St. George, and the Shrewſ- 
bury. About two in the afternoon, the enemy's van gave way to 
ours, and the battle ended with the day, when the enemy went 
away, by the help of their gallies, to the leeward. In the night 
the wind ſhifted to the northward, and in the morning to the 
weſtward, which gave the enemy the wind of us. We lay by all 
day, within three leagues one of another, repairing our defects; 
and at night they filed, and Rood to the northward. 
On the 15th, in the morning, the enemy was got four or five 
leagues to the weſtward of us; but, a little before noon, we had 
a breeze of wind eaſterly, with which we bore down on them till 
tour o'clock in the afternoon. It being too late to engage, we 
brought to, and lay by, with our heads to the northward all 


night, ds 
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(a) In relating the particulars of therine, off Cape Sr. Vincent, Aug. 
the engagement, which followed the 27, O. S. 1704, and addreſſed to bis 
next day off Wings, we ſhall keep Royal Higbook Prince George 0i 
10 Sir George Rooke's own account, Denmark. Sce the London Gazette, 
as publiſhed by authority. It was No. 4054. 
dated from on board the Royal Ka- 
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On the 16th, in the morning, the wind being ſill eaſterly, hazy 


< weather, and having no fight of the enemy, or their ſconts, we 
© filed, and bore away to the weſtward, ſuppoſing they would have 
gone away for Cadiz; but being adviſed from Gibraltar, and 
© the coaſt of Barbary, that they did not paſs the Streights, we 
© concluded they had been ſo ſeverely treated, as to oblige them 
to return to Toulon,” C 

After the Engliſh had, in vain, endeavoured to renew the fight, 
they repaired to Gibraltar, where they continued eight days in 
order to refit ; and having ſupplied that place to the utmoſt of 
their power with ammunition and proviſion, it was thought con- 
venient to return to England, On the 24th of Auguſt the Admi- 
ral ſailed from Gibraltar : on the 26th he gave orders to Sir John 
Leake to take upon him the command of the ſquadron that was to 
remain in the Mediterranean during the winter, and then ſailed 
home with the reſt, where he arrived ſafely on the 24th of Sep- 


tember. 


On the return of Sir George Rooke to Portſmouth, and coming 
up from thence to London, he was extremely well received by the 
Queen, and by the people in general, as appeared by the many ad- 
dreſſes preſented to the Queen, in which the courage, conduct, and 
fortune of Sir George, were highly extolled. When the Parlia- 
ment came to ſit, which was on the 23d of October, the Houſe of 
Commons complimented the Queen expreſsly upon the advan- 
tages obtained at ſea, under the conduct of our Admiral. The 
Miniſtry, however, could not bear that ſuch high commmenda- 
tions ſhould be beſtowed upon a man who was not of their party: 
and they took ſo much pains to hinder Sir George Rooke from re- 
ceiving the compliments uſual upon ſuch ſucceſſes, that it became 
viſible he mult either give way, or a change happen in the Admi- 
niſtration. And Sir George Rooke perceiving that, as he roſe in 
credit with his country, he loſt his intereſt in thoſe at the helm, 
reſolved to retire from public buſineſs, and prevent the affairs of 
the nation from receiving any diſturbance upon his account. Thus, 
unmediately after he had rendered ſuch important ſervices to his 
country, as the taking the fortreſs of Gibraltar, and beating the 
whole naval force of France in the battle of Malaga, the lait en- 
gagement which, during this war, happened between theſe two 
nations at ſea, he was conitrained to quit his command. 

After this ſtrange return for the tervices he had done his coun- 
try, Sir George Rooke paſſed the remainder of his days as a pri- 
vate gentleman, and for the moſt part at his feat in Kent, Ar 
laſt the gout, , which had for many years greatly afflicted him, 
brought him to his grave on the 24th of January, 1708-9, in the 
58th year of his age; and he was buried in the Cathedral church 
of Canterbury, where a beautiful monument is erected to his me- 
mory. We 


(5) Dr. Campbell ſays, The battle on that element during the 
French not only declined renewing war.“ Lives of the Admirals, Vol. 


the fight at preſent, but avoided us III. P. 390. 


ever alter, and durit not venture a 
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We ſhall here give his character, drawn by the late ingenious 
Dr. Campbell, who, in his Memoirs of Sir George Rooke, ſays, 
I have ſtudied his actions and his behaviour, and from thence 
have collected what I have delivered of him, without favour or 
© prejudice, 

He was certainly an Officer of great merit, if either conduct 
or courage could entitle him to that character. The former ap- 
peared in his behaviour on the Iriſh ſtation, in his wiſe and pru- 
dent management, when he preſerved ſo great a part of the 
Smyrna fleet, and particularly in the taking of Gibraltar, which 
was a project conceived and executed in leſs than a week, Of 
his courage he gave abundant teſtimonies ; but eſpecially in burn- 
ing the French ſhips at La Hogue, and in the battle of Malaga, 
where he behaved with all the reſolution of a Britiſh Admiral; 
and as he was firſt in command, was firſt alſo in danger. In 
party-matters he was, perhaps, too warm and eager; for all 
men have their failings, even the greateſt and beſt ; but in ac- 
tion he was perfectly cool and temperate, gave his orders with the 
utmoſt ſerenity ; and as he was careful in marking the conduct 
of his principal officers, ſo his candour and juſtice were always 
conſpicuous in the accounts he gave of them to his ſuperiors : 
he there knew no party, no private conſiderations ; but com- 
mended merit wherever it appeared. He had a fortitude of 
mind that enabled him to behave with dignity upon all occaſions, 
in the day of examination as well as in the day of battle : and 
though he was more than once called to the bar of the Houſe of 
Commons, yet he always eſcaped cenſure ; as he likewiſe did 
before the Lords ; not by ſhitting the fault upen others, or 
. meanly complying with the temper of the times, but by main- 
taining ſteadily what he thought right, and ſpeaking his ſenti- 
ments with that freedom which becomes an Engliſhman, when- 
ever his conduct in his counwgy's ſervice is brought in queſtion. 


In a word, he was equally ſuperior to popular clamour, and po- 
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lar applauſe ; but, above all, he had a noble contempt for 


foreign interelts, when incompatible with our own, and knew 
not what it was to ſeek the favour of the great, but by perform- 
ing ſuch actions as deſerved it. In his private life he was a good 
© huſband, and a kind maſter, lived hoſpitably towards his neigh- 
© bours, and left behind him a moderate fortune : ſo moderate, 


© that when he came to make his will, it ſurprized thoſe who were 


« preſent ; but Sir George aſſigned the reaſon in few words: ** 1 do 
4% not leave much,” ſaid he, but what I leave was honeſtly got- 
« ten: it never coſt a ſailor a tear, or the nation a farthing.“ (c) 

Sir George was thrice married ; firſt to Mrs. Mary Howe, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Howe, of Cold Berwick, in the county 
of Wilts, Baronet. . Next to Mrs. Mary Lutterel, daughter of 
Colonel Francis Lutterel, of Dunſter-Caltle, in Somerſetſhire, who 


died in child-bed of her firſt child, in the month of July, 4 


(c) Lives of the Admirals, Vol. III. P. 366. 0 
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and laſtly to Mrs. Katherine Knatchbull, daughter to Sir ——— 
Knatchbull, of Merſham-Hatch, in the county of Kent, Baronet ; 
by which wives he left only one ſon, born of the ſecond, George 
Rooke, Eſq; the ſole heir of his fortune, 
: 
e "ana — 
0 . | 
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. The Life of WILLIAM FLEET WOOD, 
5 \ Biſhop of Er. v. 
I . 
Cw 
be HIS learned and excellent Prelate was deſcended from 
& the ancient family of Fleetwood, of Heſketh, in the 
ys county. of Lancaſter. His father was Jeffery Fleet. 
7 wood, Eſq; and his mother Anne, daughter to Mr. 
* Richard Smith, Prothonotary of the Poultry Compter. He was 
of born January 21, 1656, as we are told, in the tower of London. 
18, He was initiated in literature at Eton ſchool, and from thence elect- 
* ed to King's College in the Univerſity of Cambridge. About 
of the time of the Revolution he entered into Holy Orders, and was 
lid conſidered as a celebrated Preacher almoſt at his firſt ſetting out. Ca 
or He preached before the Univerſity, in his own College Chapel, on 
zn the 25th of March, 1689, being the - Anniverſary for Commemo- 
\ti- ration of King Henry VI. the founder; and it fell to his turn to 
_ preach before them on the Sunday following at St. Mary's, when 
on. me Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges deſired him to print 
po- both ſermons; but he declining one part of the honour, printed 
ſor only the firſt. He was ſoon after made Chaplain to King William 
ew and Queen Mary; and, by the intereſt of Dr. Godolphin, at that 
m- time Vice-Provoſt of Eton and Reſidentiary of St. Paul's, he was 
ood made Fellow of that College, and Rector of St. Auſtin's, Lon- 
gh- don, His own great merit brought him ſoon after into the Lec- 
ate, ture of St. Dunſtan's, in Fleet-ftreet, where his ſermons were ge- 
vere nerally admired. 
1 do In the year 1691, he publiſhed an Introduction to the Knowledge 
got- of Antiquities, which has been very mghly and very juſtly ad- 
(c) mired, This work was entitled, “ Inſcriptionum antiquarum _ 
| the ** Sylloge in duas partes diſtributa.” It confilts of two parts. 
unty The firſt contains remarkable Pagan inſcriptions, collected from 
er of Gruter, Reineſius, Spon, and other writers : the ſecond part con- 
who tains the antient Chriſtian monuments : The whole illuſtrated with 
702 3 ſhort notes, partly formed from the obſervations of others, and 
partly our author's own. ; 
Vor. VIII. 1. D In 
d 
(d) Biograph. Britain. and New and Gen, Biog. Dit. $vo, 
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In 1692, he tranſlated into Engliſh, reviſed, and prefixed a pre- 
face to Mr. Jurieu's Plain Method of Chriſtian Devotion, laid 
down in Diſcourſes, Meditations, and Prayers, fitted to the various 
occaſions of a religious Life,” which was rendered thereby as ſuc- 
ceſsful here as it had been abroad. But he was chiefly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his great talents for the pulpit, which rendered him ſo much 
and ſo generally admired, that he was frequently called upon to 
preach in the moſt public places, and upon the moſt ſolemn occa- 
fions ; and, before the year 1701, he had publiſhed no leſs than 
ten of theſe occaſional ſermons. He was deſired to undertake the 
defence of the Chriſtian religion, according to the pious and no- 
ble deſign of the Honourable Mr. Boyle; but finding himſelf not 
in a condition to diſcharge that duty in a manner RariefaBtory to 
himſelf, he digeſted and publiſhed his © 'Thoughts upon Miracles,” 
which was the ſubje& he intended to hgve handled in caſe his 
health had permitted him to have preached thoſe lectures; which 
work of his might have drawn him into a controverſy, if that had 
not been a thing which he ſtudiouſly declined. But it was almoſt 
a principle with him never to enter into controverſy, to which he 
had an extreme averſion, the acrimony with which diſputes were 
too often carried on, being not at all agreeable to the calmneſs and 
meekneſs of his temper ;. for which reaſon he would not be drawn | 
to defend what he had written. * I write my own ſenſe as well as | 
I can,” was his ſaying upon ſuch occaſions: If it be right, it | 
will ſupport itſelf ; if it be not, it is fit it ſhould ſink.” | 

Such were the labours of this great man during that reign, in 
which many were ſurprized that he did not obtain higher prefer- 
ment; for he never received any thing in the way of favour from : 
the Crown, till, juſt before King William's death, he beſtowed up- 
on him a Canonry of Windſor at the requeſt of Lord Godolphin. 
But the grant for this Canonry did not paſs the Seals before the 
King's demiſe, upon which the Houſe of Commons addreſſed 
Queen Anne to beſtow it upon their Chaplain, Her Majeſty, 
however, being acquainted by the Lord Godolphin that the King " 
intended to have given Mr. Fleetwood this preterment, ſhe gave it h 
him, and he was inſtalled in 1702. He continued Chaplain to the 


Queen as he had been to her predeceſſor ; was much eſteemed at 

Court, greatly beloved in the city, and univerſally eſteemed one of 

the belt preachers in the kingdom. Ce) L 
In 1704, he publiſhed, without bis name, a piece, entitled, | 

The Reaſonable Communicant; or, An Explanation of the 2 

Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.“ And in 1705, a 

he publiſhed, in two volumes, 8yo. © Sixteen Practical Diſcourſes ry 

0 * che relative Duties of Parents and Children, Huſbands and h | 

Wives, Maſters and Servants, With three Sermons upon the — 


© Caſe of Self. murder.“ About this time he took a reſolution of 
reſigning his Rectory and Lectureſhip; and, whatever his moti ves 
were, he adhered ſteadily to that reſolution. He retired to the as 
{mall Rectory of Wexham, in Buckinghamſhire, which was of no 


greater 
(«) Biograph, Britan, 
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greater value than ſixty pounds a year, where he enjoyed a neat 
houſe, and pleaſant gardens, within a ſmall diſtance of his be- 
loved College of Eton, _ there in that privacy and retirement 


which he ſo — affect He fully enjoyed the benefits he 
propoſed to himſelf in his retirement, and indulged, in thoſe va- 
cancies which that kind of life procured him, his natural inclina- 
tion to the ſtudy of Britiſh Hiſtory and Antiquities, which no man 
underſtood better: and, in 1707, he gave a ſpecimen of his great 
ſcill therein, in a Treatiſe, entitled, Chronicum Precioſum; or, 


An Account of * — Gold and Silver Money; the Price of 


Corn, and other Commodities; and of Stipends, Salaries, 
* Wages, Kc. in England, for fix hundred years laſt paſt; which, 
— publiſhed without his name, was immediately known to be 
his from its excellence. 

He was not ſuffered to remain long in this retirement: for, on 
the death of Dr. William Beveridge, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, March 5, 
1707, her Majeſty, of her own motive, determined that Dr. 
Fleetwood ſhould be his ſucceſſor, and this not only without the 
leaſt application on his behalf, but abſolutely without his know- 
ledge; ſo that it was no ſecret to the public when the firſt news 
of it was brought to him. The manner in which this preſerment 
came, appeared to him a ſufficient reaſon not to decline it, ſince it 
ſeemed to be tl.e appointment of Providence, and as ſuch he em- 
braced it, and was conſecrated June 6, 1708. / In this ſtation 
he acted in the moit exemplary manner. He came into this Dioceſe 
but juſt before that ſpirit of rage and madneſs broke out in 1709, 
which continued to the end of the Queen's reign ; when party rage 
ran higher than in any former time fince the Revolution, and more 
in that part of the kingdom where his Dioceſe lay than in moſt 
others. Yet his great and clear reputation, his uncommon abilities, 
and onblemiſhed life, which ſet off the epiſcopal character with 
much luſtre ; his obliging and eaſy deportment, free from the leaſt 
tincture of pride, or ſhe of ſuperiority, did not only place him 
above all indecent treatment, which was a great point gained in 
thoſe unequal times, but procured much reverence and atte&ion to 
his perſon from a Clergy that, almoſt to a man, differed from him 
in principle. 

In the mean time he preached often before the Queen, and ſe- 
veral of thoſe ſermons were printed. He attended the Houſe of 


Lords conftantly, and acted there with that dignity and ſpirit which 


might have been expected from his private character, and which 
was perfectly agreeable to his function. 
and his excellent charge to his Clergy, publiſhed in 1710, ſhews 
that he was a zealous, but not a furious, churchman. The diſlike 
he had to the prevailing ſpirit in thoſe days, of magnifying the 
regal power in ſuch an indiſcreet manner, as to repreſent tyranny 
in the light of the ordinance of God, and the moſt abjc& ſlavery. 
as founded in the principles of religion, induced him to write _ 

D 2 that 


( f) Biogra pb. Britan. 


He viſited his dioceſe ; 
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that ſubje& ; but he choſe that it ſhould go abroad into the world 
under an aſſumed character. He therefore publiſhed, the ſame 
year, without his name, a piece, entitled, © The thirteenth Chap- 
ter to the Romans vindicated from the abuſive ſenſes put upon 
© it. Written by a Curate of Salop, and directed to the Clergy 
© of that county, and the neighbouring ones of North Wales; to 
c 


whom the author wiſheth patience, moderation, and a good un- 

derſtanding, for half an hour.” | 

Our Prelate was diſſatisſied with the meaſures taken at the latter 
end of the Queen's reign ;, which diſſatis faction, as it proceeded 
entirely from principle, ſo he never ſtudied to conceal it on one 
fide, or ever ſhewed the leaſt inclination to vary from it on th 
other. He could not be drawn to give any countenance to the 
peaſures of the new Miniſtry, (g) though endeavours had been 
uſed, and intimations given by the Queen herſelf, who had a great 
value for him, how pleaſing his frequent coming to Court would 
be to her, 

He maintained his credit, notwithſtanding his difference with 
the Miniltry, ſo entire, that, when a faſt was appointed while the 
peace was in agitation, he was made choice of by the Houle of 
Lords to preach before them upon that occaſion ; but, by ſome 
means or other, the contents of his ſermon were either gueſſed at 
or known ; and ſuch as thought they ſhould hear nothing from him 
that would pleaſe them, contrived to get the Houſe of Peers ad- 
journed beyond the day, which, indeed, put it out of our Prelate's 

ower to deliver what he had collected before the Houſe of Peers 
in a body; but, notwithſtanding this, he printed and put his ſenti- 
ments inao the hands of the people. (+) This gave much offence 
to ſome great Miniſters of State, who very-ealily knew, from the 
ſpirit and language of the ſermon, from whom it came, and re- 
ſolved not to let ſlip any future opportunity of ſhewing their re- 
ſentment ; for, how much ſoever it provoked, this could give them 
none. (i) 

In the month of May, 1712, the Biſhop ſent abroad four ſer- 
mons that he had preached upon particular occaſions, viz. on the 
death of Queen Mary, 1694; on the death of the Duke of 
Glouceſter, 1700; on the death of King William, 1701; on the 
Qucen's acceilion to the Throne in 1702. To which he prefixed 
a preface, ſhewing the occaſion of their being committed to the 
preſs at this time. (4) There was no taking advantage of the ſer- 
mons ; for they were received Wich applauſe when they were 

N preached, 


g) The Earl of Godolphin, Lord though never preached, ran in the 
Treaſurer, the Lord Chancellor following 4 by * A Sermon on 
Cowper, and the whole Miniftry, * the Faſt- Day, January the 16th, 
were changed at the latter end of 1711.12, againſt ſuch as delight in 
the year 1710 ; and Mr. Harley, the “war. By a Divine of the Church 
Earl of Rocheſte, and their friends, of England. 
introduced in their ſtœad. (i) Biograph. Britan. 

( The title of this extraordi- (4) See the Spectator, Vol. V. 
nary diſcourſe, which, as we have No. 384. 
obſerved in the text, was Piinicds 
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preached, and therefore there could be nothing criminal 1a printing 
them either at this or any other time : but for the preface, it was 
a new thing ; it had the Biſhop of St. Aſaph's name, and bore 
very hard upon thoſe that were then intruſted with the conduct of 
pablic affairs, Of this preface, therefore, they took hold - and, 
upon a moon made for that purpoſe in the Houſe of Commons, 


an order was made to burn it. What end this anſwered is not 


eaſily underſtood, for it made both preface and ſermons more ge- 
nerally read, and conſequently more generally admired. 

How little Biſhop Fleetwood was affected by the uſage which 
his preface met with, the reader will learn from the following ex- 
tract of a letter, written by him at the time to the Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury : The manner of my receiving the indignity put upon my 


preface, was neither like a Chriſtian nor Philoſopher, but like a 


very worldly man. I knew the whole proceſs, and knew it to 
© be a piece of revenge taken by a very wicked party, that found 
* themſelves ſorely itung, and it affected me accordingly ; z. e. 
very little. I am not one that love to be the talk of the to 
and in this part I conſeſs I was uneaſy, although I think the talk 
© was very much in my favourr.” On the contrary, he looked upon 
this treatment as a compliment made him by miſtake ; for, what- 
ever faction has power, may burn what they pleaſe, or rather 
what diſpleaſes them; and thoſe writings will ever diſpleaſe a fac- 
tion moſt, that they are leaſt able to diſprove. The tire is a con- 
cluſive, but not a convincing argument: it will certainly deſtroy 
any book, but it refutes none. 

In 1713, Biſhop Fleetwood publiſhed, without his name, The 
© Life and Miracles of St. Wenetrede ; together with her Litanies ; 
wich ſome hiltorical obſervations made thereon.” Our Prelate 
ſhews us in his preface what the motives were which induced him 
to beſtow / ſo much pains upon the life of St. Wenefrede ; that the 
concourſe of people to the well which carries her name was very 
great; that the Papiſts made uſe of this to influence weak minds; 
that they had lately reprinted a large life of this Saint in Engliſh ; 
that theſe conſiderations might juſtly affect any Proteſtant Divine; 
and that, for certain reaſons, which he did not think fit to explain, 
they afiected him in particular. C 5 

He gave, not long after, a very ſingular ſpecimen of pious be- 
nevolence in a new and very extraordinary way; Which was by 
lending abroad, though without his name, a Sermon on the exe- 
cution of a gentleman tor the murder of another gentleman, with 
whoſe wife he had lived in a criminal converſation. This ſermon 
was publiſhed under the following title: © A Funeral Sermon on 
the Death of Mr. Noble, who was executed at Kingſton, for the 
Murder of a Gentleman, with whoſe wife he had criminal con- 
* verſation,” It was a caſe of ſo {mgular, as well as fo feul a na- 

ture, 


(/) It 18 proper to obſerve that were carried on very openly and 
thele pratiices of the Romiſh emiſ- ſuccelstuly in his own dioccle. 
{ire which the Biſhop, wrote againſt, 
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ture, that for a long time it was the common topic of diſcourſe ; 
and our charitable Prelate endeavoured to turn this kind of uſeleſs 
attention to better purpoſe, by repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt and 
molt pathetic terms, the danger of entering into thoſe courſes which 
lead to ſuch unhappy acts; the wiſdom of embracing ſuch warn- 
ings, by recurring to an immediate and fincere repentance z and, 
finally, the — of ſuch dreadful examples, in order to give 


© a check to the lawleſs vices of men, to protect the innocent from 


the rage of the guilty, and to execute, by the ſword of civil juſ- 
tice, the ſentence eu po by the law of God. 
Upon the demi 


and ſervices ſhould be conſidered as any of his rank or function; 
but he was very far from making any diſplay of his merit, or uſing 
even the lawful means of making it known to the King or his 
Miniſters. But as his ſervices were not of a nature to be con- 
cealed, fo it was not long before they were rewarded. Upon the 
death of Dr. John Moore, Biſhop of Ely, July 31, 1714, Dr. Ten- 
niſon, then Archbiſhop of Canterbacy, ſtrenuouſly recommended 
the choice of Biſhop Fleethood for the vacant See; and he was ac- 


N cordingly, without the leaſt application from himſelf, nominated 


thereto, and actually tranſlated December the 18th, in the ſame 
year. His new preferment had no other effect than to quicken his 
diligence in the diſcharge of his duty in all its branches ; and in 
this way he continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf as far, and as long, as 
his ſtrength would permit, with indefatigable induſtry. (n 

In this courle of life he perſiſted with unwearied ſpirit, notwith- 
ſtanding the infirmities brought upon him by his great labours, 
till at length he found his ſtrength ſo much declined, that he had 
reaſon to expect a {peedy remove from this life to a better. He 
died at Tottenham, in Middleſex, whither he had retired for the 
benefit of the air, upon the 4th of Auguſt, 1723, in the fixty- 
ſeventh year of his age, and was interred in the Cathedral Church 
of Ely, where a monument was erected to his memory by his lady, 
who did not long ſurvive him, 

Biſhop Fleetwood's character was great in every reſpect: It has 
been drawn by a very able pen, and one who had the honour and 
happineſs of being intimately acquainted with him, to the follow- 
ing effect: He lived an uſeful, tudious, and exemplary life; ſo 
© conſtantly employed in the good way of his profeſſion, that no 
man had fewer idle hours to anſwer for. He had a juſt ſenſe 
* of the duty of his office, and lived up to the dignity of it. He 
was conſtant in preaching, which duty he diſcharged, for many 
© years, three times a week: It may be truly ſaid, he was the molt 
celebrated preacher of his time. He was a diligent viſiter of the 
fick, and a ſkilful healer of the wounds of conſcience ; for the 
© cure of which ſad malady he was often applied to by, many who 
* were not properly under his care, to whom he was a willing and 

a wiſe 
(=) Biograph. Britan. 


| e of the Queen, and the Hanover ſucceſſion tak- . 
ing place, our Prelate had as much reaſon to expect that his zeal 
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+ © a wile inſtructor. And theſe good offices he diſcharged in fo 


« affectionate and tender a manner, that, beſides the inward fatis- 
faction he had of doing much good, many of thoſe who had 
applied to him expreſſed the grateful ſenſe they had of this his 
labour of love, which he beſtowed upon them, by kind legacies 
«* bequeathed to him, fome of which came to his hands after he 
* was a Biſhop. In this ſtation he did not ceaſe to be a preacher : 
he was a conſtant one at St. Aſaph, and in his own chapel at Ely- 
* Houle, ſo frequent in the diſcharge of that good part of his 
* office, though in the cold ſeaſon of the year, that he has ſome- 
times preached four and twenty ſermons in the ſpace of fix 
© months. He was a great lover of Antiquities, eſpecially of 
* thoſe of his own country. The filling of the churches in the 
«* dioceſe of St. Aſaph, where he was almoſt the general patron, 
with virtuous and worthy men, was what lay near his heart: he 
often expreſſed the great ſatisfaction he had in beſtowing pre- 
« ferments on worthy Ciergymen, and was extremely pleaſed 
« when, upon experience and obſervation, he found that the care 
of their people was matter of conictence to them. So may it 
« always be, he uſed to ſay, and with increaje ; for without that 
«* there wwas no living, but he was ſure no dying, with comfort, He 
had a generous heart: his hands were always open to thoſe in 
« want, eſpecially to the poorer Clergy, to whom he often gave 
money or books, beſides the remiſſion of their fees. He was a 
liberal encourager of every charitable deſign that came in his 
« way, never ſhewing any deſire to be rich, except in good works, 
He was much concerned to ſee ſo much paiſion and uncha- 
« ritablenels raiſed by difference of opinion in matters of religion; 
and thought that mere miſtakes, and ſuch differences as did not 
influence practice, were to be borne with. He was modeſt and 
humble almoſt to a fault: and as he fled from his jult praiſes, 
and was always uneaſy under them, ſo he was backward to cen- 
* ſure others. His temper was ſweet and even, calm and meek, 
ſo that hardly any thing could diſcompole him. To this happy 
«* temper of mind was joined a good degree of cool and ſedate 
courage, which he did not fail to thew whenever a proper oc- 
caſion called for it. And, to crown all his other good qualities, 
* ſo much innocence of life, integrity of heart, and ſanctity of 
L manners, hardly ever met in any one man in a fuller meaſure 
than they did ia him. Ia a word, this good Biſhop excelled in 
* every virtue that conſtitutes a wiſe man, and in every grace that 
diſtinguiſhes a Chriſtian,” 

He left behind him an only fon, Dr. Charles Fleetwood, who 
inherited his paternal citate in Lancaſhire, aud had been preſented, 
a tew years before, by his father, as Biſhop of Ely, to the Rectory 
of Cottenham, in Cambridgeſhire, which he did not long enjoy. 

Befides the pieces already noticed, of which Biſhop Fleetwood 
was the author, and occaſional ſermons, of which he publiſhed a 


great number of very excellent ones, thete remains 0 a 
| tioned, 
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tioned, © The Counſe!lor's Plea for the Divorce of Sir G. D. and 
Mrs. F.“ 1715. This relates to an affair which was brought be- 
fore the Houle, of Lords. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the dioceſe of Ely,“ 1716. Papiſts not excluded from the 
© 'Throne upon the account of Religion. Being a vindication of 
© the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Bangor's (Dr. Hoadly) 
© Preſervative, &c. in that particular,” 1717. A Letter from 
Mr. T. Burdett, who was executed at Tyburn for the murder of 
Capt. Falkner, to ſome Attornies Clerks of his acquaintance ; 
* written fix days before his execution,” 1717, A Letter to an 
Inhabitant of the Pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborn, about new 
* Ceremonies in the Church.” © A Defence of praying before 
Sermon, as directed by the 55th Canon,” © A Charge . 
© tothe Clergy of the dioceſe of Ely in Auguſt, 1722. ; 
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DMUYD HALLEY, a moſt eminent Aſtronomer and 
Philc.opher, was born in the pariſh of St. Leonard, 
1 


Shoreditch, London, upon the 29th of October, 1656. 
His father, an opulent citizen and foap-boiler in Wincheſ- 
ter- ſtreet, put him at a proper age to St. Paul's ſchool, under 
the care of the learned Dr. Thomas Gale; where he not only 
excelled in all parts of claſſical learning, but was particularly 
taken notice of for the extraordinary advances he made at the 
ſame time in the mathematics; inſomuch that, as Mr. Wood 
tells us, he had perfectly learned the uſe of the celeſtial globe, 
and could make a compleat dial. C7 And we are informed by 
Mr. Halſey himſelf, that he obſerved the change of the variation 
of the magnetic needle at London in 1672 ; which was q year be- 
fore he left ſchool, Co 
In 1673, he was entered a Commoner of Queen's College, in 
Oxford, where he applied kimſelf, with great aſſiduity and ſucceſs, 
to practical and geometrical aſtronomy, being furniſhed with a 
curious apparatus of inſtruments, which his father, who ſpared no 
expence io encourage his ſon's genius, had purchaſed for him. 
The effects of his induſtry were ſoon, experienced by the learned 
world: for, at 19 years of age, he obliged the public with ſome 
new obſervations and diſcoveries in Geometrical Aſtronomy. (y 
Nor did he lefs diſtinguiſh himſelf in the prad ical part of that 
ſcience. Several obſervations made by him concerning a ſpot - 
the 


(%) Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. (% Philol. Trauſ. No. 193. 
(p) Printed in Philoſ. Tranf, No. 128. 


DMUND HALLEY. 
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the ſun, ſeen at Oxford in July and Auguſt, 1676, were publiſhed, 
with others by Mr. Flamſtead upon the ſame ſubject, in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions. By theſe the motion of the ſun round its own 
axis, a phenomenon till then nor well aſcertained, was fully and 
finally determined. The ſame year he likewiſe obſerved there, on 
the 21ſt of Auguſt, an occultation of Mars by the moon, which 
he made uſe of afterwards, with others, in ſettling the longitude of 
the Cape of Good Hope againit the obj=&tions of the French 
Aſtronomers. (g) 

From his firſt admiſſion at Oxford he had purſued a ſcheme for 
aſcertaining the true places of the fixed ſtars, and thereby correct- 
ing the errors of Tycho Brahe. His original view therein was to 
carry on the deſign of that firſt Reſtorer of Aſtronomy, by com- 
pleting the catalogue of thoſe ſtars from his own obſervations : 
But, upon further inquiry, finding this province taken up by Heve- 
lius (7) and Flamſtead, he dropped that purſvit, and immediately 
jormed a reſolution of perfecting the whole ſcheme of the Hea- 
vens, by the addition of the ſtars which lie ſo near the South Pole 
that they could not be obſerved by thoſe Aſtronomers, as never 
riüng above the horizon either at Dantzick or Greenwich. Fired 
with the proſpect of making ſo diſtinguiſhed an improvement in 
his favourite ſcience, he left the Univerlity before he had taken any 
degree; and having obtained his father's conſent to fo remote a 
voyage as was neceſſary for carrying his project into execution, he 
applied to Sir Joſeph Williamſon, at that time Secretary of State, 
and to Sir Jonas Moor, Surveyor of the Ordnance, both great en- 
couragers of theſe ſtudies, and the latter able Mathematician : 
!hele gentlemen, highly applauding his poſ mentioned it to 
he King, Charles the Second. His Majetty was much pleaſed 
wich the propoſal, and, without delay, recommended Mr. Halley 
to the Eaſt-India Company, who thereupon promiſed to ſupply 
him with all the accommodations in their power, and to carry him 
to St, Helena, then in their poſſeſſion by a grant from the Crown; 
which place he choſe as a very proper ſituation for executing his 
deſign. Accordingly he loſt no-time, but embarked for that iſland 
in November, 1676; and arriving there ſafely in three months, 
ie Huck cloſe to his teleſcope till he had completed his catalogue. 
He then returned to England, in November, 1678 ; and having 
delineated a planiſphere, wherein he laid down the exact places of 
all the ſtars near the South Pole, from his own obſervations, he 
preſented it, with a ſhort deſcription, to his Majeſty. And here 
we have an inſtance of Mr, Halley's * lre ; for amongſt theſe 
{tars there appeared the Conſtellation / th. Royal Oak, with this 
deicription : ** Robur Carolinum in perpetuam ſub illius Latebris 
lervati Caroli Secundi Magnæ Britannizz Regis Memoriam, in 
Calum merito tranſlatum.“ ( 

„ol. VIII. 1. E The 


% Biograph. Britan. (s) Eloge of Me. IIalley, in the 
John Hevelius, a very cele- Memoirs of the Royal Academy at 
brated Aſtronomer, born at Dant- Paris, in 1742. 
ck, in 1611, 
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The King was extremely well ſatisfied with Mr, Halley's perfor- 


mance, and gave him, at his own requeſt, a letter of mandamus to the 
Univerſity of Oxford for the degree of Maſter of Arts. Cr. This 
letter was dated November 18th; and in the ſame month he was 
choſen Fellow of the Royal Society. Indeed, his catalogue of 
theſe ſouthern ſtars merited particular honour : It was an acqui- 
ſition to the aſtronomical world entirely new; (u from whence he 
had an indiſputable claim to that title which was ſoon after given 
him by Mr. Flamſtead, of the Southern Tycho. (w) And his 
publications, in the courſe of the following year, were a further 
proof of that extraordinary merit which had been ſo honourably 
diſtinguiſhed, 
In the year 1679, Mr, Halley, at the appointment of the Royal 
Society, ſet out for Dantzick, with a letter recommendatory from 
the Society to Mr. Hevelius, the Conſul, in order to adjuſt a diſ- 
pute between that great Aſtronomer and Mr. Robert Hooke, (x) 
concerning the preterence of plain or glaſs fights in aſtroſcopical 
inſtruments. He arrived at Dantzick on the 26th of May; and 
waiting on the Conſul immediately, they agreed to enter upon the 
buſineſs of his viſit that ſame night; on which, and every night 
afterwards, when the ſky permitted, the two Aſtronomers made 
their obſervations together till the 18th of July, when Mr. Halley 
returned to England. Upon his arrival, having underſtood from 
his Secretary that the Conſul would be glad to receive his ſenti- 
ments in writing, he wrote a letter to Mr. Hevelius, in which he 
acknowledged, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the ſurpriſing accuracy of 
that Aſtronomer's obſervations, and voluntarily offered himſelf as 
a witneſs of the ſcarcely credible certainty of his inſtruments againſt 
any one who ſhould hereafter call that matter in queſtion. () 
Mr. Halley continued with his father till the latter end of the 
year 1680-1, when he ſet out upon what 1s uſually called the Grand 
Tour, accompanied by the celebrated Mr. Robert Nelſon, () 
who had been his ſchool-fellow, and who always retained a juſt eſ- 


teem of his merit. They croſſed the water to Calais in Decem- 
ber; 


(„% Wood's Ath. Ox. Vol. II. 

(2) There were two accounts of 
thele ſouthern (lars then exant: one, 
wherein they were named by the 
Portugueſe, and corrected by Peter 
Theodore, was inſerted in Kepler's 
Catalogue of the fixed Stars ; the 
other was that upon Bleau's Celeſ- 
tial Globe, laid down, as is gene- 
rally reported, from the obſervations 
of one Frederic Houtman, a Dutch- 
man. But both theſe were very 
imperfect and inaccurate, and this 
part of the Celeſtial Globe very ill 
deſcribed, being done chiefly from 
the rude obſervations of mariners, 
who! had other thoughts in their 


* 


minds than that of improving. Al- 
tronomy. Conſequently Mr. Hal- 
ley's catalogue of theſe ſtars may 
well be called a New Acquiſition.— 
See Biograph. Britan. 

(w) In his Preface to the Doc - 
trine of the Sphere, in Sir Jonas 
Moor's Syſtem of the Mathematicks, 
Lond, 1681 4to. » 

(x) See the Life of this eminent 
Mathematician in the Seventh Vo- 
lume of this Work, P. 59. 

(y) Biograph. Britan. 

(2) See an account of this excel 
lent man in the Sixth Volume © 


this Work, P. 408. 
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ber; and, in the midway from thence to Paris, Mr. Halley had a 
ſight of the remarkable comet, as it then appeared for the ſecond 
time that year, in its return from the ſun. He had ſeen it, in 
November, in its deſcent, and now haſtened to complete his obſerva- 
tions upon it, from the Royal Obſervatory of France, That 
building had been finiſhed not many years before ; and Mr. Hal- 
ley's delign in this part of his tour was to ſettle a friendly corre- 
ſpondence between the two Royal Aſtronomers of Greenwich and 
Paris ; embracing, at the fame-time, every opportunity of improv- 
ing himſelf under fo great a maſter as Caſſini, as he had done be- 
fore with Mr, Hevelius. He found the aſtronomical apparatus at 
Paris much inferior, to that Ff Greenwich: However, he aſſiſled 
Caſſini in making ſeveral obſervations upon the comet, which were 
of great uſe to Sir Iſaac Newton in ſettling the path of it, and 
thereby laying the foundation of a new Aſtronomy with regard to 
thoſe celeitial bodies. Ca) 5 

From Paris he went with his fellow- traveller to Italy, where he 
ſpent a great part of the following year: But his affairs then ca- 
ling him home, he left Mr. Nelſon at Rome, and returned to Eng- 
land. In his return he made ſome ſtay at Paris, where he was fe- 
ceived by the moſt eminent perſons with the greatelt reſpet, He 
had not been long at home, before he married the daughter of Mr., 
Tooke, Auditor of the Exchequer ; and, upon his marriage, he 
took a houſe at Iſlington, near London, where he immediately ſet 
up his tube and ſextant, and applied himſelf, with the utmoſt aſ- 
1iduity, to his favourite ſtudy. 

In the year 1683, he publiſhed his“ Theory of the Variation of 
the Magnetical Compaſs; wherein he ſuppoſes that the whole 
globe of the earth is one great magnet, having four magnetical 
poles or points of attraction, (4) near each pole of the Equator 
wo ; and that in thoſe parts of the world which are adjacent to 
any of theſe magnetical poles, the needle is governed thereby, the 
neareſt pole being always predominant over the moſt remote. C 
The ſame year alſo he entered upon a method of finding out 
the longitude, by a moſt accurate obſervation of the moon's 
motion, the idea of which had occurred to him early in life, But 
he was now interrupted in his purſuits by the death of his father, 
who, having ſuffered greatly by the fire of London, as well as by 
a iecond marriage, into which he had imprudently entered, left his 
ſon in circumſtances of difficulty: And Mr. Halley's family in- 
creating apace, he had never leiſure ſufficient to (proſecute ſteadily, 
and without interruption, this his favourite plan for completing 
the theory of the moon, till he was ſettled in the Royal Obſerva- 
tory at Greenwich. a His ſcientifick reſearches, however, were 
ſoon reſumed ; and the diligent attention he paid to that theory did 
not hinder him from conſidering other ſubjects. In January, 1684, 
he turned his thoughts to the jubject of Kepler's ſeſquialterate 


t 2 proportion ; 
(a) Biograph. Britan, Article, het is not properly attractive, but 
Newton, directive. B. B. 


(5) Rather, Direction: For the (e) Philoſ, Tranſ. N. 148, 


(d) Biograph. Britan. 
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proportion; and, after ſome meditation, concluded from it, that 
the centripetal force muſt decreaſe in proportion to the {quares of 
the diſtances reciprocally : But finding himſelf unable to make it 
out in any geometrical way, he firſt applied to Mr. Hooke and Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren ; who not affording him any aſſiſtance, he went 
to Cambridge, in the month of Auguſt, to conſult Mr, Newton, 
who ſupplied him fully with what he had fo ardently ſought. But 
Mr. Halley having now found an immenſe treaſure of -aſtronomical 
learning, could not reſt till he had prevailed upon the owner to 
enrich the publick with it: And to this interview the world is in 
ſome mcalure indebted for the“ Principia Mathematica Philoſo- 
phiz Naturalis.” (c That work was publiſhed in 1686; 
and Mr. alley, who had the whole care of the impreſſion, pre- 
{ſented it, by the direction of the Royal Society, to — James II. 
with a diſcourſe of his own, giving a general account of the aſtro- 
nomical part of the book. He alſo wrote a very elegant copy of 
verſes in Latin, which are prefixed to the Principia. 

In the preceding year, Mr, Halley had been appointed Aſſiſtant 
Secretary to the Royal Society, and had publiſhed, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, A Tract on the Subject of Gunnery ;” 
« A Paper,” wherein he made known, for the firſt timt, the eaſy 
method of meaſuring the clevation of mountains, ſteeples, and other 
eminences, by the barometer ; and alſo © 'The Hiſtory and phy ſi- 
* cal caule of the trade winds and monſoons, together with a chart 
5 repreſenting their direction, wherever they are found to blow, 


through all parts of the globe known to the Engliſh mariners.” - 


And in this year, 1686, he undertook to explain the.cauſe of a 
natural phænomenon, which had till then baffled the reſearches of 
the ableſt Geographers. The Mediterranean ſea is obſerved not 

to {well in the leaſt, although there is no viſible diſcharge of the 

prodigious quantity of water which runs into it from nine large 
rivers, beiides ſeveral ſmall ones, and the conſtant ſetting in of the- 
current at the mouth of the Streights. His ſolution of this dif- 

ficulty V gave 10 much ſatisfaction to the Society, that he received 

orders to proſecute theſe inquiries. He did ſo; and having ſhewn, 

by the moſt accurate experiments, how that increaſe of water was 
actually carried off in vapours raiſed by the action of the ſun and 
wind upon its ſurface, he proceeded, with the like ſucceſs, to point 
out the method uſed by nature to return the ſaid vapours into the 
jea, This circulation he ſuppoſes to be carried on by the winds 
driving theſe yapours to the mountains, where being collected, they 
torm ſprings, which uniting become rivulets or brooks, and many 
of thele again meeting in the vallies, grow into large rivers, empty- 
ing themicives at laſt into the fea : Thus demonſtrating, in the 
molt beautiful manner, the way in which the equilibrium of receipt 


and expence is continually preſerved in the univerſal ocean. (g. 
| Mr. Halley 


(f) Phil. Tranf. No. 189. 


(% Biograph. Britan. or General | 
. (g) Biosraph. Brican, 


Dictionary ; Article of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, 
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Mr. Halley ſtill continued to give his labours to the world, 
through the channel of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of which 
his pieces were, for many years, the chief ornament and ſupport. 
Their various merit is thrown into one view by the writer of his 
Eloge, cited above; who, having mentioned his Hiſtory of the 
Trade Winds and Monſoons,” proceeds in theſe terms: This 
«© was immediately followed by his eſtimation of the quantity of 
* yapours which the ſun raiſ:s from the ſea ; the circulation of 
«« vapours; the origin of fountains ; queſtions on the nature of 
„flight and tranſparent bodies; a determination of the degrees 
of mortality, in order to adjuſt the valuation of annuities on 
te lives; and many other works, in almolt all ſciences ; aſtronomy, 
„ geometry, and algebra; optics and Gioptrics, ballithc, and artil- 
« lery ; ſpeculative and experimental philoſophy ; natural hiſtory, 
* antiquities, philology, and criticiſm ; being about twenty-five 
or thirty diſſertations, which he produced during the nine or 
*- ten years of his reſidence at Londoa ; and all abounding wich 
« ideas new, ſingular, and uſeful.” ( 

In the year 1691, the Savilian Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy at 
Oxford being vacant, Mr. Halley applied for that place, but did 
not ſucceed. Mr. Whiſton, in the“ Memoirs of his own Life,“ 
tells us from Dr. Bentley, that Mr. Halley ““ being thought of for 
** ſucceſſor to the mathematical chair ar Oxford, Biſhop Stilling- 
* fleet was deſired to recommend him at Court; but hearing that 
ehe was a ſceptick, and a banterer cf religion, the Biſhop ſcrupled 
to be concerned, till his Chaplain, Mr. Bentley, ſhould talk with 
* himaboutit; which he did. But Mr. Halley was ſo fincere in 
his infidelity, that he would not ſo much as pretend to believe 
* the Chriſtian religion, though he thereby was !ikely to loſe a 
« Profeſſorſhip ; which he did accordingly, and it was then given 
*« to Dr. Gregory.“ Ci 

In 


(b) See a Tranſlation of this of Chriſtianity. Mr. Le Clerc 
Eloge in the Gentleman's Magazine hath ſhewn, that it is no uncommon 
tor Ga. and Nov. 1747. caſe for men ot letters and of ſcience 

(i) Memoirs, Vol. I. P. 108.— to he fo deeply engaged in their ſa- 
The writer of Dr. Halley% Life, vourite ſpeculations. as to diſregard 
in the Biographia Britannica, ſeems and deſpiſe inquiries which are not 
to doubt the authenticity of this immediately connected with the 
anecdote. But Mr, Whiſton's ve- objects of their reſcarches.] But, of 
racity is unqueſtionable, and he re- ail other deſpiſed lubjects, the vain 
lategit from good authority. The and frivolous ſubtilties of theolo- 
fact appears to be undeniable ; nor gical ſyſtems muſt be p-culiarly ob- 
do we think it by any means dilli- noxious to the coatempt of a geome- 
cult to give ſome probable account . trician. And how large a propor- 
of the Doctor's want of faith.— tion of thele is intermixed with the 


And firſt we may obſerve, that the 
tndies which Dr. Halley purſued 
with ſuch zeal and conſtancy, left 
Im but little leiſure for inquiries 
reign to them; and it is very 
vobable that he had not examined, 

th proper attention, the evidence 


publick confeſſions of faith in moſt 

Chriſtian countries, we need not 

lay; it being but too evident and 

acknowledged, Now this naturally 

prepares 

1 L' Incredulite, Part I. Ch. 5. 
Se „8. 
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In the following year, on the appointment of a new Secretary to 
the Royal Society, Mr. Halley reſigned his place of Aſſiſtant-Se- 
cretary, However, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, for the three 
following years, he publiſhed a variety of curious papers; beſides 
which he communicated others that were not then printed. Among 
theſe was a piece containing an Hypotheſis concerning the phyſi- 
cal cauſe cf the univerſal deluge, by the approach of a comet in- 
volving the earth in its watery atmoſphere ;” which was firſt 
made uſe of afterwards by Mr. Whiſton in his New Theory of 
the Earth.“ 4) 3 

In the year 1696, the Government having reſolved upon recoin- 
ing the ſilver, and five mints being erected for that purpoſe, Mr. 
Halley was appointed Comptroller of the Office at Cheſter, in 


which city he reſided two years: But his attendance on this buſi- 


prepares the way for another cauſe 
of infidelity, which, there is reaſon 
to fear, has long been, and till is, 
extremely preval-ut, and of fatal 
influence: and that is, a miſappre- 
henſion of the nature of the Chrif- 
tian religion, and a miſtakigg of the 
tenets of particular churches for 
the pure duttrines of the goſpel. 
This cauſe of the inſidelity of ſome 
inge nious and learned men hath alfo 
been aſſigned by Le Clerc: They 
ſee, lays he, certain opinions, which 
are manifeſtly falſe and abſurd, eſ- 
tabliſhed in their country by publick 
authority; and, from the zeal with 
which thoſe opinions are profeſſed 
and maintained, are apt to miſtake 
them for an eſſential part of the 
Chriſtian religion. ut being 
at the ſame time well convinced 
that ſuch tenets are abſolutely falſe 
and groundleſs, they then too read i- 
ly determine that the religion it- 
{elf is not true.” 

We do not prefume to ſay how 
far ſuch cauſes may have operated 
in the caſe before us. We think it 
extremely probable, however, that 
a negle& of proper inquiry, from 
whatever motives it might proceed, 
may well be = 3p as one princi- 
pal reaſon of this great Aſtrono- 
mer's unbelief: For we are clearly 
of the opinion of a late eminent 
Divine, That when the goſpel is 
fairly propoſed to our examination 
and faith, with its full evidence, 
and in its genuine purity, “to 


+ Id. Part II, Ch, VI, Se, 2, 


neſs 


© doubt of it is folly ; to rejett it 
„ 13 madneſs,” * 

Happy would it be for the Chriſ- 
tian world, were the religion of 
Jeſus more generally exhibued in 
its native ſimplicity; wholly di- 
veſted of thoſe additions, of man's 
device, which cannot but deform 
and diſgrace it: Its perfect beauty 
would then be univerſelly acknow- 
ledged and reveged, and its holy in- 
fluence would be irreſiſtible ! 

Conſidering the principal object 
of this note, it may not, perhaps, be 
improperly cloſed with the follow- 
ing obſervation of the celebrated 
Gilbert Well: „ Whoever hath 
either neglected, or doth refuſe 
* to examine fairly and impartially 
* the PROOFS and DOCTRINES 
* of the Chriſtian religion, can 
„ have no right to paſs his judg- 
„ment upon Chnſtianity, and 
* ſhould, methinks, for the ſame 
* reaſon, be ſomewhat cautious of 
* cenfuring thoſe who acknowledge 
„it to be of divine inſtitution ; 
« eſpecially as he will find, in the 
„ liſt of Chriſtians, the great and 
* venerable names of Bacon, Mil- 
&« ton, Boyle, Locke, and Newton; 
© names to whole authority every 
„ thing ſhould ſubmit but truth, to 
* whom they themſelves thought 
it not beneath their ſuperior ta- 
6 lents to ſubmit, though ſhe re- 
* quired them to believe in Chriſt,” 
Obſervations on the Reſurrection, 
&c. Introd. P. 13. 

(4) Philol. Trauſ. No. 190, for 
Nov. 1687. 

®* Jortin, Vol,. IV, Serm. VI. 
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neſs did not reſtrain his philoſophical purſuits ; for we find him, at 
this time, ſending to the Royal Society a variety of curious obſerva- 


tions, which were } nv in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


(1D. 


We have already obſerved that, in the year 1683, Mr. Halley 
publiſhed his“ Theory of the Variation of the Magnetical Com- 
« paſs;“ which, though it was well received both at home and 
abroad, he found, upon a review, liable to ſome unanſwerable ob- 
jections: He, therefore, now offered an amendment of his Theory, 
venturing to advance a new and bold conjecture concerning the 
fabrick of the internal parts of the earth. (h Whatever may 
prove at laſt to be the fate of this Theory, yet the phznomena of 


the variation of the needle, upon which it is raiſed, 


ing ſo many 


certain and undiſputed facts, he ſpared no pains to poſſeſs himſelf 
of all the obſervations relating to it that he could poflibly procure. 
For this purpoſe application was made to King William, who, on 
the 19th of Auguſt, 1698, appointed him Commander of the Pa- 
ramour Pink, with expreſs orders to ſeek, by obſervations, the diſ- 
covery of the rule of variations; and, as the words of his com- 
miſſion run, to call at his Majeſty's ſettlements in America, and 
make ſuch further obſervations as are neceſſary for the better 
* laying down the longitude and latitude of thoſe places, and to 
« attempt the diſcovery of what land lies to the ſouth of the Wei- 
«« tern Ocean.” The Captain (for he had now acquired this 
title) ſet out on this attempt the 24th of November following, 
and proceeded ſo far as to croſs the Line; but his men growing 
ſickly and untractable, and his firſt Lieutenant mutinying, he re- 


turned home in June, 1699. 


Having got his Lieutenant tried and caſhiered, he ſet off, in 
September 8 a ſecond time, having the ſame ſhip, and 


another of ſmaller 


1ze, of which he had alſo the command. He 


traverſed the vaſt Atlantic Ocean from one hemiſphere to the 
other, as far as the ice would permit him to go; and in his way 
back he touched at St. Helena, the coaſt of Brazil, Cape Verd, 
Barbadoes, Madeiras, the Canaries, the coaſt of Barbary, and many 


(/) Biograph. Britan. 

(n] His opinion is, that within 
the outward ſurface of the earth, as 
a ſhell, there is contained a Nucleus, 
or inner globe, with a fluid me- 
dium between, which, having the 
fame common centre and. axis of 
diurnal rotation, turns about with 
our earth each 24 hours; only this 
outer ſphere, having its turbinating 
motion a ſmall matter either ſwifter 
or {lower than the internal ball, aud 
a very minute difference in length 
of time by many repetitions becom- 
ing ſenſible, the internal parts will, 
by degrees, recede from the exter- 
val, and not kceping pace with one 


f- 


other 


another, will appear gradually to 

move either eaſtward or weſtward, , 
by the. difference of their motions. 

Suppoſing, therefore, the external 

Shell and internal Nucleus to be 

both magnets, having their poles at 

diſferent diſtances from the poles of 

diurnal rotation, he gives a teaſona- 

ble account of the four maguetical 
poles, which, he preſumes, ate de- 
monſtrated by the phenomena, as 
he does likewiſe of the needles va- 
riations ; to do which, ſo as to a- 
tisly the whole ſtate of the fact, 
comprehending the lateſt oblerve- 
_— had been till then uuauempt- 
ed. 


j 
j 
id 
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other latitudes, and arrived in England in September, 1700. C 
Having thus furniſhed himſelf with a competent number of ob- 
ſervations, he publiſhed : A General Chart, ſhewing, at one view, 
« the variation of the compaſs in all thoſe ſeas where the Engliſh 
% navigators were acquainted ;** and hereby laid a ſure founda- 
tion for the diſcovery of the law or rule whereby the ſaid varia- 
tion is governed all over the world, A work of ineſtimable uti- 
lity and advantage to mankind, | 

Captain Halley had been at home little more than half a year, 
when he went in the ſame ſhip, with another expreſs commiſſion 
from the King, to obſerve the courſe of the tides in every part of 
the Britiſh Channel at home, and to take the longitude and lati- 
tude of the principal head lands, in order to lay down the coaſt 
truly. Theſe orders were executed with his uſual expedition and 
accuracy; and ſoon after his return he publiſhed a large map of 


the Britiſh Channel. /o) AR 


0 


The Emperor of Germany having, about this time, reſolved to 
make a convenient and fate harbour for ſhipping in that part of 
his dominions which borders upon the Adriatic, Captain Halley 
was ſent by Queen Anne to view the two ports on the Dalmatian 
coaſt, lying to that ſea, He embarked in November, 1702, 
went over to Holland, and paſſing through Germany to Vienna, 
proceeded to Iſtria, with a view of entering upon the execution 
of the Emperor's deſign ; but ſome oppoſition being made to it 
by the Dutch, he returned to Vienna. Being introduced to the 
Emperor, he gave him an account of two harbours on the Iſtrian 
coaſt; and his Imperial Majeſty preſented him with a rich diamond 
ring from his own finger, and gave him a letter of high com- 
mendation, written with his own hand, td Queen Anne, He was 
likewiſe received with great reſpect by the King of the Romans, 
by Prince Eugene, and the principal Officers of that Court. Pre- 
ſently after his arrival in England, he was diſpatched again upon 
the ſame buſineſs. He paſſed, this time, thro* Oſnaburg and Hano- 
ver, where he ſupped with his late Britannic Majeſty, then Elec- 
toral Prince, and his ſiſter, the Queen of Pruſſia, Arriving at 
Vienna, he was preſented the ſame evening to the Emperor, who 
directly ſent his chief Engineer to attend him to Iſtria; whither 
they repaired. To the port of Trieſte they added ſome new forti- 
fications ; but the port of Boccari was found fit to receive all kind 
of ſhipping with ſafety. y. Having 


(2) In ſpeaking of this voyage, part of his character. However, 
he has frequently been heard to ſay, this happiacls was allayed by the 
that though he croſſed the line four misfortune of loſing a favourne boy, 
times, — went directly as many who, by ſome accident, was thrown 
times into the coldeſt climates of over beat and drowned ; and the 
the ſouth, yet he had the good for- Captain was fo deeply affetted with 
tune not to loſe a ſingle man of his the loſs, that, during his whole life 
company by ſicknels; which,. no afterwards, he never mentioned it 
doubt, mult be owing, in a great without tcars.— Biog. Brit, 
meaſure, to the extraordinary care () Eloge, as above. 
he took of them, and to that hu- (f) Gen. Dict. 
manity, which was a diſtinguiſhing 


s 


ea ea. 
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Having ſeen the werk finiſhed, he returned to England in No- 
vember, 1703 ; and Dr. Wallis being deceaſed a few weeks be- 
fore, Mr. Halley was appointed Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry, 
at Oxford, in his room, and had the degree of Doctor of Laws 
conferred upon him by that Univerſity. He was ſcarcelv ſettled 
at Oxford, when he undertook to tranſlate, from the Arabick into 
Latin, “ Apollonius de Sectione Rationis.” The original Greek 
of this tract of Apollonius is loſt ; and this Arabick manuſcript 
was the only verſion extant. It was firſt diſcovered among the 
manuſcripts of Selden, in the Bodleian Library, by Dr. Edward 
Bernard, who reſolved to tranſlate it into Latin, but laid it aſide 
before he had gone through a tenth part of it, diſcouraged pro- 
bably by the great difficulty of the work : For the manuſcript was 
not only very ill written, but extremely incorrect, and in a muti- 
lated ſtate. Some time after Dr. Bernard's death, what he had 
left of the tranſlation was reviſed and corrected by his ſucceſſor, 
Dr. Gregory ; and a fair copy of it being ſhewn to Dr. Halley by 
Dr. Alarich, (q ) Dean of Chriſt-Church, the Profeſſor immediately 


Vol. VIII. 1. 


%) Dr. HENRY AL DRN c was 
born at Weſtminſter, in the year 
1647, and educated in the College- 
{chool in that city, under the famous 
Dr. Buſby. In 1662, he was admit- 
ted into Chriſt-church College, in 
Oxford; of which he was ſoon 
after elected Student. In due time 
he entered into Holy Orders; and 
became a celebrated tutor, In Fe- 
bruary, 1681, he was inftalled Canon 
of Chriſt Church; and, in March, 
be took the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor in Divinity.F He had a 
great ſhare in the controverſy with 
the Papiſts, during the reign of King 
James II. and Bop Burnet ranks 
him among thoſe eminent Divines 
who examined all the points of 
Popery with a ſolidity of judgment, 
a clearneſs of arguing, a depth of 
learning, and a vivacity of writing, 
far beyond any thing that had, be- 
fore that time, appeared in our lan- 
guage. _ 

Dr. Aldrich had now rendered 
himſelf ſo conſpicuous, that, at the 
Revolution, when Maſhe, the 
Popiſh Dean of Chrilt Church, 


ed, his Deanery was conferred upon 


him, and he was inſtalled therein on 
the 47th of June, 1089. In this 


F reſolved 


Nation he behaved in an exemplary 
manner, zealouſly promoting learn- 
ing, religion, and virtue, in the 
College over which he preſided. 
That noble fabrick owes much of 
its preſent grandeur to the taſte and 
ingenuity of Dr. Aldrich; for it 
was he that deſigned the ſquare, 
called Peck Water Quadrangle, 
which is eſtecmed an excellent 
piece of architecture. 

In imitation of his predeceſſor, 
Biſhop Fell, he publiſhed yearly a 


— of ſome ancient Greek author, 


fora New Year's gift to the Stu- 


dents of his houſe. Amongſt theſe 
arinual publications, we find ſeveral 
pieces of Xcnophon, Plato, Epic- 
tetus, Plutaich, Lucian, and Others. 
He wrote likewiſe a Syllem of, 
Logick, which was printed at Ox- 
ford, in 1691, under the title of 
* Artis Logice Compendium,” 
and has becu reprinted ſevetal times, 
with variations and additions. He 
publiſhed ſome other pieces; and 
the reviſing of Lord Clarendon's 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion was in- 

truſted to him and Biſhop Sprat, 
Beſides his preferments already 
mentioned, Dr. Aldrich held the 
Rettory of Wem, in —_— 
I" 


+ Wood. Athen. Oxon. Edit. 1721. Vol. II, Col. 1055. 
t Barnet's Hiſt. of his own Time, Vol, I. P. 674: Fol. 


| Preſent State of Great Britain, by John Chamberlayne» Eg. 


vo. Paitl, P. 277. 
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reſolved to complete the tranſlation, however difficult the tafk, 
eſpecially to him who, at that time, was entirely unacquainted with 
the Arabick language. The method he took was, firſt, to obſerve 
carefully the ſenſe of all ſuch words in the original as Dr. Ber- 
nard's verſion furniſhed ; and then, being a perfect maſter of the 
ſubject of the treatiſe, and conſidering well the argument of Apol- 
lonius, he began, by degrees, to diſcover the ſenſe of the reſt; and 
thus going on in this way of decyphering, he read the whole book 
through, and, in a manner, underitood it; ſo that, by a ſecond 


; peruſal, he brought it to the form in which we now have it, with- 


out the help of any other perſon. At the ſame tiwe, from the 
account given of them by Pappus, he reſtored the two books which 
are loſt, of the ſame author, De Sectione Spatii;“ and the 
whole work was publiſhed by him in one volume, 8vo. at Oxford, 
in the year 1706. (r ) 

No ſooner was this executed, than he engaged, with his colleague, 
Dr. David Gregory, in preparing for the preſs the ſame Apollc- 
nius's ** Conics ;”? and ventured to ſupply the whole eighth book 
of the original, which is loit, Here again he had the Lemmata 
of Pappus ſtill extant to aſſiſt him. Theſe helped to ſhew the con- 
nexion hetween the ſeventh book and the eighth, and by that 
help he entirely ſupplied it. In this performance the elegant taſte 
and manner of Apollonius are ſo perfectly copied, that the beſt 
judges have been of opinion that the whole eighth book, as pub- 
lihed by Dr. Halley, may fairly be eſteemed to be the work of the 
fame Grecian maſter. He likewite added the Treatiſe of Sere- 
nus on the Section of the Cylinder and Cone,” printed from the 
original Greck, with a Latin tranſlation, and publiſhed the whole 
in tolio, in the year 1710: Not to mention, that in the midſt of 
all thete publications, the“ Miſcellanea Curioſa“ came out, in 
three volumes, 8vo. being printed under his direction, and con- 
arg farce {ome original pieces of his own. 

In November, 1713, Dr. Halley ſucceeded Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
Hans Sloane in the office of Secretary to the Royal Society; and, 
upon the death of Mr. Flamſtead, (his ſuperior abilities in the 
article of aſtronomy being univerſally known and acknowledged) 
he was appointed, by his late Majeſty King George the Firſt, to 


ſucceed him. It has already been remarked, that one favourite 


In the year 1702, he was choſen 
Prolocutor of the Couvocation. He 
died at Chriſt-Church, on the 14th 
of December, 1710, in the fixty- 
thiid, or lixty-fourth, year ot his 
age, and was buried in the Cathe- 
dral, according to his own direc- 
tions, without any memorial, on the 
ſouth {ide of Biſhop Fell's AY, 
Dr. Aldrich was an univerſal 
ſcholar, 'and had a fine taltc for 
architecture, His manners were 


object 
liberal ; and his modeſty and hu- 


mility were” evident and acknow- 
ledged, Having never been war- 
ried, he appropriated the greateſt 
part of his income to works of hoſ- 
pitality and beneficence ; and eſpe- 
cially to the encouragement of learn» 
ing, of which he was a moſt muni- 
fièvnt 13 His government ot 
his College did him particular he- 


. 
(r) Biograph Britan. 
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object of this great man's ſtudies was his plan for completing the 
theory of the moon's motion; or, at leaft, bringing it to ſuch for- 


wardneſs, as that others might be ſufficiently incited to proſecute * 


a ſcheme which he had always conſidered as the only practicable 
method of finding the longitude at fea. Being now fixed at Green- 
wich, he was not only provided with the beſt conveniences for that 
purpoſe, but was bonoured with his Majeſty's expreſs commands to 
apply himſelf particularly to that ſubject ; the words of his com- 
miſmon directing him to apply himſelf, with the utmoſt care 
«* and diligence, to the retifyg the tables of the motions of the 
Heavens, and the places of the fixed ſtars, in order to find out 
«© the ſo much deſired longitade at ſea, for the perſecting the art 
Hof navigation.” And the liberal competency which he now 
enjoyed, exempted him from thoſe interruptions to which his do- 
meſtick concerns had heretofore expoſed him. He therefore proſe- 
cuted his inquiries with that aſſiduity which was a very diftinguith- 
ing part of his character: And, though he was now in the ſixty- 
fourth year of his age, he attended his teleſcope, without any aſſiſ- 
tance, for eighteen years afterwards. And, that he might be more 
at liberty for the proper buſineſs of his new ſituation, he reſigned 
the office of Secretary to the Royal Society, in the year 1721. C9 
Upon the accefſion of his late Majeſty to the Throne, his Con- 
fort, Queen Caroline, thought proper to pay a viſit to the Royal 
Obſervatory ; and being greatly pleaſed with the reception ſhe met 
with, ſhe took notice * Dr. Halley had formerly ſerved the 
Crown as a Captain in the navy, and ſoon after obtained a grant 
of his half-pay for that commiſſion, which he enjoyed, from that 
time, during his life. An offer was alſo made him of being ap- 
pointed Mathematical Preceptor to the Duke of Cumberland ; but 
he declined that honour by reaſon of his great age, and becauſe he 
thought the neceſſary attendance upon that employ would be in- 
conſiſtent with the performance of his duty at Greenwich. C/ In 
Auguſt, 1729, he was admitted as a Foreign Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, (uv) 
About the year 1737, he was ſeized with a paralytick diſorder 


ig his right hand, which, it is faid, was the firſt attack he ever 


felt upon his conſtitution : However, he came, as uſual, once a 
week, till within a little while before his death, to fee his friends 
in town, on Thurſday, before the meeting of the Royal Society. 
But his paralytick diſorder increaſing, his ſtrength gradually de- 
cayed, and he came at length to be wholly ſupported by ſuch 
cordials as were ordered by his Phyſician, Dr. Mead; till being 
tired with theſe, he aſked for a glaſs of wine, and having drank- 
it, preſently expired as he fat in his chair, without a groan, on the 
14th of January, 1741-2, in the 86ch year of his age. His corpſe 
was interred near Greenwich, in the charch-yard of a ſmall vil- 
lage called Lee, at his own requett, in the ſame grave where he 


F 2 ; had 
(% Biograph. Britan, (:) Gen. Dit. () Eloge, as before. 
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had ſeen that of his beloved wife laid, a few years before. Over 


the grave there ſtands a handſome tomb, erected by his two ſur- 
viving daughters, with the following inſcription in Latin: 


Sub hoc Marmore 
Placide requieſcit cum Uxore cariflima 
Edmundus Halleivs, L. L. D 
Aſtronomorum ſui Seculi facile princeps 
Ut vero ſcias Lector 
Qralis quantuſque Vir ille fuit 
Scripta ejus multifaria lege 
Quibus omnes fere Artes et Scientias 
I!luftravit ornavit amplificavit 
A quum eſt 1gitur 
Ut quem cives ſui vivum 
Tantopere coluere 
Memoriam ejus Poſteritas 
Grata veneretur 
Natus «4 MDCLVI 
Mortuus | * } MDCCXLI 
Hoe Saxum optimis Parentibus 
Sacrarunt duæ Filiæ pientiſſimæ 
Anno C. MDCCXLII. 4 


Dr. Halley was of a middle ſtature, inclining to tallneſs, of a 
thin habit of body, and a fair complexion ; and he always ſpoke 
and ated with an uncommon degree of ſprightlineſs and vivacity. 

When Peter the Great came into England, he ſent for Mr. Hal- 
ley, and found him equal to the character he had heard of him. 
He aſked him many queſtions concerning the fleet which he in- 
tended to build, the ſciences and arts which he wiſhed to introduce 
into his dominions, and various other ſubjects; and he was ſo 
well ſatisfied with Mr. Halley's anſwers, and fo pleaſed with his 
converſation, that he admitted him familiarly to his table, and 
ranked him among the number of his friends. Indeed, the Aſtro- 
nomer poſſeſſed all the qualifications neceſſary to pleaſe Princes who 
were deſirous of inſtruction ; great extent of knowledge, and a 

- conitant preſence of mind: His anſwers were ready, and, at the 
ſame time, pertinent, judicious, polite, and ſincere. But he poſ- 
ſeſſed ti]l more of the qualifications neceſſary to obtain him the 
love of h's Equals. He was naturally of an ardent and glowing tem- 
per, of a generous and friendly diſpoſition, open an pantual 
all his tranſactions, candid in his judgment, uniform and blamete6 
in his, maaners, of an amiable affability, always communicative, 
and totally diſintereſted. He lived and died in that mediocrity ſo 
much extolled by the beſt Philoſophers ; the free choice of which 
implies a great degree both of wiſdom and virtue. The only 
merely lucrative place he ever had, was that in the Mint at Chet- 
ter, Which continued but a ſhort time; and he never deſired 
another, The reputation of other men gave him no uneaſineſs 
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He was likewiſe a ſtranger to thoſe extravagant prejudices in fa- 
vour of one nation, which are injurious to all others. He was the 
friend, the countryman, the diſciple of Newton ; yet he ſpoke of 
Des Cartes with reſpect: And though he was the immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor of Dr. Wallis in the Geometrical Chair at Oxford, yet he 
did juſtice to the ancient Geometricians.— All theſe uncommon 
and molt valuable qualifications were tempered in Dr. Halley with 
a vein of gaiety and good humour, which neither his abſtracted 
ſpeculations, the infirmities of old age, nor the palſy itfelf, 
which ſeized him ſome years before his death, were able to impair. 
And, together with this peculiar and happy chearfulneſs of ſpirit, 
his memory and judgment were preſerved to the laſt. (x) 

Since his death, his long- expected Tables of the Sun and Planets 
were publiſhed, in 1752, in 4to. with this title, „ Aſtronomical 
© Tables, with Precepts, both in Engliſh and Latin, for comput- 
ing the places of the Sun, Moon, Planets, and Comets.” (y) 


(x) Eloge of M. Mairan, as be- was at that time Preſident of the 
fore; from particulars communi- Royal Society. 
cated by Mr. Folkes, who ſucceeded ( y) Biograph. Britan. 
him in the French Academy, and | < 
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IR CHARLES COOTE, a brave and active Officer, creat- 

ed, in 1660, Earl of Mountrath, in Ireland, was the eldeſt 

þ ſon of Sir Charles Coote, a man of great conſequence in that 
: kingdom, who, upon the breaking out of the Iriſh rebellion 
in 1641, was made Governor of Dublin. Ca) During this rebellion, 
| Sir 


Coote 


(a) He had alſo the command of 
a regiment of foot, And fo bold 
and ſucceſsful was he in his mili- 
tary expeditions, that he became 
very terrible to the Iriſh ; infomuch 
that they ſeldom made any reſiſ- 
tance where he came, The follow- 
ing gallant exploit will not impro- 
perly he recorded here ;—On the 
ioth of April, 1642, he was ſent 
with Sir Thomas Lucas, and fix 
troops of horſe, to relieve Bir, and 
lome other places. They were to 
paſs a cauſeway, which the rebels 
ad broken, having alſo caſt up a 

3 


ditch at the end of it: 


made thirty of his dragoons alight, 
led them on in perſon, and beat off 
the rebels, with the ſlaughter of 
forty men and their Captain; and 
then relieved the callles of Bir, Bur- 
rous, and Knocknemeale ; and have 
ing ſat almoſt forty-eight hours on 
horſeback, and loft and ſpoiled a 
hundred horſe in this expedition, 
they returacd to the camp on the 
11th, at night, without the loſs of 
one man. And this was the pro- 
digious paſſage through Mountrath- 

woods, 


hy | 
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Sir Charles, the ſon, diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly. In January, 
aſtle Coote by twelve hundred Iriſh ; 


1641-2, he was beſieged in 


but he obliged them to raiſe the ſiege within a week. Not long 
after he defeated Hugh O Connor and his forces : and, on the ſecond 
of March, he engaged Con O Rourk and his followers, who came 
to plunder. Roſcommon, took Wim priſoner, and killed moſt of 


his party, 


He afterwards totally defeated the rebels, who had 


formed a camp at Kregs, and took all their baggage and provi- 


Hons : 
and other neceſſaries, (G 


And, in Eaſter week, he relieved Athlone with proviſions, 


About the beginning of the year 1644, Sir Charles was ſent by 
the Iriſh Proteſtants, as one of their Agents, to King Charles the 


Firſt at Oxford. Cc 


woods, which, indeed, is wonderful 


in many reſpetis, and, therefore, 


juſtly gave occaſion for the title of 
Earl of Mountrath to be entailed 
upon the poſterity of Sir Charles 
Cocte, who was the chief comman- 
der in this expedition.— Biograph. 
Britan, 
(% Hiſt. of Ireland, &c. by R. 
Cox, Part II. P. 97. 
(c) In September, 1643, 7 
» Charles concluded a treaty of ceſ- 
{ation for one year with the Iriſh 
Papiſts. But no ſooner had the 
King withdrawn the Proteſtant forces 
from Ireland, than the Papiſts, tak- 
ing advantage of the occaſion, per- 
fidiouſly broke almoſt every article 
of the recently-concluded ceſſation. 
To the reputation of the Scotch 
forces, they were the only body of 
Proteſtants who refuſed to comply 
with the baſe terms of the ceſſation : 
A few of the Engliſh afterwards 
joined them; and this {mall party 
pre ſerved their footing in the coun 
try againſt the combined forces of 
the Popiſh and Prelatical faction. 
Inftead of refenting the perfidious 
dealing of the rebels in breaking 
the articles of the ceſſation, Com- 
miſhoners were appointed to per- 
ſuade them to preſerve the peace, 
And under colour of ſending Agents 
to the King to repreſent their grie- 
vances, (a privilege allowed by the 
articles of the cefſution) a treaty of 
peace was carried on at Oxford, be- 
tu een the King and the I'3ſh Papiſts. 
A large body of the Iriſh Protel- 
tants, when they underitood the re- 
folution which had been taken to 
admit of the repair of Popiſli 


In May, 1647, he defeated the Iriſh rebels, 


and 


Agents to Oxford, petitioned the 
Government for a licenſe to attend 
the King on behalf of the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt. On obvious con- 
ſide rations, this reaſonable requeſt 
was denied ; but the Proteſtants, 
meeting with the concurrence of the 
Iriſh Parliament, and under the 


ſanction of the King's proclama- 


tion, ſignifying he would hear the 
complaints of both parties, com- 
—— a Committee of their 
body io repair to Oxford, and at- 
tend to the ſecurity of the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt. This Committee fully. 
anſwered the ſeveral allegations and 
propoſitions which had been delivers 
ed in by the Popiſh Agents: But 
matters were not brought to an iſſue 
at this time. 

Atter this, the Marquis of Or- 
mond was ordered by the King to 
renew the ceſſation with the rebels 
for another year; and a commiſſion 
was ſent him, under the Great-Seal 
of England,, to make ſach a full 
peace and union with them as ſhould 
enable that kingdom to aſſiſt his 
Majeſty in ſuppreſſing his Engliſh 
and Scotch rebels; in conſequence 
of which, a treaty of * between 
the King and the Iriſh rebels was 
opened at Dublin, on the 6th of 
September, 1645, and concluded on 
the 28th of March, 1646; by which 
the rebels engaged themſelves to 
tranſport ten thouſand foot into 
England or Wales, well armed and 
provided. Theſe conditions, how- 
ever, were never performed. They 
ſet up various pleas for their non- 
performance of this part of their 
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and left a thouſand of them dead upon the field : And, ſoon after, 


he had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with them, in which ſome of their lead- 
ing men were taken priſoners. In October, the ſame year, join- 
ing his forces with thoſe of Colonel Jones and Colonel Monk, 
they took ſeveral caſtles and places from the Inſh. And about the 
end of the next year, marching, with the forces he had aſſembled 
in Connaught, from Sligo, ſeventy miles into the rebels country, 
he burned great part of their ſtores of corn, and brought away a 
very conſiderable booty, At his return, he apprehended Sir Ro- 
bert Stuart, the King's Commander in thoſe parts, and ſent him 
to England with an accuſation againſt him. The Parliament fa 
well approved of his conduct in this inſtance, that they ordered 
care to be taken of his forces, and ſent him a letter of thanks. Cd) 
In 1649, he did not meet with the ſame ſucceſs : For he was 
cloſely beſieged in Londonderry by ſuch of the Iriſh as had de- 
clared for King Charles the Second ; and they required him to 
depart the kingdom. We are informed by Ludlow, ce) that, 
during this ſiege, Sir Charles agreed to ſupply the beſiegers with 
powder, upon their engaging to furniſh him with ſuch proviſions 
as he wanted; Which was performed on both ſides. This ſhews 
how little he was afraid of the beſiegers: But how greatly he was, 
and had been diſtreſſed, for want of pay and proviſions, is evident, 
from a paper of requeſts to Lieutenant General Cromwell ; where- 
in it was repreſented, in the name of Sir Charles Coote and his 
forces, that they, being three regiments of horſe, and three of foot, 
had received but eight months pay in eight years, and a peck of 
oatmeal a week. / Succours arriving from England, Sir Charles 
{allied out, and ſcoured the country tor ſeveral miles round, killing 
many, 


agreement, the principal of which of the Fort of Duncannon, who 


was founded on the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving Ireland to his Majeſty ; an 
undertaking which, in the execution, 
proved as impracticable as any other 
of their abortive ſche mes. 
In the mean time, the difficulties 
under which the King's affairs la- 
boured in Ireland from the non- 
compliance of the Scots, were in- 
crealed by the defettion of the Lord 
Inchiquin, Vice-Preſident of Munſ- 
tet, who, after openly avowing the 
publick cauſe by addreſſing the King 
to conclade a peace with his Par- 
liament, and by addrefling the Par- 
lament for ſupplies to carry on the 
war-with the Iriſh, picked a quar- 
rel with the Government of the 
townof Cork, expelled the Papiſts 
from that city, and encouraged the 
toidiers and officers under his com- 
mand to take the covenant, Inchi- 
guin's defection was followed by 
hat of Lord Elmond, Governor 


declared openly for the Parliament. 
The private ſoldiers likewiſe of the 
Engliſh regiments in the North of 
Ireland, could not be prevented by 
authority from taking the covenant ; 
and their officers entered into an 
agreement with Monroe for an 
umon with his forces in a vigorous 
lecution of the war againſt the 
riſh rebels, —See Macaulay's Hiſ- 
tory of England, Vol. IV. Ch. 1. 3. 
8vo, Edit. 

This recapitulation was thought 
neceſſary for the better explainng 
ot the ſubſequent tranſactions of 
Sir Charles Coote, whom we ſhall 
now find engaged on the fide of the 
Parliament. 

(4) Biograph. Britan. Memorials 
cf the Englith Affairs, &c. by Mr. 
Whatelock. Edit. 1732. P. 367. 

(% Ludlow's Memoirs, Vol. I. 


P. 294. 
( f ) Whitelock, as before, P. 410, 
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many, and taking ſome priſoners: After which, in order to pre- 
ſerve the garriton, and the Engliſh intereſt in thoſe parts, he con- 
cluded a peace with Major General Owen Row O Neal, which was 
highly approved of by the-Parliament ; who immediately ordered 
him to be ſupplied with proviſions and ammunition. (g Ac- 
cordingly, being thus ſupplied, and reinforced with a thouſand 
foot, and five hundred horſe, he marched into the country poſſeſſed 
by King Charles's friends ; and having cleared all round London- 
derry, for fourteen miles together, he brought great quantities of 
proviſions into that city, and kept the field without any conſidera- 
ble oppoſition. In December following, having laid fiege to Car- 
rickfergus, four thouſand horie and foot were ſent to its relief, 
whom he entirely routed, and killed fourteen hundred of them ; 
whereupon that place ſurrendered. 

In the beginning of the year 1650, he became ſo formidable, 
by various ſucceſsful enterpriſes, that the Iriſh army in Ulſter would. 
not engage him, tho”. he frequently took conſiderable booties from 


them. In the month of June, he totally defeated. the Biſhop of 


Clogher, who was advancing at the head of four thouſand foot, 
and fix hundred horſe, to prevent the junction of Sir Charles and 
Colonel Venables. He routed this army with great ſlaughter, and 
purſucd them for more than thirty miles: So that, as Sir Charles 
writes in a letter, there were at leaſt three thouſand killed. The 
Biſhop, being much wounded, was taken, and hanged the next day, 
by order of the Preſident, and his head was ſet up on one of the 
gates of Londonderry ;, the ſiege of which city he had, but the 
year before, afliſted Sir Charles in"raiſing. % _. 

In May, 1651, Sir Charles was ſent to attend the motions of 
the Iriſh in Connaught. And in June, he and the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, routed the united forces of the Marquis of Clanrickard 
and the Earl of Caſtlehaven, killing and taking priſoners phree 
thouſand of them. Then he went and fat down before Galway, 
which did not ſurrender to him til! the 12th of May in the follow- 
ing year, after a tedious fiege : In that interval, however, he had 
mzde ſeveral ſucceſsful excurſions ; and, ſoon after the ſurrender of 
Galway, he reduced Sligo, and fo diſtreſſed the Royaliſts, that 
they could not continue in a body ; whereupon they came in, with 
the Marquis of Clanrickard, and ſubmitted. When the Parlia- 
ment's forces had reduced Ireland to obedience, Sir Charles was 
conſtituted Preſident of the Court of Juſtice in the Province of 
Connaught. ( 

At tire time of the depoſing of Richard Cromwell, Sir Charles 
was in England ; but he fer off immediately for Ireland, to carry 

the 


(g) Biograph. Britan. White- (2) R. Cox. Hiſt. of Ireland, 
locks Memorials, P. 422. Part II. P. 24. Ludlow's Memoirs, 
But Mrs. Macaulay lays, that the Vol I. P. 331. . 
Parliament cenſured. Sir Charles (i) Ludlow's Memoirs, Vol. II. 
Coote for the agreement which he P. 704. 
made with O Neal.— Hiſt. of Eng- 
land, Vol. V. . 16. 8vo. Edit. 
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the news of that great event to his brother, Henry Cromwell, and 
to concert with him the proper meaſures for maintaining them- 
ſelves in their poſts, At firſt he ſeemed to aim at nothing more 
than to keep his government in Connaught, and to have his regi- 
ment of foot, and troop of horſe, continued to him. And Mr. 
Ludlow informs us, that he aſſured him of his endeavours to have 
all theſe things confirmed to him by the Parliament, in hopes that 
he would employ them in the defence and preſervation of that 
authority under which he had done ſo many great fervices, and 
from which he had received ſo many marks of favour. This Sir 
Charles promiſed to do, obſerving, that he was fully convinced 
his own intereſt was wholly involved in the preſervation of the 
Parliament, all that he enjoyed being derived from their authority ; 
and that, as he had oppoſed the late King in his arbitrary deſigns, 
ſo he would continue to act in conformity to ſuch principles. (4) 
But when he found that King Charles the Second's intereſt was 
likely to prevail, he endeavoured to inũnuate himſelf into his fa- 
vour. For this purpoſe he ſent Sir Arthur Forbes, a Scottiſh gen- 
tleman, of good affection to the King, and good intereſt in the 
province of Ulſter, where he was an officer of horſe, to the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, who was then at Bruſſels, to aſſure his Majeſty of 
Sir Charles's affection and duty; and that, it his Majeſty would 
vouchſafe to come into Ireland, he was confident the whole king- 


dom would declare. for bim; and moreover, that Ludlow, Corbet, 


and others of the late King's judges, whom the preſent power in 
England had appointed to the government of Ireland, were ſo ge- 
nerally odious to the army, as well as to the people, that they 
could ſeize upon their perſons, and even upon the caſtle of Dublin, 
when they ſhould judge it convenient. The King, however, did 
not chooſe to go to Ireland; but he diſmiſſed Sir Arthur Forbes 
with ſuch letters and commiſſions as he deſired. Sir Arthur, upon 
his return, found the ſtate of affairs much altered. //) For Sir 
Charles Coote, and one or two more, had ſo influenced the whole 
Council of Officers, that they prevailed upon them to vote, Not to 
receive Ludlow as Commander in Chief; and they had, beũdes, 
made themſelves maſters of Athlone, Drogheda, Limerick, Dublin, 
and cther places, for the ſervice of the King. Sir Charles now 
{ent ro Colonel Monk, to acquaint bim with the progreſs he had 
made in ſecuring Ireland; and the Colonel was fo pleaſed with the 
news, that he cauſed the cannon at Berwick to be fired upon- the 
occaſion, and ſent back the meſſenger with letters of thanks for 
the good ſervice, deſiring Sir Charles and his friends not to reſtore 
the Commiſſioners of the Parliament, whom they had ſeized, to 
the exerciſe of their authority. (mY) Soon after, Sir Charles, and 
ſome others, ſent to the Parliament a charge of higtrfreaſon again{t 
Colonel Ludlow, Colonel John Jones, Colonel Ihomlinſon, and 

Vor. VIII. 2. * Miles 


(+) Ludlov's Memoirs, Vol. IT. bellion. Part III. Vol. II. P. 754. 
70g. 
% Clarendon's Hiſt, of the Re- 


8vo. Edit. 1731. 
(m) Ludlow, Vol, II. P. 798. 
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Miles Corbet. But the oppoſite party having reſolved to ſeize 
him and his friends, as ſoon as Sir Charles had notice of their 
deſign, he mounted his horſe, and rode through the ſtreets of Dub- 
lin, attended by great numbers of the people, declaring for a 
free Parliament. ( He likewiſe made himſelf maſter of Dublin 
caſtle, and expelled Sir Hardreſs Waller from the command of the 
army.—'To recommend himſelf ſtill further to the King, he ap- 
prehended John Coke, Chief Juſtice of Ireland, who Rad been 
Solicitor-General at the trial of King Charles the Firſt. 

Notwithſtanding theſe proceedings of Sir Charles, the Rump 
Parliament thought 4 ſo ſure of him, that, on the 5th of 
January, 1659-60, they approved of what had been done by him, 
and other Officers of the army in Ireland, for the ſervice of the 
— and ordered, that the thanks of the Houſe ſhould be 

en them for their good ſervice, to be ſigned by the Speaker, 
and ſealed with the feal of the Parliament. On the 19th of the 
{4me month they appointed him one of the Commiſſioners for the 
management of the affairs of Ireland : But theſe Commiſſioners 
declared for the King. However, betore they declared, they in- 
ſiſted upon ſeveral particulars relating to their intereſt, as Members 
of that nation. C 

On the 6th of September, 1660, Sir Charles Coote was, on ac- 
count of his many and great ſervices for the Royal cauſe, created 
Baron and Viſcount Coote, and Earl of Mountrath in Ireland ; 
and was alſo appointed one of the Lords Juſtices in that king- 
dom. But he dia not long enjoy theſe honours ; for he died on 
the 18th of December, 1661./p) He was ſucceeded in honours 
and eſtate by Charles, his ſon. 


(i) A ſafer phraſe for The King. P. 1009. ibid. No. 604. 612. 


Oldmixon. (2) be Iriſh Compendium, &c. 
{o) Mercurius Politicus, No.602. by Fr. Nicholls, Edit. 1735. P. 107. 
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The Life of NEHEMIAH GREW. 


EHEMIAH GREW, an excellent Philoſopher, and a 
Phyſician of good repute and conſiderable practice, was 
born at Coventry, being the ſon of Obadiah Grew, 
D. D. Miniſter of St. Michael's pariſh in that city. Ca 

He was bred up by his father in the principles of Nonconformity, 

and ſent abroad to complete his education in one of the foreign 

Univerſities, ' where he took the degree of Doctor of Phyſick. 

For ſome time he reſided at Coventry; but determining to ſettle in 

London, he came thither, about the year 1672, when, through the 

recommendation of Biſhop Wilkins, he was choſen Fellow of the 

Royal Society, (& to Which he proved an ornament, and a very 
ſetul member. In April, 1672, he was appointed Curator to 

that illuſtrious Society, for the anatomy of plants; and applyin 

himſelf with great induſtry and ſucceſs to the ſtudy of that — 
agreeable part of nature, he publiſhed many curious pieces upon 
the ſubject, which were received with great approbation and eſ- 

G 2 teem 


(a) OA DIAH Grew was 
born at Atherſton, in the. pariſh of 
Manceter, im Warwickſhire, in 
November, 1607, and was admit- 
ted into Bahol College, in Oxford, 
in 1624, where he took the degrees 
in Arts. He was ordained at 28 
years ot age. In the beginning of 
the Civil Wars, he Gded with the 
Preſbyterians, took the covenant, 
and, at the requeſt of the Corpora- 


, tion of Coventry, became Miniſter 


of the great church of St. Michael, 
m that city; where he diſcharged 
the dutics of the Paſtoral office with 
great zeal, fidelity, and prudence. 
When the delign of putting the 
King to death was viſihly on foot, 
Mr. Grew oppoſed it, to the beſt of 
his power, with his uſual integrity 
and courage : For in 1648, when 
Oliver Cromwell, then Lieutenant 
General, was at Coventrv, upon his 
march to London, Mr. Grew took 
that opportunity ta repreſent to him 
the wickedneſs of the deſign, and 
the ſad conſequences of it, {ſhould 
it take effect; earneſtly preſſing him 
to uſe his endeavours to prevent it: 
Nor did he leave ſoliciting, till he 
had obtained his promiſe for it, 
And, after this, when the defign 
was too apparcut, he wrote a letter 


to him, to the ſame purpoſe, re- 
minding him of his promiſe; and 
took cate to have his leiter deliver- 
ed into Cromwell's own hands. 

In 1651, he accumulated the de- 
grers in Divinity at Oxford ; and, 
in 1634, was appointed one of the 
Aſſiſtants to the Commiſſioners of 
Warwickſhire for cjetting ſuch as 
were then deemed ſcandalous, igno- 
rant, and inſufficient Miniſters and 
Schoolmaſters. He continued at 
St, Michael's, greatly clteemed and 
beloved by his panithoners, till the 
Reſtoration : But retuling to con- 
form in 1662, he was ejected from 
his preferment, in purſuance of the 
Bartholomew Att. He dicd at 
Coventry, in Ottober, 1689, and 
was buried in the Chancel of St. 
Michael's Church. He publiſhed 
ſome ſermons. and meditations, at 
the requeſt of his parithoners.— Sce 
Biograph. Britan. New and Gen. 
Biog- Ditt. Wood's Ath.. Ox. 
Vol. II. Calamy's Conti. of the 
Account of cjetted Miniſters, 
Vol. II. and his Abridement of 
Baxter's Hiſt. of his own Limes. 

(+) Sec the Epiſt. dedicat. to bis 
Idea of a Phytological Hifloty, 
Lond. 1673, Svo. 
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teem, both at home and abroad; and ſeveral of them were tranſ- 


lated into other languages. (c In 1682, he collected all theſe 
pieces into one folio volume, with others of the ſame natute, which 
he publiſhed, at the requeſt of the Royal Society, with many ad- 
ditions and improvements. The general title of this volume is, 
The Anatomy of Plants, with an idea of a Philoſophical Hiſ- 
& tory of Plants, and ſeveral other Lectures read before the Royal 
Society.“ * The Anatomy of Plants,” confifling of four 
books, is illuſtrated with eighty-three very curious folio copper- 
plates, repreſenting the ſeeds, flowers, and many other wp of plante, 
trees, &c. as they appear to the naked eye, and when magnified 
by microſcopes ; exhibiting a moſt ſurpriſing, agreeable, and im- 
proving view of the wonderful variety of veſſels in each, for the 
conveyance and circulation of the air, ſap, and other nouriſhment 
neceſſary for their perfection and beauty.—'The author's judicious 
obſervations upon this intereſting ſubjeſt, in his dedication to King 
Charles II. are well worth the reader's peruſal : «« By this 
«« your Majeſty. will find,” ſays he, “that there are Terre In- 
4% cognitæ in philoſophy, as well as in geography. And for fo 
much as lies here, it comes to pals, I know not how, even in this 
** inquiſitive age, that I am the firſt who have given a map of the 
«© country. Your Majeſty will here ſee, that there are thoſe things 
„within a plant, little leſs admirable than within an animal. 
% That a plant, as well as an animal, is compoſed of ſeveral 
«© organical parts; ſome whereof may be called its bowels. That 
«* every plant hath bowels of divers kinds, containing divers 
kinds of liquors. That even a plant lives partly upon air; for 
the reception whereof, it hath thoſe parts which are anſwerable 
to lungs. Again, that all the ſaid organs, bowels, or other 
parts, are as artificially made; and for their place and number, 
« as punctually ſet together; as all the mathematic lines of a 
„flower or face. That the ſtaple of the ſtuff is ſo exquiſitel 
me, that no ſilk-worm is able to draw any thing near 10 ſmall 
*© a thread. So that one who walks about with the meaneſt ſtick, 
*« holds a piece of nature's handicraft, which far ſurpaſſes the moſt 
*« Eiaborate woof or ncedle-work in the world. That by all theſe 
«© means, the aſcent of the ſap, the diſtribution of the air, the 
* confection of ſeveral forts of liquors, as lymphas, milks, oyk 
„ balſames, with other parts of vegetation, are all contrived anc 
brought about in a mechanical way. In ſum, your Majeſty will 
« find 55 We are come aſhore into a new world, whereof We lice 
«© no end.“ 

The learned Author tells us in the preface, that the firſt oc- 
«*« cafion of directing his thoughts this way, was in the year 1664, 
upon reading ſome of the many and curious inventions of learn- 
ed men in the bodies of animals. For, conſidering that both 


F< of them came at firſt out of the ſame hand, and were, there- 


*© fore, the contrivances of the ſame wiſdom, he thence fully aſ- 


(%) Biograph. Britan, 


6c ſured 
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<«« ſared himfelf, that it could not be a vain deſign to ſeek it in 


«« both. 72 
In November, 1677, Dr. Grew was choſen Secretary to the 


Royal Society, in the room of Mr. Oldenburg. (e In Septem- 


ber, 1680, he was admitted an Honorary Feliow of the College 
of Phyſicians in London, And in 1681, he publiſhed «© A Ca. 
« ralogue and Deſcription of the natural and artificial Rarities be- 
«« longing to the Royal Society, and preſerved at Greſham Col- 
ic lege.” This work was executed, in purſuance of an order of 
Council, in the year 1678. It contains exact deſcriptions of moſt 
of the rarities, and is enriched with many learned and curious ob- 
ſervations. There is allo ſubjoined to it, © The comparative 
Anatomy of the Stomach and Guts begun: Being ſeveral Lec- 
e tures read before the Royal Society, in the year 1676.” In 
1695, he publiſhed alſo © A Treatiſe on the purging Salts :” And 
ſome fmall pieces of his appeared in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions. / His laſt work was calculated, as indeed all his writin 
were, not only to promote the ends of real and folid learning, bur 
alſo of true piety and religion: It is 1ntitled © Coſmologia Sa- 
« cra: Or, A Diſcourſe of the Univerſe, as it is the creature and 
« kingdom of God. Chiefly written to demonitrate the truth 
« and excellency of the Bible ; which contains the laws of his 
„kingdom in this lower world. In Five Books. Lond. 1701. 
« Folio.” Having from his youth addicted himſelf to the con- 
templation of nature, he ſhews in this book, that religion is ſo far 
from being inconſiſtent with Philoſophy, that it is the higheſt 
point and perfection of it. (g And it is much to be wiſhed that 
10 uſeful and excellent a work were peruſed with due and univerſal 
attention; in which caſe there is no doubt but it would produce 
2 ſaitable effect upon the minds and morals of its readers. One 
of the Author's poſitions therein, namely, “that there is a vital 
« ſabſtance in nature, diſtinct from a body,” %) hath been 
reflected upon by Mr. Bayle, (i and vindicated by Mr. Le 
Clerc. (4) 

The character of Dr. Grew is ſufficiently evident from his 
works: For they breathe a ſpirit of 1incere piety and goodneſs, 
and clearly ſhew, that he made ſuch uſe of his knowledge and 
philoſophy as all wiſe and good men ought to make; namely, 
that he endeavoured thereby to promote the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind, and to encourage and recommend virtue and 
true religion. He died ſuddenly, on ihe 25th of March, 1711.00 
Such a life as that of Dr. Grew was a happy preparation for ſuch 
a death |! 


(4) Preface to Anat. of Plants, Principle, ſimilar to Dr. Cudworth's 
Fol. Edit, Plaſtick Form. 

(e) Ward's Lives of the Pro- (i) Continuation des Penſecs 
ſellots of Greſham College, P. 182. diverſes, SeR. 21. P. 21. 

(f) Biograph. Brian. (+) Brbhotheque Choiſie, Tom. V. 

(z) See the Preface. P. 284, &c. 

(6) Coſmologia, P. 31. -A vital () Sec General Dictionary. 
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The Life of Sir JOUN LEAKE. 


IR JOHN LEAKE, a brave and ſucceſsful Admiral, was 
born, in June, 1656, at Rotherhithe, in Surry, being the 
ſon of Captain Richard Leake, Maſter Gunner of Eng- 
land, who was deſcended from the Leakes of Derbyſhire. ſa} 

He was inſtructed by his father (4) in the mathematicks and gun- 
nery, With 4 view to the navy; and he entered early into the ſer- 
vice as a Midſhipman ; in which ſation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 


fa) Life of Sir John Leake, by 
Stephen Martin Leake, Eſq; Cla- 
rencieux King of Arms. Edit, 
1750. Byo, P. 1. 8 

(4) His father, Captain Richard 
Leake, was born at Harwich, in 
1629; and being bred to the ſea, 
was hrit, in obedience to r 
authority, engaged, during the Civil 
Wars, in the ſervice of the Parlia- 
ment, and had a commiſſion in 


their fleet under the Earl of War- 


wick. But this was a force upon 


bis inclination, and therefore he 
took the firſt opportunity to deſert, 
Having engaged ſome of the ſea- 
men in the ſame deſign, they went 
away with the boat in the night, by 
this means eſcaping the vigilance of 
his father ; who, however, ſuſpect- 
ing his delign, diſcovered them al- 
moſt as ſoon as the boat was put 
off; and ſeveral guns were fired to 
flop or fink it; but they got ſafe to 
ſhore. Had Mr. Leake been taken, 
he would noi bave been ſpared by 
his father, who was very zealous for 
the cauſe he had eſpouſed, and died 
ſoon aſter in defence of it, His 
ſon, having thus eſcaped, went a 
volunteer in the King's ſervice, aud, 
after the ruin there, entered into 
the Dutch artillery, where he im- 
proved himſelf in gunnery and en- 
ginecring, for which he had a par- 
ticular genius. As ſoon as he could 
with {afety, he returned to England, 
and entering into the Merchants“ 
ſervice, had the command of a ſhip 
ſeveral voyages up the Mediter- 
rancan; during which, his two clder 
ſons, Henry and John, were born. 
At the Reſtoration, he was made 
Matter-Gunner of the Princeſs, a 


under 


frigate of 30 guns; and in the firſt 
Dutch war be diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his {kill and bravery ; particu- 
larly in two = actions, 
one againſt fifteen ſail of Rotterdam 
men of war; and another, in 1667, 
againſt two Danes in the Baltick. 
In both the ſe engagements, the com- 
manding Officers of the Princeſs 
being killed, or deſperately wound- 
ed, the command, according to the 
rules of the navy at that time, ſell 
to the Gunner, He expected a 
Captain's commiſhon for the latter 
ſervice againſt the Danes; but that 
command being given to another 
before he came home, upon his ar- 
rival, the Duke of York, then Lord 
High Admiral, ſigned a warrant to 
the Commiſſioners of the navy, to 
Pay him gol. till an opportunity of- 
ered for his further preferment. 
Soon after this he was appointed one 
of his Majeſty's Gunners within the 
Tower of London, in conſideration 
(as the warraut expreſſes it) of his 
good and faithful fervice to his Ma- 
jelty, during the war with the French, 
Denes, and Dutch, both by ſea and 
land ; from whence it ſeems that he 
had ſerved in the army as well as in 
the navy. In 1669, he was pro- 
moted from the Princeſs to be Gun- 
ner of the Royal Prince, a firſt 
rate man of war; in which he was 
engaged in the battle againſt Van 
Tromp, in 1673, when the Royal 
Prince had all her maſts ſhot away, 
near 400 of her men killed and dil- 
abled, and moſt of her upper tier of 
one diſmounted. As ſhe lay thus 
tke a wreck, for ſome time, a large 

Dutch man of war came down upon 
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under his father, at the memorable engagement between the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch fleets in 1673, being then only ſeventeen years of 
age. Upon the concluſion of that war, ſoon after, he engaged 
in the Merchant's ſervice, and had the command of a ſhip two or 
three voyages up the Mediterranean. But his inclination leadin 

him to the navy, he did not ſtay long out of it. He had, indeed, 
refuſed a Lieutenant's commiſſion; but this was done with a view 
to the place of a Maſter Gunner, which was a poſt of much greater 
eſteem then than it is now: For theſe Officers wore their ſwords 
on ſhore, kept company with the commiſſioned Officers, and were 
reſpected by all. Beſides, a Gunner was in conſtant full pay, tho” 
he never went out of harbour ; whereas in a time of peace, as it . 
then was, few commiſſioned Officers were employed, and none had 
half-pay, but ſuch Captains as, in the late war, had commanded 
firſt and ſecond rates, For theſe reaſons it was that Sir John 
had refuſed a Lieutenant's commiſſion : And, moreover, he was 
well aſſured of being advanced to a command, from the poſt of 


Gunner. c 


With theſe views, when his father was promoted, not lon g after, 
to the command of a yacht, he gladly accepted the offer of ſuc- 


her with two fire · ſnips, either to 
burn or carry her off; and the Cap- 
tain - Lieutenant, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) George Rooke, thinking it im- 
poſſible to defend her, ordered the 
men to (ave their lives, and the 
colours to be flruck. Mr. Leake 
hearing this, forbad it, ordered the 
Lieutenant off the quarter-deck, and 
took the command upon himſlelt 
* The Royal Prince,“ faid he, 
* {hall never be given up to the 
enemy, whilſt Lam alive to defend 
* her.” His two ſons already 
mentioned were with him; and 
Henry was his firſt Mate. Hecalled 
them to him, and telling them his 
relolutzon, declared, that it they 
tollowed his example, be did not 
doubt of ſucceſs. The undaunted 
ſpirit of the Gunner iuſpired the 
whole ſhip's company with rc ſ0- 
jution. They returned with alacri- 
ty to the fight; and, under the di- 
cechon of the valiaut Gunner, and 
his two ſons, ſunk both the fire- 
!hips, and obliged the man of war 
to ſheer off, Thus, aſter a long and 
obſtinate defence, half burnt, and 
reduced almoſt to a wreck, they 
laved the Royal Prince, and brought 
ber to Chatham, to the admiration 
of all that ſaw her. But this good 
fortune of Mr. Leake was much al- 
12Yed by the death of his cldeſt ſon, 
tenry, who, imitating his father's 


ceeding 


valour, fell a ſacriſice to his glory, 
pong flaia in the battle very acar 


im. 

From the Royal Prince Mr. Leake 
was made Gunner of the Neptune, 
but did not continue in it long be- 
fore he was preferred to the com- 
mand of a yacht, and made alfo 
Maſter- Gunner of Whitehall. Ia 
1677, he obtained a grant for life of 
the office of Maſter - Gunner of 
England; and being likewiſe ap- 
pointed Storekeeper of the Ord- 
nance at Woolwich, he had, by theſe 
poſts, full ſcope for his genius. 
According'y his invention was per- 
petually at work ; and, among other 
things, he contrived to fire a mortar 
in the way that has been uſed ever 
lince; which was not done before 
without great hazard, He had a 
ſurprifing genius in all manner of 
hery productions, ſo as to exceed all 
the engineers of his time: For he 
had frequent trials of ſkill with 
French and Duich Gunaers and En- 
gincers in the Warren of Wool- 
wich, at which King Charles 2nd 
the Dake of York were often pre- 
ſent; aad he never failed to baffle 
all his competitors. He died in 
July, 1096, in the 68th year of his 


age, at Woolwich, where he was 


- buried. - Gen. Did. and Biograph. 


Britan. 
(% Ses his Life, as above, P. 7. 
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ceeding him-in the poſt of Gunner to the Neptune, a ſecond rate 

man of war. This happened about the year 1675, and, the times 

being peaceable, he remained in this poſt a latter end of King 
re- 


James's reign, in 168 8, when his father obtyined for him a com- 


miſſion to command the Fire Drake fire- hip; the occaſion of 
which promotion was this: The King having reſolved to fit out a 
ſtrong fleet, to prevent the invaſion from Holland, Sir John Leake's 
father, of whole genius and invention we have ſpoken in his life 
inſerted in the note, took that opportunity to propoſe the trial of 
a piece of artillery called the Cuſhee Piece, Cd. which was readily 
ranted ; and the Fire Drake ſhip being ordered for that purpoſe, 
2 ſon John, for the better execution thereof, was appointed com- 
mander. His commiſſion was dated on the 4th + September, 
and he was in this ſhip in the fleet under Lord Dartmouth, when 
the Prince of Orange landed ; after which he joined the reſt of the 
Proteſtant Officers in an addreſs ro that Prince; ſo that he was 
continued in this command at the Revolution. 
In the battle of Bantry Bay, in 1689, he ſet fire, with the Cuſhee 
Piece, (e) to one of the French ſhips, commanded by the Cheva- 
her Coetlogon, whereby part of her was blown up, and ſhe nar- 
rowly eſcaped being wholly conſumed ; however, it diſabled her 
for further ſervice ; and ſeveral other ſhips received damage by 
the ſame means. / This engagement happened on the firſt of 
May; and the ſignal ſervice Mr, Leake did in it recommended 
him to the favour of the Admiral, (Herbert, afterwards Earl of 
Torrington) who, two days after, gave him the. command of the 
Dartmouth. On that ſame day he was ordered, with ſome other 
ſhips, to convoy ſome victuallers into Londonderry in Ireland, 
which was then beſieged by James's ferces, and reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremity ; for they had no conſumed the Jaſt remains of 
their proviſions, and ſupported life by eating the fleſh of horſes, 
dogs, cats, rats, and mice, as alſo tallow, ſtarch, and ſalted hides ; 
and even this loathſome food began to fail. (g The enterpriſe 
was in a manner deſperate ; but was carried into execution, chiefly 


by the means of Captain Leake. Major. 


(f) Notwithſtanding the Cuſhee 


(4) The Cuſhee Piece was fo 
called, becauſe intended to be 
placed at the fore - caſtle of a ſhip, 
as a pieck of that name is in a gal- 
ley ; but, inſtead of ſhot, it was to 
fire ſhells and carcaſſes.— Biograph. 
Pritan.—{[CusHEE ſeems to be a 
corruptiou of COURSIER, the 
Frenchname of that large gun which 
a galley carnes, and which, Mr. 
Chambers tells us, is called the 
Courſicr.—Ditt. Art. Galley. ] 

(e) Father Daniel “, ſpeaking of 
this cugagement, ſays, it was by a 
cannon ball; not knowing what it 
was, uothing of that nature having 
been uſed betore,” 


Piece ſeems io have anſwered ſ 
well, as to have done honour to the 
inventor, who prided himſelf upon 
it; yet. whether Sir John thought 
it too deſperate and deſtructive tobe 
brought into uſe, or hated it for the 
ſake of his brother Edward, who 
was blown up at Woolwich as he 
was preparing the compoſition 0! 
the Golhee ſhells, it is certain be 
did not recommend it; and the 
writer of his life could not find it 
was ever uled afterwards. —BiograP! 
Britan. 

(z) Smollet's Hiſt, of England 
Vol. VIII. P. 334- 
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Major- General Kirke was already arrived in the Lough, C55 
with a reinforcement, to relieve Londonderry; but when he came 
to examine the method taken by the enemy to prevent their re- 
lieving the place, he found they had laid a boom croſs the river, 
compoſed of chains and cables, and floated with timber ; there be. 
ing * redoubts at each end, well provided with cannon; and 
that, to ſtop up the paſſage in the moſt effectual manner, they had 
alſo ſunk ſeveral boats, and driven in ſtakes with largeßron ſpikes ; 
having, moreover, intrenched the fides of the river, and lined 
them with two thouſand muſqueteers : He, therefore, judged it 
impracticable to ſail up the river. Accordingly he found means 
to ſend intelligence to this effect, to Walker, the gallant Gover- 
nor of Londonderry ; at the ſame time informing him that he 
would take poſſeſſion of the Inch, an iſland in Lough Swilly, and 
endeayour to make a diverſion in their favour, as ſoon as poſſible ; 
exhorting the garriſon, moreover, to perſevere in their coura 
and loyalty, and aſſuring them that he would come to their relief 
at all hazards. The General finding, in a little time, that the 
garriſon was reduced to the laſt extremity, ſent a letter to the Com- 
modore Rooke, informing him that he was determined to attempt 
its relief at any rate. The Commodore immediately failing to his 
aſſiſtance, ſent the Dartmouth to receive his orders. The Gene- 
ral directed two victuallers, the Mountjoy of Derry, and the 
Pheenix of Colraine, both deeply laden with proviſions, to pro- 
ceed under the convoy of the Dartmouth, and attempt to break 
the boom. Captain Leake reſolutely andertook the ſervice, tho? 
he could have no other men of war to aſſiſt him, there being none 
but what were too large to go up the river. Having made the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions, and borrowed the Swallow's long hoat to aſſiſt in 
cutting the boom, he got under fail in the evening of the 28th of 
July, and made towards the river, being followed by the victual- 
lers; though with the diſadvantage of having but little wind to 
carry them with force againſt the boom. The enemy made a moſt 
furious fire upon them as they paſſed, which was very briſkly re- 
turned, till the Mountjoy {truck againſt the boom, but not having 
force to break 1t, recoiled ; running ſtern foremoſt on ſhore. The 
enemy ſeeing this, poured down to the water-fide, with loud huz- 
ras, made a terrible fire upon her, and prepared their boats to 
board her; all in ſight of the beſieged, who plainly beheld what 
paſſed, from the walls of the town, and whoſe extreme diftreſs and 
anxiety can hardly be conceived, whilſt they thus thought their laſt 
hopes diſappointed. However, the Mountjoy firing a broadſide, 
the ſhock looſened her fo, that ſhe floated and got clear; though | 
with the loſs of Mr. Brownrigg, her commander. In the mean 
time the Dartmouth had done great execution againſt the batteries; 


ſome of their guns being diſmounted, and their men hardly able to 


ſand to thoſe that were not: Aud whillt the enemy were exulting 
Vor. VIII. 2, H in 


(U A Bay, called Lough Foyle, donderry is ſituated falls, a little 
into which the rive: on which Lon- below the town. 
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in the advantage they ſeemed to have over the Mountjoy, the 
boat's crew got upon the boom, cut it aſunder, and hauled the 


| Phenix through, and the Mountjoy followed ſoon after; Captain 


Leake continuing his fire, till he ſaw they had both got in ſafety 
to the city, This ſeaſonable ſupply ſaved the remains of that 
brave garriſon, which, after a hundred and five days cloſe ſiege, 
and being reduced from ſeven thouſand five hundred to four thou- 
ſand three hundred, had ſubſiſtence for only two days left ; nine lean 
horſes, and a pint of meal toeach man. This bold and ſucceſsful 
undertaking, in ſpite of all the enemy's works to prevent it, and 
in ſight of an army of zo, coo men, was performed with incon- 
ſiderable loſs ; and the enemy were ſo diſpirited by the ſucceſs of 
this enterpriſe, that they raiſed the ſiege in the night, and retired 
with great precipitation. General Kinks, who ſaw the action, was 
ſo highly pleaſed with the conduct and bravery of it, that he gave 
Mr. Leake a company in his own regiment, which he enjoyed 
many years after he was a Flag-Officer. (i) 

The importance of reſcuing Londonderry from the hands of 
James, raiſed the Captain likewiſe in the navy; and the Dart- 
mouth being paid off, he had the command of the Oxford given 
him, a fourth rate of 54 guns; and, on the 4th of May, in the 
following year, 1690, he was promoted by the Admiral to that of 


the Eagle, a third rate of 70 guns. And, in 1692, the diſtinguiſn- 


ed figure he made in the famous battle off La Hogue, procured 
him the particular friendſhip of Mr. (afterwards Admiral) Chur- 
chill, brother to the Duke of Marlborough : But the Eagle being 
therein diſabled for ſervice; and on that account put out of com- 
miſſion the laſt day of December, he accepted, for the preſent, of 
the Plymouth, a third rate of 60 guns, which was given him the 
ſame day, And the next year, 1693, he was preferred to the 
Oſſory, a ſecond rate; in which he continued, behaving on all 
occaſions with great reputation, till the end of the war; which 
concluding with the peace of Ryſwick, his ſhip was paid off in 
December, 1697. So that, from his firſt command of the Fire- 
Drake fire-ſhip, in 1688, to this time, making upwards' of nine 
years, he had not been one day out of commiſſion. (4) 

In the mean time he loſt his father, who died in July, 1696, 
when the Captain was engaged with the grand fleet in the Sound- 
ings, His friends, in his ablence, and upon the view of the en- 
ſuing peace, had procured for him his tather's places of Maſter- 
Gunner of England, and Store-keeper at Woolwich : But he de- 
clined the offer of ſucceeding him, chooſing rather to apply to his 
friends, and particularly to Admiral Ruſſel, Sir George Rooke, Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, and Admiral Churchill, for a Commiſſioner's 
place in the navy. However, upon opening his mind to Admiral 


Churchill, that kind friend prevailed upon him not to think of 


quitting 


(i) Life of Sir John Leake, as of the Admirals, Vol. III. P. 12, 
betore, P. 13. Biograph. Britan. Columna Roſtrata, P. 255. 
and Gen. Dict. Campbell's Lives (4) Biograph. Britan. 
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quitting the ſea, and ſoon brought him into action there again, 
procuring him a commiſſion for the Kent, a third rate of 70 guns, 
which he entered upon in May, 1699. This ſhip being A 
in February following, he continued out of commiſſion a year 
afterwards ; but, on the 28th of February, 1700, he went on 
board Commander of the Berwick, a third rate of 70 guns; from 
whence, upon the proſpe& of a new war, he was removed to the 
Britannia, the fineſt firſt rate in the navy. This commiſſion was 
procured for him, by Admiral Churchill, within three days after 
the Berwick was paid off : And he was appointed firſt Captain of 
three under the Earl of Pembroke, who was newly made Lord 
_ Admiral of England. C 

This was the higheſt ſtation he could have as Captain, and 
higher than any private Captain ever obtained either before or 
ſince. But, upon the Earl's removal, to make way for Prince 
George of Denmark, ſoon after Queen Anne's acceſſion to the 
throne, Mr. Leake's commiſſion under him becoming void, May 
17, 1702, he accepted of the Aſſociation, a ſecond rate, till an 
opportunity offered for his farther promotion ; which happened 
ſoon after: For, upon the declaration of war againſt France, he 
received a commiſſion, on the 24th of June, that year, from Prince 
— appointing him Commander in Chief of the ſhips de- 
ſigned againſt Newfoundland ; where he arrived with his ſquadron 
in Auguit, and, deſtroying the French trade and ſettlements, re- 
ſtored the Engliſh to the poſſeſſion of the whole ifland. (n He 
owed this. commiſſion likewiſe to his friend Admiral Churchill, 
who, being appointed one of the Council to Prince George, on 
his being made Lord High Admiral, obtained it of the Prince ; 
and he performed the ſervice he was ſent upon, with extraordinary 
diligence and diſpatch: A work of ſignal benefit to the nation, 


and of conſiderable advantage to himſelf, as it put a good ſum of 


money into his pocket from the ſale of the captures. (=) 

Upon his return home, Commodore Leake was appointed Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue on the gth of December, and Vice-Admiral 
of the ſame ſquadron in March following. In February, 1704, 
he received the honour of Knighthood, and was engaged with 
Admiral Rooke in taking Gibraltar; ſoon after which he par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the general engagement off Ma- 
laga. He commanded the leading ſquadron of the van, with 
which, conſiſting of fix ſhips only, he drove that of the enemy, 
conſiſting of thirteen, out of the line of battle, ſa much dilabled 
that they never returned to the hgh (0) | : 

2 n 


(/) Life of Sir John Leake, as be- 

ore. 

(m) In this expedition 61 ſhips 
were taken and deſtroyed, whereot 
19 were taken; amounting to 3235 
tons, and 209 guns. A. great part 
of the cargoes of thoſe that eſcaped 
was alſo burnt, for they were glad to 


get away half laden, or at any rate, to 
avoid the fate of the reſt. He like- 
wiſe burnt and deſtroyed ſeveral 
very conſiderable ſettlements of the 
French. 

„) Biograph. Britan. 
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In 1705, the French by ſea, and the Spaniards by land, having 
laid ſiege to Gibraltar, ſoon after the Confederates had got poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, Sir John, who was left with a ſquadron for the winter 


guard of thoſe parts, uſed all poſſible means to get from Liſbon to 


their aſſiſtance ; and, in the mean time, kept up the ſpirits of the 
garriſon, by a conſtant expectation of him : he carried on a 


regular correſpondence, notwithſtanding the utmoſt precaution of 


the enemy's ſhips in the bay to prevent it. His endeavours were 
at laſt ſucceſsful ; and he arrived there on the 29th of October. 
At his coming into the bay, the French ran their ſhips aſhore, and 
burnt them. They conſiſted of a frigate of 42 guns, another of 
24, one of 14, a fire-ſhip of 16, a ſhip laden with bombs and gre- 
nadoes, two Engliſh prizes, and a tartane. The Eſtoile, a French 
frigate of 30 guns, got out of the bay; but, being chaſed by the 
Swallow, was taken and brought in ſoon after; ſo that not one of 
them eſcaped. (v 

He arrived ſo opportunely for the beſieged, that two days would, 
in all probability, have ſunk them below hope. For the enemy, 
by the help of rope ladders, found means to climb up the rocks, 
and got upon the mountains through a way that was thought inac- 


ceſſible, to the number of 500 Spaniards ; where they had remained 


ſeveral days. At the ſame time they had got together a great 
number of boats from Cadiz, and other parts, to land 3000 men 
at the New Mole, intending that very night to attack the town in 
many places at once; and, whilſt the garriſon would be thus em- 
ployed in their defence, the 500 concealed men were to ruſh into 
the town ; which they would moſt probably have taken, in ſuch 
circumſtances : But Sir John's ſeaſonable arrival fruſtrated their 


| meaſures. The men upon the hill were diſcovered, the day*after 


Sir John's arrival, hunger drawing them out of their ambuſcade ; 
whereupon he detached out of the fleet 500 marines and ſeamen to 
aſſiſt the garriſon, whilſt Colonel Burr, with 500 men, marched 
out of the town, and attacked them with ſuch vigour, that, not- 
withſtanding they had bound themſelves by an oath not to fall into 
the enemy's hands, 190 privates, with a Colonel, Lieutenant Co- 
lonel, a Major, and 3o Captains, Lieutenants, and Enfigns, were 

lad to take quarter ; the remaining part, more deſperate, were 
either killed on the ſpot, or endeavouring to make their eſcape 
by the ſame way that they came, fell headlong down the rock; ſo 
that it was. beheved few, if any, returned to the camp. Upon 
theſe events, Sir Joha received a letter from his Highneſs, the 
Prince of Heſſe, Governor of the garriſon, acknowledging the 
imminent danger from which he had been reſcued by his fortunate 


arrival, and expreſſing the molt grateful and entire ſatisfaction in 


his conduct. 9) The 


e), Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, 7 Biograph. Britan. Cam p- 
Vol. II. P. 798. Campbell's Lives be [Cle as beſore. 
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The enemy, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, continued 


the ſiege, in expectation of a — naval ſuccour from France; 
and therefore Sir John, having landed as many men as he could 
ſpare, to reinforce the garriſon, continued fill on the coaſt in order 
to alarm and diſtreſs them. On the 19th and 2oth of November, 
he ordered his ſmalleſt frigates to go as near the ſhore as poſſible, 
and then manned all his boats, as if he intended a deſcent ; but 
this was done ſo ſlowly, and the troops feigned ſuch a reluctancy to 
and, as gave the Spaniſh General time to draw down a large body 
f cavalry, which enabled the Admiral to put his deſign in exe- 
ution, and to ſalute them in ſuch a manner with his great and 
ſmall arms, as made them ſcamper back to their camp with the 
utmoſt precipitation. 
The Centurion arriving on the 22d, the Captain gave the Ad- 
iral intelligence that he had failed as far as was convenient into 
he Bay of Cadiz, and had diſcovered a very ſtrong ſquadron there, 
which he apprehended would ſoon be in a condition to fail, Up- 
n this, and ſome other intimations, Sir John reſolved to put to 
a, and to ſtand with his fleet to the eaſtward of Gibraltar; that 
e might be the better able to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be found 
eceſſary, as well for the preſervation of the place, as for ſecuring 
he ſuccours that were expected from Liſbon. 
Theſe ſuccours ſoon arrived: And the garriſon being now in- 
reaſed to upwards of 3000 men, and having already obtained 
any advantages over the enemy, it was no longer thought requi- 
te to keep the fleet, which by long ſervice was now but in an in- 
ferent condition, either in the bay, or on the coaſt; eſpecially 
ben it was confidered that Monſieur Pointis, with a French fleet 
hich the tranſports with the ſuccours on board had very narrow- 
eſcaped) equal, if not ſupertor in force, to that of Sir John, was 
t far off, 'The Prince of Heſſe having acknowledged this to be 
alonable, the Admiral called a council of war, and having laid 
fore them the true ſtate of the caſe, it was unanimouſly reſolved 
ail with all convenient ſpeed to Liſbon, in order to refit, and 
provide further ſupplies for the garriſon, in caſe (as the Spaniards 
ve out) they ſhould receive ſuch reinforcements from Lewis and 
ilip, as would enable them to renew the ſiege both by land and 
This reſolution was as ſpeedily executed as wiſely taken, and 
fleet arrived at Liſbon in the latter end of the year 1704. Cr. 
In February following, Sir John received a commiſſion appoint- 
him Vice-Admiral of the White; and. in March he relieved 
braltar a ſecond time. The French and Spaniards were obſti- 
e in their reſolution of retaking that place, coſt what it would. 
therto the Marquis Villadarias had commanded before the town, 
L had done all that a man could do, in a very bad ſeaſon, and 
very indifferent troops, King Philip, however, removed _— 


| Campbell's Lives of the Ad- diard's Naval Hiſtory, Vol, II. 
als, Vol. III. P. 418, Bur- P. 798. 
's Naval Hiſtory, Pp, 682. Le- | 
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and ſent Marſhal de Teſſe, a Frenchman, in his place; and at {MY , 
the ſame time Baron de Pointis was ordered to fail with his ſqua- , 
cron from Cadiz, to block up the place by ſea. This being per. b 
formed, the Spaniards made no doubt of their being quickly maſ- WW . 
ters of the town, And indeed the Prince of Heſſe found the 0. 
French General ſo much better acquainted with the art of war, Nac 
and ſo much better ſupplied with all things neceſſary, than the ¶ be 
Spaniard had been, that he thought it — to ſend an expreſs of 
directly to Liſbon, to deſire Sir John Leake to come with all-ima- of 
_ ſpeed to his affiſftance, He informed him that Baron de Jo 
ointis was come into the bay with fourteen men of war and two v 
fire-ſhips, and that they intended a general aſſault, ce. 
Sir Thomas Dilkes was in the mean time arrived at Liſbon, «« 
from England, with five third rates, and a body of troops; and «| 
theſe being embarked, Sir John ſailed on the 6th of March, to = 
revent the loſs of this important fortreſs. Upon the 1oth of the 


ame month, being within two miles of Cape Cabretta, he di. 9 
covered five ſail making out of the bay, and obſerved a gun fired MF Bar 
at them from Europa Powe whereupon, concluding the garriſon Wl Liſt 
was.ſafe, he gave chace to the ſhips, which proved to be the Liz] in t 
of 86 guns, the Magnanime of 74, the Ardent of 66, the Arto; this 
— of 60, and the Marquiſe of 56. At firſt they made for the Adn 

arbary ſhore ; but ſeeing our fleet gained upon them, they ſtood i ing 
for the Spaniſh coaſt, At nine o'clock, Sir Thomas Dilkes, oi the 
board the Revenge, together with three or four more of our thips, ff unde 


ot up with the Arrogant, and, after a very little reſiſtance, be dires 
ftruck. The Ardent and the Marquiſe were taken ſoon after; ant ellig 
the Magnanime, on board of which was Baron de Pointis, with direc 
the Lis, ran aſhore, after a ſtout reſiſtance, and were burnt by the in th, 
enemy themſelves, woulc 
The reſt of Monſieur Pointis' ſquadron having been blown from lution 
their anchors a few days before Sir John's arrival, took ſhelter ini Sir Jo 
Malaga bay ; and, after the engagement, the Admiral looked inf Court 
there; but they having heard the firing, and thinking that no fe. all ſhi 
cure harbour, had cut their cables, and made the beſt of their wa our de 
to Toulon. (5) more 
Thus Gibraltar was a ſecond time relieved, and ſecured from which 
any further attempts of the enemy, For Marſhal de Teſſe find the (ct 
ing it now abſolutely in vain to continue the fiege, withdrew f Wares 
troops, leaving only a detachment at ſome diſtance, ta obſerve tb St, Jul 
garriſon. No ſooner was Sir John come to anchor, than he re 
ceived a letter from the Prince of Heſſe, which is inſerted be 
low. C.) His Highneſs alſo preſented him with a gold cup on . 
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occaſion. Indeed, the danger from which the garriſon had been 


ad at reſcued, was great and imminent. Marſhal de Teſſe was puſking 
ſqua - on the fiege with vigour, there having been thrown into Gibraltar, 
per- by the fifteenth of March, (New Stile) more than 8000 bombs, 
maſ- and upwards of 70,000 cannon ſhot fired. Cu, This preſerving 
d the of Gibraltar againſt the united force of France and Spain, was an 
" war, WW act of the moſt conſummate ſkill and bravery, Nor could it have 
n the WW been effected but by the mutual endeavours and perfect harmony 
xpreſs of the Governor and the Admiral. The appearance and exploits 
| 1ma- of the latter ſtruck a panick all along the coaſt ; of which Sir 
ron de WF John received the following account in a letter from Mr. Hill, En- 
id two voy at the Court of Savoy: “ I can tell you,” ſays he, your 
late ſucceſs againſt Monſieur Pointis put all the French coaſt 
.iſbon, into great diſorder and conſternation, as if you were come to 
; 3 and « ſcour the whole Mediterranean, All the ſhips of war that were 
rch, to in the road of Toulon hauled into the harbour, and nothing 
of the BF «© durſt look out for ſome days.” (wv) 
ze dif. The ſame year, 1705, Sir John was engaged in the reduction of. 
m fired i Barcelona; after which, being left at the head of a ſquadron at 
rarriſon Wi Liſbon, he concerted an expedition to ſurpriſe the Spanith galleons 
the Lu in the bay of Cadiz; but this proved unſucceſsful. The caſe was 
e Arro-W this: In the beginning of February, letters came to him from the 
for the Admiralty, with advice of the mighty preparations that were mak- 
ey ſtood ing in the French ports, and the reſolution that had been taken by 
kes, oa the Spaniards to ſend away their galleons directly from Cadiz, 
ir ſhips, under a French convoy, for the Weit-Indies ; which Sir John was 
nce, directed to conſider, and, if poſſible, to prevent. Upon this in- 
er; ani telligence, it was reſolved, on the 16th of February, to proceed 


is, with 


t by the 


directly with the ſhips then ready; and, in caſe the galleons were 
in the harbour of Cadiz, to enter it directly, if wind and weather 
wou!d permit, and either take or deftroy them. When this reſo- 


wn from lution was formed, and the day fixed for the departure of our fleet, 
helter in Sir John acquainted Mr. Methuen, then our Ambaſſador at the 
ooked in Court of Portugal, that it would be neceſſary to lay an embargo on 
at no ſe·¶ all ſhips and vetlels, that the enemy might have no intelligence of 


heir wa) 


red fro 


our deſign ; which order was granted. But as there is nothing 
more ſubje& to diſappointment than human policy, ſo this point, 
which was thought to neceſſary to our ſecurity, proved the ruin of 


eſſe find 
drew hu 
ſerve ti 
an he re 
erted be 
up on tt 

occaſion 


the ſcheme. Sir John was actually under fail from the bay of 
Wares, when he was ſtopped near the bar by ſeveral ſhot from 
dt. Julian's Caſtle : The Officer who commanded n 

firſt 


„ hearty thanks and obligations I 

© lic under. 1 am, 

* With great finceriy and refpeR, 
* GEORGE, Prince of Heſfle.” 
(z) Campbell's Lives ot the Ad- 

mirals, Vol. III. P. 427. 


* having begun to withdraw their 
heavy cannon, being the effects 
© only to be aſcribed to your con- 
duct and care. is only to you 
* the publick owes, aud will owe, 
' lo many great and happy conſe- 


eſs at ti 
off ih 


el { - . 4 
2 * . quences of it: and I in particu- (ww) Lite oi Sir John Leake, 
a X ec cannot enough expreſs my B. II. Chap, 11. 


6 bag 
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firſt ſeveral ſingle guns, and then fired the cannon of a whole bal. 
tion upon him. I his ſurpriſed the Admiral very much, who ſend. 
ing to know the reaſon of it, the Officer informed him that he had 
orders from the Duke of Cadaval not to ſuffer any ſhip of war, or 
merchant ſhip, to paſs the bar; as if, by the order of embargo, 
the Court of Portugal could poſſibly intend to detain the fleet of 
the Allies in their harbour. This diſpute hindered Sir John's fail. 
ing ſomewhat more than twenty-four hours; and though the Pot. 
tugueſe thus pretended to doubt whether the embargo did nat 
extend to the fleet of the Allies, it was found that they had ſuf. 
fered five merchant ſhips to go out of the port the next day after 
the embargo was laid, two 7 which were Danes; and theſe were 
ſuppoſed to have given notice of the deſign. Certain it is, that they 
had intelligence at Cadiz of Sir John's defign, whereupon the 
23 got out of harbour, with a fair wind; and, by reaſon of 
is being retarded, in the manner we have related, they were got 
too ro at ſea to be yg (x) 
ter miſling his d on the galleons, Sir John repaired to 
Gibraltar, __ he end a — from his Ciel Majeſty, 
Charles III. entreating his immediate aſſiſtance, in terms which 
ſufficiently diſcovered the deep diſtreſs he was in, and the concem 
and terror he was under. And indeed his fears were far from be- 
ing ill founded. He had been left in Barcelona with a very ſmall 
arriſon, while the Earl of Peterborough went to conquer the 
zingdom of Valentia, which he happily accompliſhed. In this 
City the French and Spaniards had now ſhut u Charles, inveſting 
it by ſea and land. M. Teſſe was before it, with a numerou 
army, and the Count de 'I'houlouſe had landed, from the French 
fleet, ammunition and proviſion ſufficient for the ſervice of an 
army of 30,000 men. 

Upon the receipt of King Charles's letter, Sir John Leake, 
who had been joined by Commodore Price, with fix Engliſh and 
as many more Dutch men of war, held a council, in which it wa 
reſolved to fail immediately to Barcelona. In purſuance of this 
reſolution, he arrived, on the 18th of April, in Altea Bay ; and 
ſome days after, being joined by Sir George Byng, and Commo- 
dore Walker, with their ſquadrons from England, and alſo, on the 
26th, by the Earl of Peterborough, who came off from Terra 
gona, with a- ſquadron of barks, having 1400 land forces c- 
board; the whole fleet arrived in the harbour of Barcelona, on 
the 27th in the afternoon, without meeting with the leaſt opps- 
fition : For the Count de Thoulouſe having received an exact 
account of the naval force of the Allies, thought fit to ſail awaj 
with the French fleet to Toulon, which obliged the army to rail 


the ſiege with great precipitation. / This relief appeared the more 
| ſurpriſing, 


(x) Campbell's Lives, &c. Vol. total eclipſe of the ſun; which 


III. P. 439- Burchett's Naval natural phanomegon coinciding 
Hiſtory, P. 600. with the ſhame and defeat of ih: 


» (y) The Gege was raiſed on the French, (whoſe Monarch had 4, 
twclith of May, when there was a ſumes 
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ſurpriſing, and muſt conſequently have been the more grateful to 
King Charles and all his faithful ſubjects, as it prevented their 


deſtrution but by a few hours; 


the enemy having made all the 


neceffary diſpoſitions for flurming the you that very night, when, 


conſidering the extreme weakneſs o 


the garriſon, their ſucceſs 


could ſcarcely have been doubted. And accordingly the Kin 
was fo affected with the event, that he annually ä 


this deliverance, on the 27th of May, as long as he lived. (z) 


Vor. VIII. 2. 


ſumed the ſun ſor his device) and 
being miſinterpreted by ſuperſtitious 
terror, did not a little increaſe the 
conſternation of the enemy. In 
alluſion to theſe circumſtauces, the 
reverſe of the medal, ſliuck by 
Queen Anne, on this occaſion, re 
preſented the ſun in eclipſe over 
the city and harbour of Barcelona. 
(z) Campbell's Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, Vol. III P 444. Biograph. 
Britan. — The honour of bringing 
this relief io Barcelona has been 
attributed by ſome perſons to the 
Earl of Peterborough ; particularly 
by Dr. Friend, in his account of 
that Earl's conduct in Spain. But 
the Doctor's account was ſufficient- 
ly corrected by Mr. Boyer, in his 
life of Queen Anne, Fol. P. 139 : 
And in the Gazette of June Sch, 
1706, a particular narrative of this 
relief was inſerted, to do juſtice, as 
it was ſaid, to Sir John Leake ; but, 


on the contrary, the fame honour is 


given to the Earl by inſinuation 
Mr. Martin Leake, the writer of 
Sir John's life, above referred to, 
retemingthis injurious treatment of 
the Admical, has, in juſtice to his 
memory, examined the matter tho- 
roughly, and endeavoured to fet 
the affair in its true light. The 
Gazette ſays, that the Earl of 
«+ Peterborough came ou board, and 
took upon him the command of 
* the fleet as Admiral, &c.” And 
this account has been followed by 
Mr. Lediard, in bis Naval Hiſtory. 
In an{wer thereto, Mr. Leake ſhews 
that the Earl of Peterborough did 
not come on board till the morn- 
ing, ſour hours beſore their arrival 
at Barcelona, and about three lea- 
gues from the place ; and then only 
aſſumed the honour of wearing the 
Union Flag, as Admiral, but took 


Soon 


no command upon him, ſtriking it 
again as ſoon as they came into Bar- 
celona road. For his Lordſhip was 
not DE FACTO Admiral of the 
fleet at that time; and his hoiſting 
the Union Flag on board Sir John's 
own ſhip was an action without y 
precedent ; For though his Lord- 
{tip had a joint commiſſion with 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. yet, accord - 
wg to the rules of the navy, he 
could not act ſeparately from him. 
Sir John, indeed, prudently paſſed 
over this affront at the time, being 
intent to promote the ſervice he 
was upan; but he complained of 
it afterwards, in a letter to his Roval 
Highneſs Thus, fays Mr. Leake, 
his Lordſhip's going on board, and 
hoiſting his flag, contributed no 
more to the relief of the city than 
if he had gone thither with his f! 


flying at the head. of his barge. An 


his coming to anchor before the 
town in this manner, did not in the 
leaft facilitate the motions of the 
fleet. For all the meaſures for their 
relief had been concerted before, 
and in part executed, by che Ad- 
mirals Bag and Waſſenaer, whom 
Sir John had detached from the 
fleet, and who had anchored in the 
road and attually thrown a good 
body of forces into the place, be- 
fore one half of the fleet knew that 

Lord Peterborough was on board. 
The glory of this action baving 
alſo been aſcribed by Mr. Collins, 
in his Peerage of England, Vol. III. 
to Sir George Byng, Mr. Leake cor- 
reds that writer, and ſhews that Sit 
George was fo far from deſerving 
the praiſe there given to him, that, 
by his unneceſſary delay at home, 
and at Liſbon, his ſquadron, with 
the Iriſh convoy, (which was what 
Sir John Leake had moſt 3 
or ) 
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Soon after this ſucceſs at Barcelona, Sir John reduced the city 
of Carthagena ; and proceeding from thence to Alicant and Joyce, 
both thoſe places ſubmitted to him, And he concluded the cam- 
paign of that year with the reduction of the city and iſland of 
Majorca. Upon his return home, Prince George of Denmark 
preſented him with a diamond ring of 400l. value; and he had 


the honour of receiving a gratuity of 10col. from the Queen, as a 


reward for his ſervices, Upon the unfortunate death of Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, in 1707, he was advanced to be Admiral of the 
White, and Commander in Chief of her Majeſty's fleet. With 
this command he returned to the Mediterranean, and ſurpriſing a 
convoy of the enemy's corn, ſent it to Barcelona, and thereby 
ſaved that city, and the Confederate army, from the danger of 
famine, Scon after this, convoying the new Queen of Spain to 
her conſort, King Charles, he was preſented by her Majeſty with 
a diamond ring of zool. value, From this ſervice he proceeded 
to the iſland of Sardinia, which he preſently reduced to the obe- 
dience of King Charles; and Minorca ſoon after ſurrendered to 
the fleet and land forces, (a) Having brought the compaign to 

| ſo 


for) did not join him till five days 
before Barcelona was relieved; 
when Sir John would haye taken 
the ſame mealures, and aQted juſt as 
he did, though Sir George, with his 
ſquadron, had not joined him. 
Life of Sit John Leake, Ch. X11. 
Dr. ym however, in his 
Lives of. the Admirals, remarks, 
That it was by the contrivauce 
* of Sir George Byug, that a con- 
fſiderable body of troops had been 
** thrown into the town ;” namely, 
when he was detached by Sir John 
Leake, as related above: And this, 
may account for Mr. Col- 
ins's aſcribing to him che glory of 
relieving the place. But, as the 
{ame writer obſerves, Sir John took 
to himſelf and his Officers the ho- 
nour of this great exploit, which 
was one of the moſt important, and 
moſt honourable, that happened 
throughout the war, This appears 
by Sir John's letter to the Prince's 
Secretary, dated at Barcelona, May 
1ſt, 17006; in which, among other 
things, he ſays, The 27th of laſt 
month I got to this place, and in 
a lucky time to reſcue it from 
falling into the enemy's hands, 
for they expected to have been 
6 ſtormed the next night. Count 
** Thouloulſc, with the fleet under 
his comu, aud, which conſiſted of 
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% about 28 of the line, retired the 
„ night before; but, if it had 
© plcaled God, that the wind had 
* continued, that brought Sir 
© George Byng to me, I believe I 
„ ſhould have been able to have 
* given you a much better account 
« of his ſirength.” His moſt Ca- 
tholick Majeſly, on the other hand 
was no leſs ready in payin a jult 
tribute of praiſe and reſpect to his 
merit; {© that, if ever there was a 
fact ſo well eſtabliſhed as to be out 
of all diſpute, it is this, that Barce- 
lona was relieved by Sir John Leake, 
— Campbell's Lives of the Admi- 
rals, Vol. III. P. 448. 

(a) Mr. Boyer having, in his 
Life of Queen Anne, aſcribed this 
conqueſt ſolely to Lord Stanhope, 
as the Grit 5 a d principal 
executor of it, and even charged 
Sir John Leake with being back- 
ward in undertaking it, when it was 

ropoſed to him by his Lordſhip; 

lr. Martin Leake looks upon this 
relation as very 10jurious to Sir 
John, and, therefore, vindicates 
him hom the cenſure in every 
article, And whereas the ſame ho- 
nour is aſcribed to his Loidihaip, in 
the inſcription on his monument in 
Weltminſter Abby, Mr. Leake has 
compoſed an epitaph for Sir John, 
wherein are theſe words, © Infulas 
« Majurcam, 


grout 
with 

even 
ral; 
at le; 


«joint 
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ſo happy a concluſion, Sir John returned home ; where, during his 
abſence, he had been appointed one of the Council to the Lord- 
High-Admiral : He was likewiſe elected Member of Parliament 
both for Harwich and Rocheſter, for the latter of which he made 
his choice. In December of the ſame year, he was made a ſecond 
time Admiral of the fleet. In May, 1709, he was conſtituted 
Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, and appointed one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty in December following. Upon the change of 
the Miniſtry, in 1710, Lord Orford reſigning the place of Firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, Sir John was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed him ; but he declined the offer : Yet he was continued firſt 
in the new commiſſion, though not Firſt Commiſſioner; by which 
means he avoided the hazard of that poll, being not accountable 
more than any of the reſt for the proceedings of the Board, tho 
he ſat in the chair and repreſented the Firſt — —hang In the 
beginning of Auguſt, 1713, the Earl of Strafford was appointed 
Firſt Commiſſioner ; but being abroad, all the management ſtill 
lay upon Sir John, though now but the ſecond in the commiſſion, 
The ſame year be was choſen, a ſecond time, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Rockeſter ; and was made Admiral of the fleet the third 
time in 1711, and again in 1712, when he conducted the Engliſh 
forces to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk. It is obſervable, that he 
had the good fortune to begin the war with the proſperous expe- 
dition to Newfoundland, and to cloſe it with this lait remarkable 
iſſae of a long ſeries of ſucceſs. Before the expiration of the 
year, the commiſſion of Admiral of the fleet was given to him a 
fifth time. He was alſo choſen Member for Rocheſter a third 
time. C | 
Upon her Majeſty's deceaſe, Auguſt 1, 1714, his poſt of Rear- 
Admiral was determined; and he was ſuperſeded as Admiral of the 
fleet by Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; in November following. In the 
univerſal change that was made in every branch of the public k 
affairs, upon the acceſſion of King George I. Admiral Leake could 
not hope to be excepted. He honoured the memory of his Royal 
Miſtreſs after her deceaſe, and failed not to manifeſt his dutiful 
and affe tionate attachment: and he never went to Court, This 
behaviour was eafily conſtrued into a diſinclination to ſerve the 
preſent Sovereign; and, though his hiſtorian aſſures us this was a 
groundleſs aſperſion, yet it was made a handle for removing him, 
with a penſion of 6ool. a year; which was no more than had been 
given to Sir Stafford Fairbourne, who had been only Vice-Admi- 
ral; whereas by the conſtant uſage, penſions are always equivalent 
at leaſt to the half-pay, Ws 24 an Admiral of the fleet, is 
| 2 clear 


and ſea Commanders amicably con- 

curred ; and no preference can, per- 

haps, be given to either, without 

doing an 1njury to the other. —Life 

of Sir John Leake, B. III. Ch. V. 
(5) Gen. Did. 


* Majorcam, Minorcam, Sardiniam 
„ad Deditionem compulit;“ to 
which, he maintains, Sir John has 
a right, as much as his Lordſhip has 
o thoſe on his monument; it bein 
« joint. action, in which the lan 
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clear fifty ſhillings a day. Sir John reſented this treatment, as 
what he did not deſerve ; and the mote ſo, as ſome concurring cir- 
cumſtances tended to convince him of its peculiar injuſtice and 
diſreſpect. He was therefore hardly prevailed with to accept the 
penſion, which, being full taxed, nd ill paid, did not amount to 
clear 5ool. a year. (c) 

After this he lived privately ; and building a little box at Green- 
wich, ſpent part of his time there; going ſometimes, for variety, 
to a country-houſe he had at Beddington, in Surry. Sir John, 
when a young man, had married a daughter of Captain Richard 
Hill, of Yarmouth, by whom he had one ſon, an only child, whoſe 
miſconduct had, for many years, given him a great deal of uneaſi- 
neſs. He had been made a Captain in the navy when very 
young, and in a few years had got more by prizes than his father 

ained in his whole life; but he married diſgracefully, and havin 

— all, about the time that his father retired, he now 3 
upon him for a ſupport. Except in this inſtance, Sir John paſſed 
his life with comfort and tranquility. In Auguſt, 1719, he was 
ſeized with an apoplectick diſorder, but it went off without any 
viſible ill conſequence. In March following his ſon died, after a 
lingering incurable diforder, which had prepared his father for 
the event, who yet diſcovered a more than ordinary forrow and 
affliction for his loſs, notwithſtanding the painful concern his wrong 
and unhappy courſe of life had given him. 

Sir John had been ſometimes troubled with a defluxion in his 
eyes, and to relieve this complaint, an iſſue had been cut between 
his ſhoulders, which, ſoon after the death of his ſon, dried up: A 
ſymptom which was not much regarded, as no ill effect appeared 
from it immediately, But, in the beginning of Auguſt, 1720, 
he found his back troubleſome, occaſioned by a pimple in that 
place; and this growing worſe, in a few days turned to a mortifi- 
cation. Cutting was then propoſed, as the only remedy ; but Sir 
John was very averſe to the uſe of that noted, being perſuaded 
that he ſhoald not long ſurvive it, and declaring that he would 
rather die by the diſtemper than the operation. Rotwihilaading 
for the ſatisfaction of his friends, he ſubmitted chearfully, and 
went thro? the operation with the utmoſt reſolution ; but all means 
proving ineffectual, he died at Greenwich; and, on the zoth of 
that ſame month of Auguſt, his body was conveyed from thence, 
in a manner ſuitable to the rank of a Rear-Admiral of England, 
to the pariſh church of Stepney, and there depoſited in a family 
vault, under a monument which he had erected, ſome years before, 
upon the death of his wife. (4) 

By his will, which he had made a few years before his death, 
Sir John had deviſed his eſtate to truſtees for the uſe of his ſon, 
during his life ; and, upon his death without iſſue, to Captain 
Martyn, who married hs wife's ſiſter, and to his heirs ; by which 
means it came to that Captain's ſoy, Stephen Martyn Leake, _ 

willy 


(e) Biograph. Britan. (d) Biograph. Britan. 
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who, in gratitude to his memory, wrote an accurate account of 
his life, collected from original letters and papers; to which work 
we have been greatly indebted, and from which we ſhall now ſelect 
tome particulars of the character of Sir John, as it is there drawn, 
at length. 


Sir Joux LeAKE was of a middle ſtature, well made and ſtrong, 


a little inclining to corpulency : His complexion was florid, his 


counrenance open, his eyes ſharp and piercing, and his addreſs 


graceful and manly. He had a good conſtitution, hardly know- 
ing what it was to be ſick. He drank his bottle freely, yet never 
to exceſs, nor fo as to impair his health. He was naturally chear- 
fal and good-humoured, free and open, unleſs before ſtrangers, 
when he would be a litcle reſerved at firſt, but it ſoon diſa G 
Though he had no elaſſical learning, yet, having very 2 
parts, few men expreſſed themtelves better either in writing or 
ſpeaking. His paſſions, though ſtrong, never betrayed him into 
any indecency: his heat was ſoon over, being eaſily paciſied, and 
ready to forgive; for no man was more humane. | 

He was certainly one of the beſt ſeamen this iſland has pro- 
duced, being a perfect maſter both in theory and practice. He 
likewiſe underſtood ſhip-building, gunnery, fortification, and the 
diſcipline of the land ſervice. His courage was of the keener 
ſort, yet without raſhneſs. He would endure the fatigue of any 
difficulties, and had great preſence of mind in any danger. In 
councils of war, when it was inſinuated that the undert ing was 
impracticable, Sir John uſually replied, ** Let us make it prac- 
e tieable;ꝰ and before he propoſed any enterprize, he was well 
prepared to anſwer all objections, and even to carry it imme- 
diately into execution. This prudent forecaſt, by which he re- 
gulated all his undertakings, drew a great deference to his opinion, 
and contributed not a little to render him fortunate in all his de- 
agns ; which being executed with vigour, were attended with ſuch 
glorious ſucceſs, that he juſtly acquired the characteriſtick epithers 
of the brave and fortunate Admiral. As he never was proud of 
his own fortune, ſo he never envied the fortune of others, nor at- 
tempted to ſupplant them. He ſet himſelf wholly to perform the 
buſineſs he was engaged in; and in every ation acquitted himſelf 
with fidelity, and the greateſt modeſty, He hated every thing 
mean or mercenary ; and in his whole life he never purſued an 
enterpriſe from private and ſelfiſh views. He diſregarded both 
riches and grandeur. He ſhunned the honour of Knighthood for 
ſome time; and he refuſed to be a Peer. In private life, no man 
was a better huſband, a better father, or a more fincere friend; 
never happier than when amidſt his family, and always taking 
pleaſure in ſerving others. Few men were leſs addicted to vice 
of any kind: Even that of ſwearing, ſo generally gractiſed amongſt 
ſea commanders in his time, he was rarely guilty of. He was, 
moreover, not only morally but chriſtianly virtuous. He had a 
Juſt ſenſe of religion, cauſing divine worſhip to be duly —_ 

| — 
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and e it by bis own example, He was a frequent an 
attendant at the holy communion ; and there is the greateſt rea- gi 
ſoa to believe that he uſed private prayers, ſuch having been found ei 
amongſt his papers, in his own hand-writing, adapted to the diffe. pri 
rent circumſtances of his life. In a word, he was a virtuous, hu- be 
mane, generous, gallant man, and one of the greateſt Admirals 8 
of his time, as his actions demonſtrate: And one thing can be to 
ſaid of him, which can be ſaid of no other Admiral, that he never tak 


committed one miſtake, nor had his conduct once cenſured. Ce 


%) Lite of Sir John Leake. See Note 4, P. 3. 
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EREMY COLLIER, an eminent Non-juring Divine, was 
born at Stow Qui, or Quire, in Cambridgeſhire, on the 23d 
of September, 1650. His father was a Clergyman, and 
ſome time Maſter of the Free-fchool at Ipſwich, in the 

county of Suffolk, He was educated under his father at Ipſwich ; 
from whence he was ſent to Cambridge, and was admitted a poor 
ſcholar of Caius College, in the year 1669. Having taken the 
degree of Mafler of Arts, and entered into Prieſt's Orders, he 
ofnciated for ſome time at the Counteſs Dowager of Dorſet's, at 
Knowle, in Kent; from whence he removed to a ſmall Rectory at 
Ampton, near St. Edmund's Bury, in Suffolk, He held this be- 
neſice fix years, and then reſigned it, and came to London in 1685, 
and was ſoon after made Lecturer at Gray's Inn. But the Revo- 
lation coming on, he was obliged to decline the publick exerciſe of 
his function. (a) 

Mr. Collier, however, was of too active a ſpirit, and too zea- 
lous for the cauſe he had eſpouſed, to fit down in filence. He 
therefore began the attack on the Revolution, in a pamphlet writ- 
ten in anſwer to a 'Treatiſe publiſhed by the famous Dr. Gilbert 
Burnet, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, under the title of“ An 
**- Enquiry into the preſent State of Affairs,“ &c ; in which _ 
James is treated as a Deſerter from his crown. C This tra 
of Burnet was well written ; and Mr. Collier finding that the Con- 
vention was in a great meaſure influenced by the publications of 
this Divine, undertook a Reply to his Treatiſe ; which he entitled, 
*The Deſertion diſcuſſed, in a Letter a Country Gentleman.“ 
Lond. 1688. 4to. To this pamphlet of Mr. Collier's an anſwer 
was written by Edmund Bohun, Eſq. ( And, ſome time after, 

an 


(a) Biograph. Britan, () Stne Tradts in the reign of 
(% See the Collection of Trafts King William, Vol. I. P. 116. 
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an anſwer of another ſort was ſent to him; for his performance 


ave ſuch offence, that, when the government was ſettled, he was 
ſeized and committed to Newgate ; where he remained a cloſe 
priſoner for ſome months, but was art length diſcharged without 
being brought to a trial. (d : 

This impriſonment did not intimidate him. He continued firm 
to the principles he had embraced, and not only abſtained from 
taking the oaths which the new Legiſlature had impoſed, but 
laboured to the utmoſt of his power to prevent others from com- 
plying with them. To this end he wrote ſeveral pieces, in which 
he oppoſed, with great vigour and ſpirit, the Revolution and all 
its abettors: And thus he became extremely obnoxious to the 
Government, which only waited for a proper opportunity to give 
ſome check to his impetuous career. 

It was not long before ſuch an opportunity was found ; for in- 
formation being given to the Earl of Nottingham, at that time 
Secretary of State, that Mr. Collier, with one Mr. Newton, 
another Non-juring Clergyman, was gone down to Romney Marſh ; 
this was enough to. fix a ſuſpicion that they were gone with a 


view of ſending intelligence to the other tide of the water, or of 


receiving intelligence from thence ; and thereupon meſſengers were 
ſent down to apprehend them. 'They were accordingly brought 


to London, and, after a ſhort examination before the Earl, who 


charged them with being in a deſign againſt the Government, they 
were committed to the Gatehoute, But as no evidence of their 
being engaged in any ſuch deſign could be found, they were ad- 
nitted to bail. Mr. Collier, however, had not been long at liberty, 
fore he began to queſtion the conſiſtency of his conduct in giving 

il; becauie he thought it carried in it an acknowledgment of 
ie juriſdiction of the Court in which the bail was taken, and 
ontequently of that power, from whence the authority of the 
ourt was derived; he therefore ſurrendered in the diſcharge of 
us bail before the Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, (e and was com- 
itted ro the King's Bench priton : But, by the intercefhon of 
s friends, he was releaſed in a few days. Yet even this did not 
ontent him; nor would he let the affair drop, without attempting 

lupport his principles and juſtify his conduct. For this purpoſe 
wrote ſeveral pieces on the ſubject. % This happened in the 

ter end of the year 1692. 

We hear no more of Mr. Collier till the year 1696 ; when we 
ad kim acting a very extraordinary part, in regard to Sir John 
end and Sir William Perkins, (gg who were convicted ot be- 

ing 


0 Biograph Britan. Gen. Dit, 
Sce the Life of this wile and 
ht Judge in our Seventh Vol. 
/ Biograph. Britan. 

Sir Joux FäaiEND had 
en, hom mean beginnings, to 
eat Credit and much wealth : Ile 


was employed by King James, and 
had all this while ſtuck firm to his 
iutereſts: His purſe was more con- 
lideted than his head, and was open 
on all occaſions, as the party ap- 
phed to him. While one Patkher 
was formerly in the Tower, upon 


ust. 
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ing concerned in the aſſaſſination plot. The fact was this :—My, 
Collier, with Mr. Cook and Mr. Snatt, two Clergymen of hi; 
own way of thinking, attended thoſe unhappy perſons at the place 
of their execution, upon the third of April; where Mr. Collier ſo. 
lemnly abſolved the former, as Mr. Cook did the latter ; and all 


three joined in the impofition of hands upon them both. {+ This, 
as might well be expected, made a very great noiſe, and was looked 
upon as a very high inſult on the civil and eccleſiaſtical . 1 
for which reaſon there was a declaration publiſhed, 11gned by the J 
two Archbiſhops and ten of their Suffragans, in which they ſigni. p 
fied their abhorrence of this ſcandalous and irregular, this inſolent by 
and ſeditious proceeding. Ci But eccleſiaſtical cenſure was ne F 
all they underwent : they were proſecuted alſo in the Secu », 
Courts, as enemies to the government. In conſequence of thi, WF «+ 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Snatt were committed to Newgate, but wer: * 
afterwards releaſed without being brought to a trial; but M. 5 
Collier having ſtill his old ſcruple about putting in bail, and there. If. 
fore abſconding, was outlawed, and ſo continued to the time oi co: 
his death. He did not fail, however, to have recourſe to his per bea 
as uſual, in order to juſtify his conduct upon this occaſion; for Pre 
publiſhed ©* A Defence of the Abſolution given to Sir Willis 905 
«« Perkins at the Phice of Execution; and alſo, A farther Vine 1 
« cation thereof, occaſioned by the Declaration of the Archbiſho trea 
« and Biſhops ;” together with other replies and rejoinder i conr 
Amon? * 
n 
information of an aſſaſſination of was one of the fix Clerks in Ch 15 7 
the King deſigned by him, he fur- cery, and took all oaths to the Kin 
n iſhed the money that corrupted his vernment, rather than loſe | * 
keepers, and helped him to make place: He did not only conſent Aeli 
his. eſcape out of the Tower: He the deſign of aflaſſination, but wich“ 
knew of the aſſaſſination, though be dertook to bring hve men, e ce 
was not to be an actor in it: But he ſhould aſſiſl in it ; and he had bro du, 
had a commiſſion for raifing a regi- up horſes for that lervice: He h in hi, 
ment for King James; and he had ſelf was not to have atted wu, c 
entertained and paid the Officers he likewiſe had a commiſhon fu duirie 
who were to ſerve under him: He regiments and, therefore, was the 
had alſo joined with thoſe who had referve himſelf for that fervic * * 
ſent over CHARNOCK “, in May, He bad alſo provided a flock pleaſu 
1695, with the meſſage to King arms, which were hid under grou which 
James; and it appeared now, that and were now diſcovered. US could 
they had then deſired an invaſion this evidence he was conde mae wich; 
with 800 foot, and 1000 horſe, and —Burnet's Hiſt. of his OWN 1. place 2 
had promiſed to join theſe with Vol. II. P. 172. Fol. Edit, 4 
2000 horſe, upon their landing. (6) Compl. Hiſt. of Eng 7 402g 
Upon all this evidence, Friend was Vol. III. Oldmixon's Hill. of Jeu, ; 
—_— Stuart's, Vol. II P. 143. the I. 
* PERKINS was a gentleman of (i) This Declaration is to two int 
eſtate, who had gone violently into found in che Appendix to the I m. Tu. 
the paſſions and intereſts of the Vol, of the State Tracts in 5 
Couit, in King Charles's time: He time of King William. 
» De 


* A Fellow of Magdalen College, who, in King James's time, had turned Pi 
and was a hot aud active agent among the Jacobites. 


Bur net. 


He was executed iu 10; 
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Amongſt his opponents on this occaſion, we meet with the learned 
ody, (4) who, at the command of Archbiſhop 
wrote Animadverſions on Mr. Collier's Defence,” &c. 
When this affair was over, Mr. Collier's political activity being 
checked, his attention was diverted to other objects: He em- 
K 


— Dr. 
place 
r ſo- 
del Vor. VIII. 2. 
This, 
Hoke! (4) Dr. Hur Hop was 
nent: born, in the year 1659, at Odcombe, 
by the in be county of Somerſet ; of which 
fhoni. place his father was Rettor. He 
ole was educated at Wadham College 
OY in Oxford, where he was choſen 
Las 18 Fellow in n At the age of 
Seculr WR »1 years, be publiſhed his celebrated 
f this, « Differtation againſt Ariſteas's Hiſ- 
ut wen tory of the Seventy Interpreters;“ 
M. which was received with great ap- 
ut di pauſe by the learned, except by 
| there Iſaac Voſſius, who had eſpouſed the 
time d contrary opinion, and could not 
his pet nm wn ſuch a boy as Hody ſhould 
„ for b pte ſume to contend with one of his 
Willa , and reputation for letters. He 


publiſhed, therefore, an anſwer to 


Fit this _ * 1 in Ry + ” 

hbiſho treated Mr, Hody very harſhly an 

joinder conte mptuouſly 9 * 

| Amon The ſubſtance of the Hiſtory of 
8 Ariſtcas concerning the ſeventy- 


two Greek Interpreters of the Bible 


s in Che is this; Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
to the King of Egypt, and founder of the 
; loſe 1 noble Nbrary at Alexandria, being 
conſent d:irous of enriching that library 
n, but u with all ſorts of books, committed 
men, the care of it to Demetrius Phala- 
nad brouſ reus, a noble Athenian, then living 
: Hen in his court. Demetrius being in- 
ed iu 11, formed, ip the courſe of his en- 
niſhon 1088 quirics, of the law of Moſes among 
Ore, WS BY the Jews, acquainted the King with 
at few; who, thereupon, ſignified his 

a Rock Wi pleaſure that a copy of that book, 
ader gro which was then only in Hebrew, 
red. U ſhould be ſent for from Jeruſalem, 
ondem with interpreters from the ſame 
5 OWN 1188 place to trauſlate it into Greek, A 
dit. de putation was accordingly ſcat to 
of ENS Eleazar, the High - Prieſt of the 
$ Hill, ol Jews, at Jeruſalem ; who lent a copy 


Jo of the Hebrew ay * and ſeventy- 
1 


on is 7 two interpreters, ſix ou: of each of 
to the the Twelve Tribes, to tranſlue it 
"rats in 

| 

4 turned P- 
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Teniſon, 


ploye 


into Greek. When they were 

come to Egypt, the King cauſed 

them to be conducted into the 

iſland of Pharos, near Alexandria, 

where appartments were prepared 

for chem, and where thev com- 

pleted their tranſlation in ſeventy- 

two days.—Such is the ſtory told 

by Ariſteas, who is ſaid to have 

been one of King Ptolemy's court. 

Mr. Hody ſhews, that it 3s the in- 

vention of ſome Helleniſt Jew; 

that it is full of anachroniſms and 

groſs blunders; and, in ſhort, was 

written on purpoſe to recommend 

and give greater authority to the 
Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which from this ſtory hath 
received the name of the * — 
gint. IIis opinion is that this ver- 
hon was made in the time of the 
two Ptolemies, Lagi and Philadel- 
phus; that it was not made by order 
of King Ptolemy, or under the di- 
rection of Demetrius Phalareus, in 
order to be de poſited inthe Alexan- 
drine Library, but b» Helleniſt 
Jews for the uſe of their own coun- 
try men. 

In 1689, Mr. Hody wrote the 
6 —— to John Melala's 
Chronicle, printed at Oxford ;”” and 
the year atter he was mace Chap- 
lain to Biſhop Stillingfleet, being 
tutor to his fon, at Wadham Col- 
lege. The deprivation of the Bi- 
ſhops, in 1691, who had refuſed the 
oaths to William and Mary, en- 
gaged him in a controverly with Mr. 
Doducll; which recommended him 
to Archbithop Tillotion, to whom, 
and to his {ucceffor, Dr. Teniſon, 
he was Domeſtick Chaplain: 

Archbiſhop Tehiſon gave him a 
Rectory in Kent, which ha exchang+ 
ed for the united Rettories of St, 
Michael Royal and St. Martin's 

Vintrey, 


+ De Vita & Scriptis H. Hodii Differtatio ; prefixed to his learned work De 


\ Biog. Dict. 


uted ws 104 


Grecis tuft 1bus, Lioguz Grece Inftauretoribus, 


| XC 
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ployed himſelf in collecting and reviſing ſeveral of his miſcel. 
laneous pieces, which he publiſhed under the title of Eſſays upon 
«« ſeveral Moral Subjects. The merit of theſe Eſſays was ſuch, 
that, notwithſtanding the prejudice of party, which, as may eafily 
be imagined, ran ſtrong againſt him, they were generally well re- 
ceived, and have run through many editions ſince. They conſiſt 
of three volumes in 8vo. ; the 1ucceſs of the firſt volume en- 
couraging the author to add the other two. 
In the = 1698, we find this enterpriſing Divine engaged in 
a work of ſingular difficulty and importance, for which, perhaps, 
he is more generally known at this day, than for any other of his 
undertakings. It was an attempt to reform the ſtage, and thereby 
to prevent the morals of mankind from being corrupted, where 
they ought to be amended. He began with publiſhing ** A ſhort 
View of the Immorality and Protaneneſs of the Engliſh Stage; 
together with the Senſe of Antiquity upon this — 
This involved him in a controverſy with the wits of thoſe times; 
and Congreve and Vanbrugh, whom, with many others he had 
taken to taſk very ſeverely, appeared openly againſt him. In this 
controverſy Mr. Collier exerted himſelf to great advantage, not 
only againſt the two writers here mentioned, but againſt ſeveral 
other authors who thought fit to enter the liſts on the fide of the 
Poets againſt the Prieſt ; and his writings were attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, actually producing repentance and amendment. Congreve 
and Vanbrugh acknowledged that they had been guilty of inſert- 
ing improper expreſſions in their plays; and Mr. Dryden pub- 
lickly diſavowed and retracted all thoughts and expreſſions of his 
that could be truly arraigned of obſcenity, profaneneſs, or immo- 
rality.{/) The pieces he wrote on this occaſion, beſides the ful 
\ | already 


in manuſcript, © An Account of 


Vintrey, in London. In 1698, he | 
© thoſe learned Grecians who e- 


was appointed Regius Profeſſor of 


the Greek age, at Oxford ; and 
a few years after was made Arch- 
deacon of Oxford. He was alfo 
Rector of Moaks - Riſborough, in 
Buckinghamſhire. | 

On occaſion of the controverſy 
about the convocation, he publiſhed, 


© tired to Italy on the taking ol 
© Conſtantinople,” &c. which was 
2 in 1742, by Dr. Jebb. 
tis written in Latin. 
In order to encourage the ſtudy 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages 
4 


of which he was fo great a malter 


in —— « A Hiſtory of Engliſh himſclf, Dr. Hody founded in Wad- F 

Councils and Convocations, and ham College ten ſcholarſhips of ten ay 
of the Clergy's ſitting in Parlia- pounds each; and appointed that 6 
* ment,” &c. In 1704, he pub- five of the ſcholars ſhould app' *. 
liſhed his learned book De Biblio- themſelves to the ſtudy of the He- = 
rum Textibus Originalibus, Ver- brew, and five to the ſtudy of the the) 
© fionibus Grecis, et Latina vul- Greek, language. He was buned It, \ 
„ gata: In which he reprinted his in the chapel belonging to Wa. 00 t 
Diſſertation againſt Ariſteas,” ham College. _— 
with improvements, and an Anſwer (/) Preface to his Fables. * 
to the Objeions of Voſſius. He To ſo ſhameleſs a degree of licent!: vhs 
died in 1706, lcaving behind him, euſacſs was the ſtage arrived in tho!: = 
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already mentioned, were, 2. A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
Being a reply to Mr. Congreve's amendments, &c, and to the 
Vindication of the Author of the Relapſe.” Lond. 1699, 8vo. 

% A ſecond Defence of the ſhort View ; being a reply to a 
book. entitled, The Ancient and Modern Stages pn, &c, 
1700, 8vo.” The book here replied to was written by Dr. Drake. 
4. Mr. Collier's yo Diſſuaſive Fm the Playhouſe: In a Letter to 
a Perſon of Quality; occaſioned by the late calamity of the 
Tempeſt.” 1703, 8vo. 5. © A farther Vindication of the ſhort 
View, &c. In which the objections of a late book, entitled, A De- 
fence of Plays, are conſidered.” 1708. 8vo, This Defence of 
Plays was written by Dr, Filmer. 

'The next thing that exerciſed the abilities and induſtry of Mr, 
Collier was a much larger work than any he had hitherto under- 
taken; and that was the tranſlating of Moreri's Great Hiſtorical, 
Geographical, Genealogical, and Foetical Dictionary. The firſt 
two volumes were printed in the year 1701 ; the third, under the 
title of a Supplement, in 1705 ; and the fourth, which is called 
An Appendix, in 1721. This work was well received by the pub- 
lick. About the time that the firſt volume of the Dictionary came 
out, he publiſhed © A Tranſlation of the famous Book of the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, concerning himſelf : To which is 
added, The Mythological Picture of Cebes,” &c. This per- 
formance was alſo univerſally well received. 

After this, he * * An Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great 
Britain, chiefly of England, from the firſt planting of Chriſtianity 
in this Iſland, to the End of the Reign of King Charles II. with 
a brief Account of the Affairs of Religion in Ireland: In two 
Volumes, folio.” This Hiſtory,” which is allowed to be written 
with great judgment, and even impartiality, and which contains, 
beſides a relation of facts, many curious diſcourſes upon eccleſi- 
aſtical and religious ſubjects, was ſeverely animadverted upon by 
Dr. Nicholſon, Biſhop of Derry; and, with more temper and 
ability, by Biſhop Burnet, and Dr. Kennet, afterwards Biſhop of 
Peterborough ; but was defended by Mr. Collier in two pieces. 
The firſt was entitled “ An Anſwer to ſome Exceptions in Biſhop 
Burnet's third 2 of the Hiſtory of the Reformation, &c. againit 
Mr. Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; together with a Reply to ſome 

K 2 Remarks 

days, that, as Mr, Cibber informs us, it muſt be granted, that Mr. Col- 
the ladies were then obſerved to lier's calling our dramatick writers 
be decently afraid of venturing to this rift account, had a very 
barefaced to a new comedy, till wholeſome effect upon thoſe who 
they bad been aſſured they might do writ after this time. They were 
it, without the riſque of an inſult now a great deal more upon their 
to their modeſty ; or, if their curi- guard: indecencies were 10 longer 
olity were too {trong for their pa- wit; and, by degrees, the fair [cx 
* _ — — ig IG to 2 * to fill the oo on the 

5 ame r a / 
upon the firſt days of if but in fear 2 


malks, then commonly worn.“ — gy for his owa Li * 
, : . own Life, 4to. P. 1 
* And (continues the ſame writer) 159. 10 "_ 
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Remarks in Biſhop Nicholſon's Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, &c. up- 
on the fame Subject.“ Lond. 1715.” The ſecond, ©* Some Re- 
marks on Dr. Lennat's ſecond and third Letters ; wherein his 
Miſrepreſentations of Mr. Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory are laid 
open, and his Calumnies diſproved.” Lond. 1717. (u 

In the reign of Queen Anne, overtures were made to Mr. Col- 
lier, to induce him to comply with the terms preſcribed by the 
ſtate ; and he was promiſed conſiderable preferment, if he would 
acknowledge and ſubmit to the government ; but as he was a Non- 
juror upon principle, he could not be prevailed upon to liſten to 
any terms; for ſeeing no reaſon to alter his ſentiments, he was 
incapable of diſſembling them for the ſake of temporal views. Cu. 

In the year 1713, Mr. Collier, as it is confidently related, was 
conſecrated a Biſhop by Dr. George Hicks, who had himſelf been 
conſecrated Suffragan of Thetford by the deprived Biſhops of Nor- 
wich, Ely, and Peterborough, on the 23d of February, 1694. As he 
grew in years, that great ſnare of health which he had enjoyed, 
Was impaired by frequent attacks of the ſtone, to which his ſeden- 
tary life did moſt probably contribute: So that he publiſhed 
nothing more but a volume of Practical Diſcourſes, in 1725, and 
an additional Sermon, in 1726, intitled, God not the Origin of 
« Evil.” Beſides what has been menticned, he wrote ſeveral Pre- 
faces to other mens works; and publiſhed alſo an Advertiſement 
agzinſt Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, which was print- 
ed on a flip of paper, and diſperſed in all the Coffee-Houles, in 
the year 1724, and is to be ſeen in the Evening Poſt, No. 2254. 
He died of the ſtone, on the 26th of April, 1726, in the 55 
year of his age, and was buried in the church-yard of St. Pancras, 
near London. He was an ingenious, learned man; his morals 
were pure, and his general conduct ſuch as became a Clergyman : 
Though Riff in his opinions, he had nothing ſtiff or pedantick in 
his behaviour, but a great deal of lite, ſpirit, and innocent free- 
dom. His reputation as a man of letters was not confined to his 
own country ; for the learned Father Courbeville, who tranſlated 
into French the Hero of Balthazar Gratian, in his preface to that 
work, ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of praiſe of Mr. Collier's Mil- 
cellaneous Eſſays; which, he ſays, ſet him upon a level with 
Montaigne, St. Evremond, La Bruyere, &c. The ſame perſon 
tranſlated into French Mr. Collier's Short View of the Engliſh 
Stage; and from thence takes occaſion to ſpeak of him again with 
the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of admiration and eſteem, (o/ 


(=) Biograph Britan, ' Claſſical Dictionary, Vol. I. 
( Noorthouck's Hiſtorical and (e) Biograph. Britan. 
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in London, in the year 1652, and was educated at Ca- 

therine - Hall, in the Univerſity of Cambridge. In 

1690, he was promoted to the Living of St. Mary Al- 
dermanbury, in London. Ia 1695, he was choſen Lecturer of 
St. Olave in the Old Jewry ; which Lectureſhip he reſigned, in 
1698, for that of St, Dunſtan's in the Weſt, He was likewiſe 
Chaplain to King William, though, it is ſaid, he had refuſed, for 
two years, to take the oaths to their Majeſties. (a) 
In 1699, being called to preach before the Houſe of Commons, 
on the zoth of January, Mr. Blackall animadverted on a paſſage 
in Toland's Life of Milton; wherein that writer having main- 
tained, that Charles I. was not the author of the Icon Baſilike, 
though commonly fo reputed, and having ſtated the proofs, that 
Dr. Gauden, afterwards Biſhop of Exeter, was the true author of 
the book in queſtion, proceeded to ſome reflections, which were 
thought by many to be manifeſtly injurious to the authority of 
thoie books of the New Teſtament, which are commonly received 

z canonical, Mr. Blackall conſidered his reflections in this light, 
ind openly reproved him, from the pulpit, in theſe words: We 
* may ceaſe to wonder that He ſhould have the boldneſs, without 
« proof, and againſt proof, to deny the authority of this book, 
* who is ſuch an infidel as to doubt, and is ſhameleſs and impu- 
ſlated “ dent enough, even in print, and in a Chriſtian country, pub- 
o that “ lickly to affront our holy religion, by declaring his doubt, that 
Mi- {everal pieces, under the name of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, (he 
| with WW muſt mean thoſe now received by the Chriſtian Church, for I 

erſon WW know of no other) are ſuppoſitious, though, through the re- 
,ngliſh ' moteneſs of thoſe ages, the death of the perſons concerned, 
n with We and the decay of other monuments, which might give us true 
in formation, the ſpuriouſneſs thereof is yet undiſcovered.” 

This animadverſion of the Preacher drew a reply from Mr, 
Toland, who, in his Auyntor; or, A Defence of Milton's Life, 
ndeavoured to vindicate himſelf by ſhewing that, in the paſſage 
nimadverted upon, his meaning was, That a great many 

{purious books were early fathered upon Chriſt, his 7a xr 

and other great names, part whereof are ſtill acknowledged » 
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* be genuine, and the reſt to be forged ; in neither of which af. 
* ſertions, ſays he, I could be juſtly ſupprſed to mean any books 0) 
* the New Teftament.” (b) This induced Mr. Blackall to puke 
liſh a ſmall pamphlet, entitled, Mr. Blackall's Reaſons for not 
«« replying to a Book lately publiſhed, entitled, Amyntor : In a 
Letter to a Friend, April 21, 1699.” The principal reaſon 
aſſigned is, becauſe Mr. Toland, in explaining his meaning, had 
agreed with him, that the books of the New Teſtament are 

nuine ; which was all he (Mr. Blackall) ever meant to contend 
tor. (c And here ended their controverſy. 

In the year 1700, Dr. Blackall preached a courſe of ſermons, 
at Mr. Boyle's Lecture, in St. Paul's Church; which were after- 
wards publiſhed. He was conſecrated Biſhop of Exeter on the 


8th of February, 1707. In the year 1709, he was engaged in a 


controverſy with Mr. Hoadly, afterwards Biſhop of 


incheſter, 


concerning the inſtitution of civil government, and the meaſures ; 


of ſubmiſſion. 


This controverſy was occaſioned by a ſermon of i 


the Biſhop's, preached before the Queen, at St. James's, on Tueſ- : 
day, March 8, 1708, (being the Anniverſary of her Majeſty's 4 
acceſſion to the throne) and publiſhed by her Majeſty's ſpecial com- a 
mand: It was entitled, The Divine Inſtitution of Magiſtracy, * 


and the gracious Deſign of its Inſtitution.” Some time in the 4 
following year, Mr. Hoadly animadverted upon the Biſhop's ſer- 4 
mon in a piece, entitled, Some Confiderations humbly offered 4 
to the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Exeter, occaſioned ad 


% by: his Lordſhip's Sermon 
the Biſhop publiſhed © An 


are uſually, cal 


oppoſes. 


Biſhop Blackall died at Exeter, on the 29th of November, 1716, 
and was buried in the Cathedral there. 


(5) Amyntor, P. 15. Edit. 1699. 
(c) Blackall's Reafons, &c. P. 10. 
(d) Concerning Mr. Hozdley's 
firſt Reply, we meet with the fol- 
lowing remark in a letter To<Mr. 
Hughes from one of his friends, 
referved in Mr. Duncombe's Col- 
Ledien; which ſecms not unwor- 
thy the reader's notice, if it be only 
for the fake of the retcrence to the 
Tatler.—**I have not ſeen nor heard 
any thing of ** Ben. Hoadley's Re- 
ply.” Our friend, the © Tatler,” 
under the notion of Mr. Powcll at 


S Letter from Mi Cello Mr. Bickerſtuff, in the Tatler, Vol. I. No. 30 


fore her Majeſty.“ Upon which 4 
nſwer to Mr. Hoadley's Letter.” * 
And this produced ſeveral replies and rejoinders. (4) As to the 
ſubject- matter of this controverſy, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
That the Biſhop defends the High-church Tory principles (as they 

ſed) of the Divine Inſtitution of Magiſftracy, and 
unlimited Paſſive Obedience and Non-Refiftance ; which Mr. Hoad- 


In 1723, his ſermons 
were 


Bath, ) has, in my mind, entered in- 
to the depth ot the argument in 
diſpute, and given a complete ab- 
ſwer to all that the Rev. Biſhop 
either can or will ſay upon the ſub- 
jet ; and Ben. ſhould have refer 
red his Lordſhip to be MUMBLED, 
as he calls it, by Mr. Bickerſtaff, a 
his Lordſhip had threatened hin 
with that uſage, from the worthy 
author of Timothy and Philautus.” 
—Letters by eminent Perſons, &. 
Vol. I. Lett. 8, 


, 1716, 
ſermons 
were 


tered in- 
iment iN 
plete an- 
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were collected and publiſhed, in two volumes, in folio, with a 
preface by Sir William Dawes, Archbiſhop of Vork; who tells 
us, that ** it might ſeem abundantly ſufficient to recommend them 
« to the world, only to aſſure it, that they are indeed the ſer- 
«« mons of our author, whoſe conſtant way of preaching was well 
« known in the city of London to have been ſo axle, eaſy, 
«« clear, judicious, ſubſtantial, pious, affecting, and, upon all ac- 
«« counts, truly uſeful and —_— that he had univerſally acquired 
«« the reputation of being one of the beſt preachers of his ume.” 
The Biſhop's ſermons have been reprinted, in octavo; and his 
ſtyle and compoſition are thus deſcribed by Dr. Felton, when he 
is ſpeaking of the celebrated authors in divinity : ©* Biſhop Fleet- 
% wood's /oftne/s, and Biſhop Blackall's plainne/s, are their cha- 
« rafters: Excellent writers both!“ fe) 

The character of Biſhop Blackall, as drawn by the Archbiſhop, 
in the preface above cited, is moſt amiable and exemplary. Hav- 
ing told us, that his ſermons are a complete ſet of diſcourſes 
«« upon one of the nobleſt and moſt important ſubjects of our holy 
«« religion, namely, a ſyſtem of Chriſtian morality, according to 
« its utmoſt improvement and perfection, delivered by our Lord 
« himſelf in his ſermon on the mount,“ he adds, Ihe author 
« was, by his happy temper of mind, and truly Chriſtian con- 
« yerſation of life, peculiarly fitted to treat well on this ſubject; 
« and was, indeed, himſelf all that he preached, and had lived 
„% over every rule of this divine philoſophy, before he preſumed 
« to teach it to others; and by ſo doing he had feelingly and ex- 
«« perimentally learned its reaſonableneſs, uſefulneſs, neceſſity, 
«« pratticableneſs, and true way of practiſing it, and its conducive- 
e neſs to attain that bleſſed ſtate, which it propoſed and promiſed 
« to mankind.” “ I,” continues the Archbiſhop, ©* who had the 
** happineſs of a long and intimate friendſhip with him, do 
e ſincerely declare, that, in my whole converſation, I never met 
* with a more perfect pattern of a true Chriſtian life, in all its 
parts, than in him; hb much primitive ſimplicity and integrity ; 
*« ſuch conſtant evenneſs of mind, and uniform conduct of be- 
* haviour ; ſuch unaffected, and yet moſt ardent piety towards 
* God; ſuch orthodox and itedfaſt faith in Chriſt ; ſuch diſin- 
tereſted and fervent charity to all mankind ; ſuch profound mo- 
«« deſty, humility, and ſobriety ; ſuch an equal mixture of meck- 
*« neſs and courage, of cheartulneſs and gravity, of pleaſing and 
*« profiting all he converſed with; ſuch an exact diſcharge of all 
the relative duties; and, in one word, ſuch an indifferency to 
* this lower world and the things of it; and {uch an entire at- 
** fettion and joyous hope and expectation of the things which 
are above, as are rarely to be found altogether even in very 


good Chriſtians,” 


Such 
{-) Diſſertation on reading th: Claſſicks, &c. 12mo. Edit. 1739, P. 188. 
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Such is the Archbiſhop's portrait of this worthy Prelate ! And 


he gives us to underſtand that it is drawn without partiality, and 
in all the ſimplicity of truth; of which, indeed, it evidently bears 


the marks. ( 


Y Burnet, in the ſecond volume 
of the Hiſtory of his own Times, 
ſpeaking of Biſhop Blackall, and 
Sir William Dawes, ſays, Theſe 
Divines were in themſelves men of 
value and worth; but their notions 


were all on the other ſide. They 
had ſubmitted to the Government; 
but they, at leaſt Blackall, ſeemed 
to condemn the Revolution, and all 
that had been done purſuant tu it. 
— Fol. Edit. P. 488. 
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ALPH THORESBY, an eminent Antiquarian, was born 
at Leeds, in Yorkſhire, in the year 1658, being the ſon 
of a reputable Merchant, who was deſcended from one 
of the moſt ancient families in that county. His father 

was poſſeſſed of a good ſhare of learning, and had a particular 
turn to the A of antiquities; which diſpoſition was in- 

herited by his ſon: So that when the young gentleman was ſent 
to London for the benefit of his education, he employed his leiſure 
hours in viſiting the moſt remarkable places in and near that 
city; copying the monumental inſcriptions, and ſtudying their 
hiſtory ; and, particularly, collecting accounts of Proteſtant bene- 
factions. (a) 

His father, deſigning him for his own buſineſs, ſent him, in 
1678, to Rotterdam, in order to learn the Dutch and French 
languages, and to be perfected in mercantile accompliſhments, 
But his ſtay there happened to be much ſhorter than was intended; 
for being ſeized with a dangerous ague, he was obliged to return, 
at the end of the ſame year, to his native country. The excurſions 
which he made, in the following ſummer, for the benefit of his 
health, furniſhed him with an opportunity of improving his know- 
ledge in local antiquities. 

Upon the death of his father, in the year following, he entered 
into his buſineſs ; and ſoon after married a young lady of his own 
town. But though merchandize was his profeſſion, yet learning 
and antiquities were his great delight; and they took fo firm à 
poſſeſſion of his heart, that, contenting himſeif with a moderate 

atrimony, he made them the great employment of his life, He 
ad been initiated into theſe itudies by his father, who was the 
founder 

(a) Biograph. Britan. 
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Fairfax's valuable collection of coins and medals, after it had been 
enriched with the coins and medals collected by Mr, Stonehouſe, 
Rector of Darfield, in Yorkſhire ; And his father's learned friends, 
obſerving the ſon's inclination and genius turned the ſame way, 
continued their connections and "correſpondence with him, To 
theſe, Mr. Thoreſby added many more, by his amiable manners, 
and diligent purſuit of his favourite ſtudies. He numbered amongſt 
his friends many names of diſtinguiſhed eminence ; but with 
Archbiſhop Sharpe, his Dioceſan, he was peculiarly intimate. His 
Grace had a good taſte for coins and medals, and had collected a 
curious cabinet of them. (5) 

In the unhappy times of James the Second, Mr. Thoreſby 
made uſe of this connexion with the Archbiſhop in an affair more 
immediately intereſting to himſelf, He had been bred up amongſt 
the Preſbyterians ; but, having never imbibed any of their rigid 
principles, had always occaſionally conformed to the Eftabliſhed 
Church : And now that Popery began to threaten the nation, he 
more frequently attended its worſhip, with the view of promoting 
ſuch an union of the Proteſtants, as ſeemed neceſſary for their mu- 
tual preſervation. But this compliance, though it proceeded from 
ſo good a motive, was highly diſpleaſing to his Preſbyterian Paſ- 
tor, who behaved upon the occaſion with ſuch indiſcreet zeal, that 
Mr. Thoreſby was thereby induced to enter into a cloſe examina- 
tion of the arguments on both fides ; and communicating his ſitua- 
tion to his friend, the Archbiſhop, he was treated by his Grace 
with much affection; and was, ſoon after, ſettled by him in full 
communion with the Eſtabliſhed Church. C/ 

Mr. Thoreſby was well reſpected by thoſe of the clergy and 
gentry, in his town and neighbourhood, who had any taſte for 
e regard for piety: And he was not more diligent to 
encreaſe his learned treaſure, than ready to communicate it to 
others. It would be, in a manner, endleſs to enumerate the aſ- 
filtances which he gave in one way or another to the works of the 
learned. The new edition of Camden's Britannia, in 1695, in- 
troduced our author to Dr. Gibſon ; at whoſe 'requeſt he wrote 
notes and additional obſervations on the Weſt Riding of York- 
ſhire ; and, for the uſe of this edition, he tranſmitted above a hun- 
dred of his coins to Mr. Obadiah Walker, Ca) who had under- 
taken that province which related to the Roman, Britiſh, and 
Saxon monies, And when the Biſhop was preparing that work 
for another and more complete impreſſion, he ſent a great number 
of queries to Mr. Thoreſby ; which were anſwered entirely to his 
Lordſhip's ſa tisfaction, and accompanied with other miſcellaneous 
obſervations, Mr, Thomas Hearne requeſted Mr. Thoreſby's 


Yoh, VMLE'h, L corrreſpondence, 
() F Britan. (A4) See ſome Account of. this 
cu. Dick. learned man in the VIlth Vol, of 


this Work, P. 230. 
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correſpondence, and often acknowledged the favour of it, in print, 
Mr. Strype was obliged to him for communicating ſome original 
letters in his collection. Beſides theſe, and many ſimilar favours to 
learned men, he imparted to Dr. Edmund Calamy, Memoirs of 
ſeveral Northern Divines, for his Abridgment of Baxter's Life 
„ and Times;” as he did alſo of the worthy Royaliſts, to Mr. 
Walker, for his “ Sufferings of the Clergy ;”” (which book was 
publiſhed 2s an antidote to Dr. Calamy's work) for he eſteemed 
good men of all parties worthy to have their names and characters 
tranſmitted to poſterity. His Mill in Heraldry and — 
rendered him, morcover, a very ſerviceable correſpondent to Mr, 
Arthur Collins, in his Peerage of England;“ and made him 
an acceptable acquaintance to the principal perſons of the Col- 
lege of Arms, at London. Ce) | 

By theſe good offices, and by that eaſineſs of atceſs which he 
allowed to his own cabinet, he always found the like eaſy accels to 
the cabinets of other Virtuoſoes ; which gave him frequent op- 
ortunities of enlarging his collection far beyond what could have 
nate expected from a private perſon, not wealthy. His collection 
was in ſuch eſteem, that not ouly many of the nobility and gentry 
of our own countrv, but likewiſe many foreigners, viſited his 
Mauſzum, and honoured his Album with their names and mottoes. 

Among other Virtuoſoes, Mr. Thoreſby commenced an early 
friendſhip with the celebrated Naturaliſt, Dr. Martin Liſter. It 
was to him that he ſent an account of ſome Roman antiquities 
he had diſcovered in Yorkſhire ; which being communicated by 
Dr. Lifter, and Dr. Gale, Dean of York, to the Royal Society, 
obtained him a Fellowſhip of that learned body ; into which he 
was unanimouſly choſen at their anniverſary meeting, in 1697 ; 
and the great number of his papers, which appear in their tranſ- 
actions, relating chiefly to Roman and Saxon monuments of anti- 

quity in the North of England, with notes upon them, and the 
inſcriptions of coins, &c. ſhew how well he deſerved that ho- 
. nour. (f) 

Mr. Thoreſby had long formed a deſign of writing the Hiſtory 
of his native town and its environs ; and had accumulated a vaſt 
quantity of materials for the work ; a part of which was . 
in 1714, under the title of Ducatus Leodienſis; or, The Topo- 
«« graphy of Leedes, and Parts adjacent :” To which is ſubjoined, 
*« Muſzum Thoreſbeianum; or, A Catalogue of the Antiqui- 
** ties, &c. in the Repoſitory of Ralph Thoreſby, Gent.” &c. 

In the former piece he frequently refers to the hiſtorical part in- 
tended for giving a view of the ſtate of the northern parts of the 
Kingdom, during the dark and more remote ages of the Britons 
and Romans; aud of the alterations afterwards made by the 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans. In this work he had proceeded ſo 


tar, as i bring his narration, in a fair copy, nearly to the end - 
e 


(e) Biograph. Britan. (f) Gen. Dict. 
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the ſixth century; illuſtrating. and confirming his hiſtory by his 
coins: But the infirmities of his increaſing years preventing him 
from completing it, (g. he contented himſelf with committing to, 
the preſs his Vicaria Leodienſis; or, The Hiſtory of the Church 
« of Leedes,“ &c. ; which was publiſhed in 1724, 8vo. This 
work was undertaken purely out of regard to his native place; 
but the ſubject being confined, he has enriched it with obſerva- 
tions on the original of parochial, churches, and the ancient man- 
ner of building them; as alſo on the old way of paſſing eſtates 
by delivery of pledges, ſubſcription of golden crofles, and pen- 
dant ſeals, &c. And, beſides the Memoirs of many worthy 
Divines ſucceſſively Vicars of Leeds, he has added the lives of 
Matthew Hutton, Edwyn Sandys, Tobie Matthew, John Tho- 
reſby, Archbiſhops of York, and the life of Henry Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Mr. Thoreſby did not long ſurvive this 8 In Octo- 
ber, of the ſame year, 1724, he was attacked by a violent ſtroke 
ol the paiſy, from which he, with difficulty, recovered ; and the 
{ame diſtemper returning upon him, in the tame month of the fol- 
lowing year, he languifhed under it fix days, and died, October 16th, 
1725, in the 68th year of his age, and was buried amongſt his 
auceltors in the chancel of St. Peter's Church at Leeds, His 
character for learning is belt ſeen in the books he publiſhed, which 
ſhew him to have been a great malter of the hiſtory and antiquities 
of his own country; to attain which, it became neꝙſſary for him 
to be thoroughly ſkilled, as he was, in genealogy and heraldry. 
He appears . theſe books to have been alſo an induſtrious 
Biographer. That, however, which ſet his reputation the higheſt, 
as a ſcholar, was his uncommon knowledge of coins and medals. 
But Mr. Thoreſby poſſeſſed accompliſhments more valuable than 
theſe, and far beyond all kinds or degrees of learning ; for he 
was a truly good man, a man of humble virtue, and unaffected 
piety, How diligent foever he was in cultivating his favourite 
fludies, yet he never ſuffered ſuch purſuits to interfere with his 
religious ſervices: He would often lament the great conſumption 
of time, occaſioned by the numerous viſitors of his Muſæum, but 
took care they thould not hinder his private or publick worſhip. 
He read the Scriptures many times over, with the beit com- 
mentators ; nor was he unacquainted with the prevailing contro- 
verſies; but books of warm practical divinity were his greateſt 
delight. He was modeſt, temperate, and even abſtemious to an 
uncommon degree, He was conſtant and regular at his private 
devotions, and highly exemplary in the government of his family ; 
calling them together, ä and evening, to prayer and read- 

2 ing 


(z) This curious piece being ſerted in the Hiographia Britannica 
lound well prepared for the preſs, in order to excite lome able han 
as far as it extends, and well worthy to carry it on, and complete the 
of the publick acceptance, is in- noble deſign of the author, 
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ing the Scripture. He was extremely careful of the religious in- 
ſtruction of his children, and by no means unmindful of the moral 
behaviour of his ſervants. He was ſtrictly juſt ; and charitable to 
the utmoſt of his power. Being of a quiet and peaceable tem- 
per, and conſtitutionally flow to reſent, he imbibed, with eaſe, the 
Chriſtian principles of forbearance and N and conſtantly 
exemplified them in his practice. He was a kind and ſteady friend; 
always chearfully embracing any opportunity of exerciſing his be- 
nevolent affections. Adorned with ſuch accompliſhments, and 
endowed with ſuch virtues, Mr. Thoreſby was highly reſpected in 
his life, and his memory will be had in honour amongſt the wiſe 


and good. 
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of Tuam, in Ireland, was the ſecond and youngeſt ſon of 
Edward, Biſhop of Cork, Cloyne, and -Roſs, (which 
were united Biſhopricks) and was born at Iniſhonane, a 
village within ten miles of Cork, in the year 1659; his father 
being, at that time, Vicar of the pariſh, He was educated at the 
rammar-ſchool in Cork; and from thence was ſent to Chriſt- 
Church-College, in Oxford, where he took the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Soon after that he went to Cork to viſit his father; 
on whoſe death, which happened about that time, inſtead of re- 
turning to Oxford, he choſe to finiſh his ſtudies in the Univerſity 
of Dublin. 

Mr. Synge's firſt preferment in the church was two ſmall pa- 
riſhes in the dioceſe of Meath ; both together of about the yearly 
value of 100l. Some time after, he exchanged theſe for the Vi- 
carage of Chriſt-Church, in the city of Cork, of about the ſame 
value; but one of the moſt painful and laborious cures in Ire- 
land, This he ſerved for above twenty years ; and, the greatelt 
part of the time, without an aſſiſtant. He preached twice every 
Sunday, catechiſed, and diſcharged all the other duties of his 
function. Some eccleſiaſtical preferments, tenable with his Vica- 
rage, were given him, at different times, by the Biſhops of Cork 
and Cloyne ; which at laſt increaſed his income to almoſt 4ool. a 
year. In this fituation, an offer was made him by the Govern- 
ment, 1n the year 1699, of the Deanery of Derry. But, thovgh 
this was a dignity, and double in value to all he had, yet he de- 


| Ee: SYNGE, the pious and excellent Archbiſhop 


himſelf 


clined it, His motive was filial piety : He would not ſeparate 
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himſelf from an aged mother, who could not, or would not, re- 


move with him. Remaining at Cork, he was choſen Proctor for 
the Chapter, in the Convocation called, in 1703. Soon after, the 


Duke ot Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, gave him the 


Crown's title to the Deanery of St. Patrick's, in Dublin. But 
the Chapter diſputed this title, and elaimed a right of election in 
taemſelves ; and, to aſſert this right, they choſe Dr. John Stearne, 
then Chancellor of the Cathedral, their Dean. The title of the 
Crown being thus thought defective, and, after a full diſcuſſion of 
tie point, found to be ſo, Dr. King, Archbiſhop of Dublin, pro- 
poſed an accommodation, which took place ; and thereby Dr. 
Stearne continued Dean, and the Archbiſhop gave the Chancel- 
lorſhip to Mr. Synge. This brought him to Dublin; though 
without any addition of income, or caſe from labour : For the 
Chancellor of St. Patrick's, as ſuch, has the care of the pariſh of 
St. den + one of the moſt noted in Dublin. This great cure 


Mr, Synge ſerved for eight years, preaching almoſt conſtantly to 


2 crowded audience, During this time he took his degree of 
Doctor in Divinity: And, a new Convocation being ſummoned 


in 1713, he was choſen Proctor for the Chapter of St. Fa- 


trick's. (a) 

On Dr. Stearne's promotion to the See of Dromore, the Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin appointed Dr. Synge his Vicar-General : And 
he continued ſo, till he was made Biſhop of Raphoe in 1714. His 
(itinguiſhed zeal for the Revolution, and the Hanover ſucceſſion, 
which had effectually obſtructed his preferment in the latter years 
of Queen Anne's reign, were the cauſe of his immediate advance- 
ment, as ſoon as that ſucceſſion happily took place. In the year 
716, he was made Archbiſhop of 'Tuam ; over which fee he 
relided about tweaty-five years. (5) He died, at Tuam, on 
tie 24th of July, 1741; and was buried in the church-yard of 
is own Cathedral. | 

It is peculiarly remarkable of this worthy Prelate, that he was 
tne ſon of one Biſhop, (as hath been mentioned) the nephew of 
another, (namely, of George Synge, Biſhop of Cloyne) and the 
lather of two Biſhops ; Edward, Fiſhop of Elphin, and Nicholas, 
biſhop of Killaloe. Ce 

The character of Archbiſhop Synge will beſt be ſought for in 
bis writings, which are numerous, and deſervedly popular; con- 
liting of very excellent treatiſes for the 3 of religion, 
piety, and virtue, written in a polite, ſenſible, eaſy, and rational 
lanner ; and which have been ſo well received by the publick, 

at ſome of them have gone through no leſs than thirty editions. 
lany of theſe tracts are alſo in the catalogue of the Society for 
promoting Chriſtian knowledge. They are thus moſt juſtly cha- 
terized by the excellent Mr. Hanway : ** I have met,“ ſays he, 

with 
10 Biograph, Btitan. Vol. I. P. 619. 
(5) See Sir James Ware's Works, (e) Ware and Harris, Vol. I, 


oilhed by W. Harris, Eſq; 


| 
; 
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with many perſons of diſtinction, and even of the firſt erudition, 
ho, not — ek acquainted before with theſe little tracts, 
« became enamoured of the beautiful ſimplicity and nervous ſenſe 
% which ſhine forth in the labours of Dr. Synge, once Archbi- 
« ſhop of Tuam.” /4) And, in another place, the ſame worthy 
perſon thus ſpeaks of the Archbiſhop, and his writings : ** The 
« moſt Reverend Archbiſhop Synge hath left us, among many 
« others, two little tracts of great value: the one, An Eſay to- 
« warde making the Knowledge of Religion eaſy ; the other, An 
*« Anſaver to all Excuſes and Pretences for not coming to the Holy 
% Communion. This excellent Prelate ſeems to have had a very 
exact knowledge of the human heart, and a clear diſcernment 
«« of the various fallacies of it, in reſpe& to the fooliſh excuſes 
«« uſually made for not attending the holy ordinance of the Lord's 
« Supper. The advice he gives is ſo judicious, and, at the ſame 
re time, ſo recommendatory of true piety, that it is worthy the 
peruſal of the greateſt Divine or Philoſopher; and the meaneſt 
« of mankind, with common ſenſe, or common candour, cannot 
& read it without being convinced of the importance of this 
« duty.” (e) 

To what has been ſaid of the works of this pious and learned 
Prelate, it will be ſufficient to add, that his life was as exemplary 
as his writings were inſtructive; and that, what he wrote, he 
& believed; and what he believed, he practiſed.“ 


(d) Letters to Charles Whit- 2 Hanway's Virtue in Humble 
worth, Eſq; Lett. 13. Lite, Vol. I. P. 36. 


The Life of CHARLES TALBOT, 
Duke of SYHREwsSBURY. 


. 


HARLES TALBOT, Duke of Shrewſbury, was born 
in the year 1660, and had the honour of being the firit 


that Charles the Second ſtood god-father to, after his 

_" reſtoration, He was deſcended from the ancient and 
noble family of the Talbots ; a family faid to have been in Eng- 
land before the Conqueſt, though the firſt mentioned in our re- 
cords is Richard Talbot, who is declared to have had great poſſeſ- 
ſions in the time of the Conqueſt. The famous Sir John Talbot, 
a deſcendant of this Richard, was created Earl of Shrewſbury, in 
the year 1442, in the reign of Henry the Sixth. (a) 
; Francis, 


(a) Biograph. Britan, Gen. Jobn Talbot, in the Firſt Volume 
Biog. Dit. Sce the Life of Sir of this Work. 1 
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Francis, the eleventh Earl of Shrewſbury, father of Charles, 
(who was killed in a duel with the Duke of Buckingham, when 
his ſon was out ſeven years of age) was a Roman Catholick, as 
the family had always been ; and his mother, one of the greateſt 
beauties of that age, a daughter of Brudnel, Earl of Cardigan, 
was of the ſame _— - in which alſo their ſon was brought up. 
But, in the year 1679, the young Earl was induced, by the diſ- 
covery of the Popiſh plot, to examine into the principles of that 
religion in which he had been bred; and becoming acquainted 
with the eminent Dr. Tillotſon, he applied to him upon the oc- 
caſion. Being ſenſible of his own inability to enter the liſts 
againſt that great Divine, he got his grand- father, the Earl of 
Cardigan, to collect all that the Popiſh Prieſts could ſay in defence 
of their religion, which he carried to the Doctor for his opinion; 
and his anſwer he carried back to his grand- father: And this he 
continued for near two years, till at flaſt, being thoroughly con - 
vinced of the errors of the church of Rome, he renounced them; 
and embraced the Proteſtant religion even at a time when Popery 
began very much to prevail in England: And it is to this corre- 
ſpondence, and his converſion, that we owe thoſe eminent pieces 
againſt Popery which are printed in Tillotſon's Works. C 

This change of his religion, however, had not, it ſeems, a 
ſuitable in fluence upon his moral conduct. His Lordſhip, amongſt 
other excellent endowments, was particularly diſtinguiſhed by a 
very handſome perſon, which procuring him an eaſy acceſs to the 
ladies, Ce he indulged himſelf in ſome exceſſes with the ſex. 


This reaching the ears of Dr. Tiflo:fon, gave occaſion to that 


polite and moſt affectionate letter which has been inſerted in a for- 
mer volume of this work. {4) His Lordſhip's turn to gallantry, 
(as it is called) the ſweetneſs of his remper, and his fine addreis, 
rendered him highly acceptable to the gay court of Charles; and 
when James came to the throne, he gave him the command of a 
regiment of horſe: But that Prince breaking in upon the conſti- 
tution, by aſſuming an arbitrary and diſpeniing power, the Earl 
reſigned his regiment, and, under pretence of going to France, 
tired a boat privately, and went over to Holland, to the Prince of 
Orange ; having firit borrowed 12,000). upon his eſtate, to ſup- 
port him there; part of which was from Father Petre. Ce 

In 


(5) Gen. Biograph. Dict. 

A late * peaking of his 
Lordſhip's converſion, ſays, Tho? 
he changed his religion himſelf, he, 
uulike many converts, did not think 
hunſelf obliged to behave with 
more violence than others again 
his old friends, weakly to ſhew the 
hacerity of his conviction ; on the 
contrary, he ever behaved with the 
arcaticlt moderation, candour, aud 


civility, to the Rowan Catholicks.“ 
— Thoughts, Effays, and Maxims, 
&c. By Charles Howard, Es 

(c) Memoirs of the noble Family 
of Talbot, &c. P. 9. Edit. 1737. 
8vo. 

(4) See the Life of Tillotſon, 
Vol. VI. P. 297. 
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In Holland he declared openly for the laws and liberty of his 
country : And Biſhop Burnet, who was well acquainted with the 
Prince's affairs at this time, tells us, that the Earl of Shrewſbury 
was one of the Nobles chiefly truſted by his Highneſs, and by 
whoſe advice he governed all bis motions, and drew his declara. 


tion. / 


In 1688, he came over with the Prince of Or , Who, on his 
landing in the Weſt, ſent him to take poſſeſſion of | Briſtol ; And he 
was principally concerned. in promoting the aſſociation to revenge 
any attempt that ſhould be made on his Highneſs's perſon, He 
was afterwards appointed, with the Earls of Oxford and Claren. 
don, to treat with the Lords ſent by James, to know what the 


Prince demanded ; and was primarily conſulted in. all affairs of 


the Revolution, After the abdication of James, and King Wil. 
liam's acceſſion to the throne, he was ſworn of the Privy Council, 


and made ſole Secretary of State; 


twenty-eight years of age. 


although he was not more than 


He continued in his ſtation of Secretary till the King's affairs 
obliging him to bring in ſome Tories into the adminiſtration, (for 
now thoſe names of Whig and Tory were revived) he would not 
conſent to a mixed Miniſtry ; but, declaring himſelf a thorough 
W hig, gave up the ſeals of his office in December, 1690, and re- 
tired. During his retreat, his Lordſhip contracted a great inti- 
macy with the Earl of Marlborough, and Lord Godolphan, and 
ſeemed to declare againſt eyer coming into, publick buſineſs again. 
He continued in retirement till the year 1695, when he was foli- 
cited by the Whigs to come in again; which he declined : But, 
upon the receipt of a letter from the Queen, enforcing the rea. 
ſons of the neceſſity of his coming in, and granting all his demand: 
of bringing in his own people with him, he again accepted of the 
ſeals. (g) In the preceding year his Lordſhup had been created 


Knight of the Garter, and advanced to the dignities of Margui 


of Alton and Duke of Shrewſbury. He was allo one of the Lords 
Juſtices of England during his Majeſty's abſence abroad. (+) 

In May, 1699, he reſigned the ſeals, a ſecond time, 0n 
account of his ill tate of health, occaſioned by a fall from his 
horſe, as he was hunting, and a blow which he received on hi 
breaſt, as the horſe was riſing ; which brought on ſuch a ſpitting 
of blood and ſhortneſs of breath, as made him incapable of 2. 


(J) Burnet's Hiſt. of his own 
Times, P, 712. Vol. I. Fol. Edit. 

(s) Gen. Biograph. Dict. 

(2) It is ſaid that Lord Peter- 
borough promiſed Sir John Fen- 
wick his life, if he would accuſe 
the Duke of Shrewſbury and Lord 
Orford of a deſigu to bring in Kiag 
James; and that he wrote a book, 
with the aſſiſtance of Dr. D' Ave- 
nant, and put one Smith's name to 


teading 


it, againſt the Duke: by which pro, 
ccediug his Lp forfeutcd 
the good opinion of all bone 
men; and the Houſe of Commons 
voted the firſt ſtep a ſcandalwi 
deſign to make a difference betwec! 
the King and his beſt friends ; an 
the Houſe of Peers ordered the 
book to be burnt by the hands d 
the common nr 
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tending to the buſineſs of his ſtation. However, in October fol- 
lowing, he was appointed Lord Chamberlain: But the diſcharge 
of blood increaſing, he was adviſed by his phyſicians to go to a 
warmer climate, as the only means of eſſecting his recovery; 
and, in particular, Sir Thomas Millington ſpoke to the King, t o 
adviſe him to go to Montpelier, in France. .* he reſigned 
his ſtaff and key as Chamberlain, and prepared to go abroad. 

At this juncture the Parliament made the Court very uneaſy 
about the Partition Treaty, and it was generally whiſpered that 
the Duke's illneſs was all pretence; and as he prepared to go 
abroad, at a time when his friends, the Earl of Orford, and the 
Lords Somers and Halifax, were ſo haraſſed by the Parliament, 
this gave occaſion to thoſe who would not believe his illneſs, to 
treat him as a deſerter; and they attributed his leaving the king- 
dom to cowardice. However, the Parliament did not inſert his 
name amongſt thoſe that were impeached; and if they had, his 
intereſt was ſo great in the Houſe of Commons, that probably his 
very name would have thrown out the bill. C7 

The Duke retired to his friend, Mr. Macky's houſe, at Dover, 
for two or three days, till the yacht ſhould be ready for him ; and 
whilſt he was there, he received the King's order, from a Secretary 
of State, to take Paris in his way to Montpelier, and to viſit the 
French King. This order ſurpriſed and diſconcerted him ; for he 
deſigned to have retired privately to ſome proper ſituation, for the 
recovery of his health. The argument the Kin uſed with him 
was, that it would look like ill manners in a wm 3 of his quality 
and diſtinction, to come into a Prince's ccuntry, with whom be 
had fo lately concluded a firm friendſhip and peace, and not to ſee 
him. The Duke, on the other hand, ſuſpected that ſuch an in- 
ſtance of good manners might lead the people of England ta 
conclude, that he was concerned in the tranſacting of thoſe 
meaſures between the two Courts, which were not agreeable 
to his country, and in which he had no hand. However, in 
obedience to the King's command, he went to Verſailles ; and 
(according to his expectation) the manner in which he was received 
by the French Monarch, gave occaſion to his enemies to ſay, that 
he was till in ſome intrigue of ſtate. As he came out of the 
French King's cloſet, he met the Count de Lautun, who, after the 
uſual civilities, aſked him if he would not ſee the Chevalier de St. 
George: to which the Duke replied, that,“ if he was to ſee 
** him, he would chooſe rather to ſee him there than in England.” 
And, during his ſtay at Paris, he took the utmoſt care to avoid 
every body belonging to that Court; inſomuch that he did not 
even viſit the Earl ot Middleton, who was married to his mother's 
liter, and with whom he had for many years lived in the mot in- 
timate and affectionate triendſhip : He would neither fee him, nor 
any belonging to him; not even his aunt, So great was his care 

Vol. VIII. 2. M r0: 
& Gen, Biog. Dict. Macky's Characters of the Court of Great Bri- 
tain, &. F. 13, 
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not to give the leaſt ſuſpicion of an inclination to that Court! 
And when it was afterwards told him, that the Earl of Jerſey 
had employed people to know whether he had ſeen the Earl of 
Middleton, he anſwered, that“ he hoped he was ſo well ſerved, 
as to know he hed not.” (4) 

His Grace was ſcarcely got to Montpelier, when the King of 
Spain died ; upon which he concluded that we ſhould be drawn in. 
to a new war, and, therefore, haſtening out of France, he retired 
to Geneva, where he paſſed his time very agreeably for a year; 
but the fogs from the pers increaſing his diſorder, he was obliged 
to croſs the Alps, and go into Italy. Naples was the place he de. 
ſigned to retire to; but that kingdom being in the poſſeſſion of 
King Philip, who, he foreſaw, would ſoon become an — he 
went to Rome, took a very handſome palace near the capitol, and 


lived there above three years. (/) 
On Queen Anne's acceſſion to the Throne, he received letter; 


both from the Duke of Marlborough, and Earl Godolphin, offer. 


ing him the place of Maſter of the Horſe to her Majeſty, and in- 
treating him to come home and ſhare in the adminiſtration with 
them ; but neither his health nor inclination would permit h:m to 
think of a return to England, and of entering into publick buſi 
neſs, at that time. His enemies at home, who had before repre- 
ſented his diſtemper as a mere ſtate trick, gave out now that he 
was a Roman Catholick again; and the Engliſh Papiſts joined in 
the cry, and ſaid that his journey to Rome was purely to reconcile 
himſelf to their church; tor that none but the Pope could abſolye 
him from his abjuration. But this was ſo far from being the caſe, 
that the more his Grace ſaw of Popery abroad, the more he was 
confirmed in the Proteſtant religion ; inſomuch that, by expoſing 
the follies of the former, he converted the Earl of Cardigan and 
his brother from it, even at Rome, He would often ſay, “ that 
all Engliſhmen ought to travel, in order that they might ſet the 
greater value on their cwn happy conſtitution : For that the more 
we ſav of the foppery of the Romiſh religion, and the oppreſſion 
of deſpotick governments, the more we ſhould ſupport that eal) 
and happy government in church and flate under which we live.“ 
His Grace particularly abhorred the proceſhons made to the Ma- 
donas, and the worthipping of Jeſus Chriſt in the ſhape of a wafer 
erected on a throne, as an eartiily king. And fo ſtrict was he, 2 
to his own conduct, that he would never enter their churches, to 
lee any curioſitics, during the time of any ſervice whatſoever; 
thus avoiding any indecency from himſelf, or ſcandal to others. 
And when aa Italian Abbot, who had the character of an Envoy 
to the Pope from the Houſe of Hanover, would have viſited him, 
he refuſed to ſee him under that character; for he was ſure that 
family had nothing to ſay to the Pope; but, as a gentleman, be 
ſhould be welcome, (17) 1 

ſ 

(/) His Life, as before. 


(m) Gen, Blog. Dit, His Liſe 


(4) Life of Charles, Duke of 
Shrewſbury, P. 12. Gen. Dict. 
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His Grace, indeed, converſed indifferently with all ſorts of peo- 
ple at Rome, eſpecially with the literati; and greatly improved 
his knowledge in painting and architecture: To the laſt of theſe 
he applied very affiduouſly ; and he made a very good collection 
of pictures, many of which afterwards adorned his elegant houſe 
at Heythrop, near Woodſtock. His evenings he generally paſſed 
at the Princeſs Carpigni's, where he firſt ſaw the lady he after- 
wards married. She was the widow of a Count belonging to the 
late Queen of Sweden, and daughter of the Marquis Paliotti, of 
Bologna, by a daughter of Robert Dudley, ſon of Robert, Earl 
of Leiceſter, the great favourite of Queen Elizabeth, who hav- 
ing been deprived of his birth-right, and never acknowledged as 
a Peer of England, went abroad and reſided at Florence. (=) 
She had many engaging qualities; and the Duke being of a ge- 
nerous as well as amorous temper, there commenced an acquain- 
tance and friendſhip between them, which afterwards ended in a 
marriage. Their marriage, however, was not celebrated 'till his 
Grace got into a Proteſtant country, and the lady had made an 
abjuration of the Romiſh faith ; which ſhe did at Auꝑſburgh, in 
Germany, to which place ſhe followed him, after he had ack the 
tour of Lombardy, Venice, Padua, and Verona. 

The ceremony being completed, they left Augſburgh, and paſ- 
fing, in their way to England, through Cologne to Francfort, his 
Grace communicated his marriage, 1n a letter from thence, to the 
Duke of Marlborough, who was then in Flanders. This great 
General arriving at Francfort, on the firſt of November, in his 
way to Vienna, was entertained at dinner, with his retinue, by the 
Duke; who, on the 22d of that month, arrived at the Hague, and 
landed in England, with the Duke of Marlborough, December 
zoth, 1705, (0) 

Upon his arrival, his Grace was extremely well received by the 
Court; but perceiving a great coldneſs in his old friends the Whigs, 
in ſome for his deſertion, as they called it, in others for his going 
to Rome, and for his marriage; he retired firſt into Worceſterſhire 
and Shropthire, and from thence to a late purchaſe he had made 
at Heythrop, near Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire ; where he bailt a 
moi noble Palace, from a model he had brought from Rome. 

During this retirement, the other party left no ſtone unturned 
to get ſo conſiderable a man on their ſide, knowing the great re- 
gard the Queen had for him, and the reputation he had with the 
people. With this view they did not fail to repreſent to him the 
ingratitude of a party to wuich he had been fo uſeful ; and ex- 
citing his reſentment, length prevailed upon him to return to 
town, Mr, Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, managed this 
point, frequently meeting his Grace, with this view, at hunting- 
matches on Cotſwould Downs. (p) 


M 2 On 
See an Account of this extra- 5 2 Britan. 
ordinary perſoa in the Third Vo- +) Gen. Did. 
lms of this Work, P. 290. 
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On his arrival at London, he was viſited by the Duke of Buck- 
| Ingham, the Earl of Rocheſter, and all that party, and was very 
ſoon brought into all their meaſures againſt the Miniſtry ; which 
they began to put in execution by procuring the ſtaff and key of 
Lord Chamberlain for his Grace, while the Ear! of Godolphin 
was abſent at a horſe-match at Newmarket. This ſudden ſtep 
(as it was thought, though it had been long concerting) aſtoniſhed 
the whole nation : Stocks fell; the Duke of Marlborough was 
abroad; and every thing in confuſion, His Grace was ſo ſenſible 
of this, that, in a letter to Mr. Benjamin Overton, in anſwer to 
one of his, on that ſubje&, he deſired him to aſſure his friends, 
that whatever reaſons he had for coming into the Miniſtry, he 
would never depart from his principles as an Engliſhman, and an 
aſſertor of the rights and liberties of his country. Another gen- 
tleman viſiting him two days after he received the ſtaff, the Duke 
aſked him what the town ſaid? He replied, that they ſaid he was 
opening a door to a Tory Miniſtry : To which his Grace replied 
peeviſhly, „“ that he opened no door but what he could ſhut when 
he pleaſed.” This being told to the Duke of Marlborough by 
the ſame gentleman, about fix weeks after, at Bruſſels, the Duke 
. obſerved, © In this country of Holland, if a man cuts a dike, 
he does not know how much water may break in, and he cannot 
ſtop it when he would.” And fo it proved with the Duke of 
Shrewſbury ; for he not only kept the door open for all the Tones 
to come in, but even preſented all the Tory addreſſes himſelf ; 
nor did he ſtop till the whole Miniſtry was changed. /g) His 
Grace never was ſo active in any adminiſtration as in this: He 
knew, however, that the Miniſtry he had brought in, had not cre- 
dit enough with the monied men of the nation to carry the 
Queen through the war, and therefore he entered into all their 
meaſures for obtaining a peace, He was privy to the ſending of 
the Abbe Gautier to .France, to ſound that Court upon the Cab. 
ject, and to Mr. Prior's following him; and was the firſt to treat 
with Monſieur Meſnager, whom Prior brought back with him to 
London. He alſo agreed to the turning out Macky of Dover, 
for having diſcovered theſe ſteps of privacy to the Whigs, But, 
in this initance, principle got ſo far the better of reſentment, that 
he often ſent Mr. Macky tums of money, when he was out, with- 
out letting him know from whence they came. (r) At laſt, to 
give the finiſhing ſtroke to the treaty of peace, he went Ambaſl- 
{ador Extraordinary to the French Court for that purpoſe. How- 
ever, as he was neither to be flattered nor cajoled, and as he in- 
ſited upon ſeveral very beneficial articles of commerce, which the 
French would have declined, he ſoon perceived a coldneſs in that 
Court towards him; whereupon he ſolicited his return: but it was 
ſome time before he could obtain ſuch permiſſion. 

When his Grace came to England, he had hardly time allowed 
him to ſettle his private affairs, before they ſent him out of the 
way (as the writer of his lite relates) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

On 
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On his arrival at Dublin, the Recorder in his ſpeech compli- 
mented him on the great ſhare he had in the Revolution; and the 
Peers and Clergy complimented him on the great ſhare he had 
in making the peace: which uncommon reception was, in the 
opinion of ſome, the genuine eſſect of party infatuation. {s) No 
man, in his Grace*s circumſtances, under the influence of ſuch an 
adminiſtration, could behave with more care for the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt, and the liberties of that country, nor conduct himſelf with 
greater caution and impartiality, Some inſtances, to this effect, 
have been recorded. He could have had Sir Richard Levens, who 
was ſet up by the Tories, choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons inſtead of Mr. Broderick, who was ſet up by the Whigs; 
but he would neither, by bribery nor influence, break in upon that 
liberty which ought to be ſo ſacred in a Parliament's 4 of 
their Speaker, When General Stewart, at his levee, one morn- 
ing, ſpeaking of an election with joy, which the Tories had car- 
ricd, made uſe of the word Ve; the Duke took him ſhort, 
and deſired him not to ſpeak in the plural number, for he came 
« not there to be of any party, but to adminiſter juſtice impartially 
« to all, to ſerve his Queen, and to protect the ſubjects in their 
« liberty.” And, again, when the election for the city of Dub- 
lin came on, and the Tories, as a mark of diſtinction, wore laurels 
in their hats, he ordered the yeomen of the guards to deny en- 
trance to every perſon who thould come to Court with that, 
or any other badge of diſſenſion. And thus, in all his conduct, 
did he temper, as much as poſſible, the rage and animoſity 
of both parties: the conſequence of which was, (as might 
be expected) that the Whigs were afraid to truſt him, and the 
Tories ſuſpected him ; fo that when he was returning to Eng- 
land, they had the infolence to print a ſatire, and cry it about the 
treets of Dublin, before he was on ſhip. board, entitled, © Poly- 
* phemus; or, Ireland's Eye ;” deſcending ſo very low as to 
this alluſion to his Grace's perſonal defect in having but one 
eye. (t His coming over to England was occaſioned by the great 
variance between the Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, and the 
lineſs of the Queen, who, in the laſt extremity, took the ſtaff 
rom Lord Oxford, and delivered it, two days after, on her death- 
bed, to the Duke of Shrewſbury ; {o that, at the Queen's death, 
he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord High Treaſurer of 
Oreat Britain, and Lord Chamberlain: Three great places never 
bet5re in the hands of one perſon, at the ſame time. 

lis Grace ſigned the proclamation for proclaiming King George, 
and was one of the Lords appointed by his Majeſty to govern the 
nation till his arrival, He attended cloſely at the Treaſury, yet 
Cid nothing but in conjunction with Lord Halifax, Auditor of the 
#xchequer ; and although there were ſeveral employments vacant, 
in nis gift, yet he diſpoſed of none, bat left all till his Majeſty's 
rial. When the King was landed at Greenwich, he ſurren- 
Ucred his two employments of "Treaſurer and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; 
% Biograph. Britain. („ His Life as before, P. 34 
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Treland ; the former of which his Majeſty put into commiſſion, 
and gave the ſecond to the Earl of Sunderland : But his Grace 
was confirmed in his third employment of Lord Chamberlain of 
his Majeſty's Houſhold ; in wich ſtation he continued for ſeveral 
months, being in favour with the King to the laſt. Ca But his 
diſorder turning to an obſtinate aſthma, he was ſo often ill, that 
he became incapable of diſcharging the duties of his ſtation, and 
therefore reſigned the C hamberlain's key, and retired to a country 
ſeat at Iſleworth ; where he was, not long after, attacked by a 
fever, which carried him off, on the firſt of February, 1717-18, in 
the 58th year of his age. N 

On the Monday before he died, he ſent for all his ſervants into 
his room, and telling them, that let the phyſicians ſay what they 
would, he was ſure he muſt die ſoon, deſired that, if he went off 
ſuddenly, they would do juſtice to his memory, by declaring, as he 
himſelf then did, that he died in the communion of the church of 
England; of which he had been, for more than thirty years, an 


unworthy member. 


On Tueſday he received the ſacrament from the hands of Wil- 
liam Talbot, Biſhop of Saliſbury, his relation, {w) aſſiſted by the 


(%) Gen. Dict. Biograph. Britan. 

(v) WILLIAM TALBOT was 
born at Stourton Caſtle, in Stafford- 
fhire, a ſeat of his father, a little 
before the Reſtoration of King 
Charles the Second ; and was ad- 
mitted a Gentleman Commoner 
of Oriel-College, in Oxford, in the 
year 1674, at the age of fifteen. 
Having taken his degrees, he en- 
tered into Holy Orders, obtained a 
benefice, and married the daughter 
of Mr. Criſpe, an eminent At- 
torney, at Chipping Norton, in 
Oxfordſhire. After the Revolution, 
by the intereſt of his kinſman, 
Charles Talbot, then Earl of Shrewl- 
bury, he was promoted to the Dea- 
nery of Worceſter, in the room of 
Dr. Hickes, who was ejetted for 
reſuſing to take the oaths to the 
neu government. In June follow- 


ing, he was diplomated Doctor of 


Divinity by Archbiſhop Tillotſon; 
and diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the 
pulpit, be was more than once called 
to preach before Queen Mary. 


Upon the demile of Dr. Fell, he 


was advanced to the Bithoprick of 


Oxford; to which he was confe- 
crated on the 24th of September, 
1699, with leave to hold his Deanery 
— * J. * ld h1 D {- 
in commendam. He he'd this ſce 
til} the year 1715, when he ſuccece- 
cd Dr. Burnet in the {ce of Salit- 


Miniſter 
bury : And, upon the death of Dr. 


Crew, he was tranſlated thence, in 
the year 1722, to the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, of which county he was 
Lord Lieutenant, and Cuſtos Ro- 
tulorum, He continued in this fee 
till his death, which happened on 
the 10th of Oltober, 1730. 

After the deceaſe of his firſt 
wife, without iſſue, he entered into 
a ſecond marriage with Catherine, 
daughter of Alderman King, of 
London, who brought him eight 
ſons, and ſcveral daughters. The 
Biſhop was of a magnificent taſte 
and temper, which often brought 
him into difficulties, through ex- 
pence, from which he was as often 
extricated by his molt worthy ſon, 
the Lord Chancellor ; of whom we 
ſhall treat in a future article. 

Twelve of his Lordſhip's ſer- 
mons were publiſhed in 1731, in 
one volume, 8vo. in ſome of which 
he afferts the notion of Dr, Samuel 
Clarke upon the Trinity. He was 
ſtrongly attached to that Divine; 
and has been hcard to lament greet- 
ly that he could not give the Doc- 
tor the beſt preferment he had in 
his diſpoſal, ny reaſoa of his te- 
ſuſing to ſubſcribe the articles — 
Biograph. Britan. Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
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Miniſter of his pariſh, And on Wedneſday, his houſe-keeper 
coming into his room, he ſeriouſly aſked her, what it was to 
« bring a child into the world? She anſwered, ** A pain that 
« ſurpaſſeth imagination.” © And ſo it is alſo to get out of it,” 
ſaid his Grace : ** How vain is this world, and yet what a ſtrug- 
« ole we have to part with it!“ However, his ſenſes and judge - 
ment were preſerved to the laſt minute, Even on the day he died, 
he bade the Ducheſs and his Phy fician go to dinner, and come and 
chat with him when they had done ; but before dinner was over 
he died. {ww} 


The Duke of SuREWS BURN was one of the fineſt gentlemen 
of the age he lived in, very handſome in his perſon, and eminent- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the graceful addreſs, and genuine politeneſs, of 
a nobleman. He was of a truly amiable and generous diſpoſi- 
tion: More honour, virtue, and good ſenſe, (ſays Mr. Macky) 
were never united in one man. {x) In his domettick relations he 
was highly exemplary, and one of the kindeſt maſters to his ſer- 
vants that was ever known. He was a Nobleman of great gal- 
lantry in his younger days; and he might have married to advan- 
tage in his own country, had his inclinations correſponded with 
his opportunities, He was always a Courtier, fo long as he was 
perſuaded the Court acted for the intereit of his country; but 
whenever a ſtep was taken there, which he thought againſt that 
intereſt, he quitted the higheſt offices without reluctance, This re- 
{olution to join implicitly with no party, brought him under the 
mstortune ot being thought not Ready to any. (y} But though 
ms conduct did not always eſcape miſrepreſentation and cenſure, 
yet, in general, he had the good opinion of all; fo that King 
William uſed to ſay, that“ the Duke of Shrewſbury was the 
only man of whom both Whigs and Tories ſpoke well.” Up. 
on the whole, his Grace ſeems to have been very deſerring of the 
character given him by Pope; who ſays, 


* Off, in the clear, fill mirrour of retreat, 
* I ſtudy'd SyHxEwsSBURY, the wiſe and great.“ 


He died without iſſue; and although his heir at law was of a 
different religion, and but a diſtant relation, yet, for the honour 
ot the family, he left the whole eſtate to go with the title; having 
advanced it from four thouſand pounds a year, and in debt, to 

eiglit 


(w) Gen. DiR. Biograph. Britan. „ that fide was firm and ſtrong; 
(x) Characters of the Court of flupporting what appeared to 
Great Britain, &c. % himſelt juſt and honeſt, without 
(y) Mr. Howard, whom we * being guided by thoſe little nar- 
have quoted before, ſays, * He did © row party notiors of fearing 
not trim, or ſtand {hilly ſhally, “ conſequences, or what the world 
but manly, and Nobleman-like, © would fav.” — Thoughts, Eſlays, 


* purtued the meaſures he thought Maxims, Ec. 
* night: He took a fide, and on 


. ſquander away in —_ amuſements, to the ſtudy of Nature, and 
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eight thouſand, out of debt. (2) By his will it was not to be 


- ahenated from the title; and an act of Parliament has ſince been 


obtained for that purpoſe. His Grace made an handſome pro. 
viſion for his Ducheſs, bequeathing to her 12001. a year, (which 
was his mother's jointure) and his houſe and furniture m Warwick. 
ſtreet, with 2000 ounces of his plate, for her life. : 

On his deceaſe, the titles of Duke and Marquis, which were 
granted only to him and his heirs male, became extinet. But the 
Earldom of Shrewſbury devolved on Gilbert Talbot, the eldeſt 
ſurviving ſon of Thomas Talbot, of Longford, only ſon of John 
the tenth Earl of Shrewſbury. But this Gilbert being in holy 
orders, in the Romiſh church, died without iffue in the year 1743, 
whereby the honours deſcended to his brother George. 


z) © His attachment to his fa» © free and unencumbered, with this 


„ mily,” fays Mr. Howard, was * ſaying, Though I diſhke Georg: 


© noble, juſt, and 122 - Talbot, I leave my eſtate to the 
„ for, though he diſliked his ſuc- © Earl of Shrewſbury.” —Thought, 


* ceflor, he left him all his eſtate, Eſſays, &c. 
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Naturaliſt, and Founder of the Britiſh Muſæum, was bon 

at Killileagh, in the county of Down, in Ireland, on the 

16th of April, 1660; being of Scotiſh extraction. Fo 

his father, Alexander Sloane, was at the head of that colony d 

Scots which King James the Firſt ſettled in the North of Ireland; 

and was Collector of the taxes for the county of Down, both be 
fore and after the Iriſh Rebellion {a} 

He diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to the ſtudy of Natural Hil 

tory from his earlieſt years; (4). and being encouraged by! 


ſuitable education, he applied thoſe hours, which youth is apt © 
| 


* HANS SLOANE, Baronet, an eminent Phyfician and 
* 


admiration of her works. At the age of ſixteen, he was ſeized 
with a ſpitting of blood, which interrupted his ſtudies, and cos: 


fined him to his chamber, for three years: But, by abſtaining 
fron 


(% Biograph. Briten, Preface to his Natural Hiſtory « 
% See his laſt will; and the Jamaica, Vol. I. Edit, 1707, Folio 
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from wine, and other liquors that were likely to increaſe his diſ- 


be order, he recovered his health ; and by this ſtrict regimen, which 
Yeen he conſtantly obſerved, in ſome meaſure, ever after, he prolonged 
ro- his days beyond the ordinary limits of human life; being himſelf 
on an example of the truth of his favourite maxim, that ſobriety, 
ick. temperance, and moderation, are the beſt preſervatives of health 
and ſtrength. {c) He had hardly recovered this firit attack, when 
were his deſire of perfecting himſelf in the ſeveral branches of phy- 
t the ſick, which he had choſen for his profeſſion, led him to London. 
1deſt There he entered himſelf as a pupil to the great Strafforth, an 
John excellent chymiſt, bred under the illuſtrious Stahl; and at the ſame 
holy time he ſtudied botany at Chelſea garden, and attended all the 
1743, publick lectures of anatomy and phyſick. In ſhort, he neglected 
nothing that had the leaſt relation to his profeſſion. But his moſt 
diſtinguiſhed talent was that of a naturaliſt : And it was this turn 
th this of mind that firft introduced him to the acquaintance of thoſe two 
xeorge eminent perſons, Mr. Boyle and Mr. Ray ; whoſe friendſhip he 
10 the cultivated with the greateſl attention, communicating to x dew 
ugh, every ſtriking object of curiofity or uſe, that came within his 
notice. His intimacy with thele great men, which was thus 
founded cn the liberal principles of ſcience and virtue, continued 

till their death. 
LE Having ſpent four years in London, in the ſevereſt application 
_— to his ſtudies, Mr. Sloane reſolved to go abroad, for his further 
«oa improvement. Accordingly he ſet out for Paris, in the company 
of two other ſtudents. 4 There he lived as he had done in 
London: He attended the hoſpitals, heard the lectures of M. 
E. Vor. VIII. z. N Tournefort, 
(c) Eloge de M. Sloane, in the Languedoc, and others in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Kingdom of Naplcs;” which 
an and Sciences at Paris, for 1752. were alſo printed in their Tranſac- 
\s born (4) One of theſe companions was tions. He was intimately acquaint- 


th Mr. (afterwards Sir) Tancred Ro- 

on un binſon, M. D. and Phyſician in Or- 
. Fo dinary to King George the Furl}. 
lony d This gentleman's life ran on for 
reland i fome time in a parallel courſe with 
oth be that of Sir Hans Sloane, While 
he was at Montpelier, be wrote a 

4 letter to Dr. Martin Liſter, con- 

ral Hil cerning the fabrick of the ren-ark2- 
ed by! ble bridge, called Pont de 8. Ef- 
; apt u prit, on the Rhine ; which wes read 
** to the Royal Society, and aſter- 
* wards printed in the Philoſophical 
as feud Traufactions, No. 160, for June 
nd coll 16%; On his return from his 
zſtaining travels, he was cletted a Fellow of 
fron the Royal Soci-ty, In the year 
1995, h communicated to the So- 
cieily us Qbſcrvations on fome 
* bothiag Fountains at Perouſa, in 


Iiſtory 6 
7, Folio. 


ed with Mr. Ray; with whom he 
kept up a correſpondence by letter. 
In the fame year he was choſen 
Secretary to the Royal Society, and 
elected into the Council. He did 
not continue long in the ſtation of 
Secretary, on account of ſome miſ- 
underſtanding and diſturbances ari- 
ſing in the Society ; but he held 
his feat in the Council ſeveral years 
and communicated ſeveral uſeful 
papers to them. He became one 
of the Fellows of the College of 
Phylcians, aud practiſed in his pro- 
felhion with great applauſe in Lon- 
don; being at lengih knighted by 
King Ceorge the Firſt, who made 
him one of his Phyſicians in Ordi- 
nary, as was mentioned beiote.— 
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Tournefort, the celebrated Botaniſt ; of Du Verney, the famous 
Anatomiſt, and other eminent maſters ; viſited the learned of every 
faculty, and employed himſelf wholly in proſecuting his ſtudies, 
From Paris he went to Montpelier ; and having letters of recom- 
mendation from M. IT — to M. Chirac, then Chancellor 
and Profeſſor of that Univerſity, he found an eaſy acceſs, through 
his means, to all the learned men of the province; and parti. 
cularly to Mr. Magnol, whom he always accompanied in his 
botanical excurſions about the neighbourhood of that famous city ; 
and who not only thus introduced him to an acquaintance with 
the admirable ſpontaneous productions of nature in that happy cli- 
mate, but taught him to claſs them in their proper order. Here 
then, being ſo happily ſituated, he took leave of his two cori- 
panions, whom a curioſity of a different kind led into Italy, and 
ſpent a whole year in collecting plants. When he left Montpelier, 
he travelled through Languedoc with the ſame view. In the lat- 
ter end of the year 1684, he returned to England, with an intent 
to ſettle, and follow his profeſſion. 

Upon his arrival at London, he made it his firſt buſineſs to viſit 
his two illuſtrious friends, Mr. Boyle and Mr. Ray. Mr. Boyle 
he found at home; but Mr. Ray was retired into Eſſex, and ſet- 
tled at Black Notley, his native place. Dr. Sloane e) hearing 
this, immediately ſent him a great variety of plants and ſeeds, 
which Mr. Ray has deſcribed, in his“ Hiſtoria Plantarum,“ 
with proper acknowledgments. He continued his correſpondence 
with that worthy and eminent man till his death ; as we obſerved 
before. Several of the letters that paſſed between them were 
publiſhed by Mr. Derham, in the collection entitled Philoſo- 
*« phical Letters between the late learned Mr. Ray and ſeveral of 
his ingenious correſpondents, natives and foreigners.“ 8vo. 
1718: And there are others amongtt Sir Hans Sloane's manuſ- 
cripts repoſited in the Britiſh Muſzum. The laſt from Mr. Ray 
was written ten days before his death, and cloſed the correſpon- 
dence in the moſt tender and affecting terms. / 

About this time Dr, Sloane became acquainted with the cele- 
brated Dr. Sydenham, who took him into his own houſe, and in- 
troduced him into practice, with the ſtrongeſt recommendations. (g. 
Soon after this he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
of the College of Phyſicians. 

In the year, 1687, he embarked at Portſmouth for Jamaica, in 
quality of Phyſician to Chriſtopher, Duke of Albemarle, who had 
been lately appointed Governor of that iſland. But the Duke 
dying almoſt as ſoon as he landed, his Ducheſs determined to re- 
turn to England as ſoon as anſwers could be received to the letters 


ſhe ſent to Court; and as Dr. Sloane could not leave her Grace 
; | in 


(e He ſeems to have been creat- of Mr. Ray in the Sixth Volume of 
cd M. D. at Montpelier. this Work. 
J) See this letter in the Life (g) His Eloge, as before. 
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in ſuch a ſituation, he ſet himſelf to improve his ſliort ſtay in that 
iſland to the utmoſt advantage. His application was ſo con- 
ſtant and indefatigable, that though the whole time he ſpent in 
Jamaica was no more than fifteen months, yet he collected ſuch a 
prodigious number of plants, as perfectly aſtoniſhed Mr. Ray, who, 
when he firſt ſaw them, expreſſed his great ſurpriſe ; and eſpecially 
at the number of the capillary kind, declaring that he did not 
think there had been ſo many to be found in both the Indies C 

On his-return to London, Dr. Sloane applied himſelf to prac- 
tice, and ſoon became ſo eminent in his profeſſion, that he was 
choſen Phyſician to Chriſt's Hoſpital, on the firſt vacancy, in the 
year 1694; which ſtation he filled till the year 1730 ; when, upon 
account of his age and infirmities, he found it neceſſary to rats . 
His generoſity and tenderneſs, whilſt he held that preferment, 
deferve to be recorded. He punctually received the appointments 
of his office, becauſe he would not ſet a precedent to the diſad- 
vantage of his ſucceſſors ; but he conſtantly applied the money to 
the relief of thoſe who were the greateſt objects of compaſſion in 
the hoſpital. (7) 

Dr. Sloane had been elected Secretary to the Royal Society, in 
the year 1693, when he immediately revived the publication of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, which had been omitted for ſome 
time; and he continued to be. the editor of them till the year 
1712. The volumes which were publiſhed in this period, con- 
taining many pieces written by himſelf, are monuments of his in- 
duſtry and ingenuity, In the ſame interval, he publiſhed a Cata- 
logue, entitled, © Catalogus Plantarum quæ in Infula Jamaica 
*« ſponte proveniunt, vel vulgo coluntur,” &c. ; which he dedi- 
cated to the Royal Society and College of Phyſicians. About this 
time alſo it was, that he laid the plan of a Diſpenſatory, where 
the poor might be furniſhed with medicines at prime coſt ; which, 
with the aſſiſtance of the College of Phyſicians, was afterwards 
carried into execution. 

As Dr. Sloane had, from his earlieſt days, a ſtrong taſte for na- 
tural knowledge, he had made a great collection ot rarities, and 
was continually enriching and enlarging his cabinet with every 
curioſity in art or nature, that could be procured. And in the year 
1701, his collection was nobly augmented by a bequeit of William 
Courten, Efq; a gentleman who had employed all his time, and 
the greateſt part of his fortune, in collecting rarities ; the whole 


of which he bequeathed to Dr. Sloane, on condition that he ſhould 


pay certain conſiderable legacies and debts with whach he had 
charged his muſzum. 

In 1707, the ſirſt volume of the Doctor's Natural Hiftory of 
Jamaica“ appeared, in folio; but the publication of the ſecond 
volume was, for various reaſons, delayed till che year 1725. By 
this moſt elaborate work, which, as Dr. Friend obſerves, does ho- 
nour to our country, {4} the Materia Medica was enriched with a 

N 2 great 

(>) Biograph. Britan, (+) Friend's Hiſt. of Phy ſick, 

His Eloge. Vol, II. P. 388. Edit, 1738. 
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great number of excellent drugs, not known before ; and the moſt 
accurate deſcription of thoſe American ſimples which began to 
be improved among us, in that period, will be found in this hiſ- 
tory ; where alſo their virtues are aſcertained, 

In 1708, Dr. Sloane was elected a Foreign Member of the 
Royal Academy at Paris; and in proportion as his credit roſe 
among the learned, his practice increaſed with perſons of con- 
dition. Queen Anne frequently conſulted him ; and King George 
the Firſt, toon after his acceſſion to the Throne, created him a 
Baronet; an hereditary title of honour (ſays the author of his 
Eloge) to which no Engliſh Phyſician had ever arrived before. 
At the ſame time his Majeſty made him Phyſician-General to 
the army, which ſtation he enjoyed till the year 1727 ; when he 
was appointed Phyſician in Ordinary to his =_—_— George the 
Second: He was particularly favoured by Queen Caroline, who 
placed the —_ confidence in his preſcriptions ; and he pre- 
icribed for the Royal Family till his death. 

In 1719, Sir Hans had been elected Preſident of the Coll 
of Phyſicians ; and, on the death of Sir Iſaac Newton, in the 
year 1727, he was choſen Preſident of the Royal _ Being 
now placed in ſuch honourable ſtations, he applied himſelf wholly 
to the faithtul diicharge of his duty, and to the improvement of 
his cabinet with new curioſities, which he now found it much 
eaſier to procure than formeriy ; for he had taught ſea-faring peo- 
ple to regard, as an object of commerce, thoſe marine productions 
which, before, they ooked upon as uieieſs, and not worth notice, 
And, beſide this, the learned in every part of the world, with 
whom he held a correſpondence, were fond of tranſmitting to him 
whatever they thought rare or curious. 

In theſe occupations Sir Hans employed his time till the year 
1740 ; when, being fourſcore years old, he formed the reſolution 


of quitting the ſervice of the publick, and retiring to Chelſea ; 


there to enjoy, in peace and tranquility, the remains of a well- 
ſpent life. With this view he reſigned the Pr-fidency of the Royal 
Society, who accepted his reſtgnation with reluctance, and in a 
prog aſſembly thanked him for the great and eminent ſervices 

e had done them, and begged his permiſſion that his name might 
remain enrolled among the Members of their Council, as long as 
he ſhould. live, C : 

Sir Hans, having ſettled all his affairs, left London, in May, 
1741, and retired to his houſe at Chelſea. He did not, however, 
— into that kiad of ſolitude, which excludes men from ſociety: 

or he received at Chelſea, as he had done at London, the vilits 
of people of diſtinction; of all learned foreigners; of the Royal 
Family, who ſometimes did him that honour ; and, what was ſtill 
more tor his reputation and true glory, he never refuſed admittance 
or advice to any, whether rich or poor, who came to conſult him 
concerning their health, During this retreat, he alſo preſented = 


(% Biograph. Britan. 
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the publick ſuch uſeful remedies as, in the courſe of a long con- 
tinued practice, he had found ſucceſsful : Amongft which there is 
an efficacious receipt for, diſtempers in the eyes, and his remedy for 
the bite of a mad dog. (m) 

Hitherto the great temperance of Sir Hans Sloane had pre- 
ſerved him from experiencing the infirmities of old age; but in 
his ninetieth year he complained of frequent pains, and was fenſibie 
of au univerſal decay. In this condition he was often heard to 
fay, that the approach of death brought no terrors with it ; that 
he had long expected the ſtroke, and was prepared to receive it, 
whenever THE GREAT AUTHOR of his being ſhould think fit. 
The long expected moment at length arrived; for, after an illneſs 
of three days, he expired on the 11th of January, 1752. He was 
interred, on the 18th, at Chelſea, in the ſame vault with his lady ; 
the ſolemnity being attended with the greateſt concourſe of people, 
of all ranks and conditions, that had ever been ſeen before on the 


like occaſion. 


His funeral ſermon was 1 by Dr. Zachary 


pearce, hen Biſhop of Bangor, who forbore to enlarge upon his 
exalted qualities, - wy As expreſsly prohibited by Sir Hans 


himſelf, a little before 


(m) This laſt is inſerted in the 
London Diſpenſatory, under the 
title of + Pulvis Autilyſſus Slo- 
„ani.“ 

(=) The Writer of Sir Hans 
Slone's Eloge, ſpeaking of this, 
ws, “ Such was his piety, that he 
thought it a degree of profanation 
to debaſe, with the praiſes of hu- 
man excellencies, the pulpit 
* which ſhould be devoted to dif- 
* play to men the greatneſs of the 
SUPREME BEING, and to in 
* firuct them in his laws 

The remark is ſtriking; and it 
ſeems to be founded in ſublime and 
reverential thoughts of the DEIT v. 
But it may, perhaps, be queſtioned, 
whether there is not too great a re- 
hnement in ſuch obſervations ?— 
To diſplay to his adoring creatures 
the greatneſs of the SUPREME 
BEING is, it will be readiiy al- 


death. (A 


Sir 


lowed, the proper conſecration of a 
pulpit; and inftruftion in his 
righteous laws is the moſt fit ſub» 
ject of diſcourſe from that place. 
But may we not be fo inſtructed, 
and, with a powerful efficacy, ex- 
horted to obedience, by the oy 
examples of the wiſe and good ; by 
the purity and regularity of their 
conduct in life, and by their re- 
—_— and compoſure at the hour 
of death? What profanation of 
the pulpit is there, for inſtance, 
when a Tillotfoa diſplays from 
thence the excellencies of a Gouge. 
or a Firmin?y Or why ſhould we 
ſuppoſe that, in the eye of the mo- 
ral Governour of the umverſe, it is 
any debaſement of the places de- 
vored to his worſhip, to ſet forth, 
for the imitation of others, the 
ſincere obedience and virtuous at- 
taiyments of his fazthful ſervants ? 


| See Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Sermon preached at the Funeral of the Rev. Mr. 


mas Gouge. 


The following remarks of his Grace on this ſubje& ſeem to be very juſt and per- 
lnent: “ I mult confeſs (ſays he) that I am no friend to funeral panegyricks, - 
where there is nothing of extraordinary worth and merit in the party commended 
vo give occaſion and foundation for them: But yet, on the other hand, to commend 
thoſe excellent perſons, the virtues of whoſe lives have been bright and exemplary, * 
s a%tonly a piece of jultice due to the dead, but an act of great charity to the 
ing, ſeu ing a pattern of — hevory our eyes, very apt and powcriul to 


We and encourage us to go and do 


ewile,” 
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The Life of Sir Hans SLOANE. 
Sir Hans SLOANE was tall and well-proportioned, of eaſy and 


engaging manners, and in converſation ſprightly and obliging, 
Nothing could exceed his courteſy to ſtrangers : He was always 
ready, upon the leaſt notice, to ſhew and explain to them his whole 
cabinet. Once a week he kept open houſe for gentlemen of al 
ranks, and particularly for his brethren of the Royal Society, 
He was in every way a liberal benefactor to the poor. He waz 
a Governor of almoſt every hoſpital in and about London ; to 
each of which he gave an hundred pounds in his life-time, and 
a more confiderable ſum at his death. Every propoſal which had 
for its object the publick good, was ſure of his moſt zealous en- 
deavours to promote it. He did all that he could to forward the 
eſtabliſhment of the colony in Georgia, in 1732: And in order 
to eftabliſh the Foundling Hoſpital, in 1739, and advance its in- 
tereſt, he formed a plan be bringing up the children, the propriety 
of which has been confirmed by experience. We have already 
obſerved, that he laid the plan of a Diſpenſatory for the Poor, 
which was carried into execution : He alſo gave the Company of 
Apothecaries the entire freehold of their botanical garden at Chel. 
ſea, when he purchaſed that manor, in the year 1721 ; upon con. 
dition only that _ ſhould preſent yearly, to the Royal Society, 
fifty new plants, till the number ſhould amount to two thouſand: 
And to this gift he added ſeveral other conſiderable donations, for 
the improvement of the garden. C/ ; 

He 


„ 


a phyſick garden: And as an ev- 
dence of its being ſo maintained, 
he directed and obliged the Com- 
pany, in conſideration of the ſaid 
grant, to preſent yearly to the Royal 


e) This garden, the ſituation of 
which, on the banks of the 
Thames, and in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, is ſuch as to ren» 
der it uſctul in two refpetts ; hit, 
their weekly 


by producing the moſt rare medi- 
cinal plants; and, ſecondly, by 
ſerving as an excellent ſchool for 
Young botaniſts, was firſt eftabliſhed 
by the Company of Apothecaries 
in the year 1673; and having ſince 
that time been furniſhed by them 
with a great variety of plants, Sir 
Hans, mindful of the advantages 
which he himlelf had received from 
it, in the early part of his life, aud 
willing to encourage and promote 
an undertaking ſo ſerviceable to the 

ublick, generouſly granted to the 
i company the inheritance of the 
ſaid garden ; being part of his eſtate 
and manor of Chelſea; on con- 
dition that it be for ever kept up 
and maintained by the Company as 


Society, in one of 
meetings, fiſty fpecimens of plants 
that — grown in the ſaid garden 
the preceding year, which were all 
to be ſpecifically diſtin from each 
other, until the number of two 
thouſand plants be completed;} 
which ſpecimens, together with 
thoſe that are to follow them in 
ſubſequent years, ſhall, by arder of 
the Royal Society, be carefully pre- 
ſerved for the fatisfaftion of ſuch 
curious perſons as may have fe- 
courſe to them. Accordingly the 
grant was accepted by the Company, 
on theſe conditions: And, in the 
year 1733, they eretted, in the cen- 
tre of the garden, a marble ſtatue 


of Sir Hans, ſupported by a pu 
al 


3 The number of two thouſand was completed in the year 1761. 
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He was the firſt in England who introduced into general practice 
the uſe of the bark, not only in fevers, but in a variety of other 
diſtempers; particularly in nervous diſorders, in mortifications, 
and in violent hzmorrhages. He frequently took it himſelf for 
the ſpitting of blood, to which he was always more or leſs ſubject. 

Having taken ſuch extraordinary pains, and been at fo great an 
expence to collect his cabinet of ranties, Sir Hans was extreme 
ſolicitous to prevent its being diſſipated at his death; and though 
he was unwilling that ſo large a part of his property ſhould be loſt 
to his children, yet he was defirous that his country ſhould enjoy the 
uſe and advantage of ſo valuable a treaſure : Jo reconcile theſe 


103 


points, therefore, he bequeathed his collection to the publick, on 


condition that the ſum of twen 


by the Parliament to his family. 


thouſand pounds ſhould be paid 
The Parliament accepted it 


upon theſe terms; (. and though the ſum ſeems ſo very con- 


zl, on which is a Latin inſcription, 
— his donation, and the 
delign and „ of it. He 
is repreſented in full proportion, 
in a ſull- bottomed peruke, and his 
Doctor's gown ; and the likeneſs is 
Ariking. The whole was perform- 
ed by Mr. Ryſbrack, and 1s admi- 
nbly well executed, —— Biograph. 
Britan, 

(ps) The aft for this purpoſe, 
which paſſed in the year 1753, is 
ntitled, ** An At for the purchaſe 
of the Muſæum or Collection of 
dir Hans Sloane, Bart. and of the 
Harleian Collection of MSS. and 
br procuring one general Repoſi- 
wry for the better reception and 
more convenient uſe of the ſaid 
Collection, and of the Cottonian 
Library,“ and additions thereto,” 
ln purſuance of this act, the ſum of 
$500,0001, was raifed by a lottery, 
which abundantly enabled the Par- 
lament to complete their whole 
cle. According to which, be- 
des the required ſum oft 2, oool. 
pud for Sir Hans Sloanc's Collec- 
non, the Harleian manuſcripts were 
purchaled at the rate of 10,000]. 
and the Truſtees of Sir Hans giving 

conſent to have his Collection 
©noved from his manor houſe, at 
Lnellea, to any proper place with- 
i the cities of London and Wel- 


ſiderable, 


minſter, that magnificent edifice 
called Montague-Houſe, in Ruſſel- 
ſtreet, Bloomſbury, was alfo pur- 
chaſed at the rate of 10,000Il, To 
this houſe, not only the two laſt- 
mentioned col!lettions, but the Cot- 
ton Library, with all the additions 
thereto, were removed, By the 
{aid act, the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the Biſhop of London, and 
molt of the great Officers of State, 
for the time being, together with 
ſome other noblemen and gentle- 
men, are appointed truſtees, and 
incorporated by the name of Truſ- 
tees for the Britiſh Muſzum. The 
whole collection being placed in 
proper order, the ſtatutes and rules 
relating to the infpettion and uſe 
of it ſettled, and the officers choſen, 
the Muſrum was opened for pub- 
lick ule, in the year 1759,——l: is 
ealy to perceive the advantage that 
will reſult to the publick from this 
immenſe collection, to which acceſs 
may be had by the ſtudious; who 
will there find for their tutor a ca- 
talogue, conſiling of thirty-eight 
volumes in foho, and eight in 
quarto, containing a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of each curioſity, with a te- 
ference to the authors that treat of 
it more at large, —— Biograph, 
Britan, 


A lecture is read inthe garden, upoa the medicinal plants, on the laſt Weducſ- 
: day in every month during the ix ſummer months, 
* dee au account of this library, in the Life of Sir Robeit Cotton, in the Fourth 
Volume of this Work, 
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fiderable, yet, in fact, it was hardly more than the intrinfick val 
of the gold and ſilver medals, the ores and precious ſtones, thy f 


were found in this rich and curious cabinet: And it is obſervahl: h 
that in his laſt will, Sir Hans declares, that the firſt coſt of th ir 
whole collection amounted at leaſt to fifty thouſand pounds. Be. et 
ſides this, there was his library, conſiſting of more than fifty thoy, Y 
fand volumes, three hundred and forty-ſeven of which were illuf. T 
trated with cuts, finely engraven and coloured from nature; thre ſu 
thouſand five hundred and ſix ty - ſix manuſcripts, and an infinity pe 
number of rare and curious books. tw 

Sir Hans Sloane married, in 1695, Elizabeth, daughter of A. So 
derman Langley, of London, who died in 1724, after ſhe had ant 


brought him one ſon, who died young, and three daughters, the at 


youngeſt of which died alſo in her infancy. he: 
4 
it ; 
ne! 
— and 
of: 
of t 
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The Life of Capt. WILLIAM DAMPIERS ::> 
| gent 
But 
APTAIN WILLIAM DAMPIER, the celebrate diſen 
Voyager, was born at Eaſt-Coker, near Yeovil, in & ſloop 
merſetſhire, in the year 1652. He had from his chil trad1 
hood a ſtrong propenfity to the fea ſervice ; yet he & i!land 
| not intended by his parents tor ſuch a way of life. But his fathe becar 
1 and mother dying whilſt he was at the grammar-ſchool, his gur with 
| l dians took him from thence, and ſent him to another place thoro 
4 education, with a view of gratifying his prevailing diſpoſition, at fea w 
1 | earneſt deſire of viſiting foreign cquntries. Accordingly they i adven 
400 after put him under the care of 4 maſter of a ſhip at M ey movi Bay o 
11 with whom he made a voyage to Newfoundland; being then abs Up 
© Ill eighteen years of age. But the rigour of that climate was! ſpect 
| | if ſevere for his conſtitution; and therefore, upon his return Vood, 
[| | England, he determined not to reviſt that country. So he! variou 
10 tired to his friends in Somerſetſhire, where he continued for ic return 
4 | time, (a) took t 
1 ö Atter ſufficient repoſe in this obſcure ſituation, Mr. Damp with a 
it went to London ; and there readily accepted the offer of a ws nving 
þ| voyage and a /ong one, which was what he had always delws he ſet 
bi} He entered on board a ſhip bound to the Eaſt Indies, and was6 Vor 
"I ployed before the maſt. In the courſe of this voyage, which u 
It up little more than a ycar, he acquired much knowledge anc , 5 
T4} perience; and he returned greatly improved in the art of nay NV the B 
A gation, 1 
600 | 1 thi * 
| | () Dampier's Voyages, Vol. II. Part 2. Ch. 1. « 8 
| 
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The war with the Dutch being juſt begun, about the time of 
his return, he declined going to ſea that ſummer, and retired again 
into the country. But growing weary of his ſituation on ſhore, he 
entered on board the Royal Prince, and ſerved under Sir Edward 
Spragge in the year 1673, being the laſt year of the Dutch war. 
This gallant Admiral had three engagements with the enemy that 
ſummer, in two of which Mr. Dampier was preſent ; but hap- 
pening to fall fick, he was put on board an hoſpital ſhip a day or 
two before the third, in which Sir Edward Spragge was loſt. (b) 
Soon after this, he was ſent to Harwich, with the reſt of the ſick 
and wounded, where he languiſhed for a conſiderable time, and 
at length returned to his native place, for the recovery of his 
health. 

As his ſtrength returned, his inclination to the ſea returned with 
it ; and, the war being now at an end, he accepted the offer of a 
neighbouring gentleman, who had defired him to go to Jamaica, 
and to take upon him, under one Mr. Whalley, the management 
of a plantation, which he poſſeſſed in that iſland. In purſuance 
of this engagement, he left England in a merchant veſſel, in the 
beginning of the year 1674, and arriving ſafely at Jamaica, en- 
tered upon his employment, He continued with Mr. Whalley 
about fix months ; and then entered into the ſervice of another 
gentleman, who had a plantation on the north fide of the iſland. 
But diſliking this fituation, he embraced the firſt opportunity of 
diſengaging himſelf from it, and took his paſſage on board a 
ſloop to Port Royal. From hence he ſailed with the maſter of a 
trading veſſel, which went commonly to the north-ſfide of the 
iſland, and ſometimes round it; and by theſe coaſting voyages he 
became acquainted with all the ports and bays about Jamaica, and 
with all their manufactures; and at the ſame time acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the nature and advantages of the land and 
ſea winds, Having ſpent fix or ſeven months in this way, our 
adventurer entered on board a ſhip bound from Port Royal to the 
Bay of Campeachy, for logwood. 

Upon his arrival at that place, he was ſo pleaſed with the pro- 
ſpect of enriching himſelf by the employment of cutting log« 
wood, that he reſolved to make a ſecond voyage thither. The 
various difficulties and dangers, through which he paſſed in his 
return to Jamaica, did not deter him from this reſolution; but he 
took the firſt opportunity of going as a paſſenger, well furniſhed 
with all neceſſary accommodations for the logwood trade. Ar- 
nving at the principal iſland in the bay, to which the traders reſort, 
he ſettled himſelf with ſome old logwood cutters, to follow the 
Vor. VIII. 3. O employment 


Sir Enwand SPRAGGE, to change his twice; but as he was 
in the Blue ſquadron, was hotly en- going into a third, his barge was 
giged with Admiral Van Tromp, funk. with a cannon ſhot, and he 
whom he forced once out of his was unfortunately drowned.” —— 
tip, and was compelled by Tromp Burchei's Naval Hiſtory, P. 493. 
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employment with them; hiring himſelf firſt as a ſervant, and 
being afterwards admitted into partnerſhip. Here he endured a 
variety of hardſhips, and eſcaped from many dangers ; and bein 
apprehenſive of more, he determined to quit the iſland; although 
(ſavs he) it was a place where a man might have gotten an 
eſtate, (c) Accordingly he left the employment, and returned to 
Jamaica. He had ſpent almoſt a year at the logwood trade, and 
was grown pretty well oy with the nature of it ; and he 
deſigned to return to the ſame employment, after he had viſited 
his native country. From Jamaica he ſailed for England; and, 
after a ſhort ſtay, ſet off again for Jamaica, in order to proceed to 
Campeachy ; but this expedition ended in a voyage round the 
world. Ca 

He ſailed from England, in the year 1679, a paſſenger on board 
a merchant ſhip ; but when he arrived at Jamaica, he altered his 
deſign of going to Campeachy, and waited for the opportunity of 
ſome other employment. Accordingly, in a ſhort time, he ſer out, 
with other adventurers, on a privateering expedition to Porto 
Bello; and having accompliſhed their ſcheme, they determined to 
march by land over the Iſthmus of Darien, and to try their for- 
tune in the South Seas. In purſuance of this reſolution, they went 
aſhore on the Iſthmus, in number about three or four hundred 
men, carrying with them ſuch proviſions as were neceſſary, and 
toys proper to ſoothe the Indians, through whoſe country they were 
to pals. They landed, on the 5th of April, 1680; and in about 
nine days arrived at Santa Maria, which they took : There they 
remained a few days, and then ſet forward on their march to the 
South Sea coaſt ; from whence they embarked on board ſuch 
canoes, and other veſſels, as they could procure from their Indian 
friends, On the 23d of the ſame month they came in fight of 
Panama; and continuing their courſe to the keys or iſles of Qui- 
caro, they advanced againſt the town of Pueblo Nuevo ; but were 
repulſed, with the loſs of their leader, and ſeveral others. Hereupon 
they reſolved to change their courſe, and ſtand away to the ſouth- 
ward for the coaſt of Peru. Accordingly they left the keys of Qui- 
caro, on the 6th of June, and ſpent the remainder of the year in 
that ſouthern courte, In the month of October they came to Ylo, 
a ſmall town on the coaſt of Peru, and took it; from whence they 
went, in November, to Coquimbo, on the ſame coaſt ; and in the 
latter end of December they were got as far as the iſle of Juan 
Fernandez, which was the utmoſt of their courſe to the ſourhward, 
They did not remain long at this place, but went back again to 
the Northward ; having a deſign upon Arica, a ſtrong town, ad. 
vantageoully ſituated on the Peruvian coaſt : But being repulſed 
from thence with great loſs, they continued their courſe north. 
ward, till, by the middle of April, they were come in fight of 


the Iſle of Plata, a little to the ſouthward of the Equino&tid 
Line, 0 Aftet 


(c) Voyages, Vol. II. Part 2. 4 Voyages, Vol. II. Part. ? 
Ch. 2, Ch. 6. 
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a kettle, which, with their proviſion, was carried by the ſlaves, 


they gave out, before they ſailed, that if any man faltered in the 
journey over land, he muſt expect to be ſhot to death; for they 


an account of their ſtrength and condition : yet this did not deter 
any one from the expedition. In their paſſage they took a ſmall 
bark ; which was a very uſeful acquiſition, as their own boats 
were too ſmall to tranſport them. 
of their canoes in a ſtorm ; for they took their boat and canoes 
with them, for their better paſſage up the river Santa Maria ; their 
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Aſter their defeat before Pueblo Nuevo, they had choſen another 
leader in the room of him who fell there: Bur while they lay at 
the Iſle of Juan Fernandez, this new Captain was degraded by 
general conſent ; the company being not ſatisfied either with his 
courage or his conduct: The leader whom they choſe in his ſtead 
was killed ſhortly after before Arica ; ſo that they were without 
a commander, during their return from that place, to the Ifle of 
Plata, Here then a new election became neceſſary ; but not 
agreeing in their choice, they were divided into two parties; 
and the difference ran fo high between them, that they determined 
to put it to the vote, and to ſeparate companies; having firſt 
concluded, that the majority ſhould keep the ſhip, -and the other 
party content themſelves with the lanch or Jong-boat, and canoes ; 
and _ over the Iſthmus, or try their fortune elſewhere, as they 
leaſed. 
F After the deciſion by vote, Mr. Dampier, who had hitherto 
concealed his ſentiments, declared himſelf on the fide of the mi- 
nority, which conſiſted of the ableſt and moſt experienced men; 
who being now at liberty to purſue their own ſchemes, reſolved to 
croſs the Iſthmus, and immediately prepared for their departure. 
On the 17th of April, 1681, they left their former companions, 
and embarked in their long-boat and canoes, deſigning for the 
river Santa Maria, in the Gulph of St. Michael ; which is about 
two hundred leagues from the Ifle of Plata. They were in num- 
ber forty-four ohs men, who bore arms; a Spaniſh Indian, and 
two Moſkito Indians, who alſo bore arms; and five ſlaves taken 
in the South Seas, Their proviſion conſiſted of as much flour as 
they could: conveniently take with them, and aboat twenty or 
thirty pounds of- chocolate, rubbed up with ſugar. They had alſo 


after their _— on the Iſthmus. 
As there were ſome in their company not very well able to march, 


knew that the Spaniards would foon be after them, and one man 
falling into their hands might be the ruin of them all, by giving 


Soon after this, they loſt one 


bark being not ſo convenient for that purpoſe. 

After various perils, and narrow eſcapes from ſome Spaniſh 
veſſels, which were looking out for them, they arrived, on the 
zoth of April, in the Gulph of St. Michael ; through which they 
tirſt came into the South Seas, and by which they deſigned to re- 
turn. The river Santa Maria communicates with this Gulph j 
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and by that river they intended to paſs into the country: But dif. 
covering a large Spaniſh ſhip at the mouth of the river, their 
Hereupon they immediately got under 
ſail ; and uſing the utmoſt care and caution to avoid the enemy, 
determined to Tand ſomewhere elſe that night, or the next morn- 
ing early. They rowed and towed againſt the wind all night; 
and, in the morning, they failed about four miles to the weſtward, 
and running into a {mall creek, rowed up to the head of it, and 
landed in {ofety. Having got out all their proviſion and clothes, 
they ſunk their ſhip, and prepared to march. (e) 

Had they been able to land where they firſt propoſed, thei: 
journey acroſs the Iſthmus would have been much ſhorter, and leſs 
inconvenient ; but now it was attended with almoſt inſuperable 
difficulties : 'Their bold and enterpriſing genius, however, roſe 
ſuperior to all dangers and fatigues ; and, with the help of their 
pocket compaſles and Indian guides, they accompliſhed their jour- 
ney in twenty-three days, with the loſs of only one man, who was 
drowned. 'They travelled, according to Mr. Dampier's compu- 
tation, about one hundred and ten mules, croſſing ſome very high 
mountains; though their common march was in the valleys, thro! 
wild and pathleſs woods, and among deep and dangerous rivers: 
and, to complete their ſufferings, they had exceſſive rains the 
greater ove of the way. How extremely diſadvantageous the 
place of their landing was, we may ſee from the time ſpent in 
their journey ; for, by going up Santa Maria river, a man may 
paſs Ge ſea to ſea, in three days time, with eaſe : The Indians 
can do it in a day and half, They had left ſome tired men on 
the road, together with their ſurgeon, who, by an unfortunate 
accident, was rendered incapable of marching. All theſe joined 
them afterwards ; having been hoſpitably treated by the natives, 
whoſe kindneſs their companions had ſecured by proper preſents, 

Having got ſome canoes to carry them down the river Concep- 
tion, to the ſea-fide, our band of adventurers departed ; and 
meeting with a French privateer, they all went on board; and 
ſoon alter joined a fleet of eight fail of privateers, French and 


Engliſh, which were ready for a cruiſe. They had not proceeded 


far, before the fleet was diſperſed by a ſtorm, without any hopes 
of being collected again. The Captain of the ſhip, with whom 
Mr. Dampier was, being thus left to himſelf, ' cruiſed for tome 
time amongſt the Weſt India iſlands, with various ſucceſs ; till at 
length Mr. Dampier, with about twenty more, fitted up one of 
their prize veſſels, and, with their ſhare of the plunder, failed di- 
rectly for Virginia; where he arrived in July, 1082. a 
In Auguſt, 1683, Mr. Dampier failed from Achamack, in Vir- 
ginia, on board a privateer of eighteen guns, under the command 
of Captain Cook, bound for the South Seas ; from whence he 
went to the Eaſt Indies, and ſo returned to England by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 


In 


(e) Voyages, Vol. I. Ch. 1. 
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4 In this voyage, -they proceeded firſt to the Cape de Verd 
r ilands, where they made a ſhort ſtay, and from thence ſtood 
T away to the ſouthward ; intending to touch no where till they 
, came to the Streights of Magellan: But — with contrary 
winds, they altered their reſolution, and ſteered for the coaſt of 
; Guinea, and came to an anchor in Sherborough river. Here they 
d, went on ſhore, and refreſhed themſelves for three or four days; 
d and then taking in water and rice, they proceeded on their in- 
85 tended courſe to the Streights of Magellan. Mr. Dampier en- 

deavoured to diſſuade Captain Cook from paſſing through the 
i: Streights, knowing the danger of that paſſage in their circum- | 
15 ſtances: They did, however, attempt to paſs, but were prevented | 
le by contrary winds ; whereupon they doubled Cape Horn ; and 
ole ſoon after their entrance into the South Seas, meeting with an | 
eir Engliſh veſſel which had paſſed the Streights, and being both 7 
ar- bound for the iſland of Juan Fernandez, they ſailed in company. | 
as Immediately on their arrival at the ſouth end of the iſland, they | 
pu- went aſhore in ſearch of a Moſquito Indian, whom they had left | 
gh behind in the year 1681, when they were chaſed from thence by 
ro! three Spaniſh ſhips ; He was in the woods hunting for goats when 
rs: the Captain drew off his men; and the ſhip was under ſail be- 
the fore he came back to the ſhore. The Indian lived here alone for 
the more than three years. The Spaniards, who knew that he was 
in left upon the iſland, ſearched for him ſeveral tunes, but could 


nay never find him. He had ſeen Captain Cook's ay ag day be- 

fore chey came to an anchor, and believing it to be an Engliſh 
veſſel, had killed three goats in the morning, and dreſſed them for 
their entertainment: He then came down to the ſea. ſide, to con- 


nate 
ned R ulate them on their ſafe arrival, As ſoon as they reached 
ves, ad, a Moſquito Indian, named Robin, leapt aſhore, and running 


his countryman, threw himſelf flat on his face at his feet; who 
helping him up, and embracing him, proſtrated himſelf in like 


cep- 

— nanner at Robin's feet; and was by him raiſed ap and cordially 
and IE ubraced. We itood with pleaſure (ſays Mr. Dampier) to be- 
and old the ſurpriſe, and tenderneſs, and ſolemnity of this interview, 
eded vnich was exceedingly affectionate on both ſides; and when their 
opes {WF<r<monics of civility were over, e alſo that ſtood gazing at them 
hom ies near, each of us embracing him we had found here, who 
{ome a overjoyed to ſec ſo many of his old friends come hither, as 
ill at {WO thougat, purpoſely to fetch him. He was named Will, as the 
ne of rler was Robin. Thale were names given them by the Engliſh, 


r they have no nameFamong themſelves ; and they take it as a 
eat tavour to be named by any of us; and will complain for 


Vir- Not of it, if we do not appoint chem ſome name when they are 

nand h us; ſaying of themſelves they are poor men, and have na 
9 bl 

ce he ame,” OF} 


When 


% Voyages, Vol. I. P. 86, on the Hiſtory of Civil Society.” 
las fact 1s hnely commented up- Part I. Scct. 3. 
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When this Indian was left on ſhore, he had with him his gw 
and a knife, with a ſmall horn of powder, and a few ſhot ; which 
being ſpent, he contrived a way, by notching his knife, to ſaw the 
barrel of his gun into ſmall pieces, with which he made harpoon, 
lances, hooks, and a long knife ; heating the pieces firſt in the 
fire, which he ſtruck with his gun-flint, and a piece of the barre 
of his gun which he had hardened ; having learnt that art amongf 
the Engliſh. The hot pieces of iron he would hammer out and 
bend, as he pleaſed, with ſtones, and ſaw them with his jagged 
knife, or grind them to an edge by long labour, and harden then 
to a good temper, as there was occaſion. With inſtruments made 
in this manner, he got ſuch proviſion as the iſland afforded ; either 
goats or fiſh. (g) At firſt, before he had made hooks, he wa 
forced to eat ſeal, which is very indifferent food; but afterward 
he never killed any ſeals, but to make lines by cutting their ſkin ed or 
into thongs. He had a little houſe, or hut, half a mile from the WF ſeven 
ſea, which was lined with goats ſcin; his couch, or barbecu of WF men, 
ſticks, lying along about two feet from the ground, was ſpreu WW they | 
with the ſame, and was all his bedding. He was covered with 1 time i 
kin about his waſte, having no clothes left. enterp 

Captain Cook and his companions ſtayed at Juan Fernanda WF Panan 
about fixteen days, for the recovery of their ſick, who were muci on box 
afflicted with the ſcurvy ; but were ſoon reſtored by the pure waten Bello, 
and wholeſome vegetables which this iſland afforded. in greaWpurpoſ 
abundance, On the 8th of April, 1684, the two ſhips left thi bein 
place, and ſailed in company, coaſting South America, TixWc/oluti 
main land both of Chili and Peru is exceedingly high, and then bat the 
fore they kept twelve or fourteen leagues off from ſhore, being ey ch. 


willing to be ſeen by the Spaniards. They purſued this courle Wear! K 
without any adventure, till the third of May, when they diſcover ps bo 
a fail to the northward, which they chaſed, and took. Ther" purſu 
rize was a veſſel which came from Guiaquil, laden with timber e co 
and was bound to Lima. From her they learned, that the Sparks, as 
iards had heard of their being in theſe ſeas, and that the VioWiour, wh 
Roy of Lima had ſent expreſſes to all the ſea ports, to put theſ ce of 
on their guard. Our adventurers, judging from this intelligenaWzroer ye; 
that the Spaniards would ſend no riches by ſea whilſt they weich ret 
hovering about, determined to attack ſome town on the coaſt, mn, {alt 
immediately prepared for the expedition; but falling in with they had 
more veſſels laden with flour, bound for Panama, they took tea. hips 
all; and from the accounts of their priſoners, corroborated M pro 
tetters. found on board, they now concluded that their ſchent elore tha; 
would be. impracticable, and therefore they ſteered without dela they la) 
with their prizes, for the Gallapago Iſlands ; which are many Me urpr. 


number, large and uninhabited, lying ſome under the Equats 
and others on each fide of it. Here they remained twelve dap 
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) Goats were put on this iſland by Juan Fernandez, who firſt d 
vercd it, and from whom it takes its name. 
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and then departed for the coaſt of Mexico, with intent to attack 
a town of whoſe 2 and riches they had been well informed. 
In their _ they loſt their Captain, who died of a diſorder 


the which he had contracted at Juan Fernandez; and the Quarter- 
ns maſter of their company ſucceeded him, The Spaniards being 
the alarmed, and on their guard, they could not attempt the town; 
rrel whereupon they ſteered for the Gulph of Amapalla, intending 
noi there to careen. Here the ſhip, which had accompanied them 
and from their firſt entrance into the South Seas, left them. But they 
zoe ſoon after met with another Engliſh veſſel, under the command of 


hem Captain Swan ; with whom they concerted ſome expeditions againſt 
nade the towns on the coaſt, Their attempts, however, did not ſuc- 
ider ceed to their wiſh, and therefore they returned to the Iſle of 
wa Plata ; from whence they ſailed * ſoon after, for the Bay of 
vark Panama, deſigning to attack La Velia, a conſiderable town, ſituat- 
fin ed on the north - ſide of the bay, on the banks of a river, ſix or 
m the ſeven leagues from the ſea, As they wanted canoes to land their 
cu d men, they went up the river St. Jago, in ſearch of ſome which 
preal I they might procure from the Indians; and having ſpent much 
with 11 time in theſe neceſſary preparations, they were now ready for their 
enterpriſe ; But falling in with a packet-boat that was ſent from 
ande WY Panama to Lima, they learned from ſome letters which they found 
mc on board, that the Armada from Old Spain was arrived at Porto 
waten Bello, and that the Preſident of Panama had ſent this packet on 
_ grea {purpoſe to haſten the Plate-fleet from Lima. 
ett this Being extremely rejoiced at this news, they altered their former 
Tix: (olution, and determined to careen their ſhips as ſoon as poſlible, 
 there-thac they might be ready to intercept this fleet. The place which 
ing ue choſe for this purpoſe was amongit the King's Iflands, ar 
courier Keys, which he near Panama, and are fo ſituated, that all 
coverei ups bound for Panama from the coaſt of Lima, paſs by them. 


Ther" purſuance of this deſign, they ſailed the next morning; their 
timber, Merce conſiſting of two thips of war, a fire-ſhip, and two ſmall 
ne Spe erks, as tenders. In their way, they took a prize laden with 
he Via ur, which was extremely acceptable. They ſoon reached the 
at then ce of their deſtination ; and whilſt they were cleaning their 
elligenaM-rgcr vellels, they ſent out their barks to cruiſe before Pan. na; 
jey ver inch returned in a few days, bringing a prize laden with Indian 
galt, u om, ſalt beef, and fowls ; which was a ſeaſonable acquiſition, as 
ith they had eaten but little fleſh for ſome time. Having cleaned 
ok then r ſhips, and taken in their water, and being fo well furnithed 
rated Min proviſions, they failed towards Panama; intending to cruiſe 
ſchenelore that place, as the Spaniſh fleet was not yet arrived. Here, 
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they lay at anchor near the ifland of Tabago, in the bay, they 
re ſurpriſed with the fight of a great number of canoes full of 
en, palling between Tabago and another iſland, which at firſt 
ey tem into ſome conſternation; but obſerving that they came 
ch towards them, they weighed and ſtod toaxarlds the canoes ; 

winch, 
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which, upon a nearer approach, they diſcovered to be fall of 
Engliſh and French adventurers, who were come out of the North 
Seas, through the Iſthmus of Darien : They were in number two | 
hundred Frenchmen, and eighty Engliſhmen. From theſe they 
learned that there were one hundred and eighty Engliſhmen more, » 
under the command of one Townley, in the country of Darien, i 


making canoes to bring them into theſe ſeas ; whereupon they de. e 
termined to ſail towards the Gulph of St. Michael, in queſt of t 
them. But firſt they diſpoſed of the preſent party, entering the to 
Engliſhmen on board Davis and Swan's ſhips, and giving the ce 
Frenchmen one of their prizes, under the command of their own Vi 
ſenior Captain. When they were come near the place where they in 
had cleaned their ſhips, they met Townley coming with his men Pa 
in two barks, which they had taken in the night as they were me 
getting out of the river. Their priſoners informed them, tha M. 
the Lima fleet was ready to ſail; which intelligence was ſoon aſtet to. 
confirmed by ſome letters found on board a packet which they par 
intercepted ; and from which they learned that the fleet was com- obt 
ing with all the ſtrength that Peru could muſter, though with ex. dar 
preſs orders not to figat, unleſs they were forced to it. low 
Having taken ſome more prizes, and being joined by more ad. they 
venturers from the Iſthmus, their fleet, which conſiſted now d at t] 
were 


twelve ſhips, well appointed, rendezvouſed amongſt the King' 
Iſlands ; where they waited the arrival of the Lima fleet. 0. 

the 28th of May they diſcovered this fleet coming towards them, of t] 
and, as they plainly jaw, with an intent to fight; _ in al men 
fourteen ſail, beſides periagoes, rowing with twelve or fourtee: contr 
oars. Their force, as it afterwards appeared, was vaſtly ſuperic 
to that of the privateers ; yet the latter determined to eng:p 
them: for, being to windward of the Spaniards, they had 1 2888 ” 


their option to fight, or not, Accordingly, at three o'clock in tin Wo 
afternoon, they weighed, and bore down right before the wind a he 
the enemy, who kept cloſe on a wind to come to them; but night At 
overtook them, when they had only exchanged a few ſhot on exc made 
ſide, In the night, the Spaniſh Admiral deceived che privater ed tha 
by the ſtratagem of a falſe light, in ſuch a manner, that whe not we 
morning came, they found he had got the weather-gage of then lar the 
and was coming on with full ſail, This unexpected ſtroke rum Cntint 
the hopes of our adventurers, who were glad to make. the bet: ce. t 
their way from the enemy; and after a running fight all the cx Decome 
in which they were driven almoſt round the Bay of Panama, th vrmed 
came to an anchor in the ſame place from which they had fa %"olly 
on the approach of the Spauiſh fleet. Thus their long projets from hi 
defign ended unſuccelsfully ; and, inftead of making themien s 
mater, of the Spaniſn treaiure, they were glad to ſave the2 Lair p 
ſeives by flight; which they could hardly have done, had , ere 
Spaniards thought fit co purſue their acvantage.. r 


One of their ſhips having been paried from them in the 5 
they went in ſearch of her to the keys of Quicaro ; that &. 
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the place appointed for their rendezyous. Here they called a 
council, and as they had no proſpect of making their fortunes by 


i ſea, they now determined to attempt ſomething by land, The 
— city of Leon was the place they fixed upon for their firſt enterpriſe; 
< which they took and burnt : and ſhortly after the town of Rea Lejo 
by ſhared the ſame fate. But they did not enrich themſelves by theſe 
* expeditions ; the Spaniards having been for ſome time in expecta- 
* tion of ſuch a viſit. Captain Davis being now deſirous to return 
Ae to the coaſt of Peru, and Captain Swan * determined to pro- 
on ceed on the coaſt of Mexico, they agreed to ſeparate ; wherey 

an Mr. Dampier reſolved to accompany the latter, knowing that he 
= intended, after having coaſted as far as he thought convenient, to 
a pals over to the Eaſt Indies; which was a voyage he wiſhed to 


make. Swan continued his courſe to the North-weſt, on the 
I Mexican coaſt, though without ſucceſs, till he found it neceſſary 
* to depart for California, to careen. He now propoſed to his com- 


— panions a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, and with ſome difficulty 
— obtained their conſent. This expedition, indeed, was bold and 


U daring ; far they had only ſixty days proviſion, at very ſhort al- 
* lowance, and they muſt fail at leaſt two thouſand leagues before 
they could touch at any place; and even when they ſhould arrive 


” 1 at the firſt land, (which is Guam, one of the Ladrone Iſlands) they 
ing were not ſure of getting proviſions, as the place was under the 


On Spaniſh 12 By good fortune, however, they got ſight 
* of this iſland, three days before their proviſion was ſpent. The 
2 men had begun to murmur, and (as it afterwards appeared) had 
contrived to kill the Captain firſt, and eat him, when their victuals 
were exhauſted; and, after him, all thoſe in order who had been 
moſt forward in promoting this expedition: Which,” ſays our 
Voyager, ** made Captain Swan ſay to me, Ah, Dampier, you 
would have made them but a poor meal !—for I was as lean as 
he was fleſhy.” ( 

At Guam they procured proviſions by ſtratagem, and then 
made for Mindanao, one of the Philippine Iſlands ; being inform- 
ed that ĩt abounded with proviſions, and was inhabited by a people 
not well-afteCted to the Spaniards. It was moreover very convenient 
tor them, as it lay in their way to the Eaſt Indies. Here they 
continued for a conſiderable time, till at length a great part of the 
crew, through negle of diſcipline, and for want of action, were 
become mutinous ; and their diforders ran ſo high, that they 
formed a conſpiracy againſt the Captain, (who Fen his time 
wholly on ſhore) and bound themſelves by an oath to remove him 
from his poſt, and to conceal their deſigu from the reſt of the 
crew, (who were likewiſe on ſhore) tal the ſhip was under fail. 
Their plot being ripe for execution, they weighed and fired a gun; 
whercupon Swan immediately ſent his Chief Mate on board, to 
enquire into the reaſons of theſe proccedings, Having related to 
Vox. VIII. z. ä i 
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him their pretended grievances, and acquainted him with their re. 
ſolution, they conſented to ſtay and give their old Captain, and 
the men who were with him, an opportunity of coming on board; 
but the time limited for this purpoſe being expired, x An ſet ſail, 
and left him with about thirty-ſix of the crew on ſhore. Mr. 
Dampier had no knowledge of the plot which was thus laid againſt 
the Captain ; but being on board at the time of its execution, he 
was forced to remain there, though he diſliked his company, and 
— determined to take the firſt opportunity of eſcaping from 

m. 

When theſe adventurers left Mindanao, they deſigned to cruiſe 
before Manila; and in their way they took ſome ſmall prizes: 
But the ſeaſon of the year being unfit for their purpoſe, they left 


that coaſt, and went to Pulo Condore, which is the principal and 


only inhabited one of a number of iſlands, which are ſituated 
about twenty leagues South-Eaſt from the river of Cambodia, 
Here they careened ; and being ready for ſea, engaged a Pilot ts 
carry them into the Bay of Siam ; where they hoped to ſuppl 
themſelves with ſalt fiſh, having no proviſions but rice. In this, 
however, they were diſappointed, and therefore they made the 
beſt of their way back to Pulo Condore. In their return they 
overtook a jonk from the iſland of Sumatra, bound to Siam; the 
crew of which informed them that the Engliſh were ſettled at 
Sumatra, This news of an Engliſh ſettlement ſo near, (of which 
they had no knowledge before) induced the Surgeon to attempt 
his eſcape, by ſtaying on ſhore at Pulo Condore z in which, how- 
ever, he was diſappointed. Mr. Dampier was alſo heartily tired 
of his companions, and determined to give them the flip whenever 
he might hope to get a paſſage to an Engliſh factory. Having 
Prepared every thing for their expedition, they left Pulo Condore, 
and failed for Manila ; but could not execute their intentions, be- 
ing driven by contrary winds on the coaſt of China, The dread- 
ful ſtorms which they met with in their paſſage from hence effec. 
tually deterring them from their defign of eruiſing before Manila, 
the Captain perſuaded his crew to go towards Cape Comorin, 
with the view ot trying their fortune in the Red Sea. 

The Eaſtern monſoon was now at hand, and their beſt way was 
through the Streights of Malacca ; but the Captain, being pro- 
bably afraid of meeting with ſome Engliſh or Dutch ſhips in that 
paſſage, prevailed upon his men to go round on the Eaſt-fide of 
the Philippine Iſlands, and ſo keeping South toward the Spice 
Iſlands, to paſs out into the Eaſt Indian Ocean, about the Iſland 
of Timor, This ſcemed to be a very tedious circuit; but it was 
not diſagreeable to Mr. Dampier, as it promiſed him the acquiſi- 
tion of turther knowledge and experience, which was the principal 
object he had in view: He likewiſe hoped that he ſhould be more 
in the way of meeting with ſome opportunity to make his eſcape; 


upon which he was fully bent. In their paſtage, they ſtopped be - 
tween 
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tween two ſmall iſlands, about three or four leagues from Minda- 
nao, to clean and refit their ſhip. Whilſt they lay here, a young 
Indian Prince, a native of a neighbouring iſland, with whom they 
were acquainted during their former abode at Mindanao, (where 
he was at that time a ſlave) came on board; and underſtanding that, 
they were bound farther to the Southward, defired them to tran- 
ſport him to his own iſland. He informed them that Swan, and 
| of his men, were then at Mindanao, in good health, and 
highly honoured by the Sultan for their military exploits againſt 
his enemies. Upon thy, intelligence, Mr. Dampier endeavoured 
to purſuade the crew to return with the ſhip to the river of Min- 
danao, and offer their ſervice again to their old Captain : But he 
did not ſucceed in his endeavours ; and their preſent Commander 
getting knowledge of his attempt, and fearing the worſt, made all 
poſſi]: haſte to be gone; inſomuch that, although he had en- 
aged to carry home the indian Prince, who was to return to the 
db in three days, he departed without him. 

They purſued their courſe through the Spice Iſlands; and, bee 
ing got clear of them all, they ſtood off South, intending to touch 
at New Holland, (which is a part of Terra Auftrali: Incognita) 
to ſee what that country would afford them. Here they came to 
an anchor, on the th of January, 1688, and remained ſome time 
to clean and refit their veſſel : But the miſerable natives, who 
ſeem far inferior to the Hoittentots in every thing that diſtinguiſhes 
the human race from the brute creation, could afford them little 
aſſiſtance of any kind, Whilſt they lay there, Mr. Dampier en- 
deavoured to periuade the men to go to ſome Engliſh factory; 
but was threatened to pe turned aſhore, and left chere, for his 
pains. This made hifn deſiſt; and he was forced to wait with 

tience for ſore more convenient place and opportunity to take 
fs leave, Being ready for ſea, they left New Holland on the 
12th of March; but meeting with very bad weather, and con- 
trary winds, they were induced ta forſake their intended caurſe, 
and to bear away towards the Welt-fide of Sumatra; which was 
a very pleaſing circumſtance to our Voyager, as it ſeemed to pro- 
miſe him ſome opportunity of an eſcape. As they were coalting 
along the Weſt- ide of Sumatra, they took a ſmall boat with jour 
men, belonging to Achin, The Captain ſunk the boat, and de- 
tained the men, in order to prevent any of his crew from going on 
ſhore ; knowing the inclinations of Mr. Dampier and others. 
They now directed their cuurſe to the Nicobar Iſfands, which are 
ſituated to the North Weſt of Sumatra; and coming to an anchor, 


; Cleaned their ſhip, and took in their water, with the utmoſt expe- 


dition; the Captain being in hopes to get to Cape Comotin, be- 
fare the weſterly mon ſoon iet in, which was near at hand. 

Mr. Dampier judging this a proper time and place to make his 
eſcape, and finding it impoſſible to do it by ſtealth, deſired the 
Captain ta ſet him aſhore on 9 Iſland ; from which he — 
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doubt of getting a paſſage, either to Europe in ſome trading veſſel, 


or at leaſt to the Engliſh factory at Achin, in a canoe. The Cap. 
tain, ſuppoſing that he could not be ſet on ſhore in a place leſz 
frequented by ſhips than this, and conſequently more out of the 
way of communicating intelligence to the Engliſh or Dutch, com- 
# ; and he was immediately rowed off, with 
1s cheſt and bedding. But he had not been on ſhore an hour, 
before an officer came with three or four armed men to bring him 
aboard again, Upon his return, he found the ſhip in an uproar ; 
three more of the crew, encouraged by his example, having aſked 
leave to accompany him. One of theſe was rhe Surgeon, with 
whom the Captain and the crew would by no means part; but 
the other two were permitted to return with Mr. Dampier. Be. 
ſides theſe, the Captain ſent on ſhore the four men belonging to 
Achin, whom he had taken in the boat; and a Portuguele who 
came aboard their ſhip from the Siameſe jonk at Pulo Condore ; 
ſo that their. party was now of conſiderable force, and able to row 
themſelves over to Sumatra, Accordingly they purchaſed a canoe 
of the natives, into which they entered with great joy, and launched 
from the ſhore. But no ſooner were they off, than the canoe over- 
ſet, bottom upwards ; and tho? they ſaved their lives by ſwimming, 
and recovered their cheſts, yet they were forced to employ three 
days in drying their books and drafts, and in fitting their canoe 
for their purpoſe. Being again ready for ſea, they left Nicobar 
Iſland, directing their courſe to Achin, which is a town on the 
North-Weſt end of Sumatra, diſtant from Nicobar about forty 
leagues, Their canoe was about the ſize of a London wherry; 
deeper, but not ſo broad; and built ſharp at both ends: They 
had a good maſt, a mat fail, and, by the contrivance of ther 
Achineie companions, good outlagers laſhed very faſt on each fide 
the veſſel, being made of ſtrong poles ; ſo that, while theſe con- 
tinued firm, the canoe could not overſet, as ſhe eaſily might with- 
out them. U hus equipped, they entered upon this bold and ha- 
zardous exploit ; though both Mr. Dampier, and Mr. Hall, one 
cf his companions, were very ſenſible of the danger, being ex- 
perienced ſeamen. The weather, at their firſt ſetting out, was 
very fair, clear, and hot; a gentle breeze juſt fanning the ar, 
They rowed with four oars, the men taking their turns ; Mr. 
Dampier and Mr. Hall ſtecring alſo by turns; for of this none of 
the reſt were capable. In this manner they purſued. their courſe 
till the third morning; when they looked out for Sumatra, * 
poſing chat they were within twenty leagues of it: But they loo — 
in vain; and turning themſelves round, ſaw, to their ſorrow, © 
cobar Iiland lying not above eight leagues from them. By t - 
it appeared, that they had met with a very ſtrong current again 
them in the night; a circumſtance which Mr. Dampier all _ 
ſuſpected. On the fourth day the wind began to riſe, and the ky 
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wind increaſed apace, and being on their broadfide, preſſed down 
the canoe to ſuch a degree, that the poles of the outlagers going 


6 from her ſides, were plunged under water, and bent like twigs ; 
ie and had theſe given way, they muſt inevitably have been overſet. 
n- Beſides this danger, Mr. Dampier plainly ſaw, that, if they held 
th on their preſent courſe, the waves ot the increaſing ſea, taking the 
1, fide of the veſſel, would certainly fill and ſink them; wheren 

im he ſhewed Mr. Hall the neceſſity of ſteering away right before 
r; the wind and ſea; which they accordingly did. The wind was 
ed ſtill increaſing, and the ſea ſwelled higher and higher, breaking 
ith frequently, but doing them no great injury; for the ends of the 
_—_ canoe being very narrow, the iteerſman received the ſea on his 
ge back, and thus breaking it, prevented its coming in ſo as to endan- 
to ger the veſſel ; though he could not o effectually exclude it, but 
ho hat they were conſtantly employed in heaving out the water. 
re; The evening now approached, and their proſpect was full of hor- 
0 rour. The ſkies were wrapt in clouds of uncommon blackneſs, 
noe and the tempeſt was increaſing. The ſea,“ ſays Mr. Dampier, 
hed * was already roaring in a white foam about us; a dark night 
ver- * coming on, and no land in fight to ſhelter us, and our little ark 
ng, in danger of being ſwallowed up by every wave.” The terrours 
wee ff their ſituation overcame the fortitude ot this bold adventurer. 
noe [ had been,“ ſays he, in many imminent dangers before 
obar * now ; but the worſt of them all was but a play-game in com- 
the pariſon of this. Other dangers came not upon me with ſuch 
orty a leiſurely and dreadful ſolemnity: But here I had a lingering 
ry; view of approaching death, and little or no hopes of eſcaping 
hey it; and I muſt confeſs that my courage, which I nad hitherto 
ther Kept up, failed me here.” To complete his ſufferings, Con- 
fide jeace re-aſſumed Her ſull dominion in his breaſt, and overwhelmed 
con- m with anguiſh and remorſe. Maay ſcenes of his paſt life now 
vith- {« before him in their native deformity ; and he trembled at the 
| ha- collection of actions which he had always diſapproved, and 
one ud not now remember but with extreme horrour and deteſta- 
8 pn, (i) But tho? he was ſo much diſcompoſed and diſheartened, 
on he 
e air. 
Mr. ) Such is the picture which this engaged in ſuch enormities as are 
| f aturous Voyager gives us of his too often perpetrated, in foreiga 
Mme 0 a mind, in the moment of ex- climes, by European adventurers, 
courſe me danger, and in the immediate But the recolletion of thoſe un- 
F ſup- ws of death l It is but juſtice warrantable depredations, in which 
zoked 15 memory, however, to obſerve, he had be-n more or leſs concerned, 
„ Ni. aatwichſtanding the ſpirit of was ſufficient to alarm and terrify 
* priſe, and his inſatiable deſite him: and the example of his terrour 
y chis fing the te moteſt parts of the and aaxicty will have its proper 
gainſt be, ofren led him into connex- effect, if it teaches us to reverence 
along dach he foon ſaw reaſon to at all times the dictates of con- 
he ſky it, yet the feelings ot humanity, ſcience; if it makes us feel, with 

vaty al, of religion, ſeem never freih ſenſibility, that the eternal 
* he We forſaken nm: Nor does and Immutable laws of moral recti- 
of t ppexr, from tlie relation ot his tude cannot be violated with im- 


win Wes, that he was at any time punity. 
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Thus were theſe unfortunate wanderers 


lich ſailor did not long ſurvive; and both Hall and Dampier * 


he did not neglect the neceſſary utions for their preſervation, 
Mr. Hall and he were to ſteer alternately, and their 2 | 
were to heave out the water by turns: And thus,“ ſays he, 


& we provided to ſpend the moſt doleful night I was ever in.” (4) 15 
About ten o' clock the thunder began to roll, and the lightning u 5 
Ry ; and the rain poured down in torrents: But the rain indeed WW He 
was acceptable to them; for they had drank up all the wate and 
which had brought from Nicobar. The wind now bier but 
harder than before; but within half an hour it became mor WW Eng 
moderate, and the fury of the ſea was much abated. Immediateh I Gr 
hereupon they had recourſe to their compaſs, by means of a lighted N Con 
match, (of which they kept a piece burning for that purpoſe) ani 4:4 


obſerving their fituation, they ventured to hale to their forme 
courſe, being once more in hopes of reaching Sumatra. Bu 
about two o'clock in the morning the tempeſt came on again, au i 
they were obliged to put before the wind a ſecond time; to rw 
they knew not whither. It was extremely dark, and they wen 
chilled with rain ; in which deplorable condition they counted the 
tedious hours, till at length the day appeared: But they were nt 
much comforted by its appearance; for the firſt glimpſe of th 
dawn exhibited to them the well-known agns of impending ſtorms 

tuated, their courſe fi 
continuing before the wind and fea, till, about eight o'clock, 1 
their inexpreſſible joy, one of the Achineſe diſcovered land. Abo 
noon they ſaw more land; and ſteering towards it, deſcried, “ 
fore night, the whole coaſt of Sumatra, The wind continue 


with a ſtrong gale till the evening, when it abated ; and at 148:i/ed uj 
o'clock it died away. They then took to their oars, which a {}; 
managed with great difficulty, being worn down with hunger ai ac } 
fatigue. The next morning they ſaw all the low land in full view, Soon 
the diſtance of about eight leagues ; and in the afternoon they Wh; Voya 
into the mouth of a river, and went to a ſmall fiſhing village, at or 
known to the Achineſe. onage « 
Their joy at this unexpected deliverance was allayed by i rec 
conſequences of thoſe hardſhips to which they had been expoilWocbuck, 
They were all feized with a fever; and though during their i comn: 
tinuance at this village they met with the moſt kind and fg Hy, 
uſage from the natives, yet, finding they were not in the ung a |; 
recover their health, they defired to go to Achin, Their reqaWrough p 
was complied with, and a veſſel was immediately provided re tortu: 
carry them thither ; for they were not able to manage their oWout {x u 
canoe, Upon their arrival at Achin, they were taken care d the men 
the Engliſh reſident at the factory; and were treated with Hey tg | 
cular humanity by the Captain of an Engliſh ſhip which, lay © 
in the road. But the Portugueſe died in a few days, and the We have 


| death, U 
lon of his 
à Man 


in imminent danger. They did, however, recover their he 


and ſome Englith ſhips arriving there ſoon after, Mr, Dampiert 
| "4 
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with one of their Captains, and went ſeveral trading xy 
ar 9 


on, ages to various parts of the Eaſt. In one of theſe expedition 

ons met with a merchant veſſel from Mindanao ; the Supercargo of 
he, which had there purchaſed the Indian Prince, (of whom we have 
(k) ſpoken before) and his mother; and in the courſe of his connex- 
1 jons with this gentleman, Mr. Dampier got them into his E 
leed He had concerted meaſures for carrying them to their native iſland, 
and thereby to eſtabliſh a commerce with the natives for cloves ; 
bien but his ſchemes were fruſtrated, and the Prince was brought to 


more England. Before Mr. Dampier left Sumatra, be was appointed 
ately Gunner of the Fort of Bencoolin, in the ſervice of the Eaſt India 
duet Company; but diſliking that ſituation, he determined to take the 
rd opportunity of getting away. Accordingly, in the beginning 
arme of the year 1691, he went aboard a ſhip which came to an anchor 

zuin Bencoolin road, and was bound for England. This hip bad 


n, the misfortune to take in bad water at Bencoolin, which occaſioned 
to ru Much a ſickneis and mortality amongſt the crew, that it was with 
e utmoſt difficulty they reached the Cape of Good Hope. Here 
ed the ey remained ſome weeks, to recover their fick ; and then pro- 


ere ceded on their voyage to England, in company with other veſſels ; 

here they arrived in September, 1691. On his arrival in the 

Thames, Prince Jeoly was ſent aſhore to be ſeen by ſome perſons 
rſe Mr rank. He was an object of great curioſity, being painted in 
ock, iſ molt artificial and ſingular manner, after the cuſtom of his coun- 
„ Ab. Mr. Dampier, when he brought him to England, was in 
ied, W opes of finding ſome opportunity of reſtoring him to his native 


ontinu and; but being now in very neceſſitous circumſtances, was pre- 
id at i iled upon to part with him. He was afterwards carried about 
ich tha bow, and died at Oxford of the ſmall-pox. His mother 
nger 88: 4: Bencoolin. 


| view, Soon atter his return, Mr. Dampier publiſhed an Account of 
they! s Voyage round the World, and dedicated his book to the Pre- 
lage, ent of the Royal Society; who recommended him to the Pa- 

waage of the nrit Lord of the Admiralty, In conſequence of 
ed by WW: recommendation, he was preferred to the command of the 
1 expolWocbuck, and ſent upon a voyage to New Holland. He executed 
their is commifhion with ſucceſs, till, in his return from the Cape of 
and ten od Hope, he had the misfortune to loſe bis ſhip ; for having 
he wi rung a leak, which could not be topped, ſhe foundered at ſea, 
ieir reqaWrough perfect age, near the Iſland of Aſcenſion. The crew 
rovided re tortunately ſaved ; and ſome Engliſh ſhips arriving there 
e their out u weeks after, they were taken off from the iſland : Some 
care of WW the men went to Barbadoes ; but the Captain returned imme- 
with pte) to England, 


ch, lay . 
ad the Ee have no further particulars of the life, nor any account of 
ampier "WE death, of this Circumnavigator of the globe. From the re- 


heir beuten of his voyages it appears, that Captain William Dampier 
Damp!” = man of ability and penetration, His curioſity was un- 
1 beunded 
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bounded; and he was no mean obſerver of nature in her wonder. Bi 
ful varieties. His diligence and attention ſeem to have recom. 
mended him to the notice and favour of the Royal Society; and 
a collection of curious plants, which he made in his voya 

to New Holland, was depoſited in the hands of Dr. Woodward, (% 
Though he was the companion of licentious men, and engaged 
with them in many actions of an unwarrantable nature, yet his 
| pms 40m were not corrupted by their example. He ſeems tg 


ave been exempt from the vices peculiar to ſuch perſons ; and he t 
diſdained to mix with them in their groſſer ſcenes of riot and de. y 
bauchery. His guardian virtues were temperance and fortitude ; W 11 
and to theſe he probably owed his preſervation in a variety of W 11 
unwholeſome climates, and amidft his long- continued hardſbip: ce 
and fatigues. 2 

u 
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The Life of Sir FRANCIS GRANT, . 
Lord CULLEN. 1 
coni 
the 
the 
RANCIS GRANT, an eminent Lawyer and Jug nion 
in Scotland, was deſcended from a younger branch 0 whic 
the Grants, a very ancient and potent family in thi on th 
kingdom. Sir John Grant, of Grant, who matte frien, 

Lady Margaret Stuart, . of the Earl of Athol, was | cured 
anceſtor, in a direct line, He was born about the year 1660, an the C 

received ſome part of his education in the Univerſity of Abe: Ie ; 

deen; but being intended for the profeſſion of the law, he ws him ſ 

ſent to perſect his ſtudies at Leyden, under the celebrated Profe ſpecdi 

Voet. Here he made fo great a proficiency, and diſtingui 8 to rai! 

himſelf by fo fingular and iteady an application, that, many qe his te: 

after his return to his native country, the Profeſſor mentioned hz ntrigy 
tq his pupils as one who had done honour to the Univerkity, a had an 
rommended him to them as an example of attention and and hi 
gence worthy their ĩmitation. (a/ wy the fan 
Upon his return to Scotland, he paſſed through the examinati ſcrupul 
requiſite to his being admitted an advocate, with ſuch extra be lot 
N my to « 

Vor. 


(a) Biograph. Britain. 
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nary ability, that he particularly attracted the notice of Sir George 


d Mackenzie, the then King's Advocate, one of the moſt knowing 
1 | and ingenious men, as well as one of the ableſt and moſt eminent 
l Lawyers of that age. And although Mr. Grant's principles, 
7 which were well known, did not correſpond with the maxims and 
& : meaſures of the Court at that time, yet Sir George treated him, 
Hy upon all occaſions, with the utmoſt kindneſs and reſpect. 

a Being thus qualified for practice, Mr. Grant ſoon made a diſ- 
| he tinguiſhed figure in his profeſſion. At the time of the Revolution, 
de. when the Convention of the Eſtates met to debate the high and 
de: important queſtions, Whether the Throne was full or vacant? and, 

9 if vacant, how it was to be filled? our — Advocate diſplayed a 

hip |: conſummate knowledge of thoſe conſtitutional points of law, which 


he had made his peculiar ſtudy, Some of the old lawyers, in pur- 
ſuance of the principles they had long eſpouſed, argued warmly 
againſt thoſe upon which the Revolution had taken place in Eng- 
land, and particularly inſiſted upon the inability of the Convention 
of Eſtates to make any diſpoſition of the Crown. Theſe notions 
Mr. Grant, who was then only twenty-eight years of age, oppoſed 
with great ability and ſpirit. About the me rime, he publiſhed a 
Treatiſe, in which he undertook to prove, from the principles of 
law, that a King might forfeit his Crown for himſelf and his de- 
ſcendants ; and that, in ſuch a caſe, the States had a power to 
diſpoſe of it, and to eſtabliſh and limit a legal ſucceſſion; and he 
concluded his diſſertation with * in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, the Prince of Orange to the regal digaity. 

This work was generally read, and is thought to have had a 
conſiderable influence on the publick reſolutions. Strange as it 
may ſeem, this ſtep recommended Mr. Grant to both parties, in 
the way of his profeſſion: Thoſe who differed from him in opi- 
nion, admired his courage, and were ſtruck with his abilities, 
which they were deſirous of employing in their own ſervice ; and, 
on the other hand, thoſe who were friends to the Revolution, were 
friends to Him, which brought him into great buſineſs, and pro- 
cured him, by ſpecial commiſſions, frequent employment from 
the Crown. 

It might have been expected that circumſtances which brought 
him ſo early into full buſineſs, ſhould either have promoted him 
ipcedily to the high offices of the law, or at leaſt have enabled him 
to raiſe a large eltate ; but they did neither. In the firſt inltance, 
his temper was naturally calm and ſedate, and he hated bullle and 
intrigue; and in reſpect to fortune, though he was frugal, and 
had an extenſive practice, yet he was far from being ayaricious, 
and his private charities were very conſiderable, and increaſed in 
the ſame proportion with his profits. He was, moreover, very 
ſcrupulous in many points. He would not ſuffer a juſt caule to 
be loſt through a client's want of money: he was ſo great an ene- 
my to oppreſſion, that he never denied his aſſiſtance to ſuch as 
Vor. VIII. 3. Q laboured 
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laboured under it; and with reſpect to Clergymen of all proſeſ. 4 
ſions, his conſcience obliged him to ſerve them without a fee, | 
when he ſaw their wrongs required aſſiſtance, and knew their cir. | 


devolved to the Council; but, in 
the year 1537, King James the Filth 
inſtituted a College of Juſtice, after 
the model of the Parhament 
Paris, which was compoled of a 
Preſider; and fourteen Ordinary 
Members; but the Chancellor 
might preſide there, if he pleaſed ; 
and then the, Prefident fat with the 
zeſt. This Supreme Court hath 
been fince commonly called the 
Court of Se ſlion, and the Members, 
inſtcad of Senators of the College 
of Juſtice, arc fyled, after their 
predeceſlors, Lords of Council aud 
Seſſion, and their Prefident, Lord 
Preſident: Nine Lords make a 
quorum ; but the King, by the 
arigiual erection, might name three 
or four Peers of Parliament, who 
are {iyled Extraordinary Lords of 
Seſſion ; but they make no-part of 
the quorum, arc not bound to at- 
tend, and receive no ſalary; but, 
when they arc preſcat, fit aud hear 


cumſtances would not admit of expence. His additions, therefore, F 
to his paternal eſtate were much inferior to what might have been 0 
expected; and the full eſtabliſhment of his character was the al 
principal effect of that activity and diligence by which he was w 
Ciſtinguiſhed at the bar. CG H 
His reputation, indec e“, was ſo clear, and his character ſo unex. m. 
eeptionable, that, as ſoon as the union of the two kingdoms came du 
to be ſerioufly conſidered in the Enghſh Court, Queen Anne yo. an 
luntarily, and unexpectedly, created him a Baronet, in the year 
1705, with a view of ſecuring his intereſt towards completing thar 
deſign ; and, upon the ſame principle, her Majeſty, about a year the 
after, appointed him one of the Judges ; or, as they were ſtyled be 
in Scotland, one of the Senators of the College of Juſtice. Ce) — 
rom top 
IHE, : | : fore 
(5) Biograph. Britan. cauſes, and vote with the other O 
(c) Gen, Biograph. Dict. Lords. By an att paſſed 1a the reign Out 
As this is the ſupreme Court of of George the Firſt, the Crown de- all c 
Judicature in Scotland, a ſuccin& parted from this prerogative; and, dow! 
account of its conſtitution may not, after the demiſe of the Extraogdi- If th 
perhaps, . be unacceptable to our nary Lords then Ifving, their places his d 
zeaders. were not to be filled up. The terlo« 
Anciently, cauſes were heard in juriſdiction and privileges of this may: 
the laſt keſort, by a Committee of Court were lecured by the articles toget] 
Parliament, compofed of an uncer- of Union, ſubjett to an appeal from who, 
tain number, who were lyked Lords their deciſions to the Houſe of revert 
of Seffion : Afterwards, this power Peers. The Lords of Sefton hold in the 


their office for life, or, QUAMD1U bits, ir 


SE BENE GESSERINT, On a the C 
vacancy in the College of Juſtice, that v 
of the King is to preſent a perſon duly nary. 
* that is, one who has ſiniſhe 
erved five years as Advocate ot contin! 
Clerk of Seſſion, or ten years as a m the 
writer to the Signet. Upon this, ill the 
he is allowed to fit with the Lord- are ent 
Ordinary, while cauſes are heard and all 
before him, and he reports two or Inner ! 
three points to the Lords in the except 
Inner Houſe; he muſt alſo report the tim 
a cauſe, upon a 2 in their winter, 
preſence in the Inner Houſe, and ber, an 
give his opinion en every point. with an 
If the Lords are fatisfied, they ad- ten days 
mit him to the office, upon his tak- begin th 
ing the oaths. But if the Lords lat of 
are of opinion that the perſon ſo hons, 
named is not duly qualified, they As to 
are to tranſmit an account of the tion of t 
whole matter to his Majeſty ; and that arc 
if, under his ſign manual, the King WW Courts, 
fall fignify that it is bis plcaſuts them in! 
ibs the ſum j 
pounds ſt 
menced 


Ccitain < 


V3 and 
e King 
plcalute 
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From this time Sir Francis Grant was, according to the cuſtom 
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of Scotland, ſtyled, from the name of his eſtate, Lord Cullen ; 
and the ſame good qualities that recommended him to this ſtation 
were very conſpicuous in his diſcharge of the duties peculiar to it. 
He thought himſelf (and very juſtly) accountable to God and 
man for his conduct in that high office; and his deep ſenſe of his 
duty, at the ſame time that it kept him ſtrictly to it, encouraged 
and ſupported him in the diſcharge of it. 


the perſon ſhall, notwithſtanding, 
be received. they admit and receive 
him accordingly ; but if the King 
nominates another perſon, they are 
to proceed to examine him as be- 
fore. 

One of the Lords ſits in the 
Outer Parliament Houſe, to hear 
all cauſes in the order they are ſet 
down in the books of inrollment. 
If the parties ſubmit to his deciſion, 
his decree is final; if not, it is in- 
terlocutory, and either of the parties 
may appcal to the Lords who ſit 
together in the Inner Houſe, and 
who, upon hearing the cauſe, atfirm, 
reverſe, or alter the decree made 
jn the Outer Houſe. Each Lord 
ſits, in his turn, a week at a time in 
the Outer Houſe, and is, during 
that week, ſtyled the Lord Ordi- 
rary. If the cauſes cannot be 
imſhed in the week, the ſame Lord 
continues to fit, from nine to ten, 
in the Outer Houſe, every day, 
till the cauſes begun in his week 
are ended, The Lord Preſident, 
and all the other Lords, fit in the 
Inner Houſe every day in the week, 
except Sunday and Monday, during 
the ume of ſeſſions; which, for the 
winter, begin the firſt of Novem- 
ber, avd end the laſt of February, 
vith an intermiſſion not exceedin 
ten days in time of Chriſtmas; — 
begin the firſt of June, and end the 
. of July, for the ſummer ſeſ- 
ions. 

Az to the extent of the juriſdic- 
tion of the Court, all — civil, 
that are not peculiar to other 
Courts, may be brought before 
them in the firſt inſtance, provided 
the ſum in queſtion be above twelve 
pounds ſterling; and cauſes com- 
menced in other Courts may, in 
main cales, be removed to, and 


Q z 


The 


reviewed in the Court of Seſſion ; 
and, in ſome caſes, the Lords may 
review upon freſh matter ariſing 
even in their own decrees, —This 
Court is both of law and equity, 
and may, where the Lords ſee juſt 
cauſe, exerciſe the ſame powers, in 
a great meaſure, that are exerciſed 
in England by the Court of Chan- 
cery. Beſides this mixed juriſdic- 
tion, which they ſtyle Orrpiciun 
ORDINARIUM, this Court hath 
alſo an extraordinary coercive 
ower, which they call OrFriciua 

OBILE, Which is exerted occa- 
ſionally and diſcretionallyß. An 
inſtance will explain this, to every 
reader's ſatis faction: When it was 
reſolved to levy the malt tax effec- 
mo all the brewers in Edin- 
burgh took a ſudden reſolution ia 
one day to deſiſt from the exereiſe 
of their trade: Upon this the 
Court of Seffion interpoſed, and 
made an order, that every brewer 
ſhould give ſecurity to coutinue his 
buſineſs, to prevent any inconve- 
nience happening to the public, on 
pain of impriſonment. This had 
its ellect, and the Lords received 
the thanks of the Government. 
This ſhews clearly bow great a truſt 
is repoſed in a Lord of Seſhon ; what 
extenſive abilities, and what great 
attention, are requiſite to the due 
diſcharge of the office; and there- 
lore we need not at all wonder, 
that men of exact probity are ſome- 
times unwilling to take ſuch a 
charge upon them, It was from 
ſuch a view of things, that Sir 
Richard Grant endeavoured to de- 
cline this high tation, and even at 
laſt accepted it with great reluc- 
tance, although his juſt title to it 
was known to every body but him- 
ſelf.— Biograph. Britan, 
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The pleadings in Scotland are carried on chiefly in writing, 
which renders them ſometimes very prolix, ſo as to take up much 
of a Judge's time, and to exerciſe alike his parts and his patience 
in going through and making himſelf maſter of them. But in 
this the diligence and the dexterity of Lord Cullen were equally 
conſpicuous, He went through every thing that came into his 
hands carefully, and ſifted it thoroughly; and as his attention to 
the pleadings guided him to the real merits of the cauſe, ſo when 
he was once maſter of theſe, his next care was to bring the matter 
to a ſpeedy deciſion, knowing that, in judicature, the next fault 
to the denying of juſtice is the delaying of it; by which families 
are always injured, and too often ruined. Whenever he fat a 
Lord Ordinary, the paper of cauſes was remarkably full; and a 
his reputation for knowledge and integrity was well eſtabliſhed, 
there were but few who refuſed to fit down ſatisfied with his de- 
ciſion. This prevailed more eſpecially, after it was found that 
few of his ſentences were reverſed : and when they were, it was 
commonly owing to himſelf; for if, upon mature reflexion, or 
upon any new reaſons offered at the rehearing, he ſaw any juſ 
ground for altering his judgment, he made no ſcruple of declar. 
ing it, being perſuaded it was more manly, as well as more jaſt, 
to follow truth, than to ſupport opinion: And his conduct in this 
reſpe& had a right effect; for, inſtead of leſſening, it raiſed his 
reputation, His great experience, though it quickened his penetra. 
tion, did not leſſen his diligence. How certain ſoever he might 
be of the truth of his own — he took great care to have 
all the aſſiſtance that was to be received from books, and never 
failed to ſtrengthen his arguments, and to ſupport his reaſonings 
by the beſt authorities. By this unwearied application, and exer- 
ciſe of his fine talents, he juſtly obtained the character of being 
one of the ableſt and deepeſt Lawyers of his time. And yet, 
with all this great ſtock of knowledge, experience, and probity, 
Lord Cullen would not venture to decide in criminal caſes on the 
lives of his fellow creatures ; which was the reaſon that, though 
he was often ſolicited, he could never be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept of a feat in the Juſticiary Court. (4) 

Lord Cullen continued in his honourable ſtation for twenty 
E with the higheſt reputation, when a period was put to his 
ife by an illneſs which laſted but three days, without any violent 
or painful ſymptoms. But, notwithſtanding this, his phyſicians 
lainly perceived that his diſſolution was at hand ; of which they 
immediately informed him. He received the meſſage with the 
greatelt ſerenity, declaring that, as he had followed the dictates of 
his 
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tain number of Lords ſeleſted for 
that purpoſe out of the body of the 
Judges and who have an additional 
ſalary for that purpoſe, —Biograpts 
Britan. 


(4) Though in England the ſame 
Judges hear civil and criminal 
cauſes, in virtue of different com- 
miſſions, yet it is otherwiſe in Scot- 
laud, where criminal cauſes are 
heard in a different Court by a cer- 
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his conſcience, he was not afraid to die. He then took a tender 
farewell of his children and friends, recommending to them moſt 


l earneſtly a ſteady and conſtant attachment to the faith and the 
* duty of Chriſtians, and aſſuring them that true religion was the 
ly only thing that could bring a man peace at the laſt, He expired, 
vl | ſoon after, quietly, and without any agony, on the 16th of March, 
9 1726, in the ſixty-fixth year of his age. 

ns So true a lover of learning was Lord Cullen, and ſo much ad- 


dicted to his ſtudies, that, notwithſtanding the multiplicity of his 
buſineſs while at the bar, and his great attention to his office when 
a Judge, he found time to write various treatiſes on very different 


* and important ſubjects. Some of theſe were political, well- timed, 
* and very ſerviceable to the government: Others were of a more 
.; extenſive nature; ſuch as his Eſſays on Law, any ua and Educa- 
* tion, He compoſed, beſides theſe, many diſcourſes on literary ſub- 
hat eects, for the exerciſe of his own thoughts, and for the better diſ- 
covery of truth; which went no farther than his own cloſet. He 
bw had a very high opinion of Lord Stair's inſtitution of the law of 
* WScocland, and often importuned that noble perſon's ſon, the Lord 
; WPrefident Dalrymple, to publiſh a new edition of this valuable 
: oft Work; which that great man declined, and preſſed the ſame taſk 
) this upon him, towards wich, however, he made no farther advances 
1 bis han ſome notes in his own copy of the book, and a few occaſional 
ol lections. e 
err In his private character Lord Cullen was as amiable as he was 
1 : eſpectable in his publick capacity. He was a man of great can- 
- Jour, generoſity, and compaſſion, His picty was fincere and un- 
22 fected; and he ſhewed his love for the church of Scotland, by 
aug rcommending moderation and charity to the Clergy as well as to 
rd he Laity, and by engaging the former to inſiſt upon moral duties 
| — the cleareſt arid moſt convincing proofs of mens? acting upon 
he religious 
on the % This deſign has been fince completed the publication in the 
hough xecuted by a gentleman who mar- year 1753. It conſiſts of three 
to c- done of Lord Cullen's daughters, volumes, in folio, and is entitled, 
ma manner that does honour to © An Inſtitute of the Laws of 
wenty elf and to his country. | Scotland in Civil Rights, with 
gas Lord Viſcouut Starr's laſtitute of . © Obſervations on the Agreement 
a de Liw of Scotland was publiſhed “ or Diverſity between them and 
violent WS 1592, and was received with ge- the Laws of England, in four 
ſicians ral and deſerved approbation. Books, after the general method 
ch they t ſince that time, the law — * of the Viſcount ol Stairs Inſti- 
th the dergone many alterations, and “ tutions,” &c. 
ed great improvements, a This great performance, ſo much 
ates o w lyſtem, of a like kind, became wanted, and ſo very uſeful to the 
his ceſſary. This laborious work was whole united kingdom, has been 
dertaken by Andrew M. Donall, well received; being executed with 
Jed for bd; a gentleman perfectly acquaint- great accuracy and judgment; and 
; of the with the principles of the the learned, author was very de- 
dition Woh law, * who had practiſed ſervedly made one of the Lords af 
10graÞts pny years at the bar, as an advo- Seſſion. 


He 


ke, with great reputation, 
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religious principles; and his own practice, through his whole life, 
was the ſtrongeſt argument of his being thoroughly perſuaded of 
thoſe great truths which, from his love to antes. | he laboured 
to inculcate. He was charitable, without oſtentation; diſintereſted 
in his friendſhips, and beneficent to all with whom he had any WY 
connexions. He was ſtrictly juſt ; and ſo free from all tincture of 
avarice, that his lady, who was a woman of great prudence and 
diſcretion, finding him more intent on the buſineſs committed t» 
him by others, than on his own, took upon herſelf the care of 
placing out his money: And to prevent his poſtponing it, when {FPare 
ſecurities offered, (as he was apt to do) ſhe would get the circun. Wi uct 
ſtances of them ſtated in the form of caſes, and fo procured hi; 
opinion upon his own concerns, as if they had been thoſe of: 
client. Theſe little circumſtances are mentioned as peculiarly ex. 

reſſive of his diſpoſition. | 
His Lordſhip's integrity was without ſtain. And as his ſincerity N uccee 
and ſteady attachment to his principles recommended him to al 
parties, even to thoſe who differed from him moſt, ſo his charity 
and moderation converted this reſpect into affection; inſomuc 
that not many of his rank had more friends, and, perhaps, non: 
had fewer enemies. 


Thus he 1 a long life in eaſe and honour ; and his dead 


(as we have ſeen) was calm and placid. He expired in the arm — _ 
of his family, with a truly Chriſtian reſignation, and a chearfuliſe wiſhe: 
hope. He left behind him three ſons and five daughters. puny 
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The Life of Sir JOHN VANBRUGH. Wi; 
models 
| dards 0 
IR JOHN VAN BRU GH, a celebrated Dramata pointe 
Writer, and an Architect of ſome repute, was deſcendet 1 * 7 
from an ancient family in Cheſhire; which, though.” belt Gen 
the name it appears to be of Dutch extraction, is {aid . bnd 
have come originally from France, The preciſe time of his bug in (ci, 
is not recorded; but it is probable that he was born about , io e 
middle of the reign of King Charles the Second. (a) Ack. 1. 
We have no account of the ſchools in which he received LLas, as 
education, nor does it appear that he was admitted into any Us 
verſity. But he ſeems to have been educated in a liberal mann A 
, : 1 au muſt b 
and to have made a happy progreſs in the ſtudies and accompl mn 
ments proper to his rank in life, His natural gaiety, and t 


for ſplendour, led him into the army ; where he procured, ata 
| 9 


(a) Flloyd's Bibliocheca. 
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early age, the commiſſion of an Enſign, This fituation was not 
unfavourable to the cultivation of his talents ; and he ſeems to 
have made no ill uſe of the opportunities which it afforded him. C6 
He employed his leiſure in ſome attempts to improve his taſte for 
WF dramatick writings ; and his knowledge of mankind was gradual- 
y enlarged by that extenſive acquaintance with the world, and 

freedom of converſation, into which the politeneſs of his manners, 
and his companionable qualities, introduced him. Amongſt his 
WT other connex1ons, Sir John formed an acquaintance with Sir Tho- 
nas Skipwith, from whom he is ſuppoſed to have received ſome 
Wpccuniary favours. (c This gentleman was poſſeſſed of a large 
are in a theatrical patent; which, however, he had hitherto 
och neglected. When this acquaintance commenced, Sir John 
ad the rude ſketches of two plays lying by him; and Sir Thomas 


Wn which he was intereſted, brought our Author's firſt Comedy u 
dn the ſtage, Nor were his deſires fruſtrated ; for The Relapſe” 
ucceeded beyond his moſt ſanguine expectations, and raiſed the 
haracter of Vanbrugh to a degree of eminence amongſt the dra- 
natick writers of thoſe times. (d. 

This 


Wcing deſirous of doing ſomething for the benefit of the Theatre, . 


() Tt is much to be regretted, 
at gentlemen of the ſame honou- 
ble profeſhon do not improve 
heſe opportunities ſo far as might 
wiſhed. That literary accom- 
liſaments are worthy of their pur- 
t has been particularly pointed 
to them by an inge nious EMayid, 
our own times, who laments that 
y are ſo little regarded. 

* I have often (ſays he) obſerved 
th wonder the neglect of learn» 
that prevails among the gen- 
men of the army; who, not- 
thitanding their ſhameful defi- 
cy in this main requiſite, are 
erally propoſed as the molt ex- 
models of good behaviour, and 
dards of politeneſs,” —Having 
n pointed out to them ſome 
per objects of ſtudy, he adds :— 
If we look into the lives of the 
delt Generals of antiquity, we 
Il find them no mean proh- 
us in ſcience, They led their 
ues to victory by their courage, 
lupported the ſtate by their 
nels, They revered the ſame 
LLAS, as the Goddeſs of War 


and of Wiſdom ; and the SryAR- 
TANS 1n particular, before they 
entered on an engagement, always 
ſacrificed to the MusEs. An il- 
literate Commander would have 
been the contempt of Greece and 
Rome. — Connoiſſeur, Vol. I. 
No. 10. 
e) Apology for the Life of Col- 
ley Cibber, P. 125. 
(4a) The Relapſe; or, Virtue 
in Danger,” was written as a ſe- 
quel to Cibber's Love's laſt 
** Shift;” all the principal charac- 
ters being continued, and finely _ 
ported. It was, however, an haity 
pertormance, being written in fix 
weeks time; and ſome broken 
ſcenes that there are in it may be 
deemed an irregularity, Much wit, 
reat nature, and abundance of 
pirit, run through the whole of 
it; yet it muſt be acknowledged 
that there is a redundancy of li- 
centiouſueſs and hbertiniftm mingl- 
ed with them, and that two or three 
of the ſcenes, particularly thoſe be- 
tween Berinthia and Lovelels, and 
that (wich is indeed now omitted , 
in 


This mult be underſtood of the Author's completing the Comedy from moſe 
rude ſkeiches which he bad itruck out lome time before, 


— — —e— 
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This ſucceſs, however, did not exempt our Dramatift from the 
juſt cenſures of offended delicacy and virtue. The looſeneſs 0 
his ſcenes, and the licentiouſneſs of his dialogue, were ſuch as ng 
wit or humour could compenſate, But, in juſtice to his memory, 
it ſhould be obſerved, that, before his death, he became ſenfib|: 
of the indelicacy and immorality of many paſſages in this, and 
his other Comedies, and determined to correct them : which 
reſolution he did, in ſome degree, perform. The laudable and 
ſpirited efforts of Mr. Jeremy Collier did not a little contribute tg 
this reformation : For, though Vanbrugh and Congreve oppoſed 
to the arguments of the Divine all the wit and eloquence they 


SIA r A 


could command, upon the occaſion, yet the force of plain truth c 
and common ſenſe was not eaſily reſiſted, and could not be over. A 
powered. 
Encouraged by the extraordinary ſucceſs of The Relapſe," t 
and animated by the ſolicitations of Lord Halifax, who had feen b 
ſome detached parts of it, Sir John proceeded to finiſh his © Pro. ſl 
« yoked Wife,” another Comedy, which was acted, with great * 
ſucceſs, at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. e The pla — 
was brought on, at this houſe, by the deſire of Lord Halifa, bog 
whoſe patronage was too valuable and important to admit of: 2 
refuſal, though Sir John would willingly have gratified the other i. 
company, on account of his connexion with Sir Thomas Skip T5, 
with. His friend, however, was not offended by ſo reaſonable; ws 
compliance with his Lordſhip's requefl. 25 
1 
I. «ce 5 
in the repreſentation) between Brute is very highly and natural) 7 t 
Coupler and Young Faſhion, convey drawn. Yet it has in the language, K 
ideas of ſo much warmth and in- as well as conduct of it, too muc * 
decency, as muſt caſt a very ſevere looſe wit and libertiniſm of ſents 
reflection on ſuch audiences as ment to become the Theatres « (f 
can fit to ſee them without being a moral and virtuous nation. Al cones 
ſtruck with confuſion and diſguſt. that can be deduced from it is, that — 
The taſte, however, of the age Sir a brutiſh huſband deſerves to 6: ſages 
Jobn Vanbrugh lived in, alone made a cuckold, and that there cat «Ah 
could juſtify his committing ſuch be uo breach of virtue in giving his « dia, 
violence on the chaſtity of the that deſert, provided he can ate: 4. veg. 
comic muſe;) and whoever will wards, either by the perſuaſions 9 4 0 
peruſe Cibber's Prologue to the his wife, or the bluiler of her g. « Pro 
2% Provoked Huſband,” will be ſa- lant, be ſoothed or frightened or ä 
tislied, from the teſtimony of one of an intention of reſenting 10 « expe 
who certainly was well acquainted her. A moſt vile and pernicic « per 
with this gentleman's ſentiments, maxim, and altogether falſe a « the f 
that he was, before his death, not groundleſs! No bchaviour 0! ! © ther 
only convinced of, but determined huſband, however brutal, can vin «of h 
to reform this errour of taſte.”— cate a wife in revenging her cau * ral 
Companion to the Play - Houſe, upon herſelf, by throwing away ® habit 
ol. I. moſt valuable jewel ſhe pollelts 4 hic 
(e) The Provoked Wife has her inaocence aud peace of mind: % Jebar 
a great many very fine ſcenes in it, —See Companion to the P * Om; 
and the character of Sir John Houle, Vol. I. der 
\ This is a very inſufficient plea. Nothing can jus rr his conduct in this 6 ” 22 


ſpect. 
his oflcncce., 


The umolt that cau be alleged in his vindication can ferve ou, to f 
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+ * debauchee into the undreſs of a 
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This Comedy is alſo very exceptionable in point of morality ; 
and, notwithſtanding the Author's endeavours to correct this fault, 
in ſome reſpects, (/ it remains, to this day, a reproach to any 
audience, who can fit out the repreſentation, without a bluſh of 
reſentment and reproof. Mr, Pope's obſervation is, on this, as on 
other occaſions, extremely applicable to our author : 

« How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit!“ 

The next play that Sir John Vanbrugh brought upon the leide 
was Zſop,” a Comedy, in two parts. It was acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, in the year 1698, but without ſuc- 
ceſs, And yet it is remarkable that the French Comedy from 
which it was taken, was received in France with great applauſe, 
and had been played to crowded audiences for a month tOge- 
ther. (g. And Sir John had rather improved upon the original 
by the addition of ſeveral ſcenes, than weakened it by his tran- 
lation into our language. But the taſte of the two nations. was, 
in this inſtance, extremely different. Mr. Colley Cibber, in his 
account of his own reception in the principal character of this 
Comedy, ſeems to ſuggeſt to us the true cauſe of its ill ſucceſs. 
«« I was equally approved,” ſays he, in Æſop, as in the Lord 
«« Foppington, allowing the difference to be no leſs than as wiſ- 
dom in a perſon deformed, may be leſs entertaining to the ge- 
neral taſte, than folly and foppery finely dreſt: For the cha- 
«« racter that delivers precepts of wiſdom is, in ſome ſort, ſevere 
upon the auditor, by ſhewing him one wiſer than himſelf, But 
when folly is his object, he applauds himſelf for being wiſer 
than the coxcomb he laughs at: And who is not more pleaſed. 
wich an occaſion to commend, than accuſe himſelf ?” ( 

Vor. VIII. z. R About 


A 


(f) As an inſtance of Sir John's 
conviction of the immorality and 
pernicious tendency of ſome paſ- 
{ages in his plays, we are told, that 
** when the Company of Come- 
* dians was called upon, in the 
* year 1725, in a manner that could 
© not be reſiſted, to revive the 
** Provoked Wife, the author, who 
* was conſcious how juſtly 1t was 
* expoled to cenſure, thought pro- 
* per to ſubſtitute a new ſcene in 
„the fourth att, in place of ano- 
* ther, in which, in the wantonneſs 
* of his wit and humour, he made 
* a rake talk like a rake, ia the 
„habit of a Cleigy man. To avoid 
* which offence, he put the ſame 


But we cannot ſee how the mat- 
ter was mended by this manage - 
ment. The character of the fair 
ſex, in general, and more eſpecially 
of ladies of diſtinguiſhed rank, 
bath as juſt a claim to tenderneſs 
and reſpett as any profeſſional cha- 
rater whatever. if by this alteta- 
tion, the author (as it is inſiuuated) 
cleared himſelf from the imputatiou 
of profaneneſs, he appears, at the 
{ame time, to have incurred the 
guilt of an offence agaialt decency, 
and honour, and the ſacred chaſtity 
of the female mind, which 1s not 
calily expiated, and which ſcems 
to merit as ſevere a condemnation 
as any profanation of a merely re- 
lative holineſs. 

() Flloyd's Bibliotheca. 

(5) Apology for his L'fe, P. 125. 


woman of quality; as the cha- 
ratter of a fine lady might be 
* reckoned not ſo indelibly ſacred 
* a3 that of a Clergyman,”t 


« 


+ Floyd's Bibliotheoa, 
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About the time that Sir John began to diſtinguiſh himſelf, Mr. 
Congreve appeared ; and their joint efforts reſtored the declining 
reputation of the Engliſh ſtage. Sir John had now projected a 

eme for building a magmiicent Theatre in the Haymarket; 
for which purpoſe he found means to procure a ſubſeription from 
thirty perſons of quality, of one hundred pounds each, in conſidera. 
tion whereof every ſubſcriber was to admirted, for life, to 
whatever entertainments ſhould be publickly exhibited there, with. 
out any further payment. When the firſt ſtone of this Theatre 
was laid, the words LirTue WI were inſcribed on it, as 3 
compliment to a Lady of extraordinary beauty, then the cele. 
brated toaſt and pride of that party; namely, the Counteſs of 
Sunderland, ſecond daughter of the great Duke of Marlbo. 
rough. (i) The building bong finiſhed in the year 1706, Bet- 
terton and his co-partners diſſolved their agreement, and remoy- 
ing frem Lincoln's Inn Fields, put themſelves under the direc- 
tion of Sir John, and Mr. Congreve, with a firm expectation of 
retrieving their affairs, through the influence and ſupport of two 
fuch eminent writers. But their hopes were in a great meaſure 
diſappointed z for though Sir John compoſed with the utmoſt 
facility and expedition, the more correct taſte and judgment of 
Mr. Congreve would not permit his pieces to appear in an un- 
fniſhed ſtate. (4, And, beſide this, the houſe itfelf was injurious 
to their expectations, although it is not improbable that they had 
promiſed themſelves ſome advantages from its attractions, as a 
new and pompous — * But every proper convenience of a 
Theatre had been ſacrificed to grandeur and ſhew, nor could an 
play be repreſented to advantage in a houſe ſo ſpacious, — 


the actors couid not be diſtinctly heard. 


() Gen. Biograph. Dif. 

(4) How kappity expeditious 
our Author was in the compoſition 
of his pieces, we may leam from a 
celebrated Comedian, who per- 
formed ſome of his pringipal cha- 
raters with high and deſerved ap- 
plauſe:— Though to write much 
* ina litle time,” ſays Mr. Cib- 
ber, © is no excuſe for writing ill; 
* yet Sir John Vanbrugb's pen is 
not to be a little admired tor its 
„ ſpirit, caſe, and readineſs, in 
producing plays ſo faſt upon the 
neck of one another; for, not- 
* withſtandiog this quick dilpatch, 
* there is a clear and hvely ſimpli- 
* ety in his wit, that neither wants 
* the ornament of learning, nor 
* has the leaſt ſmell of the lamp in 
* it» His productions were ouly 
„ adorned by nature. There 1s 


„ ſomething ſo catching to che dar, 


It 


ſo eaſy to the memory, in all le 
« writ, chat it has been obſerved, 
„ by all the attors of my time, that 
© the ityle of no author whatſo- 
« ever gave their memory le 

* trouble than that of Sir John 
% Vanbrugh ; which I myſelf, who 
© have been charged with ſeveral 
of his Rtrongelt characters, can 
© confirm by a pleaſing experience 
« And, indeed, his wit and humour 
© was ſo little laboured, that his 
© moſt entertaining ſcenes ſeemed 
© ts be no more chan his common 
« converſatron committed to paper- 
* But no wonder, While his con- 
„ ceptions were ſo full of life and 
© humour, his muſe ſhould bc 
© ſometimes too warm to wait the 
flow pace of judgment, or to eu- 
% dure the drudgery of forming 4 
© cegular fable tothem.”—Cidber's 
Apology for his en Life, P- 127. 


pr 


* 
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It was about this time that the Italian Opera began to find its 
way into England, though in a rude diſguiſe, and void of all its 
native grace and melody. To comply with the prevailing taſte, 
Vanbrugh and Congreve opened their new Theatre with ** The 
„Triumph of Love,” a tranſlated Opera, ſet to Italian muſick ; 
but it met with a very poor reception, being performed only three 
days to thin houſes, The Opera not ſucceeding, Vanbrugh im- 
mediately produced his Comedy called The Confederacy,” 
taken, with great improvements, from a play of Dancourt, a 
ſe lively and agreeable French Dramatiſt. But neither did this 
a ſucceed, in a * equal to its merit. The gs of advan- 
A e from this Theatre was indeed very unpromiſing ; infomuch 
of that, after a few months, Mr. Eongreve gave np his ſhare and 
* intereſt in it wholly to Sir John Vanbrugh; who being now ſole 
te 


proprietor, was obliged to exert himſelf to the utmoſt in its ſu 
* port, Accordingly, as he had a happy talent for infuſing the 
Ce Engliſh ſpirit and comick humour into his tranſlations from the 
of French, he gave the publick, in the ſame ſeaſon, three more plays 
wo of this kind, taken from Moliere. But however well executed 
ure 


theſe pieces were, yet they came to the ear fo indiſtinctly, that 
they met with no better reception than the former; for as few 
could plainly hear, it was not probable that many ſhould ap- 


In this ſituation of affairs, it was thought that nothing but an 
union of the two companies could reſtore the ſtage to its former 
reputation. But ſome impediments lying in the way of ſuch an 
union, Sir John, who was now n thoroughly weary of his 
ſituation, determined to diſpoſe ot. his theatrical concerns in the 
beſt manner he could; and accordingly he made an offer of his 
actors to Mr. Owen Swiney, under ſuch agreement of ſalary as 
might be made with them; and of his houſe, clothes, and ſcenes, 
with the Queen's licenſe to employ them, upon payment of only 
the caſual rent of five pounds upon every 5 day, and not to 
exceed ſeven hundred pounds in the year. CI) This Mr. Swiney 
was intimately connected with the patentee of Drury Lane, and 
therefore would take no ſtep of this ſort, without the conſent. of 
his friend and patron : But, after ſome time, matters were accom- 
modated, and he accepted of Sir John's propoſal. The Houſe 
ſtill 1aboured under the inconvenience already taken notice of, but 
Swiney managed it with tolerable ſucceſs, till both companies 
were united under the patentee of the Theatre of Drury Lane. 

Sir John produced ſeveral plays beſides thoſe already mentioned; 
all of the comick kind ; the whole number being eleven : Amongſt 
them there is a Comedy entitled © A Journey to London,” which 
he left unfiniſhed, This piece was finiſhed by Mr. Cibber, who, 
in his prologue, takes notice of Sir John's laudable deſign in 
compoſing it; and that was, to make ſome amends for thoſe looſe 
ſcenes, and unguarded allies of licentious wit, which in the heat 

R 2 


(!) Cibber's Apology, P. 188, 
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of youth he had, with more regard to applauſe and the depraved 
— the age, than to virtue an r corum, exhibited to the 
ublick. 

1 But it was not only as a dramatick writer that Sir John Van. 

brugh acquired a diſtinguiſhed reputation. He was celebrated | 
alſo as an Architect; — noble ſtructures were raiſed un- 
der his direction. He not only built the Opera-Houſe in the 
Hay-market, as we have already ſeen ; but lenheim- Houſe, in 
Oxfordſhire, Claremont, in Surry, and others, are numbered 
amongſt his works. It is probably to his ability in this way, 
rather than to his excellence as a Dramatiſt, that we are to aſcribe 
thoſe preferments which he ſucceſſively obtained, and which were 
of conſiderable value. He was appointed Clarencieux King zt 
Arms ; a place which he held for Gme time, and then diſpoſed 
of. In the year 1716, he was appointed Surveyor of the work; 
at Greenwich Hoſpital ; and after this he was likewiſe made 
Comptroller-General of his Majeſty's works, and Surveyor of the 
gardens and waters: All places of advantage, and, colleCtively 
conſidered, of no ſmall income. But if it was indeed his ability 


as an architect that recommended Sir John to ſuch favour, and A 
procured for him ſo konourable a proviſion, that ability was, in in V 
the judgment of many perſons, greatly over-rated, and his real life, 
merit too liberally rewarded, His taſte and {kill in architecture at hy 
have been frequently condemned, and expoſed to deriſion and ſonal 
contempt. The wit and acrimony of Swift, upon this occaſion, he g 
will, no doubt, be immediately recollected; but the reader, we w 


hope, will not be diſpleaſed with an apology for the Archited, 
though it may reflect on the candour, or even the juſtice of the 
Dean. Swift,” as we are informed in Mr. Ruffhead's Life of 
Pope, * had taken adiſlike (without knowing him) to Vanbrugb, 
and ſatirized him ſeverely in two or three poems, which dif- 
« pleaſed Mr. Pope; and he remonſtrated with his friend on this 
** occaſion, Swift ſaid, he thought Vanbrugh a coxcomb and : 
puppy: the other replied, You have not the leaſt acquaintance 
«« with, or perſonal knowledge of him: Vanbrugh is the reverſe 
of all this, and the moſt eaſy, careleſs writer and companion in The 
*« the world, This, as he aſſured an intimate friend, was true, 
He added, that Vanbrugh wrote and built juſt as his fancy led 
him; or as thoſe he built for, and wrote for, directed him, If 
«« what he did pleaſed them, he gained his end; if it diſpleaſel 
them, they mignt thank themſelves. He pretended to no hig) 
« ſcientific knowledge in the art of building; and he wrote wil 
** out much attention to critical art.” C 
| We have a ſufficient confirmation of Mr. Pope's judgment of BW the firſt 
Sir John Vanbrugh, in one reſpect, from an incident in his life, whence 
when his eaſy and captivating manners were of fignal uſe and ad. WW {ent to 
vantage to him, Curioſity had, it ſeems, led him into — and con 


() Life of Alexander Pope, Eſq; P. 494. 
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and his taſte for architecture induced him to take a ſurvey of the 
fortifications in, that 2 But ſuch inclinations are not 
gratifed there, without hazard; and Sir John had not long 
proſecuted his employment, before he was taken notice of by 
an engineer, who ſoon got him ſecured ; and he was ſent to 
the Baitile, The French were confirmed in their ſuſpicions of 
his bad deſigns, by finding ſeveral plans and drawings in his poſ- 
ſeſſion ; but they treated their priſoner with ſo much lenity, and 
left him ſo much at his eaſe, that Sir John would frequently amuſe 
himſelf in his confinement with ſketching out the ſcenes of a 
comedy or a farce. This circumſtance attracting the publick 
notice, ſeveral of the Nobleſſe viſited him in the Baſtile, which 
gave Sir John, who ſpoke their language with fluency and ele- 
gance, an opportunity of ingratiating hamſelf with them by the 
charms of his converſation, and the peculiar vivacity of his wit 
and humour. This he did fo effectually, that they repreſented him 
to the King in a favourable light, and io far convinced his Majeſty 
of his innocence, that he was diſcharged from his confinement, 
before the ſolicitations for his liberty were arrived from England. 
This amiable and ingenious man died of a quinſey, at his houſe 
in Whitehall, on the 26th of March, 1726. As he had, in his 
life, enjoyed the eſteem and affection of all his acquaintance, fo, 
at his death, he left no enemy to reproach his memory, on a per- 
ſonal account, A felicity which would have been complete, had 
he given his country no juſt cauſe to lament the tendency of his 
works; had his ſcenes been more chaſte, and his wit leſs ſe- 


ducing ! 
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indefatigable author of a great number of works, Medical, 

Theological, and Poetical, was born at Corſham, in 
| Wiltſhire ; being the ſon of an attorney. He received 
the firſt part of his education at-a private country ſchool ; from 
hence he was removed to Weſtminſter, and, in a ſhort time after, 
ſent to Oxford, He entered a Commoner of St. Edmund's Hall, 
and continued in that Univerſity upwards of thirteen years. Ca, 


Q* RICHARD BLACKMORE, a Phyſician, and the 
* 


() Lives of the Poets, P. 9. 
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In this period of his life, Mr. Blackmore ſeems to have been | J 
ſchool- maſter: For in a fatirical copy of verſes, written againg 
him by Dr. Drake, we find the following lines : 4 


By nature form'd, by want a pedant made, Poc⸗ 
« Blackmore at firſt ſet up the whipping trade: PP 
Next quack commenc'd ; then fierce with pride, he fwore, Nit 
«© That tooth- ach, gout, and corns, ſhould be no more. Per) 


« In vain his drugs, as well as birch, he tried; 
* His boys grew blockheads, and his patients died.“ (G9 


Some circumſtances concurring, it may be preſumed, in Mr, | 
Blackmore's favour, he travelled into Italy, and took his 4 ef 
in phyſick at Padua. He alſo viſited France, Germany, and the x 
Low Countries; and, after a conſiderable abſence, returned » Pond 
England. He then ſettled in London, where he entered upon the ! 

actice of phyſick, and was ſoon after choſen a Fellow of th i 

oyal College of Phyſicians. Dr. Blackmore had declared eat * 
in favour of the Revolution, and warmly eſpouſed thoſe principla 
upon which it took place. This zeal recommended him to Kin en t 
William, who, in che year 1697, appointed him one of his Ph 
cians in Ordinary; and, ſome time after, preſented him with: 

old medal and chain, and conferred upon him the honour « 
Knighthood. Upon Queen Anne's acceſſion to the Throne, $i conf 
Richard was alſo appointed one of her Phyſicians, and continue 
fo for ſome time. c 

Dryden and Pope, and other wits of thoſe times, have treate! 
the writings, and eſpecially the poetical compoſitions, of & 
Richard Blackmore, with exquiſite contempt. Dryden ſays that h 


«© Writ to the rumbling of his coach's wheels :” 


And Mr. Pope has pilloried' kim in the ſecond Book of hi 


Punciad ; to the juſtice of which ſentence Mr. Pope's RH d 
Reverend Annotator has ſet his hand. But, notwithſtanding r ter 
Richard has been ſo much depreciated by theſe wits, it mult H orali 
allowed that he had his 8 * Poem on the — 6 — 2 
lauded by Mr. Addiſon, in his Spectator, No. 339 werf © 
baking fniſhed his remarks on that — of Paradiſe Loſt whicl — 
ives an account of the works of the Creation, he thus proceed oblce 
«« I cannot conclude this book upon the Creation without mention (2c a 
ing a poem which has lately appeared under that title. Tit 7 
« work was undertaken with ſo good an intention, and execui ... 
« with ſo great a maſtery, that it deſerves to be looked 2 wy: W 
<< one of the moſt uſeful and noble productions in our Eng d f 
«« yerſe. The reader cannot but be pleaſed to find the depth d ne ( 
% philoſophy enlivened with all the — of — and to a amt 
« ſo great a ſtrength of reaſoning amidſt ſo beautiful a e A. 
** dancy of the imagination.“ hard : 
tm Whi 


(2) Flloyd's Biblioth, Biograph. Vol, I, (+) Flloyd's Bibliothe& 


opponents could deter him from 


r. Pope, in the ſame me 
urll, the bookſeller, that Po 
e firſt Pſalm, he took oc 


= wit and learning obtain in any other ca 
* bered among 
5 8 confidence to truth.“ e 


d) It is ſaid, in a note on a paſ- 
e in Swift's Miſcellanies, [Ac- 
nt of the Condition of Edmund 
111] chat“ Sir Richard Black- 
te in his Effays, Vol. II. P. eo, 


8 Riph uſed Mr. Pope, in very high and 
ding WW: terms, of prophanenets and 
muſt beWWFworality, on the mere report of 
don u tl, that he was an author of a 


pveltic on the firſt Plalm.“ — But 
report is not there contradicted. 
d we are ſorry to obſerve, that 
| obſcene parody is aſcribed to 
lame author, by a late Editor of 
dditons to the Works of Alex- 
er Pope, Eſq; in two Volumes ;” 
what authority we preſume not 
%: We hope, however, that it 
leaſt full as queſtionable as the 
rt of Curll. 

} Rambler, Vol. IV. Conclu- 


As this letter exhibits Sir 
hard Blackmore in the ſame 
tut Which we have placed him, 


le. 
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It ſhould be mentioned, moreover, to the immortal honqur of 
Sir Richard Blackmore, that his writings are perfect. 
ſtain of licentiouſneſs; and that he was a warm and Ready ad- 
ocate in the cauſe of virtue. No ſuperiority of abilities in his 
ripping Vieo of thoſe * — 
vith which poets of the firſt eminence had clothed her. was 
rery unreſerved in his cen ſures of the hbertine writers of his age; 
Jad it was by ſome animadverſions of this kind that he drew 
im the reſentment of Mr. Dryden. 
For having been 1 
was the author of a Traveſtie on 


135 


y free from 


He likewiſe gave offence to 


ed by Mr. 


to re d him for it, in his 


any on Polite Learning. C4. Thus did Sir Richard, as an author, 
Wondut himſelf by the precepts of reaſon and religion, without 
ny accommodation to the licentiouſneſs and levity of the 
ed in; and from ſuch a conduct he muſt have experienced a 
Womfort and ſatisfaction, of which no raillery or ſarcaſtick wit 
Would deprive him: For he ſeems to have been of the ſame opi- 
on that an eminent excellent writer of our owa times en- 
tained, when he ſaid, «* I ſhall never envy the honours which 


age he 


„ if I can be num- 


the writers who have given ardour to virtue, and 


It appears from a letter, // preſerved by Mr. Duncombe, that, 
the year 17 13, Sir Richard had formed a deſign of publiſhing 


a paper, 
thereby juſtifying and confirming 


our ſentiments of his moral charac- 
ter, we ſhall give it a place here: 
Sir Richard Blackmore to Mr, 
Hughes. 


Nov. 11, 1712. 
* STR, 4x. 


When the aſſiſtance I offered 
to you and Mr. Addiſon was de- 
clined by both, I reſolved, by the 
aid of another friend, to publiſh a 
paper three times a week, and to 
own that I had ſome hand in it. 
Accordingly this deſign has been 
twice publickly advertiſed. The 
paper is called “ The Lay Monk ;” 
and gow, I believe, the tenilerneſs 
of your fricndſhip, joined with 
your diffidence of ſuccels, begins 
to put you in pain, and make you 
tremble for me. But I intreat you 
to diſmiſs all concem ot that na- 
ture, for I can run no riſk, I am 
not determined by deſite of fame, 
or profit, to undertake this 3 

4. 


+ Author of the Siege of Damaſcus, 


— — 
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a paper, of a moral tendency, three times a week; which defy: 
he carried into execution, though with no great ſucceſs, the ton 
having been before too long entertained in the ſame way, Thees 
papers were afterwards collected into a ſmall volume, entitle i 
6 Lay Monaſtery.” (g. | 

Sir Richard Blackmore died, on the gth of October, 1729, i 
an advanced age; and left behind him the character of a worth 
man, and a friend to religion. | 

His poetical. works are thus enumerated in the note on the 


Dunciad, referred to above :— Sir Richard Blackmore's inde b 
« fatigable muſe produced no leſs than fix Epic Poems: Prince 
% and King Arthur, twenty books; Eliza, ten; Alfred, twelve; 
«© The Redeemer, fix ; beſides Job, in folio ; the whole Book d 
« Pſalms; the Creation, ſeven books; Nature of Man, thus 3¹ 
* books; and many more. ( | of 
- His theological works are, 1. © Juſt Prejudicies againk tie * 
Arian Hypotheſis.” 2. Modern Arians unmaſked.“ 3. . Joy 
tural Theology.” 4. © The Accompliſhed Preacher.” — 
His medicinal works conſiſt of, 1. A Diſcourſe on the 02 
Plague.” 2. A Treatiſe on the Small-Pox.” 3. A Tre he 
tiſe on Conſumptions. 4. A Treatiſe on the Spleen and V+ the 
pours.” 5. A Critical Diſſertation upon the Spleen.” 6, © Dil | 
courſes on the Gout.” 7. Diſſertation-on Dropſies.“ _ 
Sir Richard publiſhed likewiſe, «© Eſſays on ſeveral Subjech, ws 
two Vols. 8vo. and a Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy againſt Ky ge 
« William the Third,” 1696, Svo. | — 


and hazardous province; but I have i ng a deſign that I have formed ly 
other views, which I am under publick good. of F 


obligations to purſue, though I I am, Sir, 
ſhould run a greater venture than I Your humble ſervant, 
do now. If I miſcarry, I am but RD. BIAck Mot. 


where I was ; if I ſucceed, I ſhall (z) Letters by eminent Perla: 
bave the ſatisfaction of accompliſh- &c. Vol, I. Lett. 35. 
(+) Dunciad, Book II. Ver. 268 


* Letters by ſeveral eminent Perſons deceaſed, Vol. I. Lett. 25. 


. 


* 


The Life of Mr. WILLIAM LOWTH. 
ILLIAM LOWTH, a very learned and eminent 
Divine, was the ſon of William Lowth, apothecary, 
and citizen of London, and was born in the pari 
of St. Martin's, Ludgate, in the year 1661, His 
grand father, Mr. Simon Lowth, Rector of Tylehurſt, in the county 
of Berks, had the firſt care of his education, and initiated him 
very early in letters. He was afterwards ſent to Merchant Tay 
lor's ſchool, in London, where he made ſo great a progreſs in learn 
ing, that he was elected from thence into St. John's College, in 
Oxford, in 1675, being then not fourteen years of age. 'There 
he purſued his ſtudies with great diligence, and in due time took 
the degrees of Maſter of Arts, and Bachelor in Divinity. Ca) 

The excellence of his character, and his diſtinguiſhed reputation 
as a ſcholar, recommending him to the favour of Dr. Peter Mew, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, (who had been Preſident of St. John's Col- 
lege, and was always a kind patron of that Society,) Mr. Lowth 
was appointed Chaplain to his-Lordſhip ; who, in the year 1696, 
conferred upon him a Prebend in the church of Wincheſter ; and, 
in 1699, preſented him to the Rectory of Buriton, with the Chapel 
of Petersfield, in Hampſhire, During his reſidence at Oxford, 
Mr. Lowth had publiſhed ©* A Vindication of the Divine Autho- 
« rity and Inſpiration of the Old and New Teſtament, in Anſwer 
« to a Treatiſe lately tranſlated out of French, entitled, Five Letters 
concerning the Inſpiration of ' the Holy Scriptures 3” of which 
work he publiſhed, in the year 1699, a ſecond edition; “ with 
«© Amendments, and a new Preface, wherein the Antiquity of the 
« Pentateuch is aſſerted and vindicated from ſome late objec- 
« tions.” His next publication was entitled, Directions for 
the profitable Reading of the Holy Scriptures : together with 
« ſome Obſervations for the confirming their Divine Authority, 
« and illuſtrating the Difficulties thereof.“ Lond. 1708, 12mo.— 
This uſeful little tra& has gone through ſeveral editions, Some 
time after this, he publiſhed ** Two Sermons preached in Win- 
'* cheſter Cathedral, at the Aſſizes. In the year 1722, tome 
Proteitant Diſſenters having erected a new meeting-houſe in the 
town of Petersfield, Mr, Lowth thought it his duty to preach a 
ſermon in order to confirm his pariſhioners in their communion 
with the Church of England; and, by the deſire ot ſeveral of his 
friends, was prevailed upon to publiſh it. This Diſcourſe was 

Vor. VIII. z. 8 entitled 


(«) Biograph, Byitan, 
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entitled, ** The CharaQters of an Apoftolical Church fulfilled in 
the Church of England, and our Obligations te continue in the 
«© Communion of it.” The publication of this ſermon produced 
ſome Remarks upon it, in a letter to the Author; in which (as the 
title page ſets forth) Mr. Lowth's Characters of an Apoſtolical 
Church are conſidered ; the Diſſenters right to them is aſſerted 
1 and maintained; their Miniſter's call and ordination defended ; 
their publick worſhip vindicated; and Mr. Lowth's reflection 
« on them and their aſſemblies are proved to be unjuſt and ground. 
« leſs.” Theſe © Remarks” were written by Mr. John Nor- 
man, of Portſmouth, who had opened the new meeting-houſe at 
Petersfield with a ſermon which he publiſhed under the title of 
* 'he Nature and Extent of Caz1sT's Church conſidered ;” 
of which diſcourfe Mr. Lowth had taken no notice, being anwil- 
ling to give him any ſuch provocation to a controverſy, Bu 
however averſe he was from engaging in the diſpute, he was now 
unavoidably drawn into it; and ingly his Anſwer to Mr. 
« Norman's Remarks“ was ſoon publiſhed. Mr. Norman de- 
fended his Remarks in another pamphlet ; to which Mr. Lowth 
replied only in a letter which he ſent to Mr. Norman in manu- 
ſcript ; being (as he obſerved in the concluſion of his firſt anſwer) 
very willing to take leave of this controverſy, that he mighc 
have leiſure for the proſecution. of an undertaking of anot 
„ nature, and more ſuitable to his own inclination.” The under. 
taking here meant was his Comm on the Prophets; 
which was 2 ſeparately, in 4to. at different times, during 
the ſpace of twelve years; and afterwards republiſhed together, 
with additions, in one volume, folio, as a continuation of Biſhop 
Patrick's Commentary on the other parts of the Old Teſtament; 
in which form it has gone through ſeveral editions. | 
Thus Mr. Lowth's learned labours appear to have been con- 
fined within the limits of bis own province, and applied ſalely to 
the peculiar duties of his function: Yet, in order to acquit him- 
ſelf the better in theology, he bad purſued his ſtudies with à more 
general and extenſive view. There is ſcarcely any ancient author, 
whether Latin or Greek, profane or eccleſiaſtical, eſpecially the 


latter, but what he had read with a critical accuracy. It was his, 


cuſtom to accampany his reading with marginal remarks, relating 
to criticiſm and philalogy ; and of his ctions in this way he 
was, upon all occaſions, extremely communicative. He furniſhed 
Dr. Potter (afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury) with notes on 
Clemens Alexandrinus, which were publiſhed, with the author's 
name to each, in the Doctor's edition of that father. He likewiſe 
communicated remarks on Joſephus to.Dr. Hudſon, for his edition; 
which are acknow in the preface. When Mr. Reading 
publiſhed, at Cambridge, the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, his edition 
was alſo enriched with the annotations of Mr. Lowth ; and the 
author of Bibliotheca Biblica was indebted to him for the ſame 
kind of aſſiſtance, as we find by the preface to the laſt yy 
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A 
be volome, The learned Dr. Chandler, Bi of Durham, white 
ed he was engaged in his “ Defence of Chriſtianity from the 
he «« Prophecies of the Old Teſtament,” againſt Mr. Collins, held a 
al conſtant correſpondence with Mr. Lowth, and conſulted him upon 
ed many difficulties that occurred in the courſe of his work. But the 
d; moſt valuable part of Mr. Lowth's character was that which leaſt 
15 appeared to the eyes of the world; the private and retired part, 
d- that of the good Chriſtian, and the uſefal pariſh Prieſt. His ex- 
or- emplary — in the diſcharge of his paſtoral office was adorned 
at with an unfeigned piety ; and his earneſt exhortations from the 
of polpit were ſtrongly enforced by the readineſs with which he em- 
* braced every opportunity of rendering himſelf ſerviceable to his 
ale pariſhioners, an of doing good to mankind. He married Mar- 
But aret, daughter of Robert Pitt, Eſq; of Blandford, in Dorſetſtire, 
o y whom be had three daughters, and two ſons, who all ſurvived 
fr. him. One of his ſons is the very learned and eminent Dr. Robert 
de- Lowth, Biſhop of London. Mr. Lowth died in the year 1732; 
vth and, by his own direction, was buried in the church-yard of Buri. 
nu- ton: On the inſide wall of his church was erected a plain monu- 
er) ment, with a becoming inſcription. 
ghc 
der- 
3 * Fi 
ring 
her, 
ſhop 
ent; 
The Life of CnARLESs, Earl of Harirax, 
ly to 
— HARLES MONTAGUE, Ear! of Halfar, one of the 
— molt diſtinguiſhed Stateſmen of his time, was born on the 
hor, 16th of April, 1661, at Horton, in Northamptonſhire ; 
we being the fourth ſon of the Honourable George Monta- 
s his, ove, Eſq; who was a younger ſon of the Barl of Manchefter. Ca) 
zung Having gone through the firſt rudiments of grammar learning at 
wy he a ſchool in the country, he was ſent to Weſtminſter, where he was 
ſhed elected King's Scholar, under the tuition of Dr. Buſby. From 
— thence he removed, in the year 1682, to Trinity College, in Cam- 
hor's bridge, Here he made an uncommon proficiency in various 
wile branches of academical learning; and havmg introduced himſelf 
tion: to the acquaintance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Iſaae Newton, he 
ading WW oined with him in cndeavouring to ere& a Philoſophical Society 
linon e Cambridge, ſimilar to that eſtabliſhed in the ſiſter Univerſity. (G) 
d tho 8 2 But 
ſame 
mous (a) Life of the Earl of Halifax, (5) Birch's Hiſt. of R. Society, 


lume. printed with his works, P. 2. Edit, Vol. IV. Edit. 1757, 4to. 
1713 


{*9* 
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But claſſical and poetical ſtudies engaged no ſmall part of Mr, 
Montague's time and attention. His inclination to theſe ſtudies 
had attracted the notice of his maſter at Weſtminſter ſchool, who 
did not fail to encourage ſo promiſing a genius; and an opportu- 
nity now offering, by the death of King Charles the Second, for 
the further diſplay of his talent, he compoſed a copy of verſes, 
which did him ſo much honour, that the Earl of Dorſet took hin WW: :: 
under his patronage, and inviting him to London, introduced him 
to ſome of the firit wits of the age. He had not long enjoyed the 
pleaſure and advantage of theſe honourable connexions, before hz 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by new productions in the poetical way: But 
that which particularly increaſed and eſtabliſhed his reputation, 
was a piece which he wrote in conjunction with Mr. Prior, en- 
titled, ** The Hind and Panther tranſverſed to the Story of the 
Country Mouſe and the City Mouſe,” This piece was of 
ſingular ſervice to the cauſe of liberty and the 2 religion; Micce 
and the Laureat Champion was ſmartly corrected with his own 
weapon, Before this, Mr. Montague had received ſome peculiar 
honours from the Univerſity ; and had alſo been elected Felloy 
of his own College. C/ 

In the year 1688, he ſigned, 'with many others, the invitation 
of the Prince of Orange to England ; and, upon the departure of 
James the Second, he was — a Member of the Convention, 
where he voted for declaring the Throne vacant by that King's 
abdication. About this time Mr. Montague engaged in a marriage de 
with the Counteſs Dowager of Mancheſter, and went to London 
with a deſign to enter into Holy Orders: But being diſſuaded 
from his purpoſe, he purchaſed the place of one of the Clerks of 
the Council. Not long after this, the Earl of Dorſet, who had eated 
been very inſtrumental in bringing on the Revolution, and was now 
advanced to the office of Lord Chamberlain, introduced him, in 
the moſt engaging manner, to King William, who received him 
with expreſſions of regard, and immediately ordered him a pen- 
ſion of 500l, a year, out of the Privy Purſe, till an opportunity 
ſhould offer for his promotion. ; 

It was about three years after this that Mr, Montague difplayed 
his eminent abilities, for the firſt time, in the Houſe of Commone, 
on occaſion of a bill for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon; WF © 
and, in a ſhort time, the Earl of Dorſet obtained for him the BF” 'Þ 
place of one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, He was nos chmer 
1worn a Privy Counſellor ; and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo muci 
both at the Treaſury and Council Boards, that, in the year 1694, | 
he was made ſecond Commiſſioner and Chancellor of the Exche- er, 
quer, and Under Treaſurer. In 1695, he formed the deſign d 


recoining all the current money of the nation ; and, notwithſtand. . cont: 
ing the extreme difficulties that, through the exigence of publich ce, (e 
affairs, attended ſuch a meaſure, he carried it into execution, an 

by his great prudence completed it in the courſe of two you 1 


(c) Biograph. Britan. 
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In this ſtep, which by ſome was called a fortunate temerity, our 
Projector was aſſiſted by thoſe eminent perſons, Locke, Halley, 
and Sir Iſaac Newton. Cd, In the following year, he projected 
he ſcheme for a general fund, and carried it into execution; which 
5: is well known, laid the foundation of the ſinking fund, that 


for . 

les, great boaſt of Sir Robert Walpole. The ſame year he found out 
BY 2 method 10 raiſe the ſinking credit of the Bank of England; and 
bim he following year he provided againſt the miſchiefs proceeding 


rom the ſcarcity of money, by railing, for the ſervice of govern- 


the 
« be ment, above two millions by Exchequer notes; and, before the 
But nd of this Seſſion of Parliament, he received this honourable 
ion, eſtimony, in a reſolution of the Houſe of Commons, That Charles 
en- lontague, Eſq; Chancellor of the Exchequer, for his good ſer- 
F the ices to the government, did deferve his Majeſty's favour : A vote 
s of ſays the writer of his life) that will render his name famous to all 
non; 4 generations! And, indeed, if we conſider the times in 
18 hich he lived, and the critical exigency of publick affairs, we 
* annot but entertain the higheſt reſpect for the abilities of this 
* dung Stateſman, who was not now more than thirty-ſix years 
f age. 
ation His next concern was the eſtabliſhment of a new Eaſt India 
* 'mpany ; which, though the ſcheme was attended with many 
ntion, WWificulrics, and ftrongly oppoſed in the Houſe of Commons, he at 
King's ngth happily effected, in the year 1698. This ſame year he was 
urige ade Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and one of the Lords 
onda tices of England during his Majeſty's abſence in Holland. In 
Tuaded e following year he was made Auditor of the Exchequer; and, 
ks of iP {© year 2 700, having reſigned his poſt in the 1'reaſury, he was 
ho had rated a Peer of England, by the title of Baron of Halifax, in 
uno e county of Vork. Before Mr. Montague was thus called 
im, in do the Houſe of Lords, he bad rendered himſelf unpopular in 
-4 hin e Houſe of Commons, by his endeavours to bring them into the 
a pet- ing's meaſures for keeping on foot more ſtanding forces, after 
rcunity i concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, than the ſtated eſtabliſh- 
nt; and alſo on account of the intereſt he made amongſt them 
folayed the continuance of his Majeſty's Dutch Blue-Guards ; whereup- 
mmon:, at Houle thought fit to review his paſt conduct; and, in the 
reaſon; . Seſon of Parliament after his advancement to the Peerage, 


aim the r impeached him of high crimes and miſdemeanors : The im- 
was non chment conſiſted of fix articles; the laſt of which was, That 
ſo much dvifed the Partition Treaty; which article made a part of 
ar 1694, charge againſt Lord Somers, and the Earls of Portland and 
» Exche- Mord, who were impeached at the ſame time. This impeach- 
defign d diſmiſſed by the Houſe of Lords ; and the Earl of Hali- 
ichſtand. continued in King William's favour till the death of that 
public N (e) 
tion, and 
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yl 0% Biograph. Britan, (%) His Life, as before, P. 74. 
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moved for appointing Commiſſioners to treat of the 


and for the better ſecurity of the Succeſſion of the Crown in 
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Bat, upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne, the influence of lM 
enemies prevailed, and he was ſtruck out of the Privy Cound 
The Parliament being fitting, at the demiſe of King Willi, 
Lord Halifax exerted himſelf to great advantage in vindicatin WM 
the memory of his late Royal Maſter from ſome reports whi 
were indultriouſly ſpread to his diſhonour ; and which, upon; 
ſtrict examination, the Parliament voted to be groundleſs, fall, 
-_ attacked by the Houſe of Commons, who voted him gui 
of a breach of truſt in the execution of his office of Auditor, in 
not tranſmitting the impreſt rolls half yearly to the King's Re. 
membrancer; and, in an addreſs to her Majeſty, deſired chat & 
rections might be given to the Attorney-General for his proſecy. 
tion. But the Lords, before whom the accounts had been laid, 
having appointed a Committee to examine this matter, and agree 
to their report, That his Lordſhip had performed the duty of h 
office, and had not been guilty of any negle or breach of tral, 
in the article alledged againſt him, the Attorney-General receiui 5:1; 
orders to drop the proſecution, (f) 

Lord Halifax conſtantly oppoſed, and was very inſtrumental i 
defeating the meaſures of the Houſe of Commons, upon the Ot 
caſional Conformity Bill; and, in the year 1204, he wrote ur a 
Anſwer to Mr. Bromley's ſpeech u t ſubject. Affairs n © de 
took ſuch a turn amongſt the Miniſtry, that, at the meeting of 
new Parliament, in September, 1705, his Lordſhip was ed n an 
his former ſeat in the Council; and he had the honour of attend ; 
ing her Majeſty from Newmarket to Cambridge, where he ws bbridg 
created Doctor of Laws. At the opening of this Parliament, WW. 
Lordfhip made a motion for the famous Inquiry into the Dange 
of the Church; and on the day appointed for this inquiry, Mis 1 
acquitted himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the Queen, wi 
was preſent at the debate, that ſhe received him into her Red 
favour. The iſſue of this inquiry was an addreſs of both Houla 
to her Majeſty, aſſerting the ſafe and flouriſhing condition of ti 
Church of England, under the happy reign of her Majeſty, ant 
declaring all thoſe enemies to the Queen, the Church, and ti 
State, who ſhould inſinuate that the Church was in any dan 
under her Majeſty's adminiſtration. (g, His r 6s 0 

nion m 
Scotland; and being himſelf appointed one of them, he proj 
the equivalent that was paid to the Scots, and which ſo great 
promoted the Union of the Two Kingdoms ; and as he bad 
great a ſhare in bringing this treaty to its deſired iſſue, ſo he 
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no leſs inſtrumental in procuring its ratification in Parliament. will, a 
Such was the opinion now entertained of Lord Halifax, on in I. 
when the Bill for the Naturalization of the Houſe of Hang. lingu1, 


: on! 
Proteſtant Line, was paſſed, his Lordſhip was made choice cf! FP 
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| on to carry that act, together with the Ka. 
1 5 4 B the Garter, to the Electoral Prince, Upon 
arrival at Hanover, he was received by the Elector aot only . 
ich the uſual ceremonies, but with many extraordinary marks af 
6: tion, Having executed his commiſſion, he went to the 
ve, and from thence returned home. In the year 1709, ke 
ve his vote for the ſentence which yas paſſed upon Dr. Sache- 
alle, el; and in the following year he made the lait effort on the 
of the Miniſtry, with which he was united, by writing and 
riley bliſhing Seaſonable Queſtions concerning a new Parkament. 
r, u cc queſtions ſet forth the ability, integrity, aud popularity, of 
$ Res declining Miniſtry, and placed theſe qualities in coutralt wath 
at e of the rifing party: They were drawn up with great addreſa, 
wecy- 1 calculated to raiſe ſuch a general clamour among the 
\ laid, Mould intimidate their antagoniſts from attempting a dilſoluton 
aoreel che Parliament. The Parliament, however, was diſſalved, 
of un new one choſen, which counteracted all the meaſures of the 
F tral, ; and by the diſmiſſion of his friends, the Earl of Godolphia, 
cid derland, Wharton, and others, his Lordſhip ſaw himſelf once 
e out of the Royal favour. During the remainder of this 
ntal n, his Lordſhip ftrenuouſly oppoſed the terms of the peace of 
the Oy echt, and upon all occaſions exerted himiſclt in ſupporting the 
rote our and intereſt of the Duke of Marlborough. He laboured 
urs 100 to {ſecure the Hanover Succeſſion, which he apprehended to 
ng of n ſome danger; and, in the year 1714, he formed a ſcheme, 
called wich was attended with ſucceſs, for procuring a writ to call the 
atten oral Prince of Hanover to the Houſe of Peers as Duke of 
be wu bridge. In conſequence of this conduct he was, upon the 
nent, WW: of the Queen, appointed, by her ſucceſſor, King George 
Dane ra, one of the Regency during his abſence ; and no ſooner 
jury, lis Majeſty taken poſſeſſion of his Throne, than his Lord- 
s zeal and earneft endeavours for ſecuring his ſucceſſion were 
rded with diſtinguiſhed marks of favour : He was created 
of Halifax, inſtalled Knight of the Garter, and appointed 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury ; having obtained a grant of 
everion of the Auditor's place for his nephew. But he did 
bag enjay theſe accumulated honours ; for, whilſt he appeared 
in a very good ſtate of health, he was ſuddenly taken ill, oa 
5th of May, 1715, and died on the 19th of the ſame month, 
54th year of his age. His phyſicians were miſtaken in 
opinion of his diforder, which they pronounced to be a 
ly ; but, upon opening his body, it was found to be an in- 
ation of the lungs. He was mterred in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 
ably to his own requeſt; where, according to the direction 
wil, a handfome plain monument is erected. with an in- 
on in Latin. C9 
 11ngular merit of the Earl of Halifax as a Stateſman, was 
only excellence; His Lordſhip was diſtinguiſhed by his 
own 
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own acquiſitions in literature, and was a general patron of polite 
and uſeful learning. In this character he has been frequently cele. 
brated by ſome of the moſt eminent writers of thoſe times. In 
the early part of his life, he publiſhed ſome occaſional pieces in 
verſe and proſe ; which have been collected, and reprinted, with 
his life, in one volume. The magnificence of his Lordſhip's 
taſte, and the liberality of his diſpoſition, were no Jeſs conſpicuous 
than his wit and eloquence ; for which reaſon the increaſe of his 
fortune bore no proportion to the opportunities of enriching him. 
ſelf, which he ſo often enjoyed from his various great promotions, 
His benevolence was ſo general and unconfined, that it continually 
diſplayed itſelf in acts of generoſity to all who had the ſmallelt 
claim to his favour and protection; and this amiable diſpoſition 
ve the finiſhing grace to his whole conduct. After the death of 
2 lady, which happened many years before his own, his Lord. 
ſhip continued unmarried; having engaged a niece of his friend, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, to be the ſuperintendent of his domeſtick affairs, 
This lady was the widow of one Colonel Barton; and being at 
that time a celebrated toaſt, young, beautiful, and gay, the did 
not eſcape cenſure, though ſhe by no means deſerved it, having 
always approved herſelf a woman of ftrit honour and virtue, 
The charms of her company and converſation were ſo dear to his 
Lordſhip, that, in teſtimony of his affectionate regard and eſteem, 
he left her by his will a very Jarge legacy. His Lordſhip dying 
without iſſue, the honours of his Barony deſcended to his nephes, 
the Honourable George Montague, Eſq; whom he had made (ole 
executor of his laſt will and teſtament, and who was ſhortly atter 
created Earl of Halifax. | 


The Life of Biſhop ATTERBURY, 


on the 6th of March, 1662, at Middleton, or Milton- 
Keynes, near Newport Pagnel, in Buckinghamſhire ; d 

which place his father, Dr. Lewis Atterbury, was Rector, 

He was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool ; and, in the year 1680, 
was clecled a Student of Chriſt- Church College, in Oxford; where 
he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his fine taſte, and great proficiency 
in polite literature: He alſo gave carly and elegant proofs of is 
poetical talents, in a Latin tranſlation of Dryden“ Abſalom an 
Achitophel, and ſome compotitions in Engliſh verſe. {a} 
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The fame year in which he took his degree of Maſter of Arts, 


he made his firſt eſſay in controverſial writing, in a piece entitled, 
« An Anſwer to ſome Conſiderations on the Spirit of Martin 
Luther, and the Original of the Reformation.” The Con- 
«« ſ{iderations” were publiſhed under the name of Mr. Abraham 
Woodhead, an eminent Roman Catholick of thoſe times ; but 
their true author was Mr. Obadiah Walker, Maſter of Uni- 
verſity College. Mr. Atterbury's Aniwer was written with un- 
common ſpirit and vivacity z and the merit of his performance 
was ſuch, that Biſhop Burnet has ranked the author among thoſe 
eminent Divines who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their admi- 
rable defences of the Proteſtant religion. C9 

During his reſidence at Chritt-Church, Mr. Attcrbury was 
Tutor to the Honourable Mr. Charles Boyle, afterwards Ear) of 
Orrery ; and in the celebrated controverſy between Dr. Bentley 
and that gentleman, concerning the genuineneſs of the Epiſtles 
of Phalaris,” he is ſuppoſed to have leat no inconſiderable 
aſſiſtance to his pupil, though his name was not made uſe of upon 
the occaſion. His father dying in the year 1693, Mr. Atterbury 
applied to the Earl of Nottingham for the ReQory of Miicon, 
ceclaring it to be the utmolt of his ambition, to ſucceed his father 
in that nis native place. This application proving unſucceſsful, 
and being weary of a College life, he reſolved to leave the Uni- 
verſity, and engage in a more active ſcene, Accordingly he went 
to London ; where he ſoon diſplayed his abilities in tuch a man- 
ner, that he was appointed one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to 
King William and Queen Mary, and was elected Preacher at 
Bridewell, and Lecturer of St. Bride's. Here he was ſoon engag- 
ed in controverſy, on account of {ume occaſional ſermons, which 
he preached and publiſhed : But his talent in this kind of writing 
was not fully exerted, till the year 1700; when he catered into a 
controverſy with Dr. Wake, (afterwarcs Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury) and other writers, concerning ** The Rights, Powers, and 
„ Privileges, of Convocations. In this remarkable controverſy, 
which continued four years, many eminent Divines were engaged 
on each de of the queſtion; and Mr. Atterbury acquitted him- 
ſelt in ſuch a manner, that even his adverlary, Dr. Wake, allowed 
he had © done all that a man of forward parts and a hearty zeal 
could do, to defend the cauſe which he had eſpouſed. He has 
** Choien (continues Dr. Wake) tlic mot plautthle topicks of 
argumentation, and has given them al! the advantage that either 
a Iprightly wit, or a good ailurance, could attord them, But 
he wanted one thing: He had not 7rath on his fie.“ c His 
other antagoniſts likewiſe allowed uin the full merit of his wit and 
mgcnuity, though tacy denied the ſoudity of his arguments, and 
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own acquiſitions in literature, and was a 2 patron of polite 
and uſeful learning. In this character he has been frequently cele. 
brated by ſome of the moſt eminent writers of thoſe times. In 
the early part of his life, he publiſhed ſome occaſional pieces in 
verſe and proſe ; which have been collected. and reprinted, with 
his life, in one volume. The magnificence of his Lordſhip's 


taſte, and the liberality of his diſpoſition, were no leſs conſpicuous t 
than his wit and eloquence ; for which reaſon the increaſe of his \ 
fortune bore no proportion to the opportunities of enriching him- 0 
ſelf, which he ſo often enjoyed from his various great promotions. * 
His benevolence was ſo general and unconfined, that it continually c 
diſplayed itſelf in acts of generoſity to all who had the ſmalleſt r. 


claim to his favour and protection; and this amiable diſpoſition 
gave the finiſhing grace to his whole conduct. After the Cock of T 


lady, which happened many years before his own, his Lord. 0 
ſhip continued unmarried ; having engaged a niece of his friend, an 
Sir Iſaac Newton, to be the ſuperintendent of his domeſtick affairs, " 
This lady was the widow of one Colonel Barton; and being a: aff 
that time a celebrated toaſt, young, beautiful, and gay, ſhe did the 
not eſcape cenſure, though ſhe by no means deſerved it, having app 
always approved herſelf a woman of ftrift honour and virtue, dec 
'The charms of her company and converſation were ſo dear to his int 
Lordſhip, that, in teſtimony of his affectionate regard and eſteem, and 
he left her by his will a very Jarge legacy. His Lordſhip dying vert 
without iſſue, the honours of his Barony deſcended to his nephes, to 1 
the Honourable George Montague, Eſq; whom he had made {ole ner, 
executor of his lat will and teitament, and who was ſhortly after — 
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created Earl of Halifax. 
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on the 6th of March, 1662, at Middleton, or Milton 
Keynes, near Newport Pagnel, in Buckinghamſhire ; 0 
which place his father, Dr. Lewis Atterbury, was Rector, 
He was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool ; and, in the year 1680, 
was eleQed a Student of Chriſt- Church College, in Oxford; where 
he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his fine taſte, and great proficiency 
in polite literature: He alſo gave early and elegant proofs of Iu 
poetical talents, in a Latin tranſlation of Dryden's Abſalom and 
Achitophel, and ſome compotitions in Engliſh verſe. (a) 
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The ſame year in which he took his degree of Maſter of Arts, 
he made his firſt eſſay in controverſial writing, in a piece entitled, 
« An Anſwer to ſome Conſiderations on the Spirit of Martin 
Luther, and the Original of the Reformation.” The“ Con- 
«« ſiderations“ were publiſhed under the name of Mr. Abraham 
Woodhead, an eminent Roman Catholick of thoſe times ; but 
their true author was Mr. Obadiah Walker, Mafter of Uni- 
verſity College. Mr. Atterbury's Anſwer was written with un- 
common ſpirit and vivacity ; and the merit of his performance 
was ſuch, that Biſhop Burnet has ranked the author among thoſe 
eminent Divines who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their admi- 
rable defences of the Proteſtant religion. CC 

During his reſidence at Chritt-Church, Mr. Attcrbury was 
Tutor to the Honourable Mr, Charles Boyle, afterwards Ear} of 
Orrery ; and in the celebrated controverſy between Dr. Bentley 
and that gentleman, concerning the genuineneſs of the Epiſtles 
of Phalaris,” he is ſuppoſed to have leat no inconſiderable 
aſſiſtance to his pupil, though his name was not made uſe of upon 
the occaſion, His father dying in the year 1693, Mr. Atterbury 
applied to the Earl of Nottingham for the Rectory of Milton, 
declaring it to be the utmolt of his ambition, to ſucceed his father 
in that nis native place, This application proving unſucceſsful, 
and being weary of a College lite, he reſolved to leave the Uni- 
verlity, and engage in a more active ſcene, Accordingly he went 
to London ; where he ſoon diſplayed his abilities in tuch a man- 
ner, that he was appointed one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to 
King William and Queen Mary, and was elected Preacher at 
Bridewell, and Lecturer of St. Bride's. Here he was ſoon engag- 
ed in controverly, on account of ſome occaſional ſermons, nich 
he preached and publiſhed : But his talent in this kind of writing 
was not fully exerted, till the year 1700 ; when he entered into a 
controverſy with Dr. Wake, (afterwarus Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury) and other writers, concerning The Rights, Powers, and 
„ Privileges, of Convocations,” In this remarkable controverly, 
which continued four years, many eminent Divines were engaged 
on each ide of the queſtion; and Mr, Atterbury acquitted um- 
ſelt in ſuch a manner, that even his adverlary, Dr. Wake, allowed 
he had ““ done all that a man of forward parts and a hearty zeal 
could do, to defend the cauſe which he had eſpouſed. He has 
** Choien (continues Dr. Wake) tlic mott plauttble topicks of 
argumentation, and has given them all tue advantage that either 
a {prightly wit, or a good ailurance, could attord them. But 
he wanted one thing: He had not Zrath on his fie.” CC His 
other antagoniſts like wiſe allowed lia the full merit of his wit and 
mgenuity, though tacy denied the ſolidity of his arguments, and 
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condemned the ſpirit in which he wrote. But the ſevere re- 
flexions on the temper with which he managed this controverſy 
were drawn from the pen of Biſhop Burnet, and may be ſeen in 
the ſecond volume of his Hiſtory of his own Times. In the iſſue 
of this debate, the Lower Houſe of Convocation returned Mr, 
Atterbury their thanks for bis learned pains in aſſerting and vindi. 
cating their rights; and the Univerfity of Oxford, at their requeſt, 
conferred on him the degree of Dottor in Divinity by diploma, 
without his doing exerciſe, or paying fees. (4. 

The year before this, Mr. 2 had been promoted to the 
Archdeaconry of Totnes, by Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Biſhop of. 
Exeter; and the ſame year he was engaged, with ſome other 
learned Divines, in reviſing an intended edition of the Greek 
Teſtament, with Greek Scholia, collected chiefly from the Fathers, 
by Mr. Archdeacon Gregory. Upon the acceſſion of Queen 
Anne, in 1702, Dr. Atterbury was appointed one of her Chap- 
lains; and, in 1704, he was advanced to the Deanery of 
Carliſle, About two years after this, he was engaged in a diſ- 
pute with Mr. Benjamin Hoadly (afterwards Biſhop of Winchel- 
ter) concerning the advantages of Virtue with regard to the pre/ent 
life : A ſubject of great importance, and general concern! This 
controverſy was occaſioned by a ſermon preached by Dr. Atter- 
bury, at the funeral of one Mr. Bennet; in which he undertook 
to prove, that were there no other life but this, men would really 
be more miſerable than beaſts ; and the beſt men would be often 
the moſt miſerable : *© I mean,” ſays he, © as far as happineſs 
or miſery are to be meaſured from pleaſing or painful ſeniations; 
and, ſuppoſing the preſent to be the only life we are to lead, 1 
* ſee not but that this might be eſteemed the true meaſure of 
* them.” e Theſe words, Mr. Hoadly tells us, exprefsly 
aſſert, that ſuppoſing there were no future ſtate, the practice of 
virtue would not be the happineſs of men, but the purſuit of 
bodily pleaſures, which the beaſts are capable of enjoying: A 
doctrine which he has examined in“ A Letter to Dr. Francis 
*« Atterbury, concerning Virtue and Vice ;” where he under- 
takes to thew, that the practice of virtue, even in this life, con- 
tributes more to the happineſs of mankind than that of vice; 
for which, beſides the arguments from reaſon and nature, he pro- 
duces the expreſs declarations of Scripture, Dy. Atterbury, in 
his volume of ſermons, publiſhed by himſelf, prefixed a long pre- 
face to the ſermon at Mr. Bennet's funeral; in which he replies 
to Mr, Hoadly's arguments, and produces the concurrent teſti- 
monies of expoſitors, and the authorities of the beſt writers, eſ- 

pecially our Engliſh Divines, in confirmation of the doctrine he 
had advanced, In anſwer to this, Mr. Hoadly publiſhed a ſe· 
cond letter; and, in the preface to his Tracts, he tells us that 
theſe two letters againſt Dr. Atterbury were deſigned to — 
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5 and eſtabliſh the tendency of virtue and morality to the preſent 
F happineſs of ſuch a creature as man is; which he eſteems a point 
1 of the utmoſt importance to the Goſpel itſelf, % Dr. Atterbury 
e did not reply to this acute and learned Diſputant, who, accordin 
. to Mr. Stackhonſe, had ſhewn, with a great deal of clearneſs, that 
|. the Doctor had both widely miſtaken the ſenſe of the text, upon 
, which his doctrine was founded, and advanced poſitions thereupon 
ly that are dangerous and immoral. ( 

In the year 1707, Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Biſhop of Exeter, 
he appointed Dr. Atterbury one of the Canons Reſidentiaries of that 
of. Church ; and, in 1709, he was made Preacher of the Rolls Cha- 
er pel, by Sir John Trevor. This year the publication of his Latin 
ek Sermon, entitled, Concio ad Clerum Londinenſem,” &c. en- 
8, gaged him in a freſh diſpute with Mr. Hoadly, concerning paſſive 
en obedience. In the following year came on the famous trial of 
p- Dr. Sacheverel, whoſe remarkable ſpeech on that occaſion was 
of generally ſuppoſed to have been drawn up by Dr. Atterbury, in 
li- conjunction with Dr. Smalridge and Dr. Friend. % The ſame 
e- year Dr. Atterbury was unanimouſly choſen Prolocutor of the 
ent Lower Houſe of Convocation, and the chief management of their 
his affairs was intruſted to him, In May, 1711, he was appointed, 
ter- by the Convccation, one of the Committee for comparing Mr. 
ook Whiſton's Doctrines with thoſe of the Church of England; and, 
ally in June following, he was principally concerned in drawing u 
fren « A Repreſentation of the preſent State of Religion ;” whic 
neſs the Convocation intended to preſent to her Majeſty. This piece 
Ns 3 was compoſed with great art ; but its political tendency, and the 
d, virulent declamation with which it abounded, induced the Biſhops 
e of to lay it aſide; and they ordered another Repreſentation to be 
eſsly drawn in more general and more modeſt terms. But although this 
e of repreſentation was not preſented to the Queen, it was printed and 
it of tiiperſed : Nor did it long eſcape animadverſion; for it was ſoon 
4 after attacked in a pamphlet, entitled, The Nation vindicated 
anc from the Aſperſions caſt on it in a late Pamphlet, entitled, A 
der- * Repreſentation of the preſent State of Religion,” &c. In 
con- which vindication the author undertakes to ſhew, that the © Re- 
vice; « preſentation” was in every reſpect diſingenuous and unfair; and 
pro- that the principles and ſpirit of the performance merited the ſe. 
ry, vereſt reprehenſion. 
pre In 1712, Dr. Atterbury was appointed Dean of Chriſt Church, 
eplies notwithſtanding the intereſt that was made by many great men in 
 teſti- behalf of his competitor, Dr. Smalridge. The violence of his tem- 
'S, el- per, and his deſpotick conduct in this itation, occaſioned ſuch con- 
ine he tentions and animoſities in the College, that it was thought 
a e- BW viſeable to remove him, for the ſake of reſtoring peace and 
s that T2 tranquillity 
dicate 

) Biograph. Britan. (b) Boyer's Hiſtory of the Life 


„ Memoirs of the Life and and Reign of Queen Anne, Edu. 
Wriungs of Dr. Atiterbury, P. 21. 1722, P. 427. 
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tranquillity to that learned body : A new method of obtaining 
— (ſays Mr. Stackhouſe) by indulging — a _—— 2 
purſuing ſuch practices, as leaſt of all deſerve it! (#) * _ - 
lowing year her Majeſty, at the recommendation of the —— 
Oxford, advanced him to the Biſhoprick of Rocheſter, 25 ry 
with the Deznery of Wettminiter. This preferment, 1t 15 ſa — 
not ſat.sfy his ambition; and ſo great was his — 5 e 
Queer. and Miniſtry at this time, that, had a any Fa. ; 
it is probable he would have deen raiſed to the Archb1 _— 4s 
Canterbury; to which ſtation he aſpired. But the _— 0 
Majeſty, which happened in 1714, defeated all _—_— 4 
at the very commencement of rae ovary reign he - 
mortification to ſee the tide of his proſperity uddenly — 4 
officiated, at the Coronation of George the Firſt, as Dean go” e 4 
minſter; and taking occaſion, ſoon after, to py an - _ 
preſenting his Majeity with the Chair of State _ Royal _ 
Py, (which were his perquilites as Dean) the propo _ _ — 
not without ſome wh of perſonal diſlike, The B1 09 
not of a temper to receive ſuch a refuſal with unconcern 3 * - 
opportunity ſoon offered for his returning the — _ 
firtt year of this reign, there broke out a rebellion in — — 
and affairs were carried to ſuch a height in England, that the — 
tender's declaration was poſted up in moſt market towas, =» . 
ſome places his title proclaimed ; in which ſituation it — — 
proper by moſt publick bodies to give the — po 
aſſurances of their fidelity aud allegiance and accordingly, _ 
the reſt, there was publiſhed “ A Declaration of the Arc — 1p 
«© of Canterbury, and the Biſhops in and near London, - ifying 
« their abhorrence of the preſent Rebellion ; and an ex — 
« to the Clergy, and people under their care, to be zealous __ 
« diſcharge ot their duties to his Majeſty King George. * 
declaration the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and, by his inſtigation, 9p 
Smalridge, refuſed to ſign. Tae pretended reaſon of _ refu 
was ſome offence which they had taken at certain expre A 
the declaration; but the true cauſe was ſuppoſed to be the B. b 
of Rocheiter's growing diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed 3 
For he conſtandly oppoled the meatures of the Tourt, in the = 
of Lords, and drew up ſome of the moſt violent proteſts — ro 
own hand. (4) Thus he went on till the year 1722, W — 5 
Government having reaſon to ſuſpect him of being 21 
a plot in favour of the Pretender, he was apprehended ax his ben 
in Wellminſter, on the 24th of Auguſt, and immediately _ 
before the Privy Council, who had ordered all his _ oY 
(caled up and brought with him. When his Lordi AI | 
before the Council, he behaved with great ner as 6: 
treated with much civility and reſpect. He was allowed to pe 


Un 


(41) $ ackhouſe's Memou!s. dec. 
P. 76. Biograph. Britats 


(i) Memoirs, &c. P. 6g. 
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for himſelf as much as he pleaſed ; and they paid great attention 
to his defence: And, what is more unuſual, after he was with⸗ 
drawn, he had twice liberty to re-enter the Council-Chamber, to 
make for himſelf ſuch repreſentations and requeſts as he thought 

roper. After three quarters of an hour's ſtay at the Cock pit, 
he was ſent to the Tower privately, in his own coach, without any 
manner of noiſe or obſervation. {/) 

On the 11th of March, 1722-3, the Houſe of Commons, in con- 
ſequence of the Report of their ſecret Committee, reſolved, ** That 
« Francis, Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, was principally concerned 
« in forming, directing, and carrying on a wicked and deteſtable 
* conſpiracy, for invading theſe kingdoms with a foreign force, 
and for raiſing inſurrections, and a rebellion at home, in order 
« to ſubvert our preſent happy eſtabliſhment in Church and State, 
« by placing a Fopiſh Pretender on the Throne.” On the 23d 
of the ſame month, a bill was brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons for inflicting certain pains and penalties on his Lordſhip ; a 
copy of which was ſent to him, with notice that he had liberty of 
Counſel and Solicitors for making his defence. The Biſhop here- 
upon applied, by petition, to the Houſe of Lords, for their direc- 
tion. and advice, as to his conduct on this occaſion ; and he par- 
ticularly deſired their opinion in relation to a ſtanding order of 
that Houſe, prohibiting any Lord to appear, either in perion, or 
by his Counſel, before the Houſe of Commons, to anſwer any 
acculation there, The Lords debated this point for ſome time; 
but at laſt it was carried, by a large majority, That the Bithop, 
being only a Lord in Parliament, and no Peer, might, without any 
diminution to the honour of that Houſe, appear, if he thought fit, 
in the Houle of Commons, and, in what manner he thought fit, 
make his defence and vindication there, The Biſhop, however, 
was not pleaſed with this conceſſion, nor willing. to truſt his cauſe, 
where he thought himſelf injured, and even prejudged ; and tnere- 
fore he acquainted the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, by a 
letter, that he was determined to give that Houſe no trouble in re- 
lation to the bill therein depending; but ſhould be ready to make 
his defence againſt it, when it ſhould be argued in another Houle, 
of which he had the honour to be a Member. On the gth of 
April, the bill paſſed the Houſe of Commons, and was the ſame 
day ſent up to the Houle of Lords for their concurrence. The 
ſubſtance of it was, That the Biſhop ſhould be deprived of all his 
cinces, dignities, promotions, and benefices ; be for ever rendered 
11capable of holding or enjoying any office, dignity, or emolu- 
ment, within this realm, or any other his Majeily's doiminioas ; 
as alio from exerciſing any office, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, what- 
ever; and that he ſhould ſuffer perpetual exile, and be for ever 
baniſhed this realm, and all ocher his Majeſty's dominions; and 
that he ſhould depart out of the ſame by the 23th of June ; And 
all his Majeſty's ſubjects (except ſuch perſons as ſhould be 5 
or 


- 


LI 


(/) Memoirs, &c. P. 87. 
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for that purpoſe under the fign-manual) were forbidden to hold | 


any correſpondence in perſon with him, within this realm, or 
without, or by letter, meſſages, or otherwiſe, or with any perſon 
employed by him, knowing ſuch perſon to be ſo employed, on 
pain of being adjudged felons without benefit of Clergy. (. On 
the 6th of May, being the day appointed by the Lords for the 
firſt reading of the bill, the Biſhop was brought to Weſtminſter to 
make his defence. The Counſel for the Biſhop were Sir Conſtan- 
tine Phipps, and William Wynne, Eſq; for the King, Mr. Reeve 
and Mr. Wearg. The proceedings continued above a week, and 
on Saturday, the 11th of May, the Biſhop was permitted to plead 
for himſelf ; which he did, in a ſpeech full of eloquence ; conclud- 
ing his arguments with a ſolemn proteſtation of his innocence, and 
appealing to the Searcher of hearts for the truth of what he ſaid. 
n Monday the 13th, his Lordſhip was carried, for the laſt time, 
from the Tower, to hear the reply of the King's Counſel to his 
defence. 'This reply was very maſterly. 'The charge againſt the 
Biſhop was enforced with great ſtrength and perſpicuity ; all his 
objections were anſwered, and the arguments brought in his de- 
fence refuted : The proofs of the Biſhop's guilt were corroborated 
by facts and circumſtances, and the allegations of his innocence 
invalidated. Mr. Wearg, in particular, paid the higheſt compli- 
ments to the . Biſhop's 33 but at the ſame time repre- 
ſented it as employed to impoſe upon the reaſon, and miſguide 
the judgment of his hearers, in proportion as it affected their 
paſſions; and he endeavoured to ſtrip his Lordſhip's defence of 
all its ornaments and colours of rhetorick. In the concluſion he 
touched upon two points which might be ſuppoſed to have ſome 
weight with many of the Lords; the Biſhop's ſolemn proteſtation 
of his innocence, and the nature of the puniſhment propoſed to be 
inflicted. As to the former, he obſerved, that it could hardly be 
called a proteſtation of innocence, becauſe it ſeemed to be con- 
ceived in tuch terms, as not to contradict any part of the charge 
inſiſted upon by the Counſel for the bill. It is chiefly cal- 
* culated,” ſays he, ** to anſwer ſome particular circumſtances 
of time, without any denial of the general charge, or the leaſt 
declaration of affection, or loyalty towards his preſent Majeſty. 
« But if his proteſtations amounted to a direct and poſitive denial 
* of the charge, they ought not to have any weight with your 
«© Lordſhips ; ſince this is a defence equally in the power of the 
« moſt guilty, as well as the innocent: A little proof is better 
* than many proteſtations.” As to the nature of the puniſhment, 
concerning which much had been ſaid in the courſe of the pro- 
ceedings, and great lamentations made, Mr. Wearg obſerved, 
that the lenity of the Government was therein particularly diſ- 
played: For,” ſaid he,“ I may venture to — this is the 
*« mildeſt puniſhment that ever was inflicted for ſuch an offence. 


« His 


(m) See Abſtract of the Acts of that Seſhoo, P. 38. 
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« His life is not touched; his liberty nor property affected: He 
« js only expelled the ſociety, whoſe governmeat he diſapproves, 
e and has endeavoured to ſubvert ; and deprived of the publick 
„ employment, which the Government had entruſted him with: 
« The enjoyment of his life, his private eſtate, and his li 
under any other rament that may be more agreeable, 1s 
allowed him. This is ſcarce to be called a puniſhment, being 
« nothing more than what was abſolurely neceſſary for the pub- 
«« lick ſecurity.” On the 15ch of May, the bill was read a third 
time; and, after a very long and warm debate, was paſſed, on 
the 16th, by a majority of eighty- three to forty-three : But it did 
not paſs without a ſtrong proteſt, On the 27th, che bill received 
the Royal aſſent. It is ſaid his Majeſty paſſed this bill with ſome 
regret, being much concerned, as he expreſſed it, that there ſhould 
be juſl cauſe of dooming to perpetual baniſhment a Biſhop of 
the Church of England, and a man of ſuch eminent parts and 
learning. To alleviate, however, in ſome meaſure, the ſeverity 
of this ſentence, and that the Biſhop might not be entirely car off 
from the comforts of his children, and the converſation of his 
friends, his daughter, Mrs. Morrice, was permitted to attend her 
father in his travels, together with her huſband ; and Mr. Morrice, 


8 a 
A a 


hb by virtue of the gn manual, had leave to correſpond with any 
. of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and they with him. CA 

le Dr. Atterbury had now nothing to do but to ſettle his affairs, 
ir and prepare for his departure. This indulgence of the King had 
of made him eaſy; and the profuſe liberality of his friends ſupplied 
he the defects of fortune, and enabled him to live in a foreign land 
ae without any danger of diſtreſs. From the time of the 
on bill againſt him, to the day of his departure, his frien hat free 
be acceſs to. him in the Tower; and, on the 18th of June, 1723, 
be having taken his final leave of them all, he embarked on board 
Ne the Aldborough man of war, and was landed at Calais. On his 
roe being ſet aſhore, he heard that Lord Bolingbroke was there on his 
al- return to England, which drew from him this remark, ©* Then I 


* am exchanged.” And it is obſervable, that Bolingbroke's 
leave to return was granted immediately after the act for baniſhing 
this Prelate had received the Royal aſſent; and this leave was 
obtained at the preſſing inſtance of Lord Harcourt, who had 
hhewed great warmth in proſecuting the Biſhop. Co, From Calais 
the Biſhop went to Bruſſels, and afterwards to Paris, where he 
reſided till his death; paſſing his time in ſtudy, and couverſation 
with the learned. He likewiſe kept up an epiſtolary correſpon- 
dence with the moſt eminent ſcholars, and particularly with M. 
Thiriot, an ingenious French gentleman, for whom he had a great 
elteem, and who has obliged the publick with ſome of the Bi- 
lbop's letters, which contain chiefly criticiſms on ſeveral French 
authors, | a Biſhop 


% Stackbouſe's Memoirs, &c. (e) Biograph. Britan. Art. Saint 
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Biſhop Atterbury died at Paris, the 15th of February, 1731-2, 
His body was brought to England, and interred in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, in a very private manner ; his tuneral being attended only 
by his ſon-in-law, Mr. Morrice, and his two Chaplains. Some 
time before his death, he was called upon, in the Bibliotheque 
Raiſonnee, a French periodical publication, to juſtify himſelf from 
a charge brought againit him by Mr. Oldmixon, who, in the pre. 
face to his Hittory of the Stuarts, had ſaid, that The Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, as it was publiſhed at Oxford, was not entirely the 
work of the Lord Clarendon ; but that the copy had been altered 
and interpolated, while it was at the preſs, by the direction of 
Dr. Aldnch, Dr. Atterbury, and Dr. Smalridge, ſueceſſive Deans 
of Chriſt-Church. The Biſhop accordingly jaſtiſied himſelf in a 
piece, entitled, Biſhop Atterbury's Vindication of Biſhop 
«« Smalridge, Dr. Aldrich, and himſelf, from the ſcandalous Re- 
« fleftions of Oldmixon, relating to the Publication of the Lord 
« Clarendon's Hiſtory.” This Vindication was ſent by him, 
with a letter, to the author of the Bibliotheque, &c. who publiſhed 
them both, in French, in that journal. 'The Bithop's ſermons are 
extant in four volumes, in octavo: Thoſe contained in the firlt 
two, were publiſhed by himſelf, and dedicated to his great patron, 
Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Biſhop of Wincheſter; the others were 
publiſhed, after his death, by Dr. Thomas More, his Lordſhip's 
Chaplain, who tells us, in his preface, that, by a writing found 
amongſt the Biſhop's poſthumous ſermons, it appeared, that theſe 
were the only diſcourſes he judged fit to be printed ; for which 
reaſon all the reſt were committed to the flames, 

Howeyer the world may be divided in their opinion of the 
moral and political part of Biſhop Atterbury's character, and 
however difterently it may have been repreiented by the oppoſite 
parties, it is univerſally agreed, that he was a man of great learn- 
ing, and uncommon abilities; a fine writer, and a moſt excellent 
preacher, So excellent indeed and extraordinary was his talent asa 
preacher, that he has been ſet forth, by the author of the Tatler, 
as a perfect model for the imitation of the Engliſh Clergy; 
whoſe encomium the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find in this 
place. Having obſerved that the Clergy of England too much 
neglect the art of ſpeaking, he makes a particular exception with 
regard to Dr. Atterbur, then only a Dean, Who,” ſays be, 
* has ſo particular a regard to his congregation, that he commits 
4 to his memory what he has to ſay to them; and has ſo ſoft and 
«« praceful a behaviour, that it muſt attract your attencion, - His 


| 


«« perſon, (continues this writer) it is to be confeſſed, is no {mall 
« recommendation; but he is to be highly commended for ud 


% loſing that advantage, and adding to the propriety ot ſpeech 


& (which might paſs the criticiſm ot Longinus) an action hie 
© would have been approved by Demeſthenes. He has 2 pect 
« har torce in his way, and as many of his audience, who cout 
* not be intelligent hearers of his diſcourſe, wete there not ex 
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«« planation as well as grace in his action. This art of his is uſed 


„ with the moſt exact an 


neſt Gill,” He never attempts your 


« paſſions, till he has convinced 'your reaſon. All the objections 
«« which you can, farm, are laid open and diſperſed, before he 
« aſes the leaſt vehemence in his ſermon ; but when he thinks he 


has your head, he very ſoon wins your heart, and never pre- 


*« tends to ſhew the beauty of holineſs, till he has convinced you 


of the truth of it.” /p) 


The Biſhop's W correſpondence with Mr. Pope, for 


whom he had the 


igheſt friendſhip and efteem, is well known, 


being extant in the collection of that Poet's letters, 


(p) Tatler, Vol. II. No. 66. 
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HARLES LESLIE, a learned and voluminous Writer, 
was the ſecond fon- of Dr. John Leſlie, Biſhop of Clo- 
gher, in Ireland. Ca He received the firſt part of his 
education at Inniſkilling; and was from thence removed 

to Dublin College, where he was admitted a Fellow Commoner. 
Here he continued till he had taken the degree of Maſter of 
U 


Vol. VIII. 4. 


(a) This Prelate was deſcended 
from the ancient family, of his 
name, and born at Balquhaine, in 
the North of Scotland. He was 
educated, for ſome time at Aber- 
deen, and from thence he went to 
Oxford. After this he travelled 
imo Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
France; in A laſt country he 
relided a long while, ard made a 
great proficiency in the molt polite 
as well as in the abſtruſe parts of 
learning He ſpoke French, Spa- 
mlb, and Italian, with the tluegcy 


and propriety of a native; and was 


lo gicat a maſter of Latin, that it 


vas laid of him, When he was in 
Wan,yg0LUS LESLELUSLATINE 
LOQUITUR, * Leite is the only 
man that can Apeak Latin.“ He 
continued abroad twenty-two Years, 


Arts. 


and was all along converſant in 
Courts, where he CHI that ad- 
dreſs, which gave a peculiar grace 
even to his preaching. Theſe ac- 
compliſhments procured him the 
favour of many Princes abroad, and 
at home he was honoured iti that 
of King Charles the Firii, who ad- 
mitted him into bis Privy Council 
both in Scotland and Ireland; in 
which ſtations he was continued by 
King Charles the Second, aſter bis 
reſtoration 

His chief preferment in the 
church of Scotland, was the Biſhop- 
nick of Orkney, or ot the IIles; 
from whence he was tranſlated to 
Raphoe, in Ireland, in the yeac 


1633 ; and the ſame year was ſworn - 


into the Privy Council of that 
kingdom, Here he built a ſtately 
palace, 
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Arts. He then came to England, and entered himſelf a Student 
in the Temple, where he ſtudied the law for ſome years : Bur 
growing weary of that proſeſſion, he relinquiſhed it, and applied 
himſelt to divinity. In 1680, he entered into Holy Orders ; and, 
in 1687, was mace Chancellor of the Cathedral Church and Dig- 
ceſe of Connor. About this time he rendered himſelf extremely 
obnexious to the Popiſh party in Ireland, by his zealous oppoſition 
to their dectrines, and to that indefatigable induſtry with which 
they propagated their pernicious tenets, 

His abilities in this way were called forth by this occaſion, 
Roger Boyle, Biſhop of Clogher, dying in the year 1687, Patrick 
Tyrrel was made Titular Popiſh Biſhop, and had the revenues of 
the See afligned him by King James. Hereupon he ſet up a Con- 
vent of Friars in Monaghan ; and fixing his habitation there, held 
a publick viſitation of his Clergy, with great ſolemnity. Some 
ſubtile logicians attended him in this viſitation; and he had the 
inſolence to challenge the Proteſtant Clergy to a publick diſputa- 
tion. Mr. Leſlie undertook the taſk, and performed it to the 
ſatis faction of the Proteſtants, and the indignation and confuſion 
of the Papiſts ; though it happened, as it commonly does at ſuch 
meetings, that both ſides claimed the victory. He afterwards held 
another publick diſputation with two celebrated Popiſh Divines, 
in the church of Tynan, in the dioceſe of Armagh; in conſe- 
quence of which, Mr. John Stewart, a Popiſh gentleman, ſolemn. 
ly renounced the errours of the church of Rome. (4) 

As the Papiſts were in poſſeſſion of an epiſcopal income, they 
ſcon engrofled other offices, and a Popiſh High-Sheriff was ap- 
pointed for the county of Monaghan. This proceeding alarmed 
the gentlemen of that county; and as Mr, Leſlie's knowledge of 

the 


palace, in the form of a caſtle, con- of Clogher. It is ſaid that he was 


wving it for ſlreugth as well as 
beauty: And it proved to be uſcful 
in the Civil War, in 1641 ; for it 
prelerved a good part of that coun- 
tv. The Biſhop excrted himſelf 
to the utmoſt in defence of the 
Roval caule, and endured a ſiege in 
his caſtle of Raphoe, before he 
would ſurrender it to Oliver Crom- 
well ; being the laſt that held out 
in thoſe parts, He then retired to 
Dublin; where he couſtantly uſed 
the liturgy in his family, and even 
had frequent conſit mations and ordi- 
nations. After the refloration of 
king Charles the Second, he came 
aver to England, and haftci.ed, with 
lo much ze al, to pay his duty to bis 
Prince, that he rode from Cheſter 
tw London, which is 182 miles, in 
rwenty=tour hours. In the year 
1001, he was tranſlated to the Sce 


— 


offered a better biſhoprick, which 
he refuſed, from motives worthy a 
Chriſtian Biſhop; being reſolved to 
finiſh his labours amongſt thoſe 
with whom he had ſuffered, and 
where his influence was moſt bene- 
ficial, He died in 1671, at the cx 
traordinarV age of an hundred years, 
and upwards ; having bcen a Biſhop 
more than fifty years, and being te- 
puted the ok aged Biſhop in the 
world. His death happened at his 
ſeat called Caſlle-Leſlie, alias Glat- 
lough ; and he was there buried in 
a church of his own building, which 
he procured, by act of Parliament, 
to be made the pariſh church. He 
was a very temperate man, and 0 
a diſpoition extremely genergui-” 
Biograph. Britan. 

(5) Biograph. Britan. 
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the law, and of his duty as a Juſtice of Peace, was held in high 
elleem, they applied to him upon the occaſion. He was at this 
ume confined to his houſe by the gout ; but, in anſwer to their 
application, he informed them, that it would be as illegal in them 
to permit the Sheriff to act, as it would be in him to attempt it. 
The gentlemen being of opinion that Mr. Leſlie's preſence would 
be very uſeful, prevailed upon him to appear in perſon on the bench 
at the approaching quarter ſeſſions, promiſing to be guided in their 
conduct by him; and accordingly he was carried to the ſeſſions, 
though with much difficulty, and in great pain. Upon inquiry, 
whether the pretended Sheriff was legally qualified, he anſwered 
pertly, © That he was of the King's own religion, and it was his 
* Majeſty's will that he ſhould be Sheriff” Mr. Leſlie rꝭplied, 
That they were not inquiring into his Majeſty's religion, but 
whether he had qualified himielf according to law for acting as 
* a proper Officer: that the law was the King's will, and nothing 
* elie to be deemed ſuch ; that his ſubjects had no other way of 
knowing his will but as it is revealed to them in his laws; and 
it mult always be thought to continue fo, till the contrary is 
notified to them in the {ame authentick manner. Hercupon the 
Bench thought fit to commit the pretended Sheriff for his intruſion, 
and arrogant contempt of the Court. Mr. Leſlie committed allo 
ſome Officers of that tumulcuous army, which the Lord 'Tyrcon- 
nel raiſed for robbing the country. C/ 

Hitherto Mr. Leilie had acted in a manner becoming a Pro- 
teſtant Divine, and a good Magiſtrate, Happy man, it he had 
perſevered in a conduct ſo commendable, and ſo benefic;al to 
ſociety! But it was his misfortune to have imbibed the abſurd and 
pernicious doctrines of Paſſive Obedience and Non-refiſtance ; and 
perliſting in that opinion, he refuſed, at the Revolution, to take 
the oaths to King William and Queen Mary ; on which account 
he was deprived of his preferments. In 1689, when troubles be- 
gan to arite in Ireland, he withdrew with his family into England, 
where he employed his pen in the ſervice of the cauſe and party 


which he had embraced; being eſteemed a man of the greatctt 


abilities among the Nonjurors. His firſt piece was An Anſwer 
to Archbiſhop King's State of the Proteſtants in Ireland, under 
* the late King James's Government.” The Anſwer was a very 
angry one; but it has been obſerved, that in this piece Mr, Leſlie 
lewed himſelf as averſe from the principles and practices of the 
li and other Papiſts, as he was from thoſe of the author, whom 
he endeavours to refute, This publication was ſoon followed by 
more: But theſe political pieces all came ,out, without his name. 
Among(t the reſt he wrote a Paper called „The Rehearſal,” 
which was publithed at firſt once a week, afterwards twice, in a 
loo half theet, by way of dialogue on the affairs of the times: 

fl It 


( Works of Sir James Ware, with continuation by Walt, Harris, Eſq; 
. Vol. III. Edit, Dublin. 1740. 
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It was begun in 1704, and continued for fix or ſeven years. Theſe 
papers were afterwarcs collected and publiſhed in ſeveral volumes, 
2% He purſues a thread of arguments in them all,” ſays Biſhop 
Burnet, ** againſt the lawtulneis of reſiſtance in any caſe whatſo- 
«« ever; deriving government wholly from Gop, denying all right 
«« in the people, either to confer, or to coerce it.“ (4) His other 

ieces were occaſional, and controverſial ; and his pen was fre- 

uently directed againſt the Prelate juſt mentioned, Mr. Samuel 
fohnios, and Mr. (afterwards Biſhop) Hoad!y. 

But political writings did not engage his whole attention, He 
became likewiſe a ſtrenuous champion for the Church of England, 
againſt the Quakers, and other Diſſenters. Of the former he made 
many converts; but as they were all defirous of returning to 
Preſbytery, from whence they had laſt ſprung, he was obliged to 
treat the ſubject of church government; and accordingly he un- 
dertook the cauſe of epiſcopacy. He likewiſe wrote a books 
agaiaſt the Deiſts, and Jews, and Papiſts, and Socinians ; beſides 
which he publiſhed ſome ſmaller pieces, on different ſubjects. All 
theſe his theological works, except one which he publiſhed againſt 
the excellent Archb:fhop Tillotſon, he afterwards collected 4nd 
publiſhed in two volumes, folio, in the year 1721. (e) 

In the mean time, Mr. Leſlie's political writings, and his fre- 
quent viſits to the Courts of dt. Germains and Bar le Duc, had 
rendered him obnoxious to the Government. But he became 
more ſo upon the publication of The Hereditary Right of the 
«« Crown of England aſſerted;“ of which he was the reputed 
author. Finding himſelf, on this account, under a neceſſity of 
leaving the kingdom, he repaired to the Pretender at Bar le Duc, 
where he was allowed to officiate in a private chapel, after the 
rites of the Church of England. Here he took great pains to con- 
vert the Pretender to the Proteſtant religion, but did not ſucceed in 
his attempt. According to Lord Bolingbrake, Mr. Leſlie was ill 
uſed by the Pretender, who had ſent for him, and had promiſed to 
hear what he ſhould repreſent to him on the ſubject of religion, but 
was far from keeping the word which he had given, and on the 
faith of which Mr. Leſlie had gone over to him: For he not only 
refuſed to hear him himſelf, but ſheltered the ignorance of his 
Pricfts, or the badneis of his cauſe, or both, behind his authority, 
and abſolutely forbad all diſcourſe concerning religion. / Not- 
withitanding this, when a great ſtir was made about the Pretender 
in England, Mr. Leſlie, to promote his intereſt, wrote a letter 
from Bar le Duc to a Member of Parliament in London, dated the 
23d of April, 1714, which was printed and diſperſed amonglt his 
- adherents. He began with a — and flattering deſcription of 
the Pretender's perſon and character, “ his graceful mien, mag- 


*© nanimity of ſpirit, devotion free from bigotry, application t0 
« bufine!s, 


(4) Burnet's Hiſtory of his own ( f ) Bolingbroke's Letter to 8 
Times. Vol. II P. 338 Folio. Edit. W. Wyndham. 

( Biogtaph. Biitan. W. Harris 
as above. 8 
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fe *« buſineſs, ready apprehenſion, ſound judgment, and affability ; 


« {o that none converſed with him, but what were charmed with 
« his good ſenſe and temper.” Then, after mentioning the pro- 


* ceedings in Parliament againſt him, and dwelling ſome time on his 
it birth, he proceeded to offer, in the name of the Pretender, ſome 
er romantick propoſals for the ſecarity of the Church of England as 
_ by law eſtabliſhed, on condition gf his being reſtored to his 
el Crown. Many other propoſals, of a like nature, were made ſoon 
after, and ſeveral projects concerted in England; and, in the year 
Te 1715, an inſurrection in his favour took place in Scotland; but 
d their ſchemes being fruſtrated, and all their hopes diſappointed by 
de the quelling of that rebellion, and the Pretender being thereupon 
to obliged to leave the French dominions, and retire into Italy, Mr. 
to Leſlie attended him thither ; where he continued till about the 
= year 1721. During this interval he underwent ſo many difficulties, 
ks and met with ſuch repeated diſappointments, that he reſolved to 
les return to his native country; where he died, in April, 1722, at 
All his own houſe at Glaſlough, in the county of Monaghan. {g) 
nt As to the character of Mr. Charles Leſlie, he was, in 5 opĩ- 
ind nion of the famous Mr. Bayle, a man of great merit and learn- 


* ing :* And the ſame author tells us, that he is the firſt who 
wrote, in Great Britain, againſt the errours of that fair enthuſiaſt, 
Antoinette Bourignon, His books (he adds) which he publiſhed 
againſt the Quakers are much eſteemed, and eſpecially his Treatiſe 
of the nake in the Grais. , Mr. Harris likewiſe, who was 
ag od and diſintereſted Judge, informs us, that Mr. Leſlie made 
ſeveta converts from Popery, and {ays, that notwithſtanding 
his miſtaken opinion about Government, and a few other mat- 
* ters, Mr. Leſlie deſerves the higheſt praiſe for defending the 
* Chritian religion againſt Deiſts, Jews, and Quakers, and for 
* aumirably well ſupporting the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land againſt thoſe of Rome. (i) . 


Ne and Gen. Biog. DiR. | (i) W. Harris, as above, P. 283. 


(5) Bayle's Dichonary, Article 
Zourignon. Note ['S ] 
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OHN. WOODWARD, an eminent Natural Philoſopher, 
and Profeſſor in Phyſick, at Greſham College, was deſcended 
from a good family, and was born in Derbyſhire, on the 
firſt of May, 1665. He received the firſt part of his educa- 

tion at a ſchool in the country, where he made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the Latin and Greek languages, But his father Celigning 
him for trade, he was taken from ſchool, before he was ſixteen 
years old, and put apprentice (as it is ſaid) to a linen · draper in 
London. This way of life was ſo contrary to the natural diſ 
ſition of his mind, that he could not long endure it ; and _ 
he quitted the ſhop, in a few years, and devoted himſelf entirely 
to literary purſuits, and the cultivation of his genius. His ſtudies 
were directed to philoſophical objects, and the progreſs he made 
was ſo rapid and ſucceſsful, that he ſoon attracted the notice of 
ſome eminent perſons in the learned world. — others, 
he was honoured with the particular friendſhip of that diſtinguiſhed 
ſcholar and phyſician, Dr. Peter Berwick, who was ſo pleaſed 
with his ingenuity and induſtrious application, that he took him 
under his immediate tuition, in his own family, In this advan- 
tageous ſituation he proſecuted his ſtudies in philoſophy, anatomy, 
and phyſick, with the utmoſt ardour ; making the beſt uſe of this 
favourable opportenity of inſtruction. (a) 

During his reſidence with this generous friend and patron, it 
happened that Sir Ralph Dutton, who had married a daughter of 
Dr. Berwick, invited his father-in-law to his ſeat at Sherborne, in 
Glouceſterſhire, and deſired him to bring Mr. Woodward in his 
company. This fortuaate circumitance firſt led our Student to 
inquire into that branch of natural philoſophy, which became, 
trom thenceforth, the favourite object of his ſtudies, Ihe country 
about Sherborne, and the neighbouring parts of Glouceſterſhire, 
to which he made frequent excurſions, abounded with ſtone; and 
there being quarries laid open almoſt every where, he was induced 
to viſit them, and to examine the nature and condition of the ſtone. 
In theſe viſits he was firuck with the great variety of ſea ſhell:, 
and other marine productions, with which the ſand of moſt of this 
tene was incorporated; and being encouraged by the novelty, 
aud, 


% Ward's Lives of the P'rofeſſors of Greſham College, P. 289— 
B.ograph, Britan, 
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and, as he judged, the fingular importance of this ſpeculation, 
he reſolved to purſue it through the remoter parts of the king- 
dom. (6) 

In conſequence of this reſolution, which, conſidering the end 

ropoſed, was great and noble, he travelled throughout almoſt all 
England, in order to inform himſelf of the preſent condition of 
the earth, and all bodies contained in it, as far as either grottoes, 
caverns, mines, quarries, coal pits, and the like, led him into the 
interior parts; and as far as his beſt obſervation could extend in 
reſpect to the exterior ſurface, and ſuch productions as any where 
occurred; plants, inſects, ſea, river, and land ſhells. He directed 


Hh his attention likewiſe to the fluids ; as well thoſe within the ſur- 
* face of the earth, - the water of mines, grottoes, caverns, &c,— 
* as thoſe upon the ſurface, — the ſea, rivers, and ſprings ; and in 
o- making theſe inquiries, he took notice of every obſervable cir- 
ng cumſtance, and entered it carefully into a journal. When he had 
en finiſhed theſe obſervations, and was returned to London, he would 
i gladly have gone to foreign countries upon the ſame inquiries, but 


0 was hindered by the war which diſturbed Europe at that time. 
ore However, to ſupply this defect as far as poſſible, he applied to per- 


ely tons of integrity who had travelled, and who were of fo much 
Jies curioſity as to be likely to give ſome tolerable inſight into the 
ade condition of theſe matters in foreign regions : He alſo drew up 
» of 2 liſt of queſtions upon this ſubject, which he diſpatched into ail 
ers, parts of the world, wherever either himfelf, or any of his ac- 
hed quaintance, had any friends refident; the reſult of which was, 
aſed mat in time he was abundantly aſſured, that the circumſtances, 


him MW after which he inquired, were much the fame in remoter countries 
van- in England. His reſearches in this way were extended through - 
"my, out Europe; to many parts of Africa; to Arabia, Syria, Perſia, 
this China, and other Aſiatick provinces ; and to moſt part of Ame- 

nca, The obſeryations which he had himſclf made, he digeſted 
©, it into a proper method, and publiſhed, in the year 1695, in one 
er of dlume, octavo, under the title of“ An Eſſay towards a Natural 
\c, n Hiſtory of the Earth and terreſtrial Bodies, eſpecially Minerals 
in his WM = alſo of the Sea, Rivers, and Springs. With an Account of 
ent to WM © Univerſal Detuge, and of the Effects that it had upon the 
came, WI Larth.“ He called it an © Eſſay, becauſe it was deſigned (as 
untry Pe ic) to be followed by a large work upon the tame ſubject, of 


(hire, ch that was but a ſpecimen. 

> tl I the interval between his viſit to Sir Ralph Dutton, and the 
aduced ublrcation of his book, Mr. Woodward had been elected Pro- 
tone. cr ot Phyſick, in Greſham College; to which place he was 
ſhells, Nommended by many gentlemen of figure in the learned facul- 
of this and particularly by his good friend, Dr. Berwick ; whofe 


kumonal in his favour we ſhall give below, as it will throw 
dne gat on the hiſtory of his early years, and mark the pro- 
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Dr. Wood ward's Preface to his Catalogue of Englith Follils, Part II. 
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reſs of his education. C This preferment, which he obtained 
in the year 1692, was ſoon followed by other promotions. In: 
1693, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and was fre. 

uently afterwards one of their Council. In 1695, he was created 

octor of Phyſick by Archbiſhop Teniſon; and, in the following 
year, he was admitted of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, and 
honoured with the ſame degree in that Univerſity. In 1698, Dr. 
Woodward was admitted a Candidate of the College of Phyſi. 
cians, and was Choſen a Fellow in 1702. (4) 

The << Eflay” before-mentioned, which was publiſhed in the 
year 1695, met, at its firſt appearance, with the utual fate of ſuch 
writings ; being highly applauded by tome, and as vigorouſly at- 
tacked by others. ** The Univerſal Deluge,” of which it gave 
an account, was confeſſedly a ſubject of peculiar difficulty. It had 
been attempted, not long before, by that very eminent genius, 
Dr. Burnet, of the Charter-Hoaſe, whoſe performance was al- 
lowed, on all hands, to be extremely ingenious, though liable to 
many objections, and (as it appeared from Dr. Keil's examina- 
tion of that theory) founded on the principles of an unſound phi- 
loſophy. Our Eſſayiſt, therefore, applied bimſelf to the ſame 
argument, in a very difterent manner ; tounding his diſcourſe up- 
on his own obſervations of the preſent State of the Terraqueous 
Globe, compared with the accounts of the Sacred Hiſtorian ; but 
though he thus avoided the errours of his predeceſſor, he ran into 
others equally unphiloſophical. (e Theie errours were quickly 
expoſed by Dr. Martyn Litter, in three dittin& pieces: And ano- 
ther of his opponents, Mr. Robinſon, a Clergyman of Cumber- 


land, ſoon after publiſhed ſome ** Obſervations on the Natural 
«« Hittory 


(e) The Doctor's teſtimonial runs he being, to my certain know- 
in theſe terms: * I do hereby cer- * ledge, very much reſpetted, mere- 
* tific, that I have been particularly * ly upon this account, by perſons 
* well acquainted with the life and * of the greateſt judgement and 
* © ftadies of Mr. John Woodward learning; many of whom would, 
* for above theſe eight years. I as well as myſelf, teſtiſie perſonal- 
* know him to be of a virtuous life, ly, were there occaſion, much 
and ſober converſation, He more than 1 have here in writing. 
* tndied phyſick in my family al- * Witneſs my hand, this 24th 
* moſt four years. Before he came day of September, 16992, 
to me, he had made a very great Pe. Barwick. 
« progreſs in learning; and ever Mr. Woodward was then in the 
© fince he hath proſecuted his ſtudies 2Bth year of his age, and by whit 
with ſo much induſtry and ſucceſs, is ſaid of him in this certificate, it 
that he bath made the greatelt appears, that he could not have 
advance not only in obyſick, ana- been diverted from the courſe © 
tomy, botany, and other parts of his ſtudies by other buſineſs abort 
naturall philoſophy ; but likewiſe two or three years at the moſt. — 
in hiſtory, geography, mathema- Ward's Lives of the Greſham Pro- 
ticks, philologie, and all other fcflors, P. 284. 
uſetull learning, of any man I ever (4 Ward's Lives, &c. 
knew of his age. Nor am e) Ward's Lives, &c, as beſote. 
fngular in this opinion of him, Biograph. Britan. 
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« Hiſtory of the World of Matter, and the World of Life; in 
which he accuſed Dr. Woodward of plagiariſm, and mentioned 
the authors from whom (as he ſaid) he had borrowed moſt of his 
notions. But theſe different works received an anſwer in a ſingle 
treatiſe, publiſhed by Mr. Harris, in 1697 ; and the diſpute was 
compromiſed, that ſame year, in a pamphlet written by Dr. Ar- 
buthnot ; wherein, after an impartial examination of Dr, Wood- 
ward's Hypotheſis, he comes to this ingenuous conclufion, That 
though it ſeemed liable to many juſt exceptions, yet the whole was 
not to be exploded. / Hitherto the author himſelf had made 
no reply to any of the objections againſt his Eſſay; but, in the 
year 1704, a Latin tranſlation of it being ubliſhed at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, he was led into a controverſy, by letters on the ſubject, 
with ſome of his learned correſpondents abroad, and particularly 
with the famous Mr. Leibnitz. This controverſy continued for 
ſome years; and no ſooner was it ended, than a freſh attack was 
made upon the Doctor's Hypotheſis, by Elias Camerarius, Pro- 


ſeſſor of Phyſick at Tubingen, in ſome Latin diſſertations, printed 
X in 


Vor. VIII. 4. 


(f) The following conciſe account 
of Dr. Woodward's Hypotheſis, 
and of ſome objetctions to which it 
is liable, is given by a late learned 
Biſhop of Clogher, and may, per- 
haps, be acceptable to ſome of our 
readers. 

„Dr. Woodward hath written 
An Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſ- 
* tory of the Earth;“ in which 
Eſſay he hath certainly made a very 
commendable progres, by his 
ſearches after all kinds of ſoſſils and 
minerals in the bowels of the earth ; 
and by the pains he hath taken in 
his Treatiſe on Foſſils, to reduce 
them under their ſeveral claſſes. 
But that which is peculiar in his 
{yſtem, is this, that finding {ea ſhells 
not only in the heart of mountains, 
and almoſt at the bottom of the 
deepeſt pits, and alſo finding them 
frequently petrified and incloſed in 
the ſolid rock; and frequently alſo 
conſolidated with the ſtone itſelf, 
lo as only to be diſtinguiſhed from 
It by the difference of calour, he 
luppoſeth that at the time of the 
deluge, when the fountains of the 
der deep were broken up, the 
lurface of this earth, together with 
its rocks of ſtones, and mines, and 
minerals, &c. were, by the power 
of the water, and the will of Goo, 
turned into a ſoft pulp, which 
kudening by degrees, ma. 


upon the retiring of the waters, the 
ſhells, that by the force of the de- 
luge were flung — the land along 
with their neighbouring earth, be- 
came 1. of one ſubſtance 
with the mud to which they were 
united, and ſo hardening by degrees, 
were converted into ſtone, or other- 
wiſe, according to the nature of the 
pulp in which they were incloſed. 
Which ſuppoſition, or hypo- 
theſis, would ſerve well enough to 
account for thoſe ſhells that are 
diſſolved and turned into the very 
ſubſtance of the encircling foſſil ; 
but will by no means ſerve to ac- 
count for thoſe ſhells, which being 
encloſed in the bowels of the earth, 
have nevertheleſs ſtill retained their 
own natural form, and ſpecific 
gravity 3 ſince it is manifeſt from 
their retaining their own natural 
ſhape and ſubſtance, that they were 
not, and of courſe that every 
thing was not, then reduced into 
ulp ; and, therefore, as thoſe ſhells 
d manifeſtly ſtrength enough in 
their conſtruction to reſiſt ſuch a 
reduction, thoſe mines and minerals 
which were of a more firm, ſolid, 
and rigid compoſition, may well be 
ſuppoled to have preſerved their 
own natural firmaels alſo.—Vindi- 
cation of the Hiſtories of the Old 
* New Teſtament, Part II. 
tt, I, 
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in the year 17512. Hereupon Dr. Woodward publiſhed, in 1714, 


his Naturalis Hiſtoria Telluris illuſtrata et aucta;“ in the pre- 
face to which he declares, that what had been urged by bis anta- 
niſts, before Camerarius, was not of ſuch force as to deſerve a 
iſtin& reply; that every thing conſiderable in their objections 
was now propoſed by Camerarius, with ſome additions of his own 
entirely new; * ſo that,” ſays he, in returning an anſwer to 
« him, I ſhall likewiſe refute all the reſt.” In this piece, there. 
fore, he ſupplied the main defects and omiſſions of his Eſſay, and 
endeavoured to vindicate his Hypotheſis from the objections of all 
his opponents. The diſpute with Camerarius was cloſed in · a moſt 
friendly addreſs from that learned Profeſſor, which was publiſhed 
in the German Ephemerides, in 1717 ; though not without ſome 
intimation of his continuing ſtill in his firſt ſentiments. In the 
year 1726, Mr, Benjamin Holloway, a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, having tranſlated the Naturalis Hiſtoria Telluris,“ &c, 
into Engliſh, Dr. Woodward readily embraced this opportunity of 
appearing once more in defence of his ſcheme ; and accordingly 
he furniſhed that gentleman with ſeveral papers, ſaid to be J . 
tached from the larger work which the Doctor had in hand; and 
Mr. Holloway inſerted them in his © Introduction:“ To theſe 
were added four letters, written by Dr. Woodward to Sir Robert 
Southwell, upon the ſame ſubject. Thus we have thrown toge- 
ther what appeared upon this favourite ſubject in the Doctor's life 
time, without interrupting the relation by other coincident mat- 
ters in which he was engaged, and which alſo attracted the notice 
of the learned. (pg) 

About the year 1693, Dr. Woodward purchaſed from the 
Muſæum of a deceaſed friend, a ſmall, but very curious iron ſhield, 
of a round form; on the concave ſide of which were repreſented, 
in the upper part, the ruins of Rome, when burnt by the Gauls ; 
and below, the weighing out the gold ro purchaſe their retreat, 
together with the arrival of Camillus, and flight of the Gauls; 
and in the centre appeared a groteſque maſk with horns very large 
and prominent ; the figures being all chaſed in a very lively and 
beautiful manner. Mr. Conyers, in whoſe collection this curioſity 
was, bad purchaſed it of a braſier, who bought it among ſome 
braſs and iron fragments which came out of the armory belonging 
to the T'ower of London, near the end of King Charles the Se- 
cond's reign, As ſoon as this ſhield was in the poſſeſſion of Dr. 
Woodward, many inquiſitive perſons came to ſee it ; and, in order 
to enable others, who had not that opportunity, to form a judg- 
ment of it, he not only had ſeveral! caſts made of it in plaiter ot 
Paris, but alſo, in the year 1705, had it engraven by Van Gunſt, at 
Amiterdam, on a copper-plate of the ſame ſize with the original; 
copies of which were tranſmitted to many learned foreigners, for 
their opinion concerning it. By theſe means the thoughts and 
ciucal kill of the moit celebrated antiquaries were OA 

about 
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about this rarity ; but they could not agree in their opinions con- 
cerning its antiquity, The Profeſſors, and other critieks, in Hol- 
land, did, in general, pronounce it to be antique; but the Vir- 
tuoſi in France judged otherwiſe. From the larger engraving 
of this ſhield, another was afterwards taken of a ſmaller fize, and 
a copy from that plate inſerted in Mr. Thomas Hearne's edition of 
Livy. Mr, Dodwell wrote a large diſcourſe upon it in Latin, 
entitled, De Parma Æqueſtri Woodwardiana Diſſertatio;ꝰ but 
dying before it was quite fniſhed, it was afterwards publiſhed by 


Mr. Hearne. The learned author of this diſcourſe contends for 


its antiquity ; but his ſentiments have been oppoſed by ſeveral, and 
particularly by Mr. Moyle. The original Miel was in poſſeſſion 
of Colonel Richard King, one of Dr. Woodward's executors, in 
the year 1740. ( 

In 1699, Dr. Woodward publiſhed, in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions, Some Thoughts and Experiments concerning Vege- 
« tation;” and, in 1707, he wrote a letter to Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, on occaſion of ſome Roman urns, and other antiquities, dug 
up near Biſhopſgate, London; which letter he afterwards pub- 
liſhed, with additional remarks. But though theſe learned and 
curious inquiries engaged much of the Doctor's time and atten- 
tion, he did not neglect the proper buſineſs of his profeſſion, in 
the practice of which he was frequently employed. Here like- 
wiſe he indulged the peculiarity of his genius to ſuch a degree, 
that his ſingular method of practice frequently rendered him ob- 
noxious to many of his brethren of the faculty ; and, in the year 
1717, he unfortunately involved himſelf in a controverſy with 
two of the moſt eminent Phyſicians of his time, Dr. Freind and 
Dr. Mead. In a learned work which he publiſhed, about this 
time, Dr. Freind had advanced ſeveral arguments in favour of 
purging upon the acceſs of the ſecond fever in ſome dangerous 
caſes of the confluent ſmall-pox ; which practice was warmly op- 
poled by Dr. Woodward, who, on the contrary, ſtrenuouſly re- 
commended the uſe of emetics in ſuch caſes ; and, in the follow- 
ing year, printed a Treatiſe, wherein he advanced a new H 
thefts in ſupport of his recommendations. Ci This Treatiſe was 

X 2 entitled, 


(b) Ward's Lives. Biograph. the body is in health ; wee. Og 
Britan, become too redundant or vitiated, 

This Hypotheſis was, that the they are the cauſes of all diſtem- 
begiunings ol all things good and pers.“ That, thereſore, the ſpeedieſt, 


bad to the body, (bating exterior 
accidents) are in the ſtomach, in 
which more or leſs of a bilious 
*Juice is ordinarily reſident, contain- 
ing lalts of a very different nature; 
that theſe ſalts are the inſtruments 
of digeſtion, and while they retain 
tacir natural ſlate, are in a proper 
Wantyty and regular motion, and 


as well as the moſt effettual method 
of removing all bodily diſorders, is 
to cleanſe the ſtomach by emetick 
medicines; and as this generally 
holds good in other caſes, ſo par- 
ticularly in the ſecond fever of the 
confluent ſmall-pox, iu which purgy» 
ing is very dangerous. 


* This Hypothelts was wiltily expoſed, after the Doctor's death, by Di. Arbuth- 
uot, See his Mailcellancous Works, 


' continuance of it; for, finding the 
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entitled, The State of Phyſick, and of Diſeaſes ; with an In- 
% quiry into the Cauſes of the late Increaſe of them ; but more 
« particularly of the Small-Pox. With ſome Conſiderations up. 
* on the new Practice of Purging in that Diſeaſe,” &c. in 8vo. 
To this piece, which was written with great bitterneſs, Dr. Freind 
replied, in a very ludicrous pamphlet, entitled, A Letter to 
the learned Dr. Woodward, by Dr. Byfielde.” Such was the 
occaſion and beginning of a controverſy which was carried on with 
uncommon acrimony and keenneſs of wit on each fide, for ſome 
years, though Dr. Woodward never — engaged in the 
run violently againſt 

him; he retired to his darling ſhells and foſſils, enlarging his col- 
lection, and endeavouring to confirm his favourite theory; in 
on occupation he was diligently employed till the time of his 

eath. . 

Dr. Woodward's conſtitution being ſomewhat heftical, the 
t variety of purſuits in which he was engaged, and his con- 

ant application to his ſtudies, proved too much for his ſtrength, 
and he declined in his health a conſiderable time before he died. 
He continued gradually waſting away, and was firſt confined to his 
houſe, and then to his bed, for many months before his diſſolution, 
which he perceived to be approaching. In this weak condition he 
fill retained his affection 2 thoſe objects to which he had been 
attached for ſo many years; and having drawn up inſtructions for 
the diſpoſal of his books, and other collections, he completed and 
ſent to the preſs bis Method of Foſſils, in Engliſh, and lived 
to ſee the whole of it printed, except the laſt ſheet, But though, 
from the firſt publication of his © Eſſay,” he had continued to 
prepare materials for his large work relating to the Natural Hiſtory 


of the Earth, it was never hniſhed ; There were only fome col- 


lections, ſaid to have been detached from it, printed at different 
times, as enlargements upon particular 1 oF the ry 
During his gradual decay, he 1 made his will, by which he 
Cunded a phyſiological lecture in the Univerſity of Cambridge; 
bequeathing, tor that purpoie, to his executors in truſt, all his per- 
ſonal eſtate, with orders to ſell his library, antiquities, and raritics, 
(except two cabinets of Engliſh ſoſſils left to the Univerſity of 
Cambridge) and with the produce of them, together with bis 
other monies, to purchaſe lands to the yearly — of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, to be conveyed to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, for the maintenance of a lecturer appointed to read there 
on the ſubject either of his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth,” his 
Defence of it againſt Camerarius,” his Diſcourſe of Vege- 
« tation,” or his © State cf Phylick,” Theſe lectures may be 
in Latin or Engliſh, at the pleaſure of the Univerſity Senate: 
Fcur of them are to be read annually, and one printed. The 
LiEturer is to be unmarried, removable upon default, at the di- 
c:ction of the Senate, His ſalary is to be one hundred pounds à 


year, payable at the four uſual quarter days; with ten pounds 
mort 
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more to be allowed him yearly for experiments, correſpondencies, 
and purchaſing foſſils, of which he is to have the care, and is to 

rmit the cabinets to be viewed gratis, at certain times ſpecified 
in the will. Ten pounds are likewiſe allowed annually to two 
other perſons, for the inſpection of the foſſils; as likewiſe ten 

unds more to the Senate of the Univerſity, for an annual dinner 
on the firſt of May: The remaining twenty pounds are to be em- 
ployed for the payment of taxes, or other contingencies. The 
firſt choice of a Lecturer was to be in his executors ; and, after their 


deceaſe, he was to be choſen by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


the Biſhop of the dioceſe, the Preſidents of the — of Phyti- 
cians, and of the Royal Society, the two Members of Parliament 
for the Univerſity, (or their proxies) and the Univerſity Senate, 
within two months after any vacancy happens. In compliance with 
the directions of this will, an eſtate of the yearly value of one 
hundred and fifty-fix pounds has been purchaſed, and the income. 
applied to the uſes preſcribed. The firit Profeſſor was the learned 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, who had been acquainted with Dr. Wood- 
ward, and was inſtrumental in- ſettling the plan of the donation. 
Accordingly he opened the lectures with an elegant Latin oration 
in praiſe of the founder, and of the uſefulneſs of the inſtitution, 
which was afterwards printed, and is now to be found in the firſt 
volume of his works. But as the conditions preſcribed by Dr. 
Woodward's will cannot be punctually obſerved, without great 
difficulty, the conſequence has been, as it commonly is in ſuch 
caſes, that the whole affair gradually falls into neglect and ob- 
livion. (4) | 

But theſe were not the only objects that employed the thoughts 
of Dr. Woodward, during the progreſs of his long illneſs. As 
be had always led an unblameable life, in reſpect of religion, fo 
he did not neglect to cloſe it in the fame pious manner. In this 
happy diſpoſition of mind, he called in the advice and aſſiſtance 
of a Divine, the Reverend Mr. Reading, of Sion-College, who 
attended him very often, at his own requeſt, for above a year ; 
when he was always very devout at the time of prayer, and re- 
ceived the ſacrament from his hands ſome weeks before he died, 
and deſired him to make it known, upon any proper occaſion, that 
he firmly believed in Gop, and particularly in Is us CHISsTH, 
according to the doctrine of the Church of England. He died in 
Greſham College, on the 25th of April, 1728, and was buried 
under the pavement at the weſt-end of Weſtminſter-Abbey, near 
tne Choir, with a flat ſtone over his remains, upon which is a 
ſhort Latin inſcription, expreſling only his profeſſion, together with 
the dates of his birth and death, But at ſome diſtance from the 
rare, aad more weſtward, a beautiful monument of white marble 
is crected to his memory, againſt the north wall, which repreſents 
Philoſophy by a female figure ſitting and looking upwards : — 


5 Ward's Lives. Biograph. Britan, New and Geu, Biog- Dict. 
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her left hand ſhe holds a ſhield, with the Doctor's head in baf 
relief, ſupported on her knee; and her right arm reſts on two 
books lying upon a pillar, with a ſceptre in that hand, pointing 
downwards to a pedeſtal ornamented with various plants and foſſils, 
on the front of which is a larger inſcription elegantly drawn in 
Latin by Dr. Middleton. 

Beſides the works already mentioned, Dr. Woodward publiſhed, 
in his life time,“ Brief Inſtructions for making Obſervations in 
all Parts of the World; as alſo. for collecting, preſerving, and 
«« ſending over natural Things: Being an attempt to ſettle an 
«*« univerſal correſpondence for the advancement of knowledge 
*« both natural and civil.” And ſoon after his death came out 
the following pieces: 1. Foflils of all Kinds digeſted into a 
« Method ſuitable to. their Relation and Affinity, &c. As alſo 
« ſeveral Papers tending to the further Advancement of the 
„% Knowledge of Minerals, of the Ores of Metals, and of all 
% other ſubterraneous Productions: With brief Directions for 
« making Obſervations and Collections, and. for compoſing a 
« travelling Regiſter of all Sorts of Foſſils.“ Lond. 1728, 8vo. 
2. A Catalogue of Foſſils in the Collection of J. Woodward, 
« M. D. in two Tomes.” Lond. 1728. 8 vo. Beſides theſe 
printed diſcourſes, the Doctor left a great number of manuſcripts, 
many of which were burnt, according to his own directions found 
in writing, after his death, and the remainder came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Colonel Richard King, one of his executors. C 


(!) Ward's Lives. Biograph. Britan. 


The Life of GEORGE BYNG, 
Lord TORRINGTON. 


EORGE BYNG, Lord Viſcount Torrington, Rear- 

Admiral of Great Britain, was deſcended from an an- 

cient family in the county of Kent, and was born in 

the year 1663. At the age of fifteen, he went to ſea, 

a volunteer, with the King's warrant, which was given him at the 
recommendation of the Duke of York. In 1681, quitted the ſea 
ſervice, upon the invitation of General Kirk, Governor of Tan- 
ier, and ſerved as a Cadet in the grenadiers of that garriſon ; 
ut a vacancy ſoon happening, the — him Enſign of 
his own company, and, not long after, a Lieutenant. In 1684, 


after the demolition of Tangier, he was appointed Lieutenant of 
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the Orford ; from which time he continued in the ſea ſervice. 
The next year he went a Lieutenant of the Phœnix, to the Eaft 
Indies, where he engaged and boarded a Zinganian pirate, who 
maintained a moſt deſperate fight, inſomuch that moſt of thoſe 
who entered with him were. ſlain, and he himſelf was ſeverely 
wounded ; and the pirate ſinking, he was taken out of the ſea, 
with hardly any remains of life. (a/ 

In the memorable year 1688, Mr, Byng, being Firſt Lieutenant 
to Sir John Aſhby, in the fleet commanded by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, and fitted out to oppoſe the deſigns of the Prince of 
Orange, was particularly entruſted and employed in the intrigues 
then carrying on amongſt the moſt conſiderable Officers of the 
fleet, in favour of that Prince, and was the perſon they choſe to 
ſend with their ſecret aſſurances of obedience to his Highneſs ; to 
whom he was privately introduced at Sherborne, by Admiral 
Ruſlel, afterwards Earl of Orford, Upon his return to the fleet, 
the Earl of Dartmough ſent him, with two Captains, to carry a 
meſlage of ſubmiſſion to the Prince, at Windſor, and made him 
Captain of a fourth rate man of war. In 1690, he was advanced 
to the command of the Hope, a third rate, and was ſecond to Sir 
George Rooke in the battle off Beachy Head. After this he was 
Captain of the Royal Oak, and ſerved under Admiral Ruſſel, 
Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's fleet. In 1693, that great 
Officer diſtinguiſned him in a particular manner, by promotin 
him to the rank of his firſt Captain ; in which ftation he — 
tuo years in the Mediterranean. Upon the breaking out of the 
war in the year 1702, he accepted the command of the Naſſau, a 
third rate, and was at the taking and burning of the French fleet 
at Vigo. In the following year, he was made Rear-Admiral of 
the Red, and ſerved in the fleet commanded by Sir Cloudefly 
Shovel in -the Mediterranean ; under which great Admiral he 
ſerved again, in 1704, in the grand fleet that was ſent into the 
ſame ſea, in ſearch ot the French; and it was he who commanded. 
the ſquadron that cannonaded Gibraltar with ſuch vigour and 
effect as obliged the Spaniards to quit their poſts, and thereby en- 
abled the ſeamen, who were immediately landed, to make them- 
ſelves maſters of their fortifications ; by which exploit the garri- 
ſoa was reduced to a capitulation, and the place taken, The 
lucceſs of this undertaking was entirely owing to the cannonad- 
ing, which drove the Spaniards from their poſts; for the General 
Vthcers, who viewed the fortifications after the place was in our 
bands, declared, that they might have been defended by fifty men 
apainſt as many thouſands, C In the battle of Malaga, which 
followed ſoon after, he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that Queen 
Anne conferred upon him the honour of Knighthood, (c To- 

wards 
% Collins's Peerage of England, Lives of the Admirals, Vol, III. 
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wards the latter end of this year, Sir George Byng commanded 
a ſquadron in the Soundings, and was fo ſucceſsful as to take twelye 
of the largeſt of thoſe French privateers which had ſo much an. 
noyed our trade, 7 with the Thetis, a French man of wa 
of 44 guns, and alſo ſeven French merchant ſhips, moſt of which 
were richly laden from the Weſt Indies. The number of men 
taken on board was 2070, and of guns 334. This remarkable 
ſucceſs gave ſuch a blow to the French privateers, that it was ſome 
time before they dared venture again into the Channel. 

In the year 1705, Sir George Byng was made Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue; and, upon the eleftion of a new Parliament, was 
returned for Plymouth; which place he repreſented in every ſuc- 
ceeding Parliament, till the year 1721, when he was created 2 
Peer. In the following year his afflſtance was extremely uſeful to 
Sir John Leake in Er Barcelona; and he greatly furthered 
the other enterpriſes of that campaign, and particularly the re- 
ducing of Carthagena and Alicant. Tn the beginning of the year 
1707, Sir George was ordered, with a ſtrong ſquadron, to the 
coaſt of Spain, tor the relief of the army, which was in want of 
almoſt every neceſſary. He accordingly ſailed on the zoth of 
March; but when he arrived off Cape Vincent, he received the 
news of our defeat at the battle of Almanza; and ſoon after a 
me ſſage was brought to him from Lord Galway, acquainting hin 
with the diſtreſs he was in, and deſiring, that whatever he had 
brought for the uſe of the army, might be carried to Tortoſa, in 
Catalonia, to which place his Lordſhip deſigned to retreat; at 
the ſame time informing him that, if poſſible, he would fave the 
ſick and wounded men at Denia, Gandia, and Valencia, where 
it was intended that every thing which could be got together, 
| ſhould be put on board, The Admiral having performed this 
ſervice, and being ſoon after joined by Sir Cloudefley Shovel from 
Liſbon, proceeded with him to the coaſt of Italy, with a fleet of 
ſorty-three men of war, and fifty traniports, to ſecond Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Savoy in the ſiege of Toulon. In their 
return home from this expedition, Sir George narrowly eſcape! 
ſhipwreck, when Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was loſt ; for the Royal 
Aune, in which he bore his flag, was within a ſhip's length of 
the rocks upon which the other great Admiral ſtruck; yet he was 
fortunately ſaved by his own preſence of mind, and that of is 
Officers and men, who in a minute's time ſet the ſhip's top 
ſails, even when one of the rocks was almoſt under her mus 
chains. (4) 

In the year 1708, Sir George was made Admiral of the Bu, 
and commanded the ſquadron that was fitted out to oppoſe de 
invaſon deſigned againſt Scotland by the Pretender, wits 4 
French army from Dunkirk. This ſquadron conſiſted of twentj- 


four men of war; with which Sir George Byng and Lord Dune 
ſales 


( Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I”, P. 33. Burchet, P. 4 
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ſailed from Deal for the French coaſt ; and having anchored in 
Gravelin Pits, Sir George went into a ſmall frigate, and failed 
within two miles of the Flemiſh Road, and there learned the 
ſtrength and number of the enemy's ſhips. On the Admiral's 
anchoring before Gravelin, the French Officers laid afide their 
embarkation ; but, upon expreſs orders from Court, were obliged 
to reſume it; and accordingly, on the 6th of March, they ſailed 
out of Dunkirk, Sir George, at this time, had been obliged, for 
ſecurity, to go to an anchor under Dungeneſs, and, in his return 
to Dunkirk, was informed that the French were ſailed, but could 
get no account of the place of their deſtination. He was, how- 
ever, inclined to believe that they were deſigned for Scotland; 
whereupon it was reſolved in a council of war to purſue them to 
the road of Edinburgh. On the 13th of March, the French 
were diſcovered in the Frith of Edinburgh, where they made 
ſignals, but to no purpoſe, and then ſteered a North-Eaſt courſe, 
as if they intended to have gone to St. Andrew's. Sir George 
pur ſued them, and took the Saliſbury, a ſhip of 50 guns, formerly 
taken from us, on board of which were ſeveral perſons of quality, 
many land and ſea Officers of great diſtinction, and five com- 
panies of the regiment of Bearn. After this, Sir George finding 
it impoſſible to come up with the enemy, returned with the fleet 
to Leith, where he continued til! he received advice of the 
French Admiral's getting back to Dunkirk, and then proceeded 
to the Downs, purſuant to his orders. But before he left Leith 
road, the Lord Provoſt and Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, to ſhew 
their grateful ſenſe of the important ſervice he had done them, by 
thus drawing oft the enemy before they had time to land their 
forces, preſented him with the freedom of their city in a gold 
box. Upon his arri Min London, Sir George was moſt graci- 
oully received by the | and by his Royal Highneſs Prince 
George of Denmark, Lord High Admiral, One would have 
tnought that the defeating of ſo extraordinary a ſcheme as this 
invauon was allowed to be, and the immediate reſtoring of pub- 
lick credit, which had ſuttered greatly, ſhould have given entire 
{atistaction to the nation; but this was ſo far from being the caie, 
that the Admiral had ſcarcely iet his foot in London, before it 
was waiſpered, that the Parliament would inquire into his con- 
duct. This rumour took its rite from a very fooliſh perſuaſion, 
tnat having once had fight of the enemy's fleet, he might, if he 
pleaſed, have taken every ſhip of them, as well as the Sal:tbury ; 
and the perions who firſt propagated this itory, thought ft to gad 


ROS | 


that dir George was hindered from taking the French flcet by his 
ſaips being ſoul. This infinuation actually produced an inquiry 
in ne Houle of Commons, and an addreſs to the Queen, deuting 
her M.zelty to direct, that an account might be laid betore them 
ot tac numoer of ſhips that went on che expedition with Sir 
George Byag, and when the ſame were cleaned. Their reque!t 
ging grantey, the in zuiry cadey in a relolutiva, nat tas thanks 
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of the Houſe ſhould be given to the Prince, as Lord High- Admi- 


ral, for his great care in fo expeditiouſly ſetting forth ſo great a 
number of ſhips, whereby the fleet under Sir George Byng was 
enabled, ſo happily, to prevent the intended invaſion, This was 
a very wiſe and well concerted meaſure ; fince it fully ſatisfied the 
world of the falſhood of theſe reports, and at the ſame time gave 
reat {atisfattion to the Queen, and to her Royal Conſort, the 
| wk of Denmark, who had both teſtiſied an unuſual concern 
upon the occaſion, as they thought his Royal Highneſs's charac- 
ter, as Lord High- Admiral, was affected by ſuch ſuſpicions and 
inſinuations. 'This ſame year, Sir George had the honour of 
conducting the Queen of Portugal to Liſbon : For the marriage 
of this Arch-Ducheſs of Auſtria with the King of Portugal was 
thought to be highly advantageous to the common cauſe, and was 
therefore very acceptable to our Court, who readily offered to 
ſend her Majeſty to Liſbon, under the protection of a Britiſh 
ſquadron, after having been firſt eſpouſed by proxy at Vienna. 
Accordingly ſhe ſet out for Holland, where Rear- Admiral Baker 
attended, with a ſmall ſquadron, in order to bring her to Eng- 
land. Her Majeſty ſoon arrived at Portſmouth, where the re- 
ceived the compliments of our Court, and had the higheſt honours 
paid her during her reſidence at that place; and after a ſhort ſtay 
the went on board the Royal Anne, and was conducted fafely to 
Liſbon, Upon this occaſion her Portugueſe Majeſty preſented Sir 
George Byng with her picture ſer in diamonds, to a very great 
value ; and, before he left Liſbon, he received a commiſſion trom 
England appointing him to be Admiral of the White. (e) 
la the year 1709, Sir George commanded in chief her Majeſty's 
ſquadron in the Mediterranean, where, however, though he did 
all that could be expected from him, or that it was poſſible for him 
to do, moſt of his meaſures and great deſigns were fruſtrated by 
the warmth, impatience, and irreſolution, of the Court of Spain; 
for, without regard to what had been reſolved, or even to what 
they themſelves had demanded before, they were continually de- 
firing ſomething new to be done for them, not conſidering that it 
was impoſlible our ſhips could perform one ſervice, without ne- 
glecting another, After his return home from this command, he 
was made one of the Commiſſioners for execating the office of 
Lord High-Admiral, (the Prince of Denmark being dead) in 
which poit he continued till ſome time before the Queen's death, 
when, uot falling in with the meaſures of thoſe times, he was re- 
moved; but, upon the acceſſion of King George, he was reſtored 
to that employment. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion, in 
the year 1715, he was appointed to the command of a ſquadron in 
the Downs; with which he kept ſo watchful an eye along the 
French coalt, that he examined ſhips even in their ports; and 
having detected at Havre de Grace great quantities of arms a 
ammunitien ſhipped there tor the uie of the Pretender, he 09 
tained orders lroim the Court of France for putting * on 
ore; 
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ſhore ; for which important ſervices the King created him a Ba- 
ronet, and gave him a ring of great value, with other marks of 

his Royal favour. / | 
In the year 1747, it being diſcovered that an invaſion was in- 
tended againſt this kingdom by Charles the Twelfth, King of 
Sweden, orders were ide for ſending a formidable ſquadron in- 
to the Baltick, under the command of Sir George Byng; who 
accordingly ſailed for Copenhagen, where he arrived on the 11th 
of April. The next day he had an audience of the King of 
Denmark, and aſſiſted at ſeveral conferences which were held the 
ſucceeaing week, in order to ſettle the operations by ſea, and the 
command of the Confederate fleet, in caſe it ſhould be thought 
requiſite for the ſeveral ſquadrons to join. He then diſpatched 
five ſhips of the line to cruiſe in the Categat, between Gotten- 
burgh and the Point of Schagen, to cover the trade from the 
Swediſh privateers. He himſelf only waited for a fair wind to 
ſail with the reſt of the Britiſh ſquadron into the Baltick ; and on 
the 7th of May he left Copenhagen, having under his convoy a 
reat number of merchant ſhips, bound for ſeveral ports of the 
Falick, and being joined by the Daniſh fleet commanded by 
Vice Admiral Gabel, they failed together towards Carlſcroon, bat 
were obliged by contrary winds to return. The Swedes had abſo- 
lutely laid aſide whatever deſgn they had formed to our prejudice, 
and as no enemy appeared, and the ſeaſon began to advance, Sir 
George thought of returning home with the fleet ; and accord- 
ingly, having left behind him fix men of war to act in conjunc- 
tion with the Daniſh fleet, he paſſed the Sound, with the remain- 
der of his ſquadron, on the ſecond of November, and on the 
fifteent of the ſame month arrived ſafe at the mouth of the 
Thames. 'There he left his fleet, and coming up to London, was 
graciouſly received by his Majeſty. Thus ended this expedition, 
which effectually removed all apprehenſions the nation was under 

from the Swedes. (g 

We are now to enter upon a ſcene of action the moſt important 
of any Sir George Byng was ever engaged in, This was the 
tamous expedition of the Engliſh fleet to Sicily, in the year 1718, 
tor the protection of the neutrality of Italy, and the defence of 
the Emperor's poſſeſſions (according to the obligations England 
wes under by treaty) againit tne invaſion of the Spaniards, who 
had, the year before, ſurpriſed Sardinia, and had this year landed 
an army in Sicily, Oa the fifteenth of June, Sir George, who 
was appointed Admiral and Commander in Chief, ſailed from 
Spithead for the Mediterranean with twenty ſhips of the line, two 
dre-Hipe, two bomb veſſels, an hoſpital ſhip, and a ſtore ſhip. 
being got into the ocean, he ſent the Rupert to Liſbon for intelli- 
gence; and when he was arrived off Cape St. Vincent, he diſ- 
1 patched 
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patched the Superbe to Cadiz, with a gentleman who carried a 
letter from him to Colonel Stanhope, the King's Envoy at Ma- 
drid, wherein he deſired that Miniſter to acquaint the King of 
Spain with his arrival in thoſe parts, in his way to the Mediter. 
rane an, and to lay before him the inſtructions he had received for 
his conduct, of which he gave a very ample detail in his letter. 
This was done with a view to induce the King of Spain to recall 
his troops, or at leaſt agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms. But it had 
not this effect; for when Mr. Stanhope ſhewed this letter to the 
Cardinal Alberoni, who was then at the head of the Spaniſh 
affairs, that able Miniſter, upon reading it, told him with ſome 
warmth, that his maſter would run all hazards, and even ſuffer 
himſelf to be driven out of Spain, rather than conſent to any 
ſuch propoſals; adding, that the Spaniards were not to be 
frightened, and that he was ſo well convinced of their fleet's doing 
their duty, that, if the Admiral ſhould think fit to attack them, 
he ſhould be in no pain for the event. The Cardinal, however, 
was prevailed upon by the mild expoſtulations of Mr. Stanhope, 
to lay the Admiral's letter before the King, and to let him know 
his Majeſty's reſolution thereupon : Accordingly an anſwer was 
returned by the Cardinal, written under the Admiral's letter, ac- 
quainting the Britiſh Miniſter, that it was his Catholick Majeſty's 
reſolution, that the Chevalier Byng might execute the orders he 
had from the King his maſter. (4) 

The Admiral purſuing his voyage, though with unfavourable 
winds, was rejoined, oft Cape Spartel, by the Superbe and Ru- 
pert, who brought him advice of the mighty preparations the 
Spaniards had made at Barcelona, and informed him that their 
fleet had ſailed from thence to the Eaſtward, on the 18th of June. 
In paſſing by Gibraltar, Vice Admiral Cornwall came out and 
joined him, with the Argyle man of war, and a galley. The 
Admiral having four regiments of foot, which he was to land at 
Minorca, in order to relieve the ſoldiers there in garriſon, who 
were to embark and ſerve on board the fleet, proceeded to that 
place, and on the 25th of July, anchored with the ſquadron off 
Port Mahon. Here he received advice, that the Spaniſh fleet had 
becn ſeen, on the zoth of june, within forty leagues of Naples, 
'Keering South-Eaſt : Upon this he diſpatched expreſſes to the Go- 
vernor of Milan, and the Vice Roy of Naples, to inform them of 
his arrival in the Mediterranean ; from whence he failed on the 
25th of July, and arrived, on the firſt of Auguſt, in the Bay of 
Naples. IJhe fleet ſailing in, with a gentle gale, and confiſting 
of twenty one {ail of the line, moſt of them large ſhips, and three 
of them bearing flags,” afforded tuch a fight as had never been 
ſeen before in thoſe parts. The whole city was in a tumult df 
joy and exultation. The ſhore was crowded with multituces of 
coaches and people; and ſuch a prodigious number oi boats 
came of, ſome with proviſions, others out of curioſity, that the 
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ſea between the fleet and the ſhore was, literally, covered. The 
Imperial Vice Roy, Count Daun, being ill, ſent his compliments 
to the Admiral, who went on ſhore, attended by the Flag- Officers 
and Captains, in their boats, and was ſaluted on his landing by all 
tne cannon round the city and caitles, and was conducted to Court, 
through an infinite throng of people, with the greateſt acclama- 
tions of joy. In his conference with Count Daun, Sir George 
learned that the Spaniſh army, conſiſting of chirty thouſand men, 
had lanaed 1n Sicily, and made themſelves maſters of a great part 
of the iſland; that they had taken the town of Meſſina, and were 
then carrying on the ſiege of the citadel, Hereupon it was agreed, 
that the Vice Roy ſhould ſend two thouſand Germans, 1n tartans, 
to Meſſina, under the protection of the Britiſh fleet, to relieve 
that citadel, Whilſt the neceſſary preparations were making for 
this ſervice, the Admiral was lodged at the palace of the Duke de 
Matalona, which had been magnificently fitted up for his recep- 
tion, and was entertained in the moſt ſplendid manner. The 
Vice Roy, moreover, preſented him with a ſword ſet with dia- 
monds, and a very rich ſtaff of command: He likewiſe made a 
preſent of a very fine ſword to the Admiral's ſon, and ent abun» 
dance of refreſhments to the fleet, conſiſting of oxen, ſheep, ſugar, 


wine, brandy, and other things. On the 6th of Auguit, Sir 


George ſailed from Naples, and on the gth ar. ved in view of the 
Faro of Meſſina, From this ſtation he diſpatched his firſt Captain 
to Meſſina, with a letter to the Marquis de Lede, who commanded 
the Spaniſh army, wherein. he acquainted him, that the King, his 
maſter, being engaged by ſeveral treaties to preſerve the tranquil» 
lity of Italy, had ſent him into theſe ſeas ; that he came fully em- 
powered and inſtructed to promote ſuch meaſures as — beſt ac 
commodate all differences between the powers concerned; and that 
his Majeſty was employing his utmoſt endeavours to bring about a ge- 
neral pacification, and was not without hopes of ſucceſs : For which 
reaſons he propoſed to him to come to a ceſſation of arms in Sicily 
tor two months, in order to give time to the ſeveral Courts to con- 
clude on ſuch reſolut ons as might reſtore a laſting peace; obſerv- 
ing, at the ſame time, that if he was not fo happy as to ſucceed 
in this propola!, he then hoped to merit his Excellency's eſteem 
in the execution of the other part of his orders, which was, to 
ule all his force to prevent furtner attempts to diſturb the domi- 
mons his maſter ſtood engaged to defend. Ihe next morning the 
Captain returned with the General's anſwer, which was expreſſed 
in very polite terms, but acquainted Sir George, that the Marquis 
ad no powers to treat, and conſequently couid not agree to any 
ſulpenſion of arms, and that he ſhould follow his orders, which 
diretted him to ſeize upon Sicily for his mater, the king of 
Spain. | 
According to the beſt accounts the Admiral could receive, he 
Was led to conclude, that the Spaniſh fleet was ſailed from Malta, 
n order to avoid him; and therefore, upon receiving the Mar- 
quis's 
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guis's anſwer, he immediately weighed, with an intention to come 
with his ſquadron before Meſtina, in order to encourage and ſ 
the garriſon in the citadel ; but, as he ſtood in about - 
— of the Faro towards Meſſina, he ſaw two of the Spaniſh 
ſcouts in the Faro; and being informed at the ſame time by 2 
felucca, which came off from the Calabrian ſhore, that they faw 
from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying by, the Admiral altered his 
deſign, and ſending away the German troops to Reggio, under 
the convoy of two men of war, he ſtood through the Faro with 


his Jauadron, with all the fail he could, after their ſcouts, ima- 


gining they would lead him to their fleet, which accordingly they 
did; for before noon be had a fair view of it lying by, and drawn 
into a line of battle, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven men of war, ſmall 
and great, bendes fire-ſhips, bomb veſſels, gallies, and ftore-ſhips, 
On fight of the Engliſh ſquadron, they ſtood away large, but in 
good order of battle. The Admiral followed them all the ref 


of that day, and the ſucceeding night; and the next morning 


early, the Engliſh being got pretty near up with them, the Mar. 
quis de Mari, Rear-Adnural, with fix meu of war, and all the 
gallies, fire-ſhips, bomb veſſels, and ſtore - ſni ps, ſeparated from 
their main fieet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſnore; upon which 
the Admiral detached Captain Walton, of the Canterbury, with 
Eve more ſuips, aſter them, whilft he himſelf purſued the main 
body of the Spaniſh fleet. About ten o'clock, two of his ſhips 
came up with them, and the engagement began, which continued 
till the evening, and ended in che total defeat of the Spaniards, 
The Engliſh received but little damage. - The Admural lay by 
ſome days at ica, to refit the rigging of his ſhips, and to repair 
the damages the prizes had ſuſtained ; and whilſt he was thus em- 
ployed, he received a letter from Captain Walton, who had beer 
jent in purſuit of the Spaniſh ſhips that ſeparated from the main 
ficet, under the command of the Marquis de Mari, giving him as 
account that he had taken and deſtroyed them all. (7) 

As 


1 Theſe ſhips that Captam Walton 
fcer were fitter for atchieving a thruſt into his margin, would have 
gallant ation, than deſcribing one; ſurniſhed matter for fome pages in 
and his letter upon this occation is French relation; for it appeared 
imgular enough un its kind to de- that he had taken tour Spaniſh mes 
lerve notice. It runs thus: oi war; one of inxty guns, con- 

| manded by Rear-Admiral Mar; 

„% WE have taken and deſtroved out of fifty four, one of forty, anc 
all the Spaniſh flips and veſtels on- of tweuty-ſour guns, witha bomt 
which were upon the coaſt, the vellel, and a ſhip laden with arms 
number a> per margin, and burnt tour men ot war, ond 0 

] ami, & titty zour, two of torty, and one 0 

C. WALTON,” thirty guns, with a fire ſhip, aud? 

Canterbury, off Syracula bomb veſtcl. He was knightec d 
Augult 26, 1718. this action, and made a Flag-Oface 
lume umd attct.— Biograph. brit 
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As ſoon as Admiral Byng had obtained a full account of the 
whole tranfaction, be ſent away his elceſt ſon to England, who 
arriving at Hampton Court in fifteen days from Naples, brought 


tuther the agreeable confirmation of what publick tame had be- 
fore reported, and upon which the King had already written a 
letter to the Admiral with his own hand, expreſſing his great 
ſatisfaction in the news of the victory he had gained, and his en- 
tire approbation of his conduct. Mr. Byng met with a moſt 
gracious reception from his Majeſty, who made him a handſome 
preſent, and ſent him back with full powers to his father to nc go- 
tate with the ſeveral Princes and States of Italy, as there ſhould 
be occaſion, and with his Royal Grant to the Officers and ſea- 
men of al] 22 taken by them from the Spaniards. The Ad- 


miral, in 


e mean time, proſecuted his affairs with great dili- 
ce, procured the Emperor's troops free acceis into the fortreſſes 


that fill held out in Sicily, failed afterwards to Malta, and 
brought out the Sicilian gallies, and a ſhip belonging to the Tur- 
key Company, which had been blocked up there by one of the 
Spaniſh Rear- Admirals, with a few ſhips which he had ſaved after 
the late engagement ; and then failed back to Naples, where be 
arrived on the ſecond of November. Here he received a gracious 
letter trom the Emperour, written with his own hand, accompanied 
with a picture of his Imperial Majeſty, ſet round with very large 


| diamonds, as a mark of the gratetul ſenſe he had of the ſervices 


rendered by his Excellency to the Houſe of Auſtria, He was 
allo honoured with a letter of congratulation upon his victory from 
the Queen of Denmark, written by ber Majeſty's Great Maſter 
of the Houſhold. As for the prizes that had been taken, they 
were ſeut to Port Mahon; where, by ſome unlucky accident, the 


} 


Loyal Philip took fire, and blew up, with moſt of the crew an 


board; but the Spaniſh Admiral had been ſer on ſhore in Sicily, 
with jome other priſoners of diitinction, where he joon after died 


C1 


als wounds. 


The Spaniſh Court, exceſſively provoked at this unexpected 


diow, which had, in a manner, totally deſtroyed the naval force 


0 


ne) had been at fo much pains to raiſe, were not low in expreſ- 


ung their reientments. But firſt they publiſhed their account of 


* 
* 


Bis famous action, which was printed in Holland, and circulated 


Witt, preat induſtry throughout all Europe, in order to make ſuch 


i 


mpretions as might ſerve their purpoſe, and inclint tne world to 


deleve, that their fleet had not been attacked and beaten fairly, 
but had been iarpriſed and deſtroyed, without that kind of notice 
uch the laws of nature and nations require, to diſtinguiſn force 
v! arms from piratical violence. In this account there were many 


* 


gs more agreeable to Spaniſh humour than to truth; and there 


quztion to be made but that the accounts of borh parties 
| lome- tincture of the pailuns and prejudices of thole who 


them up; and it is no leis certain, that what was com- 
WUy reported at that time of tue bad behaviour of the Spa- 
Nias, 
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niards, and of their making but a weak defence, was not well 
founded : For the truth is, that their fleet, though ſtrong in ap. 
pearance, was every way inferior to our's; their ſhips being old, 
their artillery none of the beſt, and their ſeamen molt of them 
not to be depended upon. Yet it 1s agreed on all hands, that 
their Admirals defended themſelves gallantly ; ſo that, upon the 
whole, their defeat may be charged upon their irreſolution at the 
beginning, and their not taking the good advice of Rear-Admiral 
Cammock, (4) who was (to ſpeak impartially) a much better 


| ſeaman than any other who bore command in the Spanilh fleet, 


and who, in the laſt council of war, held before the battle, re- 
commended to them ſo advantageous a ſituation, and fo wiſe a 
diſpoſition of their ſhips, as would, even in the judgment of Ad- 
miral Byng himſelf, have rendered it ſuch an hazardous undertak- 
ing to have attacked them, that he mult have run the chance of 
deſtroying his fleet, or buying a victory, if he ſucceeded, very 
dear : But the Spaniſh Admirals were too much perſuaded of their 
own ſtrength, and the courage of their ſeamen, or elſe they 
fooliſhly depended upon their not being attacked by our fleet, 
Whatever their motive was, they lighted this ſalutary counſel, 
and were thereby undone. 

Spain (as we have ſaid) did not long delay the marks of her 
reſentment. On the firſt of September, Rear-Admiral Guevara, 
who had been in the action, entered the Port of Cadiz with ſome 
ſhips, and made himſelf maſter of all the Engliſh veſſels that were 
there; and, at the ſame time, all the effects of the Engliſh mei. 
chants were ſeized in Malaga, and other ports of Spain ; which, 
as ſoon as it was known in England, produced repriſals on our 
part; and, in December following, a declaration of war again 
Spain, (/) 

Sir George Byng ſtayed at Naples, aſſiſting the Vice Roy in 
concerting the neceilary mgaſures to be taken againſt the enemy, 
till February, when he ſailed to Port Mahon, to refit his ſhips, and 
put them in a condition to go on early with the operations of the 
campaign, leaving his eldeſt ſon at Naples, to manage his core 
reſpondence with the Vice Roy, and to inform the Court of Eng: 
land of all occurrences in thoſe parts. Having refitted mot d 
his ſquadron, the Admiral failed from Port Mahon to Naples, 
where he adjuſted every thing with the Vice Roy, and the Ger 
man General, for the reduction of Sicily; in which he fo ef 


tually aſſiſted the Imperial army by the vigour of his operation 
and 


(4) This bold and enterpriſing Hanover, and becoming obnoxou 
man was a native of Ireland, add to the Government, on the accetic 
being bred at ſca, he had raiſed of that family to the Crown, % 
himJclf to the poſt of a Captain, abandoned his country, and entered 
and ferved in our navy in Queen into the ſervice of Spain, where 
Aunc's war, with a good charzeter: was promoted to the rank o. 
But aliociating bimlelf with thoſe .Rear- Admiral, —Biograph. Brial 
who were cugwics to the Houſe of (% Lives of the Admirals, Voll 
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and the wiſdom of his counſels, that hi : 
_ to 2 the terms preſenbed — 9 —7 = 
boy ye —_— whereof, Sicily was —— 
ö ps, and Sardinia ſurrendered b in 
3 * L. = Emperor, who immediately ceded — — 
py voy, in exchange for Sicily, according to the _ 
2 * At the inſtance of this Prince oa 
e, _—_ id not depart till he had ſeen the whole fully 
wag » the Spaniſh troops returned into Spain, and the Och 
P — 1 — of his new kingdom. Thus ended = 
— — y 5 erein the fleet of Great Britain bore ſo illuſtri . 
; p —— * — fate of the iſland was wholly governed b 2 
op _—_ - — agreeing, that the one could 4 * 
2 . or the other have been ſubdued, without it. N « 
2 
+ e Britti 1 1 : 1 1 
2 ＋ parts of Europe. 3 ar N — 
yo. —— to ry ſucceſsful iſſue, Sir George —_ —— 
„ 
, 5 , All OCCAano 1 
8 — common cauſe, the iuſtice of 8 
** — 10 He ting them, were equally conſpicuous Had 
ſuch e e 1 prudent foreſight, and reſolute adherence to 
3 mY judged moſt ſerviceable to the common in 
the Spaniſh ſhips r 12 * —_ 2 — of 
| ole, an 1 
they had taken the citadel of Meſſina, fant of coarſe fall int 
ns * 15 t have been attended with diſagreeable conſe- 
„ ents * them, by propoſing to the General to 
— N k * eſtroy them as they lay in the baſon. This 
* — N _ ſome oppoſition from the German Gene- 
my 22 * iat he had no orders concerning thoſe ſhips, and 
„ rite to Vienna for inſtruction; but the Admiral 
— 1 warmth, that he could not want a power to 
OE — ung that belonged to the enemy, and inſiſted on it 
ear br rmneſs, that the General cauſed a battery to be 
den th en 2 a little time, ſunk and deſtroyed _ and 
— 5 „ naval power of Spain was completed. / m) 
My wn ms : many fignal ſervices, and brought the war 
3 Na ulion, the Admiral departed from Italy, to 
re e Mara 1s maſter, by his own command, at — - 
tavour, and — in 8 __ - 6-677 ot 
4 uon in hit t, told him tha 
en 2 _ 1 ooliging his enemies as well as N 
e pA 9 had mentioned, with great acknowled ment 
al" oF ro way y behaviour in providing tranſports 0 other 
2 2 the embarkation of their troops, and in &i a 
: 1 7 , * 
em 


(m) Biograph. Britan. 
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them from many vexations and oppreſſions that had been attempt. 
ed, During his Majeſty's ſtay at Hanover, he began to reward 
the eminent ſervices of Sir George Byng, by making him Trea- 
ſurer of the Navy, and Rear-Admiral of Great Britain ; and, on 
his return to England, he nominated him one of his moſt Honoura. 
ble Privy Council, In the year 1721, Sir George was created a Peer 
of Great Britain, by the title of 

Byng of Southill, in Bedfordſhire ; Cu) and, in 1725, he was mad 
one of the Knights of the Bath, upon the revival of that moſt an- 
cient and honourable order. When his Majeſty, King George 
the Second, came to the Crown, he was pleaſed to place his Lorc- 
thip at the head of his naval affairs, as Firſt Lord Commiſſioner 
of the Admiralty ; in which high ſtation he died at his houſe in 
the Admiralty, of an aſthma, in January 1733, in the 7oth year 
of his age, and was buried at Southill, in Bedfordſhire. 


Georce, Lord ViscounT FokriNGTON, was of a tender 
conſtitution, but full of ſpirits ; and by his indefatigable activity in 
the diſcharge of his duty upon all occaſions, he had hardened 2 
body, not naturally ſtrong, and had inured it to patience under any 
fatigue. 'The early age at which he went to ſea, would not admit 
of his making any great proficiency in literature; but his con- 
ſtant diligence, joined with excellent natural parts, and a juſt ſenſe 
of honour, made him capable of conducting difficult negotiations 
and commiſſions with proper dignity and addreſs. Endowed with 
ſuch talents, and ſuch a diſpoſition, it is no wonder that he per- 
formed the many important ſervices in which he was engaged 
with remarkable fidelity, courage, and ſucceſs ; ſurmounting all 
dangers and difficulties by his exquiſite conduct, and a good for- 
tune thit never failed him: For whoever will trace upwards to the 
ſprings and cauſes of publick or private events, ſhall find, (ex- 
cept where the immediate finger of Providence 1s viſible) that 
what is uſually called ill luck, is generally the effect of negligence 
vr imprudence. His Lordſhip always proceeded upon ſolid prin- 
ciples, and left nothing to fortune that could be accompliſhed by 
foreſight and application. So ſtriking and various were the proots 
this illuftrious Admiral gave of his abilities and integrity, and ſo 
thoroughly was his reputation eltabliſhed abroad, that he left be- 
hind him in Italy, and other foreign parts, the character of 2 
great Soldier, an able Stateſman, and an Honeſt Man ; a charac- 
ter which he moſt juſtly deſerved ! | 

During the time that his Lordſhip preſided in the Admiralty, he 
laboured in improving the naval force of this kingdom; in pro- 
curing encouragement for ſailors; in promoting the ſcheme for 
eſtabliſhing a corporation for relief of the widows and children of 
commiſſion and warrant Officers in the Royal Navy, and in every 


other ſervice that he was capable of rendering to his . 
* 


(% Collins's Peerage of England, Vol. IV. 
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His Lordſhip married, in 1691, Margaret, daughter of James 
Maſter, of Eaſt-Langden, in the county of Kent, Eſq; by whom 
he had eleven ſons and four daughters, of which number five ſons 
and one daughter ſurvived him. 


4 — — 
The Life of GEORGE GRANVILLE, 
- Lord LANSDOWNE. 

r EORGE GRANVILLE, Lord Lanſdowne, was 
n | deſcended from one of the moſt ancient and noble fa- 
. milies in this iſland, Ca) and was born about the year 
y 1667, He was the ſecond ſon of the Honourable — 
üt nard Granville, Eſq; a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed merit, whoſe 
n- father, Sir Bevil Granville, loſt his life in the ſervice of King 
iſe Charles the Firſt, at Lanſdowne, in the year 1643, During his 
Ns infancy, the young gentleman was educated in France, under the 
ich eye of Sir William Ellis, a man of genius and learning, who was 
er- atterwards eminent in many publick ſtations, At the age of 
zed eleven he was ſent to Trinity College, in Cambridge, where he is 


ſaid to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf, before he was twelve years old, 
by addreſſing a very fine copy of verſes, of his own compoſition, 
to her Royal Highneſs the Ducheſs of York, who viſited that 
Univerfity in the year 1679. At the age of thirteen he was ho- 
noured with the degree of Maſter of Arts ; and leaving the Uni- 
verſity ſoon after, was pos at an academy, for his accompliſh- 
ment in the ornamental parts of education. C Panegyrick in 
proſe and verſe was in faſhion in thoſe times, and Mr. Granville 
did not neglect any favourable opportunity of exerciſing his 
talent in that way. Upon the acceſſion of King James the Se- 
cond, he addreſſed three ms to his Majeſty, which were gra- 
ciouſly received, and much applauded by many good judges, and 
particularly by Mr. Waller. The great eſteem in which he ſtood 
at Court, and the many perſonal marks of favour he received from 
their Majeſties, added to the natural generoſity of his temper, and 
tae turn of his education, inſpired Mr. Granville with a moſt paſ- 

| " * 8 ſionate 


2) It is a point ſettled whom Richard de Greenvile, the 
higheſt authority, that this) is a founder of this i|luſtrious line, was 
branch of the ancient Ducal Houſe nearly related, —Biograph. Britan. 
of Normandy, and that they enjoyed (6) Flloyd's Bibliotheca Biograph. 
very high titles before they came New and Gen. Biog Ditt. 
over hither with the Conqueror, to 
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ſionate loyalty ; and, at the time of the Duke of Monmouth's in. h 
vaſion, he earneſtly entreated his father to let him bear arms in t 
the defence of his Sovereign ; but as he had not then left the 
academy, and was no more than eighteen years of age, he was 
thought too young to be hazarded. | | 

It was not without extreme reluctance that he ſubmitted to this 

aternal reſtraint, which he brooked the worſe, as his uncle, the 
Earl of Bath, had, on this occaſion, raiſed a regiment of foot 
for the King's ſervice, with whoſe behaviour and diſcipline his 
Majeſty was ſo well pleaſed, when he reviewed them at Hounſlow, 
that, as a publick mark of his approbation, he conferred the ho- 
nour of Knighthood on Mr. Granville's elder brother Bevil, at the 
head of the regiment, in which he was a Captain. Being thus 
forbid to employ his ſword in the ſervice of his King, he had re- 
courſe to his pen, when Monmouth was defeated, and congratu- 
lated his Mzjeſty in the higheſt ſtrains of poetical panegyrick. In 
the mean time his martial ſpirit was by no means extinguiſhed, 
and he waited with impatience: for ſome opportunity of indulging 
his deſire of military fame. It was not long before ſuch an op- 
rtunity ſeer:2d to offer itſelf; and he no ſooner heard of the 
intended expedition of the Prince of Orange, than he renewed 
his application to his father, in the moſt — terms, for leave 
to venture his life in the ſervice of his King. Bur his requeſt was 
thought imprudent, as the King's affairs were in a deſperate ſitua- 
tion, and his engaging at ſuch a time in his ſervice would only 
involve him in the ruin of his Royal maſter. This ſecond refuſal 
was a ſevere check to his ardent zeal ; but he was forced toacquelce, 
and to fit down a quiet ſpectator of the Revolution. C/ 

As he ſaw no proſpe& of receiving any favours from the new 
Government, Mr. Granville reſolved to purſue his ſtudies, and to 
gratiſy his taſte for poetry, in the ſhade of retirement. The 
icantineſs of his finances rendered this retreat the more neceſſary; 
for, as he was but the younger ſon of a younger brother, his for- 
tune was not ſuitable to his rank. His prudence, however, and 
correct ceconomy, ſupplied, in a good meaſure, the deficiency of 
riches, and enabled him to preſerve the appearance of a gentle- 
man. Being thus excluded from thoſe ſcenes of pleaſure and diſ- 
fipation in which young men of family too often paſs their days, 
and at the ſame time debarred from that road to honour and pre- 
ferment, which the martial diſpoſition of his family would have 


inclined him to purſue, he ſtruck out a path untrodden by any af £n0wn, 
his anceſtors, and ſought in the boſom of retirement, and in the lubjects 
ſociety of the muſes, what they had found in the more arcuou the per 
ſervice of camps and courts. In this fituation it was natural ior bour ; ; 
him to fly trom that chagrin and melancholy which uſually attenc: Philip o 
ditappointed ambition, to the company and converſation of the tue orat 
ſofter ſex: Yet, even here, his evil genius purſued him. Hb ot the t 


al. 
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heart was but too ſenſible to the impreſſions of beauty; and, 


1 though his accompliſhments were ſuch as might well have pro- 
e miſed a happier iſſue, he was deſtined, with his friend and fellow 
5 poet Waller, to feel and lameat the pains of unrequited love, 
The charms of the Counteſs of Newbourg had captivated his 
is affections, but his tender paſſion was diſregarded ; and though 
he poetry is ſometimes called the handmaid of love, yet, on this 
ot occaſion, her kindeſt offices were rejected. It was to no purpoſe 
his that Mr, Granville exerted all the powers of his verſe in this 
W, cauſe ; the charming Counteſs was unmoved, and he found, to his 
10+ ſorrow, that his Myra could be as relentleſs as Mr. Waller's Sa- 
the chariſſa had been. But the amorous was not the only kind of 
nus poetry that employed the talents of Mr. Granville: He wrote 
re- ſome dramatick pieces, which were well received, and have gone 
tu- through ſeveral editions. In the mean time, ſome of his friends 
In were much grieved at his manner of life, which they thought un- 
(ed, becoming himſelf, and diſgraceful to his family ; and one of his 
ing female relations took the liberty to ſend him an expoſlulatory ode 
op- upon the occaſion, in which ſhe exhorted him to appear once more 
the in the publics ſcenes of action: But her poetical remonſtrance 
wed had no effect on his reſolution, and it only ſerved to furniſh him 
eave with an opportunity of vindicating his choice, and mode of living; 
was which he did, in a polite copy of verſes. (4) 
itua- In this way Mr. Granville paſſed his time, during the reign of 
only Kiug William; and the cultivation of his genius in this lettered 
fuſal retirement had been attended with ſuch ſucceſs and reputation, 
eſce, that, at the acceſſion of Queen Anne, he ſtood as fair in the ge- 
neral eſteem as any man of his years, which were about five and 
new thirty, His fortune was now likewiſe conſiderably improved, 
nd to His fatlier, who was juſt dead, had made ſome proviſion for 
The him, and his uncle, the Earl of Bath, who did not long ſurvive 
Tary ; his brother, had left him a ſmall aunuity. Theſe advantages, 
« for- with the aſſiſtance of other family connexions, enabled and in- 
„ and duced him to come into Parliameat, and he was accordingly choſen 
icy of tor Fowey, in Cornwall, in the firſt Parliament of the Queen. 
entle- Here he immediately began to diſtinguiſh himſelf. He entered 
4 dis- heartily into the meaſures for carrying on the war againſt France; 
days, and, with a view of exciting a proper ſpirit in the nation, he 
d pre tranſlated and publiſhed, in conjunction with ſeveral other Patriots, 
| have one of the Orations of Demoſthenes. Theſe Orations, it is well 
any of aon, contain the moſt perſuaſive arguments for animating the 


lubjects of a free ſlate to exert their utmoſt ſtrength in oppoting 
ne pernicious defigns of an ambitious and over-bearing neigh- 
bour ; and fo apparent was the likeneſs between the characters of 


zral ſor _—Y 

attends tulip of Macedon and Lewis the Fourteenth, and fo clearly did 

of the due oration which Mr, Granville had ſelected, allude to the ſtate 
Hi er the times, that the advice of Demollnenes, though he lived fo 


many 


(4) Gen, Biog. Did. 
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many ages before, and at ſuch a diſtance from us, was brought 
— Tome ; and, from the ſimilarity of the conjunctures, his 
exhortations were as properly adapted to the people of Britain 
then, as they were to the citizens of Athens, when he firſt pro. 
- nounced them. This new ſpecimen of literature increaſed Mr, 
Granville's reputation, and gained him many friends. In the 
year 1706, his - fortune received a further addition, by the death 
of his gallant brother, Sir Bevil Granville, who was looked upon 
at that time as the riſing hopes of the family, and whoſe loſs was 
therefore in a great meaſure irreparable. (e Mr. Granville now 
ſtood at the head of this branch of his family ; and he continued 
to ſerve for the borough of Fowey in the Parliaments called in 
the fourth and ſeventh year of her Majeſty's reign. In the en- 
ſuing Parliament he was elected for the borough of Helſton ; but 
being likewiſe returned for the county of Curnwall, he choſe to 
repreſent the latter; and in the great change in the Miniſtry, 
which happened ſoon after, he came into employment with his 
friends: He was declared Secretary at War in the room of Ro- 
bert Walpole, Eſq; (aftzrwards Earl of Orford) in which office 
he continued for ſome time, diſcharging it with reputation. To- 
wards the latter end of the next year he married the Lady Mary, 
daughter of Edward Villiers, Earl of Jerſey, at that time the 
widow of Thomas Thynne, Eſq; from whom ſhe enjoyed a con- 
fiderable jointure, and by whom ſhe was the mother of Lord 
Viſcount Weymouth. Mr. Granville had juſt before ſucceeded to 
the eſtate of the elder branch of his family, at Stowe, by the 
death of his couſin, William Henry, Earl of Bath ; and, on the 

1ſt of December, 1711, he was created a Peer of Great Britain, 

y the title of Lord Lanſdowne, Baron of Biddeford, in the county 
of Devon. It 1s true he was one of the twelve Peers who were 
all created at the ſame time, to ſerve the ſe of a party; 
but no creation gave leſs offence than his. His Lordſhip was the 
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ſentime 


next male in that noble family, in which two Peerages had been . we 
; extinguiſhed Wi. . iQ; 
(ec) We have already mentioned ſalary of two thouſand pounds 1 — 
Sir Bevil Granville's receiving the year. He was extremely welcom: En obn 
honour of Kuighthood from King to the inhabitants at his firſt arrival; antly K. 
James the Second, iu the camp at but he had not been long there be: frien; 
Hounflow, He was Lieutenant- fore diſputes aroſe, which ver Atterb 
Colonel of the Earl of Bath's regi- gradually carried to a very great priſe 
ment, at the Revolution; became Den; and this, in conjunction . nr 
afterwards Colonel, and wasat length with the heat of the climate, f va 
promoted to the rank of Major- ſuch an effect on his health, that e . wn | 
Gene:al, behaving upon all occa- ſolicited his recall, and having h-. his Li 
ſions with qual ſteadmeſs and cou- tained it, he unluckily went on bo ruling t 


rage: In the baule of Steenkitk, 
particularly, he ſignalized bimfelf 
more thau any Officer in the army. 
Aſter the death of King William, 
iu the year 1703, he was appointed 


Governor of Barbadocs, with a fixcd 


RC — — — 


an infected ſhip, and died in a 
paſſage home, on the 15th of d& 
tember, 1706, in the flower of 5s 
age, unmarricd, and univerſally # 
mented.—Biograph. Britan. 
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extinguiſhed almoſt together : His perſonal merit was uni 
allowed ; and, with regard to his political ſentiments, even thoſe 
who thought him moit miſtaken, allowed him to be open, can- 
= did, and uniform. / | 
w- Lord Lanſdowne always ſtood high in the favour of Queen 
Ar, Anne, and with great reaſon, as he had upon all occaſions teſtified 
the the utmoſt zeal for her government, and the moſt profound re- 
ath ſpe for her perſon. It is no wonder, therefore, that, in the 
— year, he was advanced to the poſt of Comptroller of 
"mm her Majeity's Houſhold, and ſworn of her moſt honourable Privy 
ow Council. About a year after, he was made Treaſurer of the 
wed Houſhold, in which ſtation he continued during the remainder of 
n this reign; but his Majeſty, King George the Firſt, removed him 
from it, and appointed the Earl of Cholmondeley in his room. 
His Lordſhip ſtill continued ſteady to his former connexions with 
ſe to the Tory Miniſtry ; and accordingly we find his name amongſt 
iſtry, thoſe Lords who proteſted — the bill for attainting Lord 
X bs Bolingbroke and the Duke of Ormond. He even entered deeply 
Re. into the ſcheme for raiſing an inſurrection in the Weſt of Eng- 
ofice Bl land, and was at the head of it, if we may believe Lord Boling- 
To Bl broke, who repreſents him poſſeſſed now with the fame. political 
Mary, i fre and frenzy for the Pretender, as he had ſhewn in his youth 
ne the BY for the father. (g} Certain it is, that his Lordſhip was taken up 
con. s a ſuſpected perſon, and committed priſoner to the Tower, 
Lom Bl vhere he continued a long time; but, when all dangers were 


ded to over, he was diſcharged, without being brought to a trial. At 
by the BY the time of his being apprehended, the well-intended officiouſneſs 
— of one of his ſervants deprived the world of ſeveral excellent 
ritam, ' 


pieces, of his compoſition, by haſtily committing to the flames 
tome papers of which he had obſerved his Lord to be particularly 
careful, and of which unfortunately there were no copies. His 
oriſhip's impriſonment had wrought no eſſential change in his 
ſentiments, and therefore we find him, in the year 1719, as warm 
ever in defence of his principles, in the debates on repealing 
be act againſt occaſional conformity. This firm adherence to 
entiments ſo oppoſite to thoſe of the Court, could not but render 


count] 
10 were 
Was + 

ad beet 
nguiſhed 


_ im obnoxious, and he was ſenſible that a watchful eye was con- 
— antly kept upon him; ſo that, when the flame broke out againſt 


there be- is friends, in 1722, on account of the affair for which Biſhop 
ich ver FPitterbury was baniſhed, his Lordſhip, apparently to avoid a ſecond 
ery gr priſonment in the Tower, withdrew to France. Soon after 
203000" is arrival at Paris, the firſt volume of Bithop Burnet's Hittory of 
hat he is own Limes was publiſhed ; and as this work was much talked 
aviag d- hi: Lordſhip was induced to read it with great attention. On 
1t on b erung the characters of the Duke of Albermarle, and the Earl 


ied a a, he thought they were treated in a manner they did not 


— aN deſerve 3 
verfaly te) Biograph. Brita, (z) Gen. Biog, Dict. Lord Bolingbroke's 
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deſerve ; whereupon he formed the generous deſign of doing 
them juſtice. This led him to look into the works of other hi(. 
torians, more eſpecially thoſe of the Earl of Clarendon, and Mr, 
Echard ; and Iadieg his great uncle, Sir Richard Granville, 
roughly treated by theſe two celebrated writers, he determined to 
vindicate his memory likewife, and, with the help of certain 
papers in his poſſeſſion, to ſet his conduct in a fairer point pf 
light, Accordingly, at his return to England, in the year 17792, 
he printed A Vindication of General Monk, Duke of Albe. 
4 marle, from ſome Calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and ſome Miſtakes 
«« of Dr. Echard, in Relation to the Sale of Dunkirk, and the 
«« Portugal Match; and alſo, A Vindication of Sir Richard 
« Granville, General in the Weſt for King Charles the Firſt, from 
«© the Miſrepreſentations of the Earl of Clarendon, and Mr, 
« Archdeacon Echard.” Theſe two pieces were inſerted in the 
fine edition of his Lordſhip's works, reviſed and corrected by him. 
ſelf, and publiſhed in two volumes, in quarto. Mr. Oldmixan 
ſoon entered the liſts againſt his Lordſhip ; but though he wa 
naturally of a warm temper, and early embarked in an oppoſite 
cauſe, yet, upon this occaſion, he wrote with moderation, and made 
his Lordſhip great conceflions. Lord Lanſdowne replied to Mr, 
Oldmixon, in A Letter to the Author of Reflections Hiſtorica 
and Political, occaſioned by a Vindication,” &c, Judge gu- 
net likewiſe appeared upon this occaſion in defence of his father; 
and, ſome time after, there came out a piece in defence of D. 
Echard, by Dr. Colbatch, of Trinity College, in Cambridge; 
an able opponent, who has criticiſed his Lordſhip, as an author, 
without paying too much regard to his quality. His Lordlby 
prudently declined an anſwer, and contented himſelf with having 
afforded the republick of letters an opportunity of ſeeing ſeven ; 
oints of Engliſh hiſtory thoroughly diſcuſſed, and ſome new fat 15 
— to light, which otherwiſe, in all probability, would has Aut 
been buried in oblivion. {+} | 
The remaining years of Lord Lanſdowne's life were ſpent 
privacy, but not in a ſplenetick or cynical ſolitude. - The dilap 
pointments and mortifications he had met with in the middle pa 
of his life, had checked his ambition, and he had ſeen enough 
the world to deſpiſe it. He left it therefore without reluctanc 
and with a temper chearful and fecene, He quitted the Send 
and the Court, for the humbler ſcenes of domettick enjoyment 
but he did not fail to cultivate, in his elegant retirement, t 
virtues and accompliſhments which are the brighteſt ornament 
both. His Lordſhip's love of letters never forſook him; and! 
generous patronage of learning and genius was experiences 
many. In particular, his friendſtiip for Dryden and Betterton® 
always conftant, and his expreſſions of it governed by their 
treſs; for to them he gave the profits of his plays, which v 
never have appeared upon the ſtage, if their neceſſities has! 5 
| regu 0 
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required them. (i) His affection and reſpect for Mr. Wycherly . 


ſhew his true ſenſe of merit in the ſtrongett light; and the readi- 
neſs with which he introduced Mr. Pope to the notice of the 

reat, and his zealous concern for that riſing genius, ought ever to 
be remembered to his honour. His Lordſhip, it is ſaid, choſe to 
be known to poſterity in his literary character; and the care with 
which he reviſed and corrected his works, ſufficiently proves it. 
But whatever ſentence may be paſſed on his other writings, im- 


partiality enjoins us to obſerve, that his claim to the character of a 


Poet is not willingly allowed. The author of An Eſſay on the 
« Genius and Writings of Pope,” has degraded him from that 
high ſtation, and claſſed him amongſt the mere verſiſiers; (4) and 
Mr. Walpole ſcruples not to affirm, that, in an age when perſecu- 
tion raged ſo fiercely againſt lukewarm authors, it was fortunate 
for his Lordſhip that he had an intimacy with the Inquiſitor-Ge- 
neral ; otherwiſe ſome of his lines would hardly have eſcaped the 
Bathos. (/) But, to uſe the expreſſion of an ingenious writer, 
There's yet a better than a Poet's name,” /m) 

and the character of this amiable and accompliſhed Nobleman will 
continue to be revered, ſo long as the true nobility of virtue adorned 
with politeneſs, and geod ſenſe embelliſhed with good nature, have 
any charms for mankind, His Lordſhip died at his houſe; near 
Hanover Square, on the zoth of January, 1735, in the ſixty- 
eighth year of his age. His Lady died a few days before him, by 
whom he had no iſſue male; ſo that in him the title of Lanſdowne 
became extinct. He had, however, by her Ladyſhip, four daugh- 
ters, who all ſurvived him. (=) - | 


© (i) See his Lordſhip's Eſſay on 
unnatural Flights in Poetry. 

50 Dedication, P. 12. 

(% Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors, Vol. II. P. 127, 8yo, Edit. 


(n) Dr. Armſtrong's Epiſtle to 
Eumenes, Pearch's Collection, 
Vol. II. 

(n) Biograph. Britan. 
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The Life of Mr. THOMAS EMLYN. 


HOMAS EMLYN, a Diſſenting Miniſter of eminent 
learning, and piety, and memorable for his ſufferings 
on account of his opinions, was deſcended from a . 


putable family, and born at Stamford, in Lincolnfhire, 


] 
in the year 1663. His parents were frequenters of the Eſtabliſhed 1 
Church; but being of a religious turn of mind, and obſerving a 
ſpirit of ſeriouſneſs and ſobriety to be at that time more t 
prevalent amongſt the Nonconformiſts, they determined to bring b 
up their ſon to the Miniſtry in that way. For this le they I 
took him from ſchool, at the age of fifteen, and ſent him to an * 
academy in Northamptonſhire. The year after his arrival here, h 
our young Student . took a journey to Cambridge, and was admit- h 
ted into Emanuel College; but he ſoon left the Univerſity, and |, 
returned to his former fituation. The occafion of this is not m 
known. Certain it is, however, that the confined mode of educa- th 
tion which was adopted in this obſcure academy, did by no means 
gratify his inquifitive mind, and eager deſire of knowledge. Yet 7 
he continued there four years, and then removed to Mr. Doolittle's | 
academy near London, which was à more favourable fituation for En 
his purpoſe, as it afforded him an eaſier acceſs to books, and an his 
opportunity of converſing with learned men. The maſter of this 16c 
academy had a meeting-houſe near Cripplegate ; and here it was my 
that Mr. Emlyn made his-firſt eſſay as a Preacher. (a) loy 
In the following year, 168 3, he was recommended to the Coun- low 
teſs of Donegal, who made him her Domeſtick Chaplain. This whe 
Lady, who was poſſeſſed of a, large eſtate in Ireland, reſided at thre 
that time in Lincoln's Inn Fields; but the next year ſh+ returned the 
to Belfaſt, and Mr. Emlyn accompanied her Ladyſhip to her who 


native country, Soon after this, his patroneſs was married to Sir 
William Franklin, a gentleman of a good eſtate in the Welt of 
England, where likewiſe he had a conſiderable living in his gift, 
which he offered to his Lady's Chaplain ; but as Mr. Emlyn could 
not comply with the terms of miniſterial conformity to the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, he declined Sir William's 6fer, and continued in 
his tation till the year 1688, when the troubles in Ireland, and 
other reaſons, occaſioned his patron's family to break up, and Mr. 
Emlyn returned to London. During his reſidence in Ireland, bs 
had been treated with great reſpect by Sir William and the Coun- 


* 


(% Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Emlyn, prefixed to his Works, id 
x Thrice Vols, 8yo, it, 1746. 
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teſs, from whom he had a very handſome allowance. He uſually 
wore the habit of a Clergyman; and as he had no bigotted at- 
tachment to any party, he conſtantly attended the ſervice of the 
church on Sundays, and in the evening, when he preached in the 
Counteſs's hall, was attended by the Miniſter of the pariſh, with 
whom he lived in great intimacy, often officiating for him in the 
pariſh-church'; having obtained from the Biſhop: of the dioceſe, 
without any ſubſcription, a licence to preach, Facultatis exercendæ 
Gratia, Whilſt he was in this ſtation, he took a journey to Dub- 
lin, where he preached to a congregation of Diſſenters, of which 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Boyſe were Paſtors, and gave ſuch great 
ſatisfaction to the audience, that when Mr. Boyſe heard of his 
intentions to quit Belfaſt, he invited him to Dublin, to undertake 
that part of the paſtoral care which Mr. Williams had juſt quitted; 


but Mr. Emlyn declined the propoſal, and returned directly to 


England, He had not been long tn London, before he was in- 
vited by Sir Robert Rich, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, to 
his houſe near Beccles, in Suffolk, who likewiſe prevailed upon 
him to officiate as a Miniſter to a Diſſenting congregation at Leo- 
ſoff, in that county, which place he ſupphed 2 about eighteen 
months, but refuſed the invitation of continuing with them as 
their Paſtor. (6) 

When affairs began to be ſettled in Ireland, the Proteſtant con- 
gations reaſſembled in large numbers; whereupon Mr. Boyſe, 
ng in great want of a colleague, repeated his invitation to Mr. 
Emlyn, and preſſed him, in the moſt earneſt manner, to come to 
his aſſiſtance, Mr. Emlyn now accepted the offer, and in May, 
1691, arrived at Dublin, Here he ſoon became a popular and 
much admired Preacher, and was univerſally reſpected and be- 
loved”; to the great comfort and ſarisfaRtion of his excellent ſel- 
low paſtor, whoſe entreaties had brought him thither, and with 
whom he lived in the utmoſt friendſhip and harmony. About 
three years after his ſettlement in this city, Mr. Emlyn married 
the widow of a gentleman of a large eftate near Limerick, with 
whom he enjoyed the greateſt felicity that a ſtate of affluence, 
and a wife of the moſt amiable diſpoſition, could beſtow, In 
this happy ſituation he continued till the year 1701, when the 
death of a ſon, which was foon followed by the loſs of his be- 
loved wife, reverſed the ſcene, and convinced him, by ſad expe- 
rience, of the mſtability of earthly things. The news of his mother's 
death, which he received about the fame time, was a freſh ſource 
of affliction: But, as he afterwards obſerved, all theſe calamities 
and ſorrows were very proper preparations for thoſe further trials 
which he was ſo ſoon to undergo, They ſerved to wean his af- 
ſections from this world, and to inſpire him with greater fortitude 
and conſtancy, | 


2 A . At 


(5) Memoirs, &c. P. 12, 
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| 4; | 
I! At the time when Mr. Emlyn was Miniſter of the congregation 
f at Leoſtoff, in Suffolk, he firſt began to be unſettled in his notions 
14 concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, by 2 Dr. Sherlock's 
bi book on that ſubject, which (ſays he) ſufficiently diſcovered how 
| far many were gone back towards polytheiſm. This put him 
| | upon a more ſtri& examination of the point; and after much 
Ih. |! {erious thought, and ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, gone > 
1 | with earneſt addrefles to the Father of Lights for his Divine 
f i aſſiſtance, he found great reaſon, firſt to doubt, and afterwards, 
I" by degrees, to alter his judgment, in relation to formerly received 
opinions of the Trinity, and thus was led to form notions dif. 
ferent from what others had taught him, without regard either to 
Arius or Socinus, not agreeing. wholly with either. (c Such 
being his ſentiments in relation to this doctrine, when he was 
ſettled at Dublin with Mr. Boyſe, we find, from one of his letters 
to a friend, that, in the year 1697, he had ſome thoughts of 
openly declaring them, and breaking off from the congregation ; 
knowing that he could not hope to continue in his ſtation, when 
once he had profeſſed his opinions: But, upon mature conſidera- 
tion, he doubted whether he ought at once to throw himſelf. out 
of his ſtation, where his ſervices might be uſeful, without a 8 
ticular and direct occaſion given him to declare his mind; wh 
occaſion, he apprehended, might offer, and which he was deter- 
mined to accept, when it did; for (ſays he) I was ever averſe to 
any mean compliances againſt my light in ſuch ſacred matters. (4 
Thus ſome years paſt away: But, at length, the expected occaſion 
preſented itſelf, and he readily embraced it, Dr. Duncan Cum- 
mins, a gentleman of leading influence in the congregation, who 
had been brought up to the itudy of divinity, but had quitted it 
for the profeſſion of phyſick, ſuſpecting Mr, Emlyn of heterodox 
notions in the article of the Trinity, put Mr. Boyſe firſt upon the 
incairy, and afterwards went with him to Mr. Emlyn's houſe, 
where he declared his ſuſpicions, and the reaſon of them, and de- 
fired ſeriouſly to know Mr. Emlyn's real ſentiments in the matter. 
Our Paſtor now thought himſelf bound, as a Chriſtian, to declare 
his faith openly and without diſguiſe, and accordingly he freely 
owned himſelf convinced, That the God and Father of Jeſus 
Chriſt is alone the Supreme Being, and ſuperior in excellency and 
authority to the Son, who derives all from Him. He added, that 
he had no deſign to give any occaſion of uneaſineſs and ſtrife 
amongſt them, and offered to leave the congregation peaceably, that 
they might chooſe another, if they pleated, in his place. This 
propoſal was not accepted; and Mr. Boyle being unwilling to 
take ſuch a weighty matter upon himſelf, determined to lay the 
affair before a meeting of the Dublin Miniſters, in order to have 
the advice of his brethren, though, as Mr. Emlyn told * 


* 


(e) A Narrative of the Proceed- Volume of his Works, P. 15. 
ings againſt Mr, Emlyn, in the Fuſt (4) Memoirs, &c, P. 21. 
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well knew the narrowneſs of their principles. A conference was 
accordingly held, at which, by their requeſt, Mr. Emlyn was pre- 
ſent. Upon this firſt and only conference with him, thoſe Mi- 
niſters immediately determined, that he ſhould not be permitted to 
reach any more. Being acquainted with this their reſolution, 
r. Emlyn directed the Deacons, and principal managers of the 
congregation, to be convened, and, to their great ſurpriſe and ſor- 
row, informed them, that a difference in opinions had rendered 
him offenſive to ſome perſons, and to the other Miniſters, ſo that 
it ſeemed moſt adviſable for him to reſign his paſtoral office amongſt 
them; for which reaſon, he begged leave to return them his ſin- 
5 cere thanks for the great kindneis and reſpect they had ſhewn him 
h for ſo many years, and deſired his diſmiſſion. All this was matter 
n of aſtoniſhment and concern to this leading part of his congrega- 
rs 
ff 


tion, who had no knowledge of their Paſtor's peculiar ſentiments 
in theology ; and , when they had obtained from him ſome more 


bs particular information concerning the points in which he differed 
Se trom his brethren, they perſuaded him to leave off preaching for 
* a little while, till the affair could be accommodated: But Mr. 
ot Emlyn, out of a juſt regard to his character, refuſed to comply 
wy with this propoſal, unleis he was permitted to make known the 
ch reaſon of his ſilence, leſt it ſhould be ſuſpected that he declined 
wa the exerciſe of his function on account of ſome immorality ; the 
to bare ſuſpicion of Which he nobly determined to avoid. Ce As 
a) they could not prevail with him in this reſpe&, they defired him, 
Il for the lake of peace, to retire to England for ſome time, that the 
_ matter might be thoroughly conũdered, and brought to a con- 
ho clulton, To this he readily conſented, and accordingly ſet out 
d it for England the very next day, though with great inconvenience 
en to himielf, as he was obliged to leave his houſe and family fo 
the haſtily, with two ſmall children, who had lately loſt their mother, 
aſe, and were now to be deprived of their father. Such are the tri- 
Fu umphs of religious bigotry, and raſh, miſtaken zeal ! | 
* No ſooner was Mr. Emlyn gone, than a violent clamour was 
lacs raiſed againſt him and his opinions; and even the pulpit was pro- 
reely faned, on this occaſion, by intemperate declamation, and anti- 
Jeſus chriſtian invectives. So relentleſs was the zeal of theſe perſecuting 
and Miniſters of a religion which renounces and abhors perſecution, 
that of every kind and degree, that they purſued the unfortunate wan- 
rife derer to his aſylum in another land: For when they were inform- 
that ed that there were ſome in London with whom Mr. Emiyn was 
This admitted to converſe with more candour and charity, they were ſo 
ng w otended at it, as to write letters full of blame and reproach for 
y the uch friendly treatment of one who differed from them in points. 
\ have Nef ſo great importance. When Mr. Emlyn arrived in London, 


de he publiſhed a ſhort Account of his Caſe ; and having remained 
» q 2 
well ere about ten weeks, he thought it neceſſary to return to his 

anily, notwithſtanding the very diſcouraging accounts he received 


5, ; from 
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} 
from Dublin of the rage which prevailed againſt him in that city, f 
Accordingly he left England, and returned to Ireland. Upon his h 
arrival at Dublin, he found himſelf ſo extremely obnoxious, on ir 
account of his opinions, that he thought it his indiſpenſible duty fe 
to ſhew what evidence he had for them from the Scriptures; and to 
with this view he wrote his © Humble Inquiry into the Scripture 10 
« Account of the Lox D JEsUs CHRIST ;“ intending to depart th 
for England as ſoon as it was printed. Some zealous Difſenterz EX 
geting notice of this, reſolved to have him proſecated ; and that pa 

e might not eſcape by their delay, one of them immediately ob- ter 
tained the Lord Chief Juſtice, Sir Richard Pine's, fpecial warrant ſai 
to ſeize him and his books, and came himſelf, with the Keeper the 
of Newgate, to execute it yon him. Being thus apprehended, a 
with part of the impreſſion of his book, he was carried before the this 
Lord Chief Juſtice, who at firſt refuſed to take bail, but at laſt, yet 
with the conſent of the Attorney-General, allowed two ſafiictent 
perſons to be bound, in a recognizance of eight hundred pounds, 
for his appearance, Mr. Emlyn appeared accordingly, to take 
his trial, on the 14th of June, 1703; the Grand Jury haying 
found the bill, in which he was indicted for writing and pnbliſh- 
ing a certain infamous and ſcandalous libel, entitled, An Hum- 
* ble Inquiry,” &c. in which libel he did impiouſly, Slaſpbemouſh, 
falſely, and maliciouſly aſſert, That Jesus CRHRISsT was not 

ual to Gop the FaTHER, to whom he was ſubject. B 

the Court ſat, Mr. Emlyn was informed by Sir Richard Levin, 
afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, that the 
* found he would not be permitted to ſpeak freely, but that it 
* was defigned to run him down like a wolf, without law cr 
«« game.“ A truth, of which he was ſoon convinced ! Our per- 
ſecuted Unitarian knew that it would be a difficult thing to prove 
him to be the author of the book, and, as the indidhnent was 
laid, he could not well be found guilty of publiſhing it, unleſs he 
was the author. Agreeably to what he thought, when his proſe- 
cutors went on to prove the fact, they could alledge no proof «> 
his being the author: None pretended to ſwear it; and the 

rinter, though he had one half ſheet from Mr. Emlyn, declare 
he knew not whoſe writing it was. Hereupon the Queen's Com- 
fel behaved with great paſſion and violence, inflamed, perhaps, 
by the preſence of the Archbiſhops of Armagh and Dublin, and 
other Biſhops, who attended at this trial. %) As to Mr. * 


0 ( e Several Biſhops,” ſays ment they could to the proſecution; Wi this appe 
7. 


lom Emlyn, in his Me- and the more to animate the ' £vud me: 
moirs of his Father's Life, * and ceedings, came themſelves to the Wand ille 
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his caſe ſeemed ſo odious, that he had found it hard to get Coun- 
ty (el, ſeveral, to whom he applied, refuſing to be concerned for 
bis bim; and thoſe whom he, did retain, were, at the beginning, ſo 
on interrupted and borne down, that they would not attempt his de- 
hey fence any more; and one of them was heard to ſay to the Solici- 
and tor-General, that ** he believed he had never ſeen ſuch a proſe- 
ro „ cution ſince he had been at the bar.” Finding no evidence of 
part the defendant's being the author, they ſent for Mr, Boyſe, and 
* examined him as to the ſtrain of Mr. Emlyn's preaching, and 
that particularly, they inquired what he had ſaid in the private con- 
vY terence with the Miniſters. Mr. Boyſe acquitted him of having 
rant ſaid any thing in the pulpit directly on the ſubject, but informed 
epe: the Court, that what he had declared at the conference, was what 
ded was judged by his brethren to be near to Arianiſm. Now, though 
» the this proved only the agreement of the book with his ſentiments, 
laſt, yet it ſtrengthened the preſumption ; and, as Mr. Emlyn was told 

cient afterwards by the Biſhop of Kilmore, had more influence u 
ands, the Jury than all the reſt. This then was the method ved 
take againſt this pious and excellent man : Firſt, to prove what his 
aying opinions were, from his private diſcourſes held at the requeſt of 
bliſh- friends, who treated with him on the foot of conſcience and re- 
ligion ; and, in the next place, to raife, or at leaſt thence to 
ſtrengthen a preſumption, that he wrote the book which was 
agreeable to ſuch opinions; and, laſtly, to make this preſumption 
ſerve the turn of full evidence. All this was done in a caſe, where 
he charge was no leſs than wilful and malicious blaſphemy ; and 
that too gathered only from ſpeculative opinions, for which he bad, 
if not unanſwerable, yet moſt Certainly plauſible evidences from the 
Holy Scriptures, and from our Saviour's own words, My Father #s 
greater than 1, John Ch. xiv. 28. (g/ The Queen's Counſel, ſenſi- 
ble they had no more than preſumption, urged it in expreſs terms, 
that frog preſumption was as good as evidence, and the Court 
was ſo well diſpoſed, that the Lord Chief Juſtice ſeconded it, and 
repeated it to the Jury; and the torrent was ſo violent, that Mr. 
Emlyn's Counſel could not withſtand it. But all this related oaly 
to the fact of his writing the book. The main queſtion ſtill re- 
mained, Whether what was taken from the book, and recited in 
the indictment, was Bla/phemous p But this was not ſpoken to at 
all. His Counſel would ſay nothing on this head; and though 
Mr. Emlyn was ready to vindicate the expreſſions molt fully and 
clearly from this charge, they would not let him ſpeak for him- 
felt: 


this appearance of the Biſhops I in he was doing what was acceptable 
good meaſure impute the arbitrary to the —— Eceloſiaſtics, and 
and illegal behaviour of Chief that probably i 

Juſtice Pine, who, by ſome letters thfough the bounds of law and 
| have ſeen, was à man inclined to | juſtice to gratif} theſe ficty zcalots.” 
moderation, and fo profeſſed him- —ÞP. 28, 

elf, when among his friends on (g] Narrative of the Proceedings, 
hs bde the water; but he perceived &. P. 30. 


aced him to break - 
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ſelf : When he attempted it, the Queen's Counſel turned 
him, and cried, Speak by your Counſel, The Lord Chief Juſtice 
was forward to ſum up the evidence; which, when the perſecuted 
Paſtor ſaw, he deſired he might firſt ſpeak for himſelf, but hi; 
Lordſhip refuſed his requeſt, , (a thing clearly againſt natur] 
Juſtice, and never done before by any Judge of tolerable candou 
or equity !) and went on magnifying preſumption in lieu of eri. 
dence ; and, in concluſion, ſtanding up, with great anger, he told 
the Jury, that if they acquitted him, my Lords the Biſhops were 
there; or to that effect This ſhews for what purpoſe their Lord. 
ſhips were preſent ; nor was this illegal menace thrown away : For 
the Jury were manifeſtly intimidated, and, after a little time, the 
Court ſending to them to haſten their verdict, they brought the 

. defendant in Guilty, Upon this, Mr. Attorney-General defired 
he might have the honour of the pillory ; and fo he was commit. 
ted to the common goal, till the 16th of June, being the laſt day 
of the term. In this interval, Mr. Boyſe, who had moſt probably 
been over-awed by the violence of the Court, and thereby hurried 
into that anſwer which did Mr. Emlyn ſo much diſſervice, began 
to ſhew his great concern for his friend, and to uſe his interef 
to prevent the rigorous ſentence that the Attorney-General had 
moved for. 

When Mr. Emlyn was brought to Court to receive judgment, 
the Queen's Counſel moved, that he might retra& ; but this he 
abſolutely refuſed to do, and ſo the Lord Chief Juſtice paſſed thi 
ſentence upon him: That he ſhould ſuffer a year's impriſonment; 
ſhould pay a fine of one thouſand pounds to the Queen, (a ſumat 
that time, in that country, equivalent to double the ſam now in 
England) and lie in priſon till it was paid; and then find ſecurity 
for his good behaviour during life : His Lordſhip remarked, that 
the pillory was the puniſhment due, but, becauſe he was a man of 
letters, it was not inflicted. He was then led round the fot 
Courts, with a paper on his breaſt, to be expoſed. This ſentence 
was juſtly condemned by many, as extremely rigorous and crue!; 
quite diſproportionate to the defendant's circumſtances, as well a 

to the ſuppoſed offence ; and yet the Chief Juſtice did not ſcrupe 
to magnify its mercy, becauſe, forſooth, in Spain or Portugal, s 
he ſaid, it would have been no leſs than burning. And, ſays Mr. 
Emlyn, “'the proceſs upon the writ de Hæretico comburendo hai 
„ been happily taken away in Ireland by an act of Parliament 


(% How Mr. Emlyn was affected denied the liberty of ſpeaking fa 
by this refuſal, we may ſee from a myſelf ; for though my perlecuto! 
paſſage in his © Meditations on his are now — I, yet then 
afflicted Condition,” ſubjoined to ſhall ſtand upon even ground. I. 
the * Memoirs of his Lite :—** It therefore a ſmall thing for me to? 
is to me,” ſays he, ** an unſpeakable judged of men's judgment, ſince l 
conſolation, that there is another who ſhall nally judge me, * U 
bar, where my cauſe ſhall be heard Lord,” 
over again, and where 1 ſhall not be 
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« but about ſeven or eight years before, elſe T know not but I 
«© might have been put to the fiery trial. Aſter ſentence, he 


d was committed to the Sheriffs of Dublin, and was a cloſe priſoner 
us for ſomething more than a quarter of a year in the Under Sheriffs 
ral houſe z but, upon complaint, he was haſtily hurried away to the 


common gaol, where he lay among the priſoners in a cloſe room, 
filled with fox beds, for about five or ſix weeks; and then, by an 
Habeas Corpus, he was, upon his petition, removed into the Mar. 
ſhalſea for his health, where he remained a cloſe priſoner till the 
21ſt of July, 1705. 

During this long impriſonment of two years and „ his 
former acquaintance were altogether eſtranged from him, eſpecially 
t the | thoſe of ſuperior rank ; and all offices of triendfhip, or even civi- 
fired lity, in a manner ceaſed, From ſome of the plainer tradeſmen, 


mit however, who had heretofore attended his miniſtry, he did expe- 
t day fience more compaſſion and regard. But of all men, the Diſſent- 
bably ing Miniſters of Dublin were the moſt deſtitute of kindneſs; not 


urned one of them (excepting Mr. Boyſe) vouchſaſed him ſo much as 
began that ſmall office of humanity, in viſiting him when in priſon. Thus 
ntzrel he continued long under cloſe confinement, without much pro 
al hat of relief ; though Mr. Boyſe made ſeveral attempts to reſtore 
bim to his liberty, exerting himſelf in theſe friendly endeavours 
rment, with ſo mack concern, and ſuch indefatigable induftry, that 
this he he abundantly confirmed Mr. Emlyn's affection and reſpect for 
ed this him, and extinguiſhed" all uneaſy reſentments, © I am ſenſible,” 
ment fays he, ** that what Mr. Boyſe did againſt me, was with 
ſum a © and grief; what he did for me, was with choice and pleaſure.” 


now n He had all along endeavoured to allay the common odium againſt 
ſecui BW his friend, as far as he could, without the loſs of his own reputa- 
ed, that tion; and at length, through bis vent ſolicitations, and his 
man d intereſt with proper perſons, the fine, which Mr. Emlyn was in no 
the foil ability co diſcharge, was reduced to ſeventy pounds; which ſum 
ſenteneg was immediately paid into her Majeſty's Exchequer. But his 


vexations were not yet at an end; for the Primate of Ireland de- 
s well i manded a ſhilling in the pound of the whole fine, as the Queen's 
ot ſcrupeſ Almoner ; and it was not till after ſeveral applications, and letters 
"= to him, that he would conſent to remit any part of his claim; 
, ſays M but at lengtk he did accept twenty pounds. And thus,” fays 


rendo h Mr. Emlyn, “ after more than two years impriſonment, and u 
arlam © on rA for good behaviour during life, I obtained a 
0 © releaſe from my bonds.” Ci) 


During his impriſonment, Mr. Emlyn wrote © General Remarks 


peak! * on Mr, Boyſe's Reply ta his Humble Inquiry,” &c. (4) and 
\ perſecuto Vor. VIII. 5. Py 2 B 8 f alſo 


„ (7) Narrative, Ke. P. 41. « preſsrited to. the Lord Chief 
— dar 100 (+) © This Repl of Mr, Boyſe ** Juſtice : which I thought very 
- mc, . A. publiſhed,” ſays Mr. Emlyn, © unſcaſonable from a long eſteem- 


a ile I was under profecution, „ed friend, who pleaded the peo- 
expecting my wial at land, and 


„ ple's impatience of Gay. at 
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alſo a particular Anſwer on the Head of Worſhip,” and ſent 


them to a friend in England; but, as matters then ſtood, he 
thought it not prudent to ſet his name to his writings, for which 
reaſon in thoſe tracts he ſpeaks of himſelf in the third perſon. He 
likewiſe exerted his talents, in the ſervice of religion, by preach- 
ing every Sunday to the impriſoned debtors, and ſuch other per- 
ſons as were willing to hear him ; for which purpoſe he had hired 
a pretty large room; and there reſorted to me, ſays he, 
1 ſeveral of the lower ſort of my former people and uſual hearers, 
who would not wholly forſake me, nor refuſe to worſhip Gon 
« with me; which was a great pleaſure in my condition.” 
Soon after his releaſe, Mr. Emlyn returned to London, where 
a few friends formed a ſmall congregation, to whom he preached 
once every Sunday, without ſalary or ſtipend ; — by the 
death of his wife, whoſe eſtate came to her children, his fortune 
was reduced to a ſmall income: But as, in his higheſt ſtate and 
moſt plentiful circumſtances, he had not affected grandeur, nor 
been fond of riches, ſo when he was thus reduced, he knew no 
diſcontent, but always appeared chearful and eaſy, This li 
of preaching, however, gave great offence to many of the Hig 
Church Clergy, and 2 to Mr. Charles Leſlie, who, in 
his Rehearſal,” expreſſes the utmoſt diſlike of ſuch tolera- 
tion; (I and one Francis Higgins, a profligate and turbulent 
Prieſt, complained of it firſt in a termon, and afterwards to Arch- 
biſhop Teniſon. His Grace was not unacquainted either with 
Mr. Emlyn's having a meeting in London, or with what had hap- 
pened to him at Dublin; * well informed of his charac- 
ter, he was not inclined to moleſt him; eſpecially as Higgins him- 
ſelf did not pretend to ſay, that he made the controverted point 
the ſubject of his preaching. (x) However, after a few years, 
this congregation was diflolved by the death of the principal per- 
| ſons who 1upported it, and Mr. Bmlyn retired into ſilence and 
obicurity. It was matter of great affliction to this worthy man, to 
be thus deprived of the opportunity of publickly- inſtructing bs 
fellow Chriſtians in the principles, and exhorting them to the 
E of holineſs and virtue; but perhapy the —— which 
e endured with ſo much conſtancy and — Pe? in the cauſe ol 
what he eſteemed the truth, made ample amends for his 1 
ence, 


2 the worſt was, that his preface 
„ Contained very 3X FLAMING ex- 
„ Prefhons, as may be ſeen in the 
* very beginning. I thought there 
* was no nced of tragical excita- 
** tions to a zcal that was already ſo 
** Outrageous. Iu tbat preface, in- 
** deed, he declares, that he had no 
5 hand in any ptoſccution then de- 
1 E and I entirely believe 
* it; and, morcover, that he was 
* troubled at. it, as falling upon we, 


© who ſiuce have found his kind 
* help in wy deliverance at lalt: 
* But then it is as certain, that le 
+ has not one word in diſlike 0 
4% that proſecution by others ; not 
age inſt ſuch methods of perie- 
- cution in general, or the actors i 
it, or in favour of liberty.“ — 

arrative, &c. P. 23. 

(!) Rehearſal, Vol. II. No. 29 

() Memoirs, &c. P. 39. 
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ſilence, and in the moſt eſſential manner promoted the true in» 
tereſts of Chriſtianity, This is what he himſelf was inclined to 
hope and believe : ** If the things which have happened to me,” 
ſays he, have fallen out rather to the furtherance of the Goſpel, 
«« I ſhall not think myſelf to have been wholly uſeleſs; and it 


« may be that I have ſerved the cauſe of truth, beyond what I 
| could have done by teaching men only what others would have 
, « taught them ; becauſe there will never be wantin ons to 
„ « take that office, while fewer will take the part that I have 
D «« borne, to the hazard of all that the world counts dear and 


« pleaſant.” (, And, amidſt all his diſcouragements, he had 
re the great ſatis faction to ſee the light of that important truth, for 
ed which he had ſuffered ſo much, breaking forth in many parts, and 
he (as he ſays) ſpreading abroad its beautiful ray, even into Ireland. 
— As his private concerns uſually called him over into that king- | 


dom once in two or three years, he viſited ſeveral of the middling 

aor ſort amongſt his old acquaintance, who received him with great 

10 kindneſs and reſpect, the odium of his opinions beginning to wear 

ow off apace ; and many of them expreſſed great diſſatisfaction at 

ig the treatment he had formerly met with, 

10 About the year 1726, upon the death of Mr. Pierce, of Exeter, | 
era ſeveral of his people had formed a defign of inviting Mr. Em- | 
lent lyn thither ; but as ſoon as he was acquainted with it, he deſired 1 
rch- them to deſiſt from their purpoſe, expreſſing his thankful acknow- | 
with ledgments of their kind regard, bur excuſing himſelf from accept- | 
hap- ing their intended favour, on account of his declining years, and | 
arac- growing infirmities, But although Mr. Emlyn lived in retire- 1 
bim- ment, he was honoured with the eſteem and friendſhip of ſeveral 1 
points perſons of great learning, and in eminent ſtations, and was par- 1 


ticularly intimate with Dr. Samuel Clarke, as appears from his 
« Memoirs of the Life and Sentiments“ of that great man. Thus 
he enjoyed the preſent reward of his integrity, in the ſilent ap- | 
probation of a good conſcience, and the eſteem of learned and | 
worthy men. He had been, all his life time, happy in the enjoy- | 
ment of good health and chearful ſpirits, - uninterrupted by any 
other diſorder than the gout ; which, however, by its annual re- 
turns, impaired his ſtrength, and diſabled him in his limbs: Vet 
it did not prevent the prolonging of his days beyond the common 
limits of human life; for he lived to the age of ſeventy-eiglit 
years. On the 17th of July, 1741, he was ſuddenly taken ill, and 
a feveriſh diſorder coming on, he languiſhed for a few days, and 
then quietly breathed his laſt. Co- | 
Thus died that able and eminent Defender of the Unitarian 
faith, Thomas EMLYN ; a man of excellent parts and learning, 
and abounding in all moral and religiogs graces. In the diſcharge 
of his paſtoral office he acquitted himſelf with exemplary dili- 
gence, and an enlightened zeal ; and when, to the ſhame and re- 


2 B 2 proach 


| 
(=) Narrative, &c. P. 43. (e Memoirs, &c. P. 98, Biograph. Britan. '| 
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| Sr 
im to the ſevere trial of his faith and co and perſecuted 
im even to bonds and impriſonment, and the fpoiling of his 
„ x dong wading becauſe he 


interpreted ſome paſ- 

ges of Scripture differently from his brethren, he endured it all 
with the greateſt reſignation, and with a Chriſtian fortitude which 
could not be overcome. He had indeed the true ſpirit of a Mar- 
tyr ; being firmly reſolved, that ILY nor abundance, 
reſlraint nor liberty, life nor death, ſhould make him act againſt 
the diftates of his conſcience, or betray his — And yet 
he was far from that enthuſiaſtick zeal, and heated imagination, 
which inſpires ſome with a falſe ambition of courting ſufferings 
and trouble ; for he was always open to reaſon and argument, and 
ready to do any thing for the prevention or removal of his afflic- 
tions, which could be done conſiſtently with the plain rule of a 
Chriſtian's duty, and the peace of his own mind. But being re- 


ſolutely determined never to 


violate the one, or lead him to tranſgreſs the other, he contente 
ſubmitted to the indignities put upon him, and bore his ſufferings 
with a patience and magnanimity, which will be an everlaſting 


ly with any terms which mi 


honour to him, whilſt the names and memory of his perſecutors 
will be covered with that infamy whichtherand-cheifiien ſpirit and 


conduct ſo juſtly deſerve. 


Beſides the pieces already mentioned, Mr. Emlyn wrote ſeveral 
other Tracts on Theological Subjects; all which, together with 


ſome Practical Diſcourſes, were collected and publiſhed, after his 


death, in three volumes, 8vo, by his ſon, Sollom Emlyn, Cy.) mn 


(2 This Gentleman was bred to 
the law, and became an eminent 
Counſellor. He was employed by 
Sir Joſeph Jekyl, to publifh Lord 
Chief Juſtice Hales's © Pleas of 
* the Crown ;? which he did 
with notes and a preface, He died 
in the year 1750. 
We are indebted to him for an 
anecdote of Dr. Halley, which we 
ſhall take the liberty to inſert here, 
as it ſo remarkably juſtifies and con- 
hrms the ſentiments we expreſſed in 
a note on a pallage in the life of 
that great Aſtronomer, [See P. 37 
of this Volume. ] Having obſerved, 
in the Memoirs of bis Father, P.55, 
that the generality of unbelievers 
do not appear to be ſincere and im- 
p_ in their ſearches after truth, 
ut take up their notions upon yery 
imperſect and ſhallow inquiries, Mr. 
S. Emlyn adds, Upon this occa- 
& {ion I cannot help calling to mind 


« what once paſſed between the 
* renowned Sir Iſaac Newton and 
© the famous Dr. Halley ; this lat- 
* ter throwing out Tome indecent 
ref exions upon "Chriſtianity, Sir 
„I (ease Ropt him ſhort, and ſpoke to 
him in theſe or the like words: 


„% Dr. Halley, I am always glad tio 


* hear you, when you ſpeak about 
« aſtronomy, or other parts of the 
© mathematicks, becauſe that is a 
* ſubje& you have ſtudie d, and well 
* underſtand ; but you ſhould not 
+ talk of Chriſtianity, far you have 
© not ſtudied it; I have, and know 
„you know nothing of the mat- 
ter. To this anecdote is ſub- 
joined this juſt and important re- 
mark; —“ Moſt of the objettions 
++ againſt the Chriſtian revelation 
© are not founded apon the real 
„ genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
bf bot upon the ſpurions additions 
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has to the whole ſame © Memoirs of the Life and 
« Writings of the Author. 


« nods and Aſſembhes, who often * quiver infidels ioſult religion, 

« ;mermixed their own fancies and without confidering it in its na- 
« metaphyſical whyons with the © tive Jamplicity, which is free from 

« plain uleful doctrines of Chriſt, “ ſuch imputations.“ Memoirs, 

Wich weapons drawn from this &c. P. 55. 
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OHN KEILL, an eminent Mathematician and Philoſopher, 
was born at Edinburgh, in the year 2671, where he was 
inſtructed in the firſt rudiments of learning; and becoming, 
in due time, a Member of the Univeroy in that city, he 
continued there till he had taken the degree of Maſter of Arts, 
His genius leading him to the mathematicks, he made a great 
progreſs therein, under the tuition of Dr. David Gregory, the 
Mathematical Profeſſor, who having embraced the Newtonian 
Philoſophy ſoon after it was publiſhed, read a courſe of lectures to 
explain it. By this means Mr. Keill became acquainted with that 
immenſe treaſure of mathematical and philoſophical learni 
which is contained in Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia,“ and whi 
be made the ground-wark of his future ſtudies. In 1694, he fol- 
lowed his tutor to Oxford, and being admitted of Baliol College, 
obtained one of the Scotch exhibitions in that ſociety. Soon 
after this he procured ſuch an apparatus of inſtruments as his for- 
tune could command, and began to read lectures u natural 
plloſophy according to the Newtonian ſyſtem, which he explained 
by proper experiments in his College chamber. This was the firſt 
attempt that had been made in cither Univerſity, to teach Sir 
aac Newtan's principles by the experiments on which they were 
grounded, aud Mr, Keil had the ſatisfaction to ſee his labours 
owned with ſucceſs, and univerſally approved. (a/ 
In the year 1698, Mr. Keill extended his reputation for mathe- 
atical and philoſophical knowledge, by publiſhing his“ Ex- 
* amination of Dr, Thomas Burnet's Theory of the Earth.” 
n this piece, which was his firſt effay in print, he undertook to 
ive a full and ſolid reſutation of that celebrated theory, by ſhew- 
g that it is not conſonant to the acknowledged principles of that 


philoſophy 
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iloſophy which is founded upon obſervations and calculations, 5 


his «© Examination” was well received by the publick, and 
much eſteemed by the beſt judges. Mr. Keill had ſubjoined to it 
ſome Remarks upon Mr. Whiſton's New Theory of the Earth,” 
which induced that ſingular genius to publiſh a Vindication of his 
Hypotheſis ; and ſome Reflections upon the Theory of the 
« Earth” being printed, about the ſame time, by Dr. Burnet, 
our Author publiſhed a ſecond piece, entitled, An Examination 
« of the Reflections on the Theory of the Earth, together with a 
„ Defence of the Remarks on Mr. Whiſton's New Theory.“ 
It has been thought by ſome, that in theſe pieces Mr. Keill treated 
Dr. Burnet, who was a man of great candour and moderation, 
with too much ſeverity, eſpecially conſidering the diſparity of their 

ears; but it is evident he did not intend to d iate the abi. 0 
— of the Doctor beyond meaſure, or to rob 2 theory of its * 
jeſt praiſe: He expoſed the philoſophy of that performance but the 


allowed all its other excellencies. Perhaps,” ſays he, in the 


oa * TE WR A Core Lt 


concluſion of his Examination, many of his (Dr. Burnet) . 
«« readers will be ſorry to be undeceived ; for, as I believe, never tl 
«« any book was fuller of errors and miſtakes in philoſophy, ſo the; 
« none ever abounded with more beautiful ſcenes and ſurpri pub 
«« images of nature; but I write only to thoſe who might, per. WM a, 
«© haps, expect to find a true philoſophy in it. They who real WW tim, 
*« jt as an ingenious romance, will ſtill be pleaſed with their en» WW him 


«« tertainment.” (c 

In the year 1700, Dr. Thomas Millington, Sedleian Profeſſor of WW a let 
Natural Philoſophy at Oxford, being appointed Phyſician in Ori. ff 
nary to King William, ſubſtituted Mr. eill to al lectures, as u N. 
deputy, in the publick ſchools. This office he diſcharged with u- he 
common reputation; and the term for his enjoying the Scotch WM « me 
exhibition at Baliol College expiring about this time, he accepi « 
the invitation of Dr.. Aldrich, Dean of Chriſt-Church, to relide 
in that College. In the following year he publiſhed his celebrated 
Treatiſe, entitled, Introductio ad veram Phyſicam, which 
univerſally eſteemed his beſt and moſt uſeful performance. The 


firſt edition of this book contained only fourteen lectures; but u met 
the ſecond edition, in 1705, the Author added two mote. Wha « Ne, 
the Newtonian Philoſophy began to be cultivated in France, m uns 


work was in great eſteem there, being looked upon as the be 
introduction to Sir Iſaac's © Principia ;% and a new edition of it 
in Engliſh was printed in London, in the year 1736, at the inftan 
of that eminent Mathematician, Monfieur Maupertuis, who u. 
then in England. In 1708; Mr, Keill, who was now become 
Fellow of the Royal Society, publiſhed, in the Philoſophical Tra 
ſaQtions, a Paper“ Of the . of Attraction, — its Phyß 
Principles; a piece built upon ſome propoſitions in — U 

| + Newt 


(3) Keill's Examination of Burnet's Theory, Introd, P. 18. Edit. U 
(% Biog. Gen. Dick. 
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Newton's Principia. At the ſame time being offended at a paſ- 
(6) age in the. Acta Eruditorum,” a journal printed at Leipſic, 
and wherein Sir Iſaac Newton's right to the firſt invention of the me- 
toit thod. of fluxions was called in queſtion, he communicated to the 
th,” Royal Society another paper, in which he maintained that right 
f his againſt the authors of the journal. In 1709, he was appointed Trea- 
f the ſurer to the Palatines, and in that ſtation attended them in their paſ- 
net, ſage to New England ; and, ſoon after his return, he was choſen 
ation Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford. In 1711, he was at- 
vith a tacked by the famous Mr. Leibnitz, on account of the paper be- 
ory.” fore-mentioned, wherein he had not only aſſerted that Sir Iſaac 
reated Newton firſt invented the method of fluxions, but that Mr. Leib- 
ation, nitz had taken this method from him, only changing the name 
f their and notation, This produced a letter from Leibnitz, to Dr. (after- 
e abi- wards Sir) Hans SJoane, then Secretary to the Royal Society, where- 
of its in he proteſted that he was ſo far from aſſuming to himſelf the me- 
e, but thod of Sir Iſaac Newton, after having only changed the name and 
in the natation, that he was abſolutely ignorant of the name of the 
rnet's) « Method of Fluxions,“ and of the notation uſed by Sir Iſaac, 
, never till they appeared in the mathematical works of Dr. Wallis. He 
by, ſo BY therefore deſired the Royal Society to oblige Mr. Keill to diſown 
prifing publickly the bad ſenſe which his words 3 bear. This letter 
it, per- was communicated to the Royal Society, who were, at the ſame 
ho rea time, requeſted by Mr. Keill not to condemn him without 3 
jeir en: him, but to give him leave to explain and defend what he hac 
advanced. This requeſt being readily granted, Mr, Keill wrote 
feſſor of a letter to Dr. Sloane, in which he obſerved, * That when he 
n Ord * aſſerted that Mr. Leibnitz had publiſhed, as his own, Sir Iſaac 
„ as hu © Newton's method, after having changed the name and notation, 
with u. © he did not mean, that the name which Sir Iſaac had given to his 
Scotch BW © method, or the notation which he made uſe of, were then known 
accept to Mr. Leibnitz; but only that Sir Iſaac was the firſt inventor 
o relide ll of the Method of Fluxions, or differential method; and that 
lebraro i the letters which he bad written to Mr. Oldenburgh, and which 
which vi had been ſent to Mr. Leibnitz, ſurniſhed light enough to a man 
e. TY of Mr. Leibnitz's penetration, to diſcover the principles of that 
; but u © method, But that not having found the name which Sir Iſaac 
* Newton gave his method, and the notation which he uſed, it 
* was natural tor him to invent a new name, and a new manner 
of notation. Mr. Keill added, that the authors of the“ Acta 
* Eruditorum®” had obliged him to publiſh what he had aſſerted, 
by their having affirmed, ia their Extract of the Book of Qua- 
* dratures, that Mr. Leibnitz had invented the differential me- 
* thod, in the room of which Sir l{aac Newton had ſubſtituted his 


cal Tra * fluxions ; for when he thus oblerved that Mr. Leibnitz's coun- 
8 Phyb * trymen gave him commendations which did not belong to him, 
Sir l © he thought it would not be an 1nitaace of miſtaken zeal for the 
Newt * Engliſh nation, if he endeavoured to maintain Sir Iſaac New- 


' tou's right,” He then entered upon the ſubject; and having, 
the firlt place, clearly proved that Sir Iſaac was the original and 

wue 
% 
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true inventor of the Method of Flaxions, or the differential Me. 
thod, he then proceeded to ſhew in what particular manner the 
two letters of Sir Iſaac to Mr. Leibnitz, which he received fron 
Mr. Oldenburgh, contained hints of that method clear enough w 
enable him to diſcover it. This letter of Mr. Keill having been 
read to the Royal Society, they ordered à copy of it to be ſent to 
Mr. Leibnitz, who found new matter of complaint in it ; and in 
a ſecond letter which he wrote to Dr. Sloane, dated at Hanover, 
December 29, 1711, he repreſented that Mr. Kell had attacked 
his candour and fincerity more than before ; adding, that it wa; 
not ſuitable for a man of his age and experience to engage in z 
conteſt with an upſtart, who was unacquainted with what had paſſed 
ſo long before, and acted without any authority from Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who was the party concerned ; and he coneluded with 
deſiring that the Royal Society would enjom Mr. Keill filence. 
Our Mathematician ſeemg himfelf treated as one WO was not 
informed of what had paſſed formerly, appealed to the regitter; 
of the Royal Society, and affirmed that they would find there con- 
vincing proofs of what he had advanced. Upon this a ſpeci! 
Committee was appointed for the purpoſe, who having cone] 
the proper authorities, made their report, in which they ſtated the 


facts with the utmoſt preciſion, and concluded with declaring, that, 


for the reaſons alledged, they reckoned Sir Iſaac Newton the fir 
inventor, and were of opinion, that Mr. Keill, in afferting the 
fame, had been no ways injurious to Mr. Leibnitz. {4} 

The firmneſs and ſpirit with which Mr. Keill behaved upon this 
occaſion did him great honour ; and he afterwards exerted him(elf 
with the fame reſolution and ſucceſs in expoſing the celebrated 
Mr. John Bernoulli, whom he proved guilty of an injurious attempt 
upon Sir Iſaac Newton's character, in another point of ſcience. 
About this time ſeveral objections were warmly urged againſt ſome 
parts of the Newtonian Philoſophy, in ſupport of Des Cantes's 
notion of a plenum. Hereupon Mr, Keill drew up a papet, 
which he publiſhed in the Philoſophical Franſactions, (e con- 
taining ſome ©* Theorems on the Rarity of Matter, and the 
«« Tenuity of its Compoſition ;” wherein he vindicates the philo- 

hy of Newton, and points out ſome phænomena which can 
hardly be explained upon the ſuppoſition of a plenum. Whulk he 
was engaged in this controveriy, her Majeſty, Queen- Anne, wa 

leaſed to appomt him her Decypherer; a place for which 

r. Keill was extremely well qualihed, his {kill in this curious a 
being very uncommon. In 1713, the Univerſity of Oxford cot- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Phyſick ; and two yea! 
after this, he publiſhed an edition of Commandinus's Euchd, 0 
which he added two tracts of his own ; the firſt containing the ele- 
ments of plain and ſpherical trigonometry, and the other ſhewitg 
the nature and arithmetick of logarithms, Theſe tracts were mort 


elicemed by their author than any other of his performances ; anc 
() Biograph. Britan, ( No- 329. 
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it muſt be owned that they are drawn up with a peculiar elegance 
and perſpicuity. In 1718, the Doctor publiſhed, at Oxford, in 
octavo, his“ Introductio ad Veram Aſtronomiam;“ which treatiie 
he afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh, at the requeſt of the Ducheſs 


of Chandois, and publiſhed it in the year 1721, with ſeveral emen- 


dations, and a Cedication to her Grace, under the title of An 
« Jutroduction to the true Aſtronomy, or Aſtronomical Lectures 
« read in the Aſtronomical Schools of the Univerſity of Oxford.” 
This was his laſt publication; and he did not long ſurvive it. He 
had married, in the year 1717, in a way which gave great diſguſt 
to his brother, Dr. James Keill, an eminent phyſician at North- 
ampton; / but, notwithſtanding this, he ventured ſoon after to 
take his wife with him on a viſit to his brother, who then lay ill; 
and ſne behaved, upon the occaſion, with ſo much prudence, and 
was fo aſſiduous in her endeavours to pleaſe, that, in a few months, 
ſhe ſoftened her brother into a perfect reconciliation, and at his 
death (which happened in a little time) he left the new-married 


couple in 


(/) Dr. James KE1LL was a 
younger brother of John. He te- 
ceived forme part of his education 
in Scotland, his native country, and 
completed it in his travels abroad. 
Having applied bimſelf early to 
dillections and the ſtudy of anatomy, 
he acquired a great reputation by 
reading anatomical lectures in the 
two Univerhies of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and had the degree of Doc- 
tor of Phyſick conterred upon him 
in the former ; having ſome time 
before publiſhed his“ Anon 
* of the Human Body,” for the uſe 
of his pupils. In 1703, he ſettled 
at Northampton, as a phyſician, and 
became eminent in his profeſſion. 
In 1706, he publiſhed a paper in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. gob, 
containing * Aa account of the 
„death and diſſection of Jolm 
* Bayles, of Northampton, reputed 
* to have been 130 years old.“ The 
Doctor was alſo well ſkilled in 
mathematical learning; and, in the 
year 1708, he gave the world a good 
ſpecimen of it in his book entitled, 
Aa Account of Animal Secre- 
* tion, the Quantity of Blood in 
the Huwwan Body, and muſcular 
" Motion.” He afterwards pub - 
nlied the ſame treatiſe in Latin, 
with the addition of a Medi- 
" cina Sciatica,” in which the cal- 
lens Were reduced into tables, 


ſſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune. This acquiſition 
Vor. 5. 2 C 


was 


the firſt that had been ſcen in that 
branch of phyfick. In 1717, We 
printed a fccond edition of this 
work in Engliſh, having added an 
eſſay conceruing the force of the 
heart in drrving the blood through 
the whole body, This drew him 
into a controverſy with Dr. Jurin 
upon thai ſubjett, which was carried 
on in ſeveral papers in the Philoſo- 
1 Tranſaktions, to the time of 

r, Keill's death. Our Phyſician 
had for ſome time laboured under 
a molt dreadful diforder; a cancer 
in the roof of his mouth ; the ex- 
cruciating torments of which he 
bore with remarkable firmnefs of 
mind; and in order, if poſhble, to 
procure ſome relief, he had applied 
the attual cautety, or red hot iron. 
with his own hands, more than once, 
to that exquiſitely ſenſible part. 
But this cruel operation was re- 
cated without fucceſs. Death at 
— relicved him. He died in 
the year 1719, in the vigour of his 
age, and was buried in St. Giles's 
9 at Northampton, where a 
handſome mardle monument, with 
an inſcription in Latin, wes erefted 
to his memory by his brother, to 
whom, as we have ſeen, be leſt the 
bulk of his tortune, having himſelf 
never beew married, —Biograph, 
Brit an. 
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was not favourable to the health of our Mathematician, whoſe 
conſtitution, though of the robuſt kind, was ſomewhat heavy : He 
now indulged in a fuller diet, and uſed leſs exerciſe than before ; 
and being ſeized in the ſummer of the year 1721, with a violent 
fever, a period was ſoon put to his life, He died at Oxford, and 
was buried in St. Mary's church, where there is a monument erect- 
ed to his memory. He left one ſon, who was brought up to trade, 
and ſettled in London. (g) . 


(% Biograph. Britan. 
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ſeat, near Loo, in Cornwall, in the year 1672. His 


ALTER MOYLE, an ingenious and learned writer, 
ſon of Sir Walter Moyle, was born at his father's 


taſte and talents for claflical learning were conſpicu- ; 
eus at an early age; and having gone through the uſual courſe of f 
education at the Univerſity and the Temple, his eaſy fortune al- 
lowed him to purſue the natural bent of his genius. All the uſe 
he made of his profeſſed application to the ſtudy of the law, was 7 
to acquire a knowledge of the conſtitution and government of his * 
country; for the /aw-lucrative, as he termed it, was no object of a 
his regard, and he abhorred the drudgery that, in his opinion, k 
could not but attend it. {a es 10 
From the Temple, Mr. Moyle removed to a more convenient th 
ſituation for aſſociating with the gay and polite part of the town ; ft: 
and he ſoon became acquainted with Congreve, Wycherly, and 
other perſons of eminence in the literary world, to whom he re- 3 
commended himſelf by the vivacity of his wit, and a ripeneſs of of 
judgment beyond his years. Such company and converſation could ak 
not fail of exciting ſome diſplay of his genius. About the year fa 
1695, a defign being ſet on foot to publiſh a complete Engliſh wa 
tran{lation of Lucian's works, Mr. Moyle furniſhed a verſion f I 
four pieces of that author, which was executed with great ſpint A 


and correneſs. Some time before this, he had taken a diſlike to | 


the Clergy, whoſe conduct at the Revolution, and for ſome years 
| afterwards, 


(a) Account ol the Life and Writings of W. Moyle, Eſq; prefixed 
bis Works, 8v0, Edit. 1727, 
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afterwards, he A diſapproved ; and as he always thought and 
ſpoke very freely both of things and perſons, ſo he embraced this 
opportunity of giving the whole Order a taſte of his ſatirical rail- 
lery : His remarks are introduced into the argument to Lucian's 
D.icourſe on Sacrifices, and are expreſſed with great poignancy, 
and much in the manner and ſpirit of that author. The ſame 


. year he obtained a ſeat in Parliament for the borough of Saltaſh, 


in Cornwall ; and while he fat in the Houſe of Commons, he al. 
ways acted a very honourable and difintereſted part, Though he 
had not, naturally, any turn to buſineſs, yet in Parliament he ap- 
plied himſelf to conſider the improvement and regulation of trade, 
toreign and domeſtick, and was attentive to the proper meaſures 
for employing the poor; he likewiſe took great pains in forward- 
ing a bill for the encouragement of ſeamen, and the ſpeedy and 
eſtectual manning of the navy. But reading and ſtudy were his 
delight; and he had fo long habituated himſelf to theſe, that he 
had no relith for his new Ration. Not long aſter this, Dr. D'Ave- 
nant being engaged in writing his Diſcourſes upon the Trade and 
Revenues of England, was of opinion, that a tranſlation of Xeno- 
phon's ** Diſcourſe upon improving the Revenues of the State 
«« of Athens,” prefixed to his own performance, would greatly 
recommend it to the publick, and thereupon he yo to Mr, 
Moyle, who readily engaged to tranſlate it for his friend, and the 
whole was publiſhed in 1697. Mr. Moyle had been for ſome time 
intimately acquainted with the celebrated Mr. 'Trenchard, and as 
they agreed in their ſentiments on publick affairs, they joined in 
writing the Argument” againſt a ſtanding army; a piece of 
great and deſerved reputation. Mr. Moyle's pen is particularly 
diſcoverable in the dedication, which is addreſſed to the Courtiers. 
It was in the proſecution of the ſame noble deſign of exciting in 


his countrymen a fpirit of liberty, that he publiſhed, the next year, 


An Eſſay on the Lacedzmonian Government ;”” which was 
ſoon followed by An Eſſay upon the Conſtitution of the 
* Roman Government.” In the former of theſe pieces he treated 
the Clergy with his uſual ironical tartneſs, on account of their 
{tate-principles, and in the latter he attacked their church- princi- 
ples. The inſtitution of Numa furniſhed the opportunity, and he 
made uſe of it to declare his opinion againſt \waltphing articles 
of faith, and circumſcribing religion within the narrow limits of 
creeds and catechiſms ; at the ſame time intimating his opinion in 
favour of an univerſal toleration of all ſects and denominations of 
religion whatſoever, Indeed he had the cauſe of civil and re- 
ligious liberty ſo much at heart, that he never omitted any fair op- 

portunity of contributing to its ſupport. (6) 2 
In the year 1705, we find Mr. Moyle employed in an inquiry 
into the age of the Philopatris, a dialogue commonly attributed 
a ©. 23 to 


( Biograph. Britan, 


/ 
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to Lucian, and which was thought to be of ſingular uſe in ſearch. 
ing into the antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, as' the author 
gives an account of ſome doctrines and uſages of the third cen- 
tury, with a view of expoling them. This piece, in the judg- 
ment of our Critick, is infinitely below the ſpirit, the wit, and 
the politeneſs of Lucian, having, he ſays, all the marks of a bar- 
barous age, and not one good quality to recommend it; being 
made up of the two worſt ingredients that can enter into the 
compoſition of any book or man, dullneſs and profaneneſs. 
The learned Mr. Dodwell, who had aſſerted that Lucian was 
the apthor of this dialogue, was convinced of his errour by the 
arguments of Mr. Moyle, who, in the purſuit of his inquiry, ad- 
Juited the true age of Lucian, which before was uncertain. It 
appears, moreover, that he intended to publiſh a large Diſcourſe, 
or Diſſertation, in which, having ſettled the true age of Lucian, 
he propoſed to diſtinguiſh between his genuine works and thoſe 
which are falſely aſcribed to him, and to fix the chronology of all 
of them which have any notes of time to determine it; but he 
did not complete this deſign, Whilſt Mr. Moyle was engaged in 
theſe 3 reſearches, he had occaſion to look into the life of 
the Roman Emperor, Marcus Antoninus; and this led him to 
examine the ſuppoſed miracle of the Thundering Legion, which 
happened in that Emperor's reign. (c He attacked the truth of 
that miracle, and has given ſuch arguments for his opinion as 
have not been hitherto ſufficiently anſwered, Whilſt our Author 
was writing on this ſubject, he engaged likewiſe in a literary cor- 
reſpondence with that learned antiquary, Dr. William Muſgrave, 
a phyſician at Exeter, which was continued as long as he lived ; 
and his letters are a ſtriking inſtance of his active curioſity and 

penetrating genius. 
Mr. Moyle was related to Dr. Prideaux, Dean of Norwich ; and 
when the firſt volume of that author's Connection of the Old and 
New 


(e) The hiſtory of this pretended ſented the figure of JueiTteR 
miracle is briefly this ;—When the PL.uvius. The Pagans aſcribed 
Roman Emperor was at war with it to the incantations of ſome ma- 
the Marcomanni, his ariny, which gician, or to the virtues of the Em- 


was encloſed by the enemy, and re- 
duced to the moſt deplorable and 
even deſperate condition, by the 
thirſt under which they languiſhed 
in a parched deſart, was revived by 
a ſudden and unexpected rain This 
refreſhing ſhower was accompanied 
with thunder and lightniag, which 
ſo greatly incommoded the enemy, 
that the elements ſeemed to fight 
for the Romans, The fact is atteit- 
'ed by many writers, Pagan and 
Chrillian, aud by the CoLunNa 
ANTONINIANA, where is repre» 


peror ; and the Chriſtians to the 
prayers of the Chriſtian ſoldiers, 
who ſerved in the Roman army. 
This event it was which gave to the 
Chriſtians, to whom it was attribut- 
ed, the name of the THUNDER* 
18G LEGION, on account of the 
thunder and lightning that deſtroyed 
the enemy, while the ſhower re- 
vived the fainting Romans. —Mof- 
heim, Eccleſ. Hilt. Vol. I. P. 124. 
8vo. Edit. — Jortin's Remarks on 
Ecclef, Hiſt, Vol. II. P. 167. Fuk 
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New Teſtament made its appearance, he was induced to read it 
with particular attention; avd having remarked fome miſtakes in 
the work, he communicated his obſervations with great freedom 
to the Dean, who ingenuouſly acknowledged his errours, and pro- 
fited by the animadverſions of his friend; ſo that it was owing to 
Mr. Moyle that the work appears at preſent with fewer faults 
than it otherwiſe have done. But the retearches of this learned 
and ingenious man were not confined within the bounds of theſe 
ſtudies only ; he extended them into the regions of natural philo- 
ſophy, and we find him enriching Dr. Tancred Robinſon's cabinet 
wich ſome curious birds, as well as Dr. Sherard's with ſome rare and 
uncommon plants. (4) He had a ſtrong inclination to theſe pur- 
ſuits, and would have made a greater progreſs in them, had not 
the ill ftate of his health obliged him to abandon ſuch ſtudies, 
and to apply himſelf to thoſe which he could follow at home in his 
library. He had now left London, and was retired to his feat in 
Cornwall, where he proſecuted his ſtudies with great vigour and 
ſucceſs. He read all the original authors, both Greek and Latin, 
elteeming thoſe to be original, who wrote before the birth of 
CurtsT, and onwards to the middle of the fifth century. He 
was very nice 1n the choice of other authors, and he penetrated 
deeply into all the books he read. An exactneſs of reaſoning was 
his peculiar talent, to which he added an uncommon vivacity of 
expreſſion, . He would frequently regret his want of the advan- 
tages of foreign travel; but to make ſome amends for this, he 
read the beſt accounts he could procure of all parts of the globe. 
In this courſe of ſtudy and improvement he went on to the end of 
his life, which. was not a long one, for he died in June, 1721, in 
the fiftieth year of his age. In his private character Mr. Moyle 
appears to have been very amiable, and poſſeſſed of many excel- 
leut virtues, © He had (ſays his friend, Mr. Hammond) a bene- 
„ ficence and humanity in his natural diſpoſition, which was very 
* uncommon ; a more extenſive charity, nor a truer love to his 
country, was ſcarce to be found in any man.” e His literary 
reputation was deſervedly great, abroad as well as at home. That 
eminent Judge, Mr. Le Clerc, after ſpeaking favourably of Mr. 
Moyle's — particularly of his Diſſertation againſt the Thun- 
dering Legion, and recommending them to all lovers of truth, adds, 
have heard this learned and worthy man cenſured, as one who 
was inclined to free-thinking and unbelief : but in his writings 
I can diſcern nothing that tends that way, and, therefore, till I 
* ſee evident proofs of it, I ſhall always think that great injuſtice 
* 1s done to the character of a perſon of his penetration and 

« abilities.” 


J See his Letters at the end of (e) Account of his Life and 


- = Volume of his Poſthumous Writings, &c. P. 31. 
orks, 
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abilities.“ Mr. Moyle died without ifſue, and was ſucceeded 
In his cllate by his brother, Joſeph Moy le, Eſq; of Southampton, 
by whote directions his poſthumous works were printed in the year 
1720, in two volumes, octavo; and, in the following year, thoſe 


valuable tracts which he had publiſhed himſelf, were colleQed fron f 

the works in which they were originally interſperſed, and printed Bit 

in 2 third volume, by his friend, Anthony Hammond, Eſq; who ba 

has prefixed ſome account of rhe author and his writings, We A ky 

| have already Ceicribed the principal pieces contained in this vo- * 
lume. Beſfides theſe, there are * Letters between Mr. Moyle and in 

ſeveral of his friends, and © A Trantlation of the Philopattis, + 

* by Dr. Drake,” which is inſerted, on account of the copious by 8 

criticiim concerning it, in the firſt volume of Mr. Moyle's pol. whih 

kumous works. « J 

(f) See Jortin's Remarks on Eceleſ. Hiſt. Vol. II. P. 68, _ 
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DMUND GIBSON, Biſhop of London, was bern nau. 
the year 166g, at Bampton, in Weſtmoreland. At de : Lan 
age of ſeventeen, he was removed from the grammar Wi © Libr, 
ichool in that town, and ſent to Queen's-College, in © Colle 

Oxford, where he was entered a Scholar of the Houſe. a Te bed by 
ſtudy of the Northern languages being then much cultivated u 0gether 
that Univerſity, Mr. Gibſon applied himſelf early to this branch PLolither 
of literature ; and by the affiſtance of Dr. Hickes, a great mater orks 
of thoſe languages, he made an uncommon prokciency ; inſomucr ll © of En 


* 


— LS 


that, in the year 1691, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by publiſhing u * tolo.” 
vew edition, in Ito. of William Drummond's Polemo-Middian, vn now 
aud James the Fitth of Scotland his Cantilena Ruſtica, with note means of 
which diſcovered a conſiderable knowledge in thoſe m_—_ mi place of | 
which were inter{peried with ſtrokes of wit ſuggeſted by his - tic been 


ject. In the following year, he tranſlated the Chronicon Sar traces to 
cum into Latin, and publiſhed it together with the Saxon origul bdiltop, 
and his own notes on the whole, at Oxford, in 4to. He uncroy Han co his 
took this work by the advice of Dr. Mill, the learned editor oi ierviceab!, 
the Greek Teltament, ang it is allowed to be the beft remain vet ne Co 
tant of Saxoa anuquity. In the fame year he publiſhes, 20 
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the ſame preſs, a Catalogue, entitled, «* Librorum Manuſcripto- 
« rum in duabus inſignibus Bibliothecis, altera Teniſoniana Lon- 
dini, altera Dugdaliana Oxonii» Catalogus. This work was 
undertaken at the recommendation of Dr. Lancaſter, the Provoſt 
of Queen's College, and was dedicated to Dr. Teniſon, then 
Biſhop of Lincoln, afterwards — of Canterbury ; and it 
proved the foundation of our Author's ſubſequent fortune, under 
that Prelate. In 1693, Mr. Gibſon publiſhed a more correct edi- 
tion than had before appeared, of Quintilian de Arte Orztoria, 
in 410. In the following year he took his degree of Maſter of 
Arts; aud about the ſame time he publiſhed a new edition of 
« Somner's Treatiſe of the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent;“ 
waich was ſoon followed by Somner's © Juli Cæſaris Portus 
« [ccius illuſtratus, with a new diſſertation by our editor in de- 
fence of the author. Within a year or two after this, he entered 
into holy orders: But he did not diſcontinue his favourite ſtudies. 
It was about this time that he publiſhed an Enzliſh tranſlation of 
Camden's Britannia, in folio; in which he had been aſſiſted by 
ſome tnends. This work was dedicated to Lord Somers, who 
favoured the defipn ; and who ſoon after offered Mr. Gibſon a 
:ving of 200l. a year, in the Ile of Thanet, which he declined, 
£202 an apprehention, as tis ſaid, of its being in a bad air; for 
de was in an ill ſtate of health at this time, and obliged to go to 
ſunbricge Wells, for the uſe of that water. In the beginning of 
the year 1699, Dr. Teniſon, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
made him his Librarian at Lambeth, and took him into his ff 
mily, In the following year he was appointed Morning Preacher 
at Lambeth church; and the fame year came out Catalogi 
Librorum Manuſcriptorum, in Anglia et Hibernia, in Uzum 
« Collect, Oxonu,” in two volumes, folio ; to which was pre- 
med by our Author, Vita Thomez Bodleii Equitis Aarati,” 
together with; Hiſtoria Bibliothecz Bodletanz.” In 1538, be 
poliſhed ©** Reliqui Spelmannianz; being the potthumous 
orks of Sir Henry Spelman, relating to the laws and antiquities 
* of England, together with the life of the author, Oxford, in 
tolio. This — was dedicated to Archbiihop Teniſon, 
wo now made him his Domeſtic& Chaplain, It was alſo by 
means of the Archbiſhop that he obtained, about this time, the 
place of Lecturer at St. Martin's in the Fields, where his Grace 
dad deen many years Vicar; and, in the year 1700, he was pre- 
ented to the Rectory of Stiſted, in Effex, 2 peculiar of the Arch- 
dihop. Mr. Gibſon had not been long in the ſtation of Chap- 
h co his Grace, before an opportunity offered for his being very 
erviceable to his patron. The Archbiſhop's rights, as Pre dent 
dt the Convocation, were ſeverely attacked; 2nd a very warm 
cacroverly enſued amongſt the Members of the two Hou, 
deut the forms and extent of their re{pe ive powers, in the 


uc. 
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courſe of which Mr. Gibſon exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in de. 
fence of the conteſted rights, publiſhing no leſs than ten pamph. 
lets in the ſpace of three years. It was during this controverſy 
that the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by 
the Archbiſhop, at Lambeth ; nor was the contention ended whey 
our ſtrenuous champion was preferred to the * Lambeth; 
and the ſame year he was made Precentor, and Reſidentiary of 
the church of Chicheſter, Soon after this, he was appointed Mal. 
ter of the Hoſpital of St. Mary, with licence to hold his prefer. 
ments at Chicheiter, and the Rectory of Lambeth. - In 1710, he 
was promoted to the Arch-deaconry of Surry ; the duties of 
which ſtation he diſcharged with uncommon diligence. In 1713, 
Dr. Gibſon publiſhed his great work, entitled, Codex Jun 
« Ecclefiaſtici Anglicani ; or, the Statutes, Conſtitutions, Ca- 
cc nons, Rubricks, and Articles, of the Church of England, me- 
re thodically digeſted under their proper Heads,“ &c. &c. in folio, 
It is ſaid that this comprehenſive ſcheme was formed and carried 
on by the encouragement of his patron the Archbiſhop, whole 
hints and directions he occaſionally received for the improvement 
of it. (5) 

His Grace dying on the 14th of December, 1715, Dr. Wake, 
Biſhop of Lincaln, was nominated Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Dr. Gibſon was promoted to the See of Lincoln. In 1721, our 
Prelate was appointed Dean of the Chapel, in the room of Dr. 
Talbot, Biſhop of Durham; and, upon the death of Dr. Robin- 
ſon, in 1723, he was tranſlated to the See of London ; for ite 
important buſineſs of which dioceſe, he was particularly well quali 
fied. So ſenſible were the Miniſtry, at this time, of his peculiar 
talents, that for ſeveral years, and more eſpecially on occaſion d 
the long decline of Archbiſhop Wake's health and abilities, al 
moſt every thing that concerned the church was, in a great mes- 
ſure, left to the care of the Biſhop of London. Soo after hi 
acceſſion to this Biſhoprick, his Lordſhip procured an endowment 
from the Crown, for a regular courſe of ſermons to be preached 

on Sundays in the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, by a ſucceſſion d 
Miniſters ſelected out of both Univerſities : Theſe Preachers ar 
twelve in number, ſix from each Univerſity, appointed by the Br 
ſhop of London tor the time being; and their ſalaries are thirty 
pounds a year reſpectively, paid out of the civil liſt, His Lois 
ſhip, from his ardent zeal in the ſervice of the Church of Lug- 
land, was conſtantly on his guard againſt the attempts of ſome 
perions to procure a repeal of the Corporation and Teſt ach; 
and he diſtinguiſhed himſelt ſtill more in the ſame cauſe, by op 
poling the application of the Quakers to Parliament, for furtbef 
relief in the article of tithes, Having animated his brethren a 
the bench to concur with him, he gave the Clergy timely m 


(5) Biograph, Britau. Gen. Biog. Dict. 
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of what was — 1 and adviſed them to avert the blow 
lying to the legiſlature ; by which means the Quakers? ho 
Seal But theſe proceedings gave A 2 
Sir Robert Walpole, then Prime Miniſter, that from this time his 
Lordſhip's intereſt and authority viſibly decayed, or were in a man- 
ner loſt. Hitherto he had long been conſidered, to uſe Mr. Whi. 
fton's phraſe, as heir apparent to the See of Canterbury; but, 
s the ſame writer, his over-grown zeal againſt the promotion 
of Dr. Rundle, Chaplain to' the Lord Chancellor Talbot, on a 
ſuſpicion of Deiſm ; and the over- earneſt ſolicitations for the eaſy 
recovery of tithes to the Clergy from the Quakers, in the year 
1736, at length overfet him at Court, and procured his exclu- 
ſion from any ſuch high pretenſions. c About this time, 
likewiſe, great pains were taken to fix upon him the character of 
a haughty perſecutor, and even of a ſecret enemy to the Civil 
Eſtabliſhment. Io this end, a paſſage in the introduction to his 
Codex, which ſuggeſted the groundleſſneſs of the modern prac 
tice of ſending prohibitions to the ſpiritual from the temporal 
Courts, was leverely handled, in a pamphlet written by the Re- 
eorder of Br.ſtol, at the inſtance of Lord Hardwicke, Chief 
rake Juſtice of the King's Bench, as derogatory from the _ power 


; and ſuperintendency of that Court over all others, Nor was this 
5 the only attack that was made upon his Lordſhip-; for his princi- 
10 ples and conduct were arraigned by ſeveral intelligent and ſpirited 
f Dr. writers. But, beſides the offence which our Prelate had given to 
obin- the Miniftry, it is ſaid that he was obnoxious to the King, on a 
de rional account, becauſe he had cenſured, with a freedom becom- 
A ing his character, the frequent abuſe of maſquerades, a diverſion 
Culla 


a to which his Majeſty ſhewed a particular liking. His Lordſhip 
on d had preached againſt this diverſion in the former reign ; and he 


s, Ub now procured an addreſs to the King from ſeveral of the Biſhops, 
t mes: for the entire ſuppreſſion of ſuch peraicious amuſements. In this, 
frer i his zeal was truly commendable ; and, to his honour be it re- 
ment corded, that neither the enmity of Stateſmen, nor the frowns of 
eached Princes, could divert his attention from the duties of his paſtoral 
ſhon d office. He wrote and printed ſeveral paſtoral letters, addreſſed 
ners a Bl both to the Clergy and the Laity, in order io check the progreſs 
the By of infidelity and enthufaſm, He likewiſe publiſhed ſome viſita- 
e chin tion charges, and occaſional ſermons, together with ſeveral ſmall 
s Lore tracts againſt the prevailing immoralities of the age. Theſe laſt 
f L0g- ¶ ¶ have been often reprinted in England; and likewile in Ireland, by 
of ſome the particular recommendation of Archbiſhop Synge ; and we are 
eſt act; told that Biſhop Gibſon found, in the decline of life, more ſatis- 
, by 2 action in the repeated editions of theſe, than in his large volumes 
r furl of a diſciplinarian and controverſial nature. (4) 

— Vol. VIII. 5. 2 D His 
df 


) Whiſtou's Memoirs of his own Life, P. 219,Edit. 1758+ 
(4) Biograph. Britan. 
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His Lordſhip was very ſenſible of his decay, for fome time be. 
fore his death, and frequently complained of a languor that hung 
about him. His conſtitution was naturally flrong and vigorous, 
but he had fairly worn it down, by his unintermitted labours in a 
long courſe of ſtudy and buſineſs of various kinds. In this con- 
dition he went to Bath, where, after a ſhort continuance, he died 
on the 6th of September, 1748, with true Chriſtian fortitude, and 
in a perfect tranquillity of mind. His remains were conveyed to 
Fulham, and interred in a family vault, with no other inſcription 
than this, Edmund Gibſon, Lord Biſhop of London.” His 
Lordſhip married a fiſter of the wife of Dr. John Betteſworth, 
Dean of the Arches, and Judge of the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, whom he appointed joint executor of his laſt will, with 
George Gibfon, Eſq; his eldeſt ſurviving ſon, beſides whom he 
had twelve children, ſeven of which ſurvived him, and were all 
handſomely provided for. The writer of his Lordſhip's life, a- 
mong his A ws good qualities, ſpeaks of his works of charity, 
which, though private, there is great reaſon, he ſays, to believe 
were very conſiderable; {e) and Mr. Whiſton has recorded an in- 
ſtance of his generofity in that ſketch of the Biſhop's character, 
which, as it ſeems to be drawn with honeſty and ſimplicity, we 
ſhall give here: 

I muſt now ſay ſomewhat of Biſhop Gibſon ; one who has 
e written ſeveral devotional and practical manuals, with re- 
% putation ; one who performed divine offices in a ſober, and 
«« grave, and ſolemn way, becoming a Chriſtian Biſhop ; one of 
% {uch great generoſity, that he freely gave the 2 500l. left him 
„% by Dr. Crow, once his Chaplain, to Br. Crow's own relations, 
*« [who were in indigent circumitances] ; and one who, in the 
« reign of King George the Firſt, preached againſt that groſs 
*« Court-foolery of maſquerades, and, in the following reign, 
«6 procured an addreſs to the King from ſeveral of his brethren, 
the Biſhops, to pus them down, though without effect; which, 
* in my opinion, was an action both very bold, and very meri- 
% torious. This Biſhop has alſo publiſhed ſeveral ſober paſtoral 
letters to his dioceſe, againſt infidelity. Vet all this is done 
in ſuch a way of groſs ignorance of primitive Chriſtianity, a 
„if he had never heard of any other ſtandard but modern Popiſh 
Canons, and parliamentary laws, and political injunctions of 
Princes; like the infamous doctrine of Mr. Hobbes of Malml- 
«© bury, Nay, when that excellent Chriſtian and Confeſſor, Mr. 
„ Thomas Emlyn, was mot unjuſtly and irregularly refuſed the 
** communion at Iflington, by one of the weakeſt and fooliſhef 
of our modern enthuſiaſts, Mr. Stonehouſe, then Rector of that 
place; and Mr, Emlyn had written a ſober Chriſtian letter to 
the Biſhop of London, to defire his interpoſition for his te- 
** admillion to that holy ordinance, which Mr. Stonchouſe ue 

X not 


(-) Accouut of Biſhop Gibſon, P. 19, $0. Edit. 1753, 4t0. 
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* not till then to ſcruple giving him; he returned ſuch an an- 
« ſwer, (which I have ſeen) as referred the juſtneſs of his re- 
«« fuſal to ſome Civilians or Canoniſts only, without any thing in 
« jt like a Chriſtian Biſhop. I have ſaid, not unfrequently, that 
«« this Biſhop ſeemed to think the Church of England, as it juſt 
«« then happened to be, eſtabliſhed by modern laws and canons, 
« came down from Heaven, with the A:hanafian Creed in its hand. 
6 Ay I believe my Lord of London, with his brother 
and friend, Biſhop Smallbroke, took the moſt effeftual care of 
„all other Biſhops, that the Euſebians, or Primitive Chriſtians, 
« ſhould be publickly cured thirteen times every year, in their 
% two dioceſes, by the reading the monflrous Athanafran Creed by 
% their Clergy. Whether can believe it or not, I call it a 
* monſtrous Creed, in the words of the very learned Dr. Kuſter, 
„% who to me, many years ago, called the doctrine therein con- 
« tained, mon/irum Trinitatis. / We have likewiſe ſome ac- 
count of Biſhop Gibſon preſerved in a periodical publication, which 
was communicated by the Rev. Mr. Watkinſon, who ſpeaks in 
the higheſt terms of this eminent Prelate's ſhining talents, abilities, 
and intenſe application, and obſerves that his works, which are in 
the cabinets of the curious, and eſteemed by the Literati, have 
done ſignal ſervice to the intereſts of religion, morality, truth, and 
virtue, He alſo affures us, that his Lordſhip was a true friend to 
the Eſtabliſhed Church and Government, and as great an enemy 
to perſecution. . ** With regard to Biſhop Gibſon's private life,” 
continues this writer, be was, in every reſpect, a perfect cxcono- 
« miſt. He poſſeſſed the ſocial virtues in an eminent degree, and 
his beneficence was very extenſive.” (g 
Beſides the works which we have enumerated, his Lordſhip 
printed a Collection of Diſcourſes by Mr. Addiſon, and others of 
the Laity, againſt Atheiſm and Infidelity, and in Defence of the 
Chriſtian Revelation; to which collection he prefixed a preface, 
wherein he ſummons on his fide the greateſt maſters of reaſon and 
22 that ever this nation, or any other, could boaſt of: He 
d upon this collection as a manual of religion, proper for 
young gentlemen. He alſo made a ſelect collection of the beſt 
pieces that were written againſt Popery in the reign of King James 
the Second, and „ 821 them with a preface, in 1738, in three 


volumes, folio. (bh) g 
(f) Whiſton's Memoirs of bis ) Annual Regiſter, for the year 
eva Liſe, P. 314. 176g. 
(6) Biograph. Britan. 
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The Life of Dr. M E A P. 


R. RICHARD MEAD, one of the moſt eminent 
Phyſicians of his time, was deſcended from a diſtin- 
guiſhed family in Buckinghamſhire, but was born at 


Stepney, near London, in the year 1673. (a) His 
father, Mr. Matthew Mead, a celebrated Divine amongſt the 


con ſormiſts, had been Miniſter of this pariſh, but bong ajeied | 
0 


by the act paſſed in the year 1662, commonly called the 
mew Act, he hired another houſe in the ſame place; and having 
a numerous family, and a handſome fortune, engaged a private 
tutor fer the education of his children, who increaſed to the num+ 
ber of thirteen, his ſon Richard being the eleventh. Here they 
continued in a kind of domeſtick academy, till the diſcovery of 
that which goes by the name of the Fanatick Plot, when the fa- 
ther of this happy family being accuſed of ſome acquaintance with 
it, and dreading the violence of the times, choſe rather to conſult 
his ſafety by flight, than to rely upon his innocence, Accordingly 
he withdrew into Holland, having firſt placed his fon Richard at 
a ſchool, under the care of an eminent maſter, of his own princi- 
s. Here the young gentleman ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
he quickneſs of his parts, and an uncommon ſtrength of memory; 
and by his diligent application he made a great proficiency in the 
Latin and Greek languages. At ſeventeen years of age he was 
nt to Utrecht, to complete this preparatory part of his educa- 
tion, under the tuition of the celebrated Grævius, to whom bis 
eldeſt brother, who had likewiſe been a pupil of that Profeſlor, 


recommended him as a modeſt young man, who had already made 


fome progreſs in claſſical learning. 

Mr. Mead continued at Utrecht three years, where he imbibed 
a taſte for ſtrict propriety in the Latin language, which, without 
any peculiar elegance of ſtyle, recommended itſelf ro the publick 
in his compoſiti ns; and he made uſe of every opportunity of 


ſhewing his abilities this way. From the inſtructions and influence cf 


Grevius, he likewiſe acquired that paſhonate fondneſs for Greek and 
Roman antiquities, which being duly cultivated, exalted and adorned 
his literary character, and engaged all the polite part of the learned 
world to his intereſt, Having continued at Utrecht three 3 

ing 


(s) Amthentick Memoirs of the Life of R. Mead, M. D. 1755, 8ve- 
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being now determined to make phyſick his profeſſion, he removed to 
Leyden, where he attended Herman's Botanical Lectures, and was 
initiated into the theory and practice of medicine, by the famous 
Pitcairne, who was then Profeſſor of Phyſick in that Univerſity. 
That exact diligence which had all along diſtinguiſhed our Student, 
and which, in the courſe of time, without the advantage of any 
extraordinary talents, enabled him to riſe to the head ot his pro- 
feſion, was no leis conſpicuous at Leyden than it had been at 
Utrecht: He treaſured up every article that was ſtriking in Her- 
man's courſe of botany ; and from Pitcairne, who was ſeldom very 
communicative, out of his College, he drew ſeveral obſervations, 
which he afterwards turned to good uſe in his own writings ; tho? 
not without acknowledging to whom he was indebted for them. 
So much, indeed, was he pleaſed with this inſtructor, that he re- 
ceived his leſſons with implicit deference, and formed his own 
ractice upon the rules and principles which he had adopted from 
— (6) Mr. Mead ſpent three years alſo upon this part of his 
academica] ſtudies, and would probably have continued longer at 
Leyden, had not an opportunity offered for completing his educa. 
tion by further travel. His eldeſt brother having formed a deſign 
of viſiting Italy, in company with Dr. Thomas Pellet, (who was 
afterwards Preſident of the College of Phyſicians) and another 
gentleman, invited our Student to make a fourth in that tour. 
Such an offer was not to be rejected: It was indeed the ſummit of 
his wiſhes. He had an exact and refined taſte for every thing that 
was great and beautiful ; and in Italy he could not fail to gratify 
it, In the courſe of this tour, Mr. Mead took his degree of Doc. 
tor of Philoſophy and Phyfick at Padua; and having ſpent ſome 
ume at Naples and Rome, he returned to England in the year 
1696. Settling at Stepney, his native place, he practiſed for ſome 
years, with a ſucceſs, and ſuperiority of kill, that eſtabliſhed his 
reputation, and was a happy preſage of his future fortunes. 
In 1702, Dr. Mead publiſhed his firſt work, entitled, A Me- 

* chanical Account of Poiſons ;** a treatiſe begun many years be- 

fore, and which it required no ſmall degree of reſolution to com- 

plete: for as the properties of thoſe noxious ſubſtances on which 

t was neceſſary to try experiments, were then leſs known, the 

undertaking was the more hazardous, The Doctor, however, was 

dot intimidated : He ventured to handle vipers, to provoke them, 

and make them lay hold with their teeth on hard bodies, and by 

that means obtained their venom in all its ſtrength. When he had 

collected this poiſon, he examined it through a microſcope, and 

Ulcovered in 1c thoſe hard and cryſtalline points, from whence, 

probably, it derives all its force. He even ventured to taſte it, in 

eder to aſcertain the uſefulneſs of the method of the Pſylli, a 

Feple who were wont to ſuck the wounds made by the bite of 

ſerpentz. 


(4) Biograph, Biitan, Flloyd't Biblioth, Biograph. 
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ſerpents. To this bold experiment the Doctor was encouraged 
> So in Lucan's Pharſalia, confirmed by the — 
Celſus, who maintains that the poiſon of ſerpents is not hurtful 
in the mouth, but in a wound ; and, therefore, whoever ſucks the 
wound, will be in no danger himſelf, and will fave the life of the 
wounded . (c It is upon the ſame authority that the Doc. 
tor propoſes to revive this method of cure. He himſelf found no 
ill effects from the experiment ; and he informs us that when he 
tricd it, he was accompanied by ſome curious friends, who like. 
wiſe taſted the venom. (4) This treatiſe of Dr. Mead met with 
great applauſe at its firſt appearance; and it received ſome im. 
rovements in a ſecond edition; but it did the author ſtill more 
— in the edition which he publiſhed about forty years after. 
wards : For here he hath ſet a noble example to ſcholars, in re. 
tracting ſome of his former opinions, in owning himſelf miſtaken 
concerning ſome facts, and too haſty in ſome of his concluſions, 
In his younger days he imagined he was able to account mechani- 
cally for the effects of ſeveral poiſons, by their mixture with the 
blood ; but when he was improved by age and experience, he be+ 
came fully convinced, that there is ſomething inexplicable in their 
operation. Such is the progreſs of ſcience ! We begin, by think. ' 
ing every thing eaſy to be explained; we end, by finding that, in 
reality, few things are ſo. But whilſt the Doctor was purſuing 
| theſe inquiries, with a view of placing the 9 I 1 
ariſing from che action of poiſons, in a clearer light, he ſhewed no * 
leſs regard to the welfare ot ſociety, by ſuppreſling ſome diſcoveriei 8 
which might have tended to the improvement of the art of che- ke 
miſtry, but at the ſame time might have been highly deſtructive to P 
mankind. He aſſures us, in his Eſſay on Mineral Poiſons, that ol 
he had once in his poſſeſſion, given him by an ingenious chemik, * . 
a clear liquor, which, though ponderous, was ſo volatile, that it WW Aut 
would all fly away in the open air, without being heated; and ſo 1 K 
corroſive, that a glaſs ſtopple of the bottle which contained i, : 101 
was in a ſhort time ſo eroded, that it could never be taken out, q wa 
The fume from it was ſo thin, that if a candle was ſet at ſome 


diſtance from the bottle upon a table, the heat would direct in 05 6 
courle that way, ſo that it might be poiſonous to any one that ſit the 'S 
near to the light, and to nobody beſides. I know,” continues — N 
he, © the compoſition of this ſtygian ſpirit. But it is better tha * 
*« the world ſhould not be inſtructed in ſuch arts of death.“ (% 1 x 7 
The Account of Poiſons“ was ſoon followed by another tres trade | 
tiſe, in which our Phyſician ſet himſelf to conſider and explain ths 1 N 
influence of the ſun and moon upon the human body. This infls that h 0 
ence, which had been admitted by all antiquity, and ſeemed to u - a 
eſtabliſhed on inconteſtable phanomena, Dr. Mead ſuppoſed ton ver e 
deduci Clear fig 

Clared {} 

Medit tc 


(c) Lucan- Pharſal. Lib. 9 v. 614. 4) Account of Poiſons, 1 


Eclius de Med. Lib, 5. CT. 757 A of Poiſons, F. 5 
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deducible from the principles of planetary attraction, then lately 


diſcovered by Sir liaac Newton. This piece came out in 1704, 
when it was theught a very confiderable thing to underſtand the 
ſyſtem of that Philoſopher ; and they who did fo, were willing the 
world ſhould know it, It was the faſhion of the phyſicians, at 
that time, to introduce attraction into their art; mechanical the - 
ories, and geometrical reaſoning in phyſick, being almoſt univer- 
fally adopted. Unfortunately for Doctor Mead, this was a method 
of treating theſe iubjects, which he was not at all qualified to ſu 
rt, much leis to make a figure in; mathematical philoſophy not 
* ſuited to his talents. Of this he was very ſenſible; and he 
had alſo good ſenſe enough to acknowledge it, as far as was decent. 
But the reſolution was taken, and what was wanting in the direct 
way, we find ſupplied by a warm zeal, and indirect arguments. 
Independently of the ſyſtem, however, it was generally admitted, 
that many of the obſervations recorded in this work were of im- 
portance in practice, and it is moreover enriched with ſome curious 
remarks obtained from his ingenious Preceptor, Dr. Pitcairne, {f) 
In the preceding year, Dr, Mead had communicated to the Royal 
Society an analyſis of Dr. Bonomo's Diſcoveries relating to the 
cutaneous worms which generate the itch, having met with Bono- 
mo's original letter, in Fs travels through Italy ; and this piece, 
together with his Account of Poiſons,” procured him a place in 
the Royal Society, of which Sir Iſaac Newton was then Preſident. 
In the ſame year he was elected Phyſician to St. Thomas's Hoſpital ; 
and about the ſame time he was appointed, by the Company of 
Surgeons, to read the Anatomical ares in their Hall ; which 
office he diſcharged for fix or ſeven years with yu applauſe. 
Stepney lying at too great a diſtance, he had, upon this preferment, 
taken a houſe in Crutched Friars, where he reſided ſeven years; 
and, upon the expiration of his leaſe, he removed to a houſe in 
Auſtin Friars, in which he ſucceeded Dr. Howe, In the mean 
time, the Doctor's diſtinguiſhed application to the duties of his 
5 and his increaſing reputation, procured him further 
onours, The Univerſity of Oxford conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Phyſick ; and he was el Fellow of the 
College of Phyſicians, He was likewiſe ſo fortunate as to obtain 
the patronage of Dr, Radcliffe, which was of the moſt eſſential 
ſervice to his fortunes, That eminent Phyfician took a particular 
pleaſure in the protection and encouragement of Dr. Mead's 
riſing fame; and the Doctor, on his part, was not wanting in gra- 
titude and good offices to his patron, 

The character of our Phyſician was now ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
that he was called into conſultation on Queen Anne, two days be- 
fore her death. Her Majelty's Phyſicians (as is uſual in ſuch caſes) 
were very reſerved upon the occaſion ; but Dr. Mead, either more 
Clear ſiguted, or more bold, no ſooner law the Queen, than he de- 
clared the could not live long: finding it difficult, however, to obtain 
Ut for his opinion, he added, that it would be ſufficient to ſend 


: to 
(/ ) Biograph. Britan. Flloyd's Bibliotheca. 
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to Hanover an account of the preſent ſymptoms ; by which the 
Phyficians of that Court would immediately ſee, that, before the 
account came to them, the Queen would be no more. Dr. Rad: 
clifte, at this time, lay irrecoverably ill; and upon his death, 


which happened ſoon after, Dr. Mead ſucceeded him in Ivis houſe, 


in Bloomſbury Square, and came into the greater of His 
; ctice. The — of this new ſituation from 81 Them 
Hoſpical induced him to refign his place there, which he did in 
form on the 5th of January, 1714-15 ; when he received the unani- 
mous thanks of the Grand Committee for his ſervices, and un 
preſented with a Governor's Staff. (g 
In 1719, the nation was juſtly alarmed at the m_—_ made 
by the plague at Marſeilles; and though the French Phyfitianz 
maintained that this ſickneſs was bred in that city by à long uſe 
of bad aliment, and endeavoured to prove that it was not conta- 
gious, yet our government wiſely thought it neceſſary to take the 
affair into their conſideration; and accordingly the Lords of the 
Regency, in his Majefty's abſence, directed Mr. Craggs, then Se- 
cretary of State, to apply to Dr. Mead for his advice concerning 
the moſt effectual methods to prevent the diſeaſe from viſiting us, 
or, upon failure of that, to ſtop its progreſs. After a careful and 
diligent inquiry, the Doctor gave it as his opinion, that the pla 
is a contagious diſtemper; contrary to the principle then main- 
tained by ſome of the Engliſh, though of Turkiſh original, that 
the plague is a periodical diſeaſe, generated in the place where it 
breaks out, and not to be prevented, allayed, or cured, till it has 
taken its courſe, This opinion was approved, and a proclamation 
was immediately iſſued, ordering quarantine to be performed; 
and had the diſeaſe reached the capital, it is to be pretumes, that 
the Doctor's advice, with reſpect to lazarettoes, lines of circum- 
vallation, and purification of the air, would have been obſerved; 
but happily tbe ceſſation of the plague amongſt our neighbours 
relieved the apprehenfions of the people. How eager the pub- 
lick were for Dr. Mead's opinion on fo alarming a ſubject, 1s 
evident from the ſale of his thort ©* Diſcourſe concerning Peſti- 
« lential Contagion, and the Methods to be uſed to prevent it,” 
publiſhed in 1720, and dedicated to the Secretary ot State; of 
which no leſs than ſeven editions were printed in one year. The 
eighth, which appeared in 1723, was enlarged with a copious pre- 
face, many new oblervations, and a whole chapter on the method 
of cure; and the laſt edition, in 1744, received ſome further ad- 
ditions and improvements, The firſt edition was tranſlated into 
Latin by Mr. Mattaire ; and the eighth by Dr. Ward, Profeſſor 
of Rhetorick at Greſham, Dr. Mead uſed to wiſh that this ver- 
fion had been inſerted in the Gottingen edition of his works; or, 
at leaſt, that the gentleman who tranflated them, had been better 


acquainted with the language and meaning of his author, “ * 
| ut 


6) Authentick Memoirs, &c. P. 19. (5) Gen, Biog. Did 
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About two years after this tranſaction, the Doctor, who was em- 
loyed in the family of the Prince of Wales, was ordered by his 
Royal Highneſs to aſſiſt at the inoculation of ſome condemned 
criminals, as, in caſe of ſucceſs, the Prince intended to recom- 
mend the practice, by the illuſtrious example of his own family. 
This was one of thoſe lucky occaſions, which are often found 
5 neceſſary to the greateſt men, in making a firſt rate fortune; and 
[ our Phyfician did not fail to improve it, He examined attentively 
' all the effects of the Circaſſian operation, upon fix of the priſo- 
ners; and, not conrent with this, he cauſed the Chineſe method 
to be tried upon the ſeventh, The ſucceſs of theſe experiments 
is univerſally known; and, in conſequence thereof, the wo Prin- 
eeſſes, Amelia and Caroline, were inoculated, and had the diſ- 
temper favourably.. Such an event could not but exalt the Doc» 
tor's reputation, and prepare the way for his further advancement, 
Accordingly, on the acceſſion of his Royal maſter to the Throne, 
in the year 1727, he was appointed Phyſician in Ordinary to his 
Majeſty ; and, ſome time afterwards, he had the pleaſure to ſes 
his two ſons-in-law, Dr. Willmot and Dr. Nichols, his co-adju- 
tors in that eminent ſtation, Theſe high honours, however, it 
muſt be confeſſed, were no more than the juſt reward of his dif 
tinguiſhed merit. | 
a- Some years before this promotion, Dr. Mead having, in his 
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at delivered the Harveian Opation, and publiſhed it, together 
it with a Difſertation concerning ſome medals ſtruck at Smyrna in 
as honour of the faculty ; his poſition, that the profeſſion of phyſick 
on was in the higheſt 42 even in ancient Rome, was warmly at- 
d ; tacked by Dr. Middleton, who maintained, on the contrary, that 
lat it was confined to ſlaves, or freed- men, and not deemed worthy 
m- the attention of an old Roman. This controverſy, which was 
d; rather curious than important, was carried on, for ſome time, with 
urs no ſmall degree of aſperity, though Dr. Mead did not appear per- 
b ſonally in the defence of bis affertion ; his cauſe being — 
1 by Dr. Ward, the Greſham Profeſſor. There is reaſon, however, 

ti to believe, that the Doctor would either have qualified or con- 
t. - firmed his Thesis, had he completed a Latin — which he left 
of unfiniſhed, and which was to have been entitled, Medicina Ve- 
de * tus Collectitia ex Auctoribus antiquis non Medicis.” This 
re- literary altercation did not in the leaſt affect the Doctor's medical 
10d reputation, nor leſſen his character in the eyes of the world. Dr. 
ad. Middleton himſelf, though he treated Profeſſor Ward with the 
* utmoſt contempt, always ipoke of Dr. Mead with great reſpect. (i) 
lor lodeed our Phyſician was every way worthy of eſteem and regard, 
er» whether we conſider the qualities of his head; or of his heart; 
= ud accordingly he enjoyed the friendſhip of his contemporaries 
iter in the higheſt degree. Though he lived in times when party con- 
entions ran extremely high, yet his attachments were not 1nflu- 

ou! Vor. VIII. 5. 2 E enced 
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enced by them; nor were his connexions in the faculty formed or 
governed by any prejudices of this ſort. - He was the friend of all 
men of merit, by whatever denomination they might happen to 
be diſtinguiſhed. Thus he was intimate with Garth, Arbuthnot, 
and Freind ; and though he was himſelf zealouſly attached to the 
Government, by principle as well as gratitude, yet, when the laſt 
mentioned gentleman was committed to the Tower, on ſuſpicion 
of being concerned in Atterbury's affair, he conſtantly viſited him, 
and became one of his ſecurities at the time of his enlargement. 
What contributed moſt of all to cement the union of theſe two 
great men, was their mutual concern in a controverſy, which com- 
menced ſome years before, upon the following occaſion :—Dr, 
Mead, in the courſe of his practice, having had frequent oppor- 
tunities to experience the efficacy of purgatives, to prevent, or at 
leaſt to leſſen, the ſecondary fever, which ſo often proves fatal in 
the confluent ſmall-pox, communicated his diſcovery to ſeveral of 
his brethren, who had the greateſt ſhare in his confidence, and in 
particular to Dr. Radcliffe and Dr. Freind : The latter adopted it; 
and in his Commentary on the firſt and third Books of Hippo- 
crates's Epidemics, Which he publiſhed in 1717, he inſerted the 
letter which Dr. Mead had written to him, ſeven years before, on 
that ſubject. Theſe two gentlemen being now conſidered as aſſo- 
ciated in the ſame cauſe, a party was immediately formed both 
againſt the new practice and the favourers of it; and this brought 
on a controverſy, of which ſome account has been already given, 
in the life of Dr. Woodward, who ſtood at the head 0! the oppo- 
ſite party, and whoſe conduct excited Dr. Mead's reſentment to 
a degree which ſeems juſtly exceptionable, ſecing it had not en- 
tirely ſubſided, at the diſtance ot twenty years from the death of 
his antagoniſt : For ſo long it was, before he exhibited to the 
publick that picture of Dr. Woodward, which he has drawn in 
the preface to his Treatiſe on the Small-Pox ; in the colouriag of 
which, perhaps, he thought himſelf juſtified by the injuries he had 
received in the controverſy ; and he might moreover be tempted 
to think ſome ſuch debt due tio the memory of his deceaſed aſſoci- 
ate, Dr, Freind. (#4) | 
The ſame circumſtances which occaſioned the impriſonment of 
Dr. Freind, afforded our Phyſician another opportunity of ſigna- 
lizing his generous regard to all parts of literature, and his noble 
real for the honour of his country, Mr. Carte, who, on account 
of the ſame ſuſpicion with Dr. Freind, had fled into France, was 
employing himſelf there in collecting materials for an Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Hiſtory of 'I'huanus ; but, upon the firſt intelli- 
ence of his deſign, Dr. Mead took the affair into his own hands. 
fie perceived that the plan might be enlarged, and was deſirous 
that England might do for Thuanus more than France itſelf, by 
MG for all Europe the firſt complete edition of his immo 


iſtory. He therefore ſatisfied Mr. Carte for the pains he had 


en, 


(4) Biogsapb- Rias. Cen · Mog. Dict. 
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ken, and engaged an able editor, who publiſhed the work in 


1733, in ſeven volumes, folio, finiſhed with an high degree of 
elegance and ſplendour. Our learned and liberal Patron of arts 
and ſciences had ſoon another opportunity of diſtinguiſhing his ge- 
neroſity and patriot ſpirit, Without his — 5 there is 
reat reaſon to fear, that Mr. Sutton's invention to clear ſhips, 
and other cloſe. and confined places, from foul and corrupted air, 
by the means of fire, would have ſhared the ſame fate with many 
other uſeful diſcoveries, which ignorance, jealouſy, and oftentimes 

ivate intereſt, have ſtifled in their birth. But the Doctor be- 
ing convinced, at firſt ſight, of the advantages of this method, 
was determined to ſupport it to the utmoſt of his power. Accord- 
ingly he engaged the Lords of the Admiralty to order a trial of 
the new machine to be made; at which he himſelf, and ſeveral 
Fellows of the Royal Society, whom he had intereſted in the ſame 
cauſe, aſſiſted. He likewiſe preſented a memorial to the Royal 
Society, wherein he demonſtrated its ſimplicity and efficacy; (1 
and he moreover cauſed a model of it to be made in copper, at 
the charge of two hundred pounds, which he depoſited in their 
Muſeum. At laſt, after ten years tedious ſoliciaation, he did ob- 
tain, trom the Lords of the Admiralty, an order to Mr. Sutton, to 
provide all the ſhips of the Royal Navy with this uſeful machine 3 
and a draught, with a deſcription, being publiſhed in 1749, the 
Doctor enriched the book with A Treatiſe on the Scurvy.” 
He drew his materials from the accurate obſervations on that ter- 
rible diſeaſe in Lord Anſon's voyage; and founding his directiona 
on theſe, he has given ſuch rules as may be of uſe to prevent thoſe 
calamities which have fo often obſtructed the ſucceſs of naval ex- 
peditions. | 

Being arrived at an age when retirement becomes neceſſary, Dr, 
Mead had declined the Preſidentſhip of the College of Phyſicians, 
which was offered to him in the year 1744. He did not, how- 
ever, ſuffer the evening of his life to paſs away in an uſeleſs man- 
ner, but employed his leiſure in reviſing his former works, and 
compoling new treatiſes, His piece upon the ſmall-pox and 
mealles had been many years under his hands, but it did not ap- 
pear till 1747 ; our learned and judicious Phyſician having em- 
ployed much care and attention in poliſhing and perfecting a work, 
tounded on the experience acquired by a long and ſucceis ful prac- 
tice; and accordingly it is much eſteemed by the faculty, fr its 
kmplicity, fidelity, and precifion, as an elementary treatiſe. He 
publiſhed it in Latin, under this title, De Variolis et Morbillis 
** Dillertatio,” and annexed to it a tranſlation from the ——_ 

2 E 2 0 


10 It is printed in Phil. Tranſ- that the air will be drawn through 
No. 462. — The method is, to lay that pipe, when the fire-hole and 
a pipe irom the hold into the hole the aſh-hole are both cloſed up with 
mat receives the aſhes, falling from tight thin doors, —Biograph, Britan, 
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of Rhaſes, in order to ſhew the conformity of the practice of the 
Arabs, with that which had been ſo well explained and illuſtrated 
by Sydenham,- Freind, and Boerhaave, It was the laſt of theſe 
great men who, at his requeſt, had ſent him a copy of the only 


remaining Arabick manuſcript of Rhaſes's treatiſe, which is pre- 


ſerved at Leyden, It was tranſlated by three of the greateſt maſ- 
ters in that language, Neg, Gagnier, and Hunt, A conſtant 
correſpondence Rad long ſubſiſted between Dr. Mead and Boers 
haave, who had been Fellow-Students at Leyden, They com- 


municated to each other their obſervations and projects; and, 


what is never to be found but among truly great men, they were 
friends, though rivals, and never loved each other the leſs for dif. 
fering in ſome particulars, In Dr, Mead's Treatiſe of Poiſons, 
we meet with two caſes of the hydrophobia communicated by 
Boerhaave ; and it was on the obſervation of his friend, that the 
Profeſſor of Leyden declared in favour of inoculation ; Yet the 
Engliſh Phyſician did not approve of the Leyden Profeſſor's no- 
tion of the poſſibility of curing the ſmall-pox without ſu tion, 
and the latter as little reliſhed what to him appeared the prema- 
ture uſe of purgatives in the ſame diſtemper. (m) 

In 1749, Dr. Mead publiſhed a Treatiſe, entitled, Medicg 
« Sacra,” The deſign of this piece, which is a commentary on 
the principal diſeaſes mentioned in the Bible, was to reconcile thoſe 

lons to the Bible, who reject it under a pretence of its diſagree- 
ing with our knowledge ot nature. The Doctor remarks, that 
the Commentators on the Scriptures were not ſufficiently ſkilled in 
or to be able rightly to underſtand thoſe expreſſions in the 
acred Writers, which relate to the economy or the diſorders of 
the human body. This defect, therefore, he attempts to ſupply. 
In the famous queſtion concerning the Demoniacs in the Goſpel, 
he looked upon it as an honour, to have adopted the opinion of his 
relation, the learned Joſeph Mede, who maintains that theſe De- 
moniacs were only Jenatick and epileptick perſons. The laſt, and, 
perhaps, the moſt uſeful of all ih: Doctor's works, was his “ Mo- 
* nira et Præcepta Medica.” In theſe medical precepts and 
cautions, he freely communicates, with a candour and ſimplicity 
characteriſtical of a great man, all the diſcoveries that his long 
practice and experience had opened to him, with regard to diffe- 
rent diſeaſes, and their ſeveral cures, concluding with many ſalutary 
precepts for preſerving the organs of the body, and the faculties 
of the mind, intire and perfect to a good old age. And it muſt 
be confeſſed that the Phyſician, who, at the age of fourſcore, 
reaches the art of longevity, delivers his leſſons with a peculiar 
grace, and to the beſt — This book deſerves to be looked 
upon as a valuable legacy, not only on account of its intrinſick 
merit, but as it holds forth to publick imitation the excellent diſ- 
oſition and uſeful ſervices of its author, To be able to account in 
tuch a manner to poſterity for the uſe of his time; to _— 


(m) Biograph, Britan, 
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the laſt moments of his life to the advancement of ſcience, and the 

of mankind ; how worthy is that man to have lived, who 
7 employed ! (, Soon after this rg our bene- 
volent and amiable Phyſician found himſelf no longer in a con- 
dition to finiſh any thing. The natural infirmities of old age in- 
creaſed upon him : He grew weaker and weaker every day ; till 
at length, after a ſhort confinement to his bed, he expired on the 
16th of February, 2754, without any vifible figns of pain, and int 

& tranquillity of mind. On the 23d, his body was depoſited 
in a vault in the Temple church; and, ſoon after, his ſon erected 
2 handſome marble monument to his memory, in the North- ſide 
of the body of Weſtminſter- Abbey. 

Dr. Mead married, in the year 1699, a daughter of Mr, John 
Marſh, merchant, in London, who brought him eight children; 
of whom four died in their infancy. Of the reit, three were 
daughters; two of whom (as we have ſeen) were married to emi- 
nent Phyſicians; and the other was married to a gentleman in 
Lincolnſhire. The mother bf theſe children dying in 1719, the 
Doctor married, in the year 1724, a daughter of Sir Rowland 
Alfton, of Odell, in Bedfordſhire, Bart. but had no iſſue by her, 
This lady ſurvived him. 

During almoſt half a century, Dr. Mead was at the head of his 
profeflion ; and his practice brought him in, one year, upwards of 
ſeven thouſand pounds, and, for ſeveral years, between five and 
fix thouſand: Yer, notwithſtanding his great gains, he did not 
die very rich. His benevolent and generous temper was conſtant- 
ly exerciſed in acts of charity. Clergymen, and, in general, all 
men of learning, were welcome to his advice ; and his doors were 
always open every morning to the moſt indigent, whom he alſo 
frequently aſſiſted with his purſe. Being likewiſe perſuaded, that 
what he got from the publick, could not be more honourably be- 
ſtowed, than in the advancement of ſcience, and the encourage- 
ment of the learned, he appropriated a good part of his revenues 
to theſe purpoſes, He built a gallery in his large and ſpacious 
houſe, in Great-Ormond-itreet, for his favourite furniture; his pic- 
tures, and his antiquities. His library (as it appeard by the cata- 
logue publiſhed the year after his death) conſiſted of more than 
ten thouſand volumes ; in which he ſpared no expence for ſcarce 
and ancient editions; for copies well choſen and highly preſerv- 
ed; for the richeſt and moſt durable bindings ; all the ornaments 
correſponding with the value of the authors, and the exact and 
refined taſte of the owner. His Latin, Greek, and Oriental 
manuſcripts, made no inconſiderable part of his literary treaſure. 
His collection of antiques, medals, coins, prints, and drawings, 

, was 


0 The three laſt- mentioned taken notice of before, were tray» 
works were written and publiſhed flated into Engliſh, under the au- 
in Latin, and, with the Doctor's thor's inſpection, by Thomas Stack, 
other two pieces in that language, M. D. F. R. S. 
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was equalled by nothing in the kingdom, in the hands of a pri. 
vate man, Several pieces of ancient 2 and, among others, 
that of the Court of Auguſtus, found at Rome in the year 17375, 
had coſt him vaſt ſums; and as for his collection of pictures by 
the greateſt maſters, they had been choſen with ſo much judgment, 
that, after his death, they were fold for fix or ſeven hundred poundy 
more than they coſt, His books and antiquities ſold allo very 
well ; ſo that, notwithſtanding the extraordinary port, no ways 
inferior to that of a Nobleman, which he always maintained, it is 
ſaid that, after the diſcharge of all his debts, there remained not 
much leſs than twenty thouſand pounds. Ce The great and cu- 
rious collection which Dr. Mead had thus made, was not reſerved 
for his own uſe alone, but was freely open to the inſpection and 
uſe of others. Ingenious men were ſure of finding, at his houſe, 
the beſt helps in almoſt all cheir undertakings ; and nothing pleaſed 
him more, than to be the owner of any thing that could 2 ſuch 
purpoſes. He was fond of giving encouragement to the greateſt 
projects, and of ſeeing them executed under his own eyes. He 
conſtantly kept in his pay a great number of ſcholars and artiſts 
of all kinds, who were continually at work for him, or rather for 
the publick ; and as he was a perfect judge of whatever is excel. 
lent, ſo he admitted nothing elſe into his collection. His re 
tion, not only as a phyſician, but as a ſcholar, was fo univerſally 
eſtabliſhed, that he correſponded with all the principal literati in 
Europe. The cabinet of the French King was enriched by many 
KATE 1 preſents from him ; and he received in return a variety of 
curiofities, The King of Naples ſent to requeſt of him a com- 
plete collection of his works; and in return preſented him with 
the firſt two volumes of Signor Bajardi, which may be looked upon 
as an introduction to the collection of the antiquities of Hercu- 
laneum ; and, at the ſame time, this Prince invited him to his 
own palace, that he might have an opportunity of ſhewing him all 
thoſe valuable monuments of antiquity, The Doctor's years alone, 
as he owned to ſeveral of his friends, prevented his taking 2 
Journey ſo ſuited to his taſte and inclination, Nothing did more 
honour 


(„) Of this ſum he bequeathed tue of the will of Sir Thomas 
gool. to each family of his grand - Reeves, Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
children, the iſſue of his three Common Pleas, His Lordſhip*s 
daughters, and the reſt came into wife was the widow of a merchant 
the hands of his only ſon, Richard in London, by whom ſhe had a ſon, 
Mead, Eſq. The Doctor's eldeſt who dying before his mother, be- 


brother, who, having been bred to 
the law, and called to the bar, be- 
eame very eminent in his profeſſion, 
and was choſen a Bencher of Lin- 
coln's Inn, had, at his death, in the 
year 1732, left this nephew a ſor- 
tune of thirty thouſand pounds; 
beſides which he was poſſeſſed of an 
eflatc of about 8gol. a year, by vir» 


queathed to her the eſtate juſt men- 
tioned, which ſhe requeſted Sir 
Thomas to diſpoſe of, at his deceaſe, 
to Dr. Mead, who was a Ciſtant te- 
lation, to whom ſhe was indebted 
for her recovery from a dangerous 
diſorder, and be whom {he cates 
taincd the higboſt regard. 
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honour to this patron of learning, than the free and conſtant ac- 
ceſs of men of different qualifications to his table, who were each 
employed the reſt of the day at his peculiar work or ſtudy, being 
ſurrounded with objects capable of inſtructing them, or exciting 
their emulation. The Doctor was frequently the only man in 
company, who was acquainted with all their different languages, 
and was able to JU the office of an interpreter to them all. 
No foreigner, of any learning, taſte, or even curioſity, ever came 
to London without being introduced to Dr. Mead: It would have 
been a ſhame to return home, without having ſeen him. On theſe 
occaſions his table was always open, where the magnificence of 
Princes was united with the pleaſures of Philoſophers. The Doc- 
tor was likewiſe conſulted by foreign phyſicians ; from Ruſſia, 
Pruſſia, Denmark, and other places; and his correſpondence with 
them was regulated by that zeal for the good of mankind, and 
the glory of his country, which was his prevailing principle. It 
was this which engaged him in ſo many ſchemes of publick utility. 
The wealthy citizen, Mr. Guy, was induced by his perſuaſions to 
lay out his immenſe fortune in building a new hoſpital for the re- 
ception and maintenance of the wretched and indigent, who are 
diſcharged out of all others as incurable. He was alſo a benefac- 
tor to all the other hoſpitals, and one of the firſt ſubſcribers to the 
Foundling ; that noble inſtitution, which will for ever endear the 
name of Captain Coram to his country, ( and which, at its firſt 
eſtabliſhment, was much indebted to the encouragement and af. 
ſiſtance of Dr. Mead. In a word, the benevolence and generoſity 
of this great and good man were unbounded; and the motto 
which he had cholen for himſelf, Nen Sibi ſed Toti, was truly 
characteriſtick of the ſpirit and tenour of his life and conduct. 29 


(p) Several eminent and worthy 
merchants, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, reſolved to 1 yr the 
foundation of an hoſpital for de- 
ſerted young children, after the 
laudable example of foreign nations; 
but were prevented from doing any 
thing more in this grand undertak- 
ing, at that time, than by their wills 
to bequeath ſome large benefattions 
to be paid to ſuch an hoſpital, fo 
{oon as it ſhould be erected; which 
was happily effefted by Thomas 
Coram, a commander of a ſhip 
in the merchant's ſervice ; who, in 


ne reign of George the Second, 


having gained a perfect knowledge 
of the premiſes, quitted his employ, 
and embarked 1n the proſecution of 
this foundation. is unwearied 
diligence in this good cauſe was at 
length crowned with ſucceſs : Hi 

Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to 


approve of the ſcheme, and ac- 


cordiagly, in council, paſſed a li- 

cenſe tor erecting an hoſpital for 

foundlings, which was — 

confirmed by his Royal charter, 

bearing date the 17th of Ottober, 

1739.—Maitland's Hiſt. of London, 
ol. I, P. 390. 
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mer, was born in the year 1661, being the eldeſt fan of 

Sir Edward Harley, a deſcendent of an ancient and il- 

luſtrious family, He received a private education at 
Shilton, near Burford, in Oxfordſhire, under the tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Birch, a Diſſenting Miniſter, Ca who had the honour 
of educating many other young 1 who afterwards adorned 
the Senate, and filled ſome of the higheſt ations with deſerved 
applauſe. Here Mr. Harley laid the foundation of that extenſive 
learning and knowledge by which he was ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed, 
and which contributed ſo much to his advancement. {6} 

Sir Edward Harley, and this his eldeſt ſon, were great favouren 
of the Revolution; inſomuch that they raiſed a troop of horſe, at 
their own expence. Upon the acceſſion of King William and 
Queen Mary, Mr. Harley obtained a ſeat in Parliament, being 
elected for Tregony, in Cornwall; and afterwards he repreſented 
the town of Radnor, till he was called up to the Houſe of Lads. 
He had not been long in Parliament, before he began to diſplay 
his abilities, His genius was turned to politicks ; and by his in- 
duſtry and application he had acquired a maſterly knowledge of 
the forms and records of Parliament. This made him a formida- 
able opponent ; and the Court ſoon felt his power. The circum- 
ſtances of the times conſpiring with his ambitious temper, in- 
duced him to join the Tories in their oppoſition ; and he engaged 
in ſuch meaſures as gave the Miniſtry no ſmall uneafinefs, at the 
ſame time that it rendered the oppoſition extremely popular. Of 
this ſort was the bill for the excluſion of Place-men from the 
Houſe of Commons, and the bill for Triennial Parliaments. (/ 
This laſt obje& had long engaged the attention of the Houſe of 
Commons; and when they met in the year 1694, the firſt thing 
they did, was to order Mr. Harley to prepare and bring in a bil 
for the frequent meeting and calling of Parliaments ; which v3 

. a point 


(a) Burnet's Hiſtory of his own (c) Burnet's Hiſtory of his own 
Times, Vol. II. b. 255. Fol. Edit. Times, Vol. II. P. 109. 
(4) Collius's Peerage, Biog. Did. 


REA HARLEY, Earl of Oxford and Earl Morti. 
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z point they determined to inſiſt upon. Accordingly he drew up 
the bill, which ſoon. paſſed both Houſes, and received the Royal 
aſſent. From this time Mr. Harley continued to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf in the Houſe of Commons; and on the 11th of February, 
1700-1, he was choſen their Speaker, The Tories, who were 
now brought into the ſervice of his Majeſty, had fixed their eves 
upon him, for the management of the Houſe of Commons : And 
ſuch was his dexterity, that he made both the High Church party 
and the Diſſenters depend upon him. (4 That Parliament being 
diſſolved the ſame year, and a new one called, he was again 
choſen Speaker, on the 31ſt of December, by a majority of four- 
teen votes; though the King and Court inclined to his competitor, 
Sir Thomas Littleton. (e. The ſame honour was conferred upon 
him, a third time, in the firſt Parliament called by Queen Anne ; 
and in April, 1704, he was ſworn of her Majeſty's Privy-Coun- 
cil; and, in the following month, was appointed one of the Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. 

He had not been long in this high office, before he found an 
alteration in the diſpoſition of the Queen, which flattered him 
with hopes infinitely more ambitious than the acting under the 
direction of the Lord Treaſurer,* Godolphin, and the Duke of 
Marlborough. Mrs. Maſham, a diſtant relation of the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough, who had been placed, by her Grace, about the perſon 
of her Miſtreſs in the office of Woman of the Bedchamber, was every 
day undermining her benefactreſs in the favour of the Sovereign; 
and as ſhe was alſo nearly related to Mr. Harley, ſhe employed 
all her credit to eſtabliſh him in the ſupreme confidence with her 
Majefly. By her means he had frequent ſecret interviews with 
the Queen; and in theſe interviews he expatiated largely on the 
indignity offered to Royalty in rendering the Sovereign ſubſervient 
to the views and intereſt of one family, and their connexions ; of 
cloſetting up the Queen from the knowledge and the approach of 
thoſe of her ſubjects, who had a pretence from their birth and 
ſituation to ſuch an honour ; and he inculcated a maxim, which 
is good 1n itſelf, though, very unhappily for this country, it has 
never been either judiciouſly purſued, or fairly intended ; and that 
is, the utility of forming a Miniſtry promiſcuouſly of Whig and 
Tory, without reſpect to party feud and party principle. Such 
language was extremely acceptable to her Majeſty, who impa- 
tiently defired to put herſelf under the direction of new Gover- 
nors, in the ſpecious hope of ſeeing herſelf at the head of a 
Miniſtry eatirely ſubſervient to her will. But her wiſhes were 
diſappointed, and the counſels of Mr. Harley fruſtrated, by the 
violent rage of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, on the unexpected 
diſcovery of Mrs. Maſham's influence, and the ſubſequeat cenduct 

Vor. VIII. 5. 2 F of 


J Burnet's Hiſtory, Vol. II. 15 Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
F. 255. VIII. P. 229, 8vO. Edu. 1739. 
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of the Duke, and the Treaſurer. 'Theſe Lords complained to her 
Majeſty of Mr. Harley's behaviour, and not 2 a ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer, threatened to reſign their places, unleſs ſhe diſmiſſed 
him from his ſtation. Notwithſtanding this, her Majeſty ſeemed 
inclined to ſupport him, at all events; but Mr. Harley thinking 
it prudent for the preſent to give way to the power of the party, 
reſigned his place. This happened in February, 1707-8 ; but 
both the Queen and her Secretary determined to avail themſelves 
of the firſt favourable opportunity to get rid of a Miniſtry which, 
for different reaſons, were equally intolerable to them both. / 
Accordingly, from this time, Mr. Harley found means to foment 
the jealouſies, which the Duke of Marlborough's having en- 
groſſed all the re offices of the State had occaſioned in both 
parties, to ſuch a height, that when the Parliament met in 1708, 
ſevere obſervations were made in both Houſes, on the general con- 
duct of affairs, and an inquiry into the management of the war 
was ſet on foot. But in the midſt of theſe proceedings, which 
were calculated to throw diſgrace on thoſe who had the manage- 
ment of publick affairs, a ſudden alarm from France, (who had 
concerted meaſures in favour of the Pretender, and prepared every 
thing for a deſcent on Scotland) by equally terrifying all parties, 
ſtrengthened the hands of the Miniſtry ; and the ſpeedy relief of 
the nation from theſe fears, which ran ſo high as to endanger the 
ublick credit, together with a ſucceſsful campaign in Flanders, 
bade fair to render permanent the power which the uke of Marl. 
borough, and the Earl of Godolphin, had acquired by the re- 
moval of Mr. Harley, and to eſtabliſh the influence of the Junto 
over the Councils of England, beyond the ability even of the 
Queen to ſhake. However, a cabal, of which her Majeſty was 
at the head, was forming in her Court, to undermine this power 
and influence; and, in the year 1710, a change of the Miſtry 
began to take place, Her Majelty diſmiſſed the Earl of Sunder- 
land from the office of Privy Seal; and, ſoon after, the Lord 
Treaſurer, Godolphin, was removed, and the Treaſury was put in 
commiſſion. Mr. Harley was hereupon conſtituted one of the 
Commiſſioners, and at the ſame time appointed Chancellor and 
Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer, and ſworn of her Majeſty's 
Privy Council. His activity in the Houſe of Commons continued: 
He led his party to inquire into ſeveral = abuſes in the victual- 
ling of the navy, which had too long been connived at; and be 
exerted himſelf in other matters of importance. But at this time 
there appeared in that Houſe a new combination of Tories, of the 
higheſt — who thought the Court was yet in ſome management 
with the Whigs, which they imputed to Mr. Harley; and there- 
upon they began to form themſelves in oppoſition to hum, . 
P 


(J) Macaulay's Hiſt. of Eng- Edit,—Buract's Hiſtory of his ow 
land from the Revolution to, the Times, Vol, II. P. 487, 4 
preſent Time, Vol, I. P. 187, 4to. Folio. 
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preſſed their jealouſy of him, on ſeveral occaſions ; but his credit 
was re-eſtabliſhed by a very fingular incident, which had well 
nigh proved of fatal conſequence to him. The Marquis de Guiſ- 
card, a Frenchman, who bad abandoned his country, and had 
been recommended to our Court by the Dake of Savoy as a man 
capable of doing t ſervice, found means, during his refidence 
in England, to infinuate himſelf into the friendſhip of Mr. St. 
John, (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke) and many of his ſchemes 
meeting with the approbation of the Miniſtry, he was allowed a 
penſion of four hundred pounds, This precarious allowance, how- 
ever, did not ſatisfy his deſires. He thought it too mean a recom- 
pence of his ſervices ; and had endeavoured to obtain an audience 
of the Queen, with a view to demand more conſiderable appoint- 
ments. But his endeavours were vain. He had been renounced 
by Mr. St. John, the former companion of his pleaſures; Mr. 
Harley was his enemy, and all acceſs to her Majeſty was denied. 
Enraged by theſe diſappointments, he attempted to make his peace 
with the Court of France, and offered his ſervices in a letter to 
one Moreau, a banker, in Paris; but his letter being intercepted, 
and brought to the Cabinet- Council, a meſſenger was ſent to ap- 
prehend him. He was found walking in St. James's Park; and 
when the meſſenger diſarmed him, he exhibited marks of guilty 

confuſion and deſpair, and begged to be killed directly. Bein 

conveyed to the Cock-Pit in a fort of frenzy, as he wait 
without, he took up a penknife which lay in a ftandiſh, un- 
perceived by his attendants; and when he was brought before 
the Council to be examined, and queſtioned about his letter, 
he deſired to ſpeak in private with Secretary St. John, whom, 
in all probability, he had re ſolved to aſſaſſinate: His requeit being 
refuſed, he ſaid, That's hard ! not one word!“ and Mr. St. 
John being out of his reach, he ftepped up to Mr. Harley, and 
exclaiming, Have at thee, then, ſtabbed him in the breaſt 
with the penknife which he had concealed. The knite broke up- 
on the bone, without penetrating into the cavity ; but he repeated 
the blow with ſuch force, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
i] to the ground. Mr. St. John ſeeing him fall, cried out, The 
« villain has killed Mr. Harley,” and drew his (word. Several 
other Members of the Council followed his example, and wounded 
Guiſcard in ſeveral places, who, notwithſtanding, made a deipe- 
rate de ſence, till he was overpowered by the metfengers and ſer- 
vants, and dragged from the Council-chamber, which he had filled 
with terrar, tumult, and confuſion, His wounds, thoug' dan- 
gerous, were not mortal; but he was ſullen, and did not willingly 
ſuomit himſelf to the ſargeons ; and he died of a gangrene o ca- 
honed by the bruiſes he had received. This attempt upon the 
lite of Mr. Harley, by a perſon who wanted to eſtabliſh a traitorous 
correlpoadence with France, extinguiſhed the jealouſics oi the 
party which was forming againſt him in the toute oi Commons z 
and both Houles addreſſed the «Queen upon the occalioa, expreſung 
TE 2 their 
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their great concern at ſuch a barbarous and villainous attempt, and 
declaring their belief, that Mr. Harley's fidelity to her Majeſty had 
drawn upon him the hatred of all the abeitors of Popery and fac. 
tion, Mr, Harley's wound was not dangerous, but it confined him 
for ſome weeks ; and when it was almoſt healed, and the Houſe of 
Commons was informed that he would in a few days come abroad, 
they reſolved to congratulate his eſcape and recovery, According. 
ly, upon his attending the Houſe on the 26th of April, he wa 
congratulated by the Speaker, in a premeditated ſpeech, which, 
with Mr. Harley's anſwer, was ordered by the Houſe to be 
rinted. (g. 
5 Upon — examination of the publick accounts, which had been 
ſet on foot by Mr. Harley, it appeared that prodigious ſums re- 
mained unprovided for in the different departments of the war; 
and it was now become an accuſtomed practice to grant, at every 
new ſeſſion of Parliament, more money than could be raiſed within 
the year. This required attention; and Mr. Harley propoſed to 
the Commons a project for ſatisfying all the publick debts, and 
for making good all deficiencies of ſupplies. His propoſals met 
with great applauſe; and when the Queen, ſoon after, created 
him an Earl, by the double title of Oxford and Mortimer, the 
reamble to the patent ſet forth, that he had redeemed the nation 
om robbery, by putting a ſtop to the growing embezzlement of 
the publick money, had reſtored publick credit, and had rendered 
the nation great ſervice for many years. At the ſame time her 
Majeſty conferred upon him the office of Lord Treaſurer ; and, in 
1712, he was ele a Knight Companion of the moſt noble 
Order of the Garter. , Every circumſtance in the ſtate of af- 
fairs co-operated to induce the Treaſurer to deliver the nation 
from the curſe of a ruinous war; but it was not till the laſt day 
of March, 1713, that the peace of Utrecht, ſo long in agitation, 
was ſigned by all the belligerent powers, except the — 
The concluſion of this peace meeting with the approbation of both 
Houſes of Parliament, promiſed fair to eſtabliſh the power of the 
Miniſtry ; but, inſtead of that, his Lordſhip ſoon found that he 
had offended all parties by the endeavours he had uſed to keep in 
with them all. The contentions and divifions which aroſe upon 
this occaſion were greatly increaſed by the ambitious variance of 
the Earl, and the Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke : The latter of theſe 
Noblemen had long felt, with an impatient diſdain, the mortif- 
cation of acting under a Miniſter whoſe abilities he regarded a 
infinitely inferior to his own ; and the jealouſy of Lord Oxford, 
which excited him to treat his rival with great negle&, and often 
to diſappoint him in matters of pecuniary intereſt, increaſed 
the reſentment of Bolingbroke to 2 height which at length over- 
came all thoſe conſiderauons of prudence and mutual ſafety, ** 


(z) Burnet, Vol. II. P. 566. Smollet's Hiſt, of England, Vol. X. P. . 
Collins's Peerage, Vol. II. Pt. 2. P. 389. (5) Collins's Peerage» 
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had hitherto directed his conduct. Lady Maſham, by whoſe in- 
tereſt with the Queen the Earl of Oxford held fo high a place in 
her confidence, was likewiſe now at enmity with the Miniſter, on 
being thwarted in the line of intereſt ; and the Queen, influenced 
by her favourite, began to look upon his Lordſhip with diſ- 

leaſure. At the ſame time, Lord Bolingbroke inſinuated him- 

f into the confidence of that Lady, and by this communication 

ined ground in the good opinion of his Sovereign, while the 
Freaſurer loſt it in the ſame proportion. Thus the perſon who 
had been the author of the Earl's elevation, was now uſed as the 
inſtrument of his diſgrace. The Queen was ſenſibly affected with 
theſe diſſenſions, which ſhe interpoſed her advice and authority by 
turns to appeaſe ; but their mutual animoſity continued to rankle 
under an exterior accommodation. Ci Thus matters went on till 
the 27th of July, 1714, when, after a very acrimonious dialogue 
had paſſed between Lady Maſham and the Earl, in the preſence of 
the Wen, he was deprived of his ſtaff, This event happened 
but a few days before her Majeſty's death, which was haſtened by 
the confuſion and diſorder that this ſudden act occaſioned at Court, 
and by the violent altercation which paſſed between the Miaiſters 
at the Council Board, during a long debate, at which, though ex- 
tremely indiſpoſed, ſhe was obliged to attend. 

Soon after the acceſſion of his Majeſty, King George, the Par- 
liament began their attack on the late Miniitry, by an inguiry in- 
to their conduct in regard to the peace of Utrecht ; in conſe» 
quence of which, the Earl of Oxford was impeached by the Houſe 
of Commons of high treaſon, and bigh crimes and miſdemeanors; 
and, on the 16th of July, 1715, his Lordſhip was committed to 
the Tower, by the Houle of Lords, There he remained a pri- 
ſoner almoſt two years, when, upon his preſenting a petition to 
the Houſe of Lords, praying, that his impriſonment might not be 
indefinite, a day was fixed tor his trial, and the Houſe of Com- 
mons was made acquainted with this determination, Hereupon 
the neceſſary meaſures were taken, and a Committee appointed by 
the Houſe of Commons, to be the managers for making good 
the articles of impeachment, At the appointed time, the Peers 
repaired to the Court in Weſtminſter-Hall, where Lord Cowper 
preſided as Lord-Steward: The Commons were afſembled as a 
Committee of the whole Houſe. The King, the reſt of the 
Royal Family, and the Foreign Miniſters, aſſiſted at the ſolemnity. 
The Earl of Oxford was brought from the Tower ; and the articles 
of impeachment were read, with his anſwers, and the replication 


of 


(i) They meet every day at the ** part, I hear they give one another 
„Cabinet,“ ſays one of Swift's “ ſuch names, as nobody but Mi- 


.correlpondents at that time ; * they © nifters of State could bear, with- 


ky often cat, and drink, and walk ** out cutting throats,” — Hawkel- 
together, as if there was no ſort worth's Edition of Swifi's Lettets, 

_ 

ol dilagrecment; aud when they Lett, 137. 
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of the Commons. Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſtanding up to make 
the firſt article, Lord Harcourt fignified to their Lordſhips, — 
had a motion to make, and they adjourned to their own houſe. 
There he repreſented, that a t deal of time would be unne · 
ceffarily conſumed, in going all the articles of impeach- 
ment; whereas if the Commons would make the two articles 
for high treaſon, the Earl of Oxford would forfeit both life and 
eftate, and there would be an end of the matter. He therefors 
moved, that the Commons might not be admitted to proceed, un- 
til judgment ſhould be firſt given upon the articles for high trea. 

fon ; and this motion was carried in the affirmative. i 
duced a warm diſpute between the to Houſes, concerning — 
reſpective rights, which continued ſome days; but the Lords ad- 
— to their reſolution, and ſent a meſſage to the Lower-Houſe, 
ting, that they intended ently to proceed on the trial of 
the Earl of — The ot res no regard to this inti- 
mation; but adjourned to the third day of July. The Lords re- 
pairing to Weſtminſter-Hall, on the firſt of this month, took their 
places, ordered the Earl to be brought to the bar, and made pro- 
clamation for his accuſers to appear. Having waited a quarter of 
an hour, they adjourned to their own Houſe, where, after ſome 
debate, the Earl was acquitted : then returning to the Hall, they 
voted, That he ſhould be ſer at liberty. The how- 
ever, in order to expreſs their ſenſe of his Lordſhip's demerit, 

ented an addreſs to the King, deſiring he might be 
out of the intended act of grace; with which requeſt his Majeſty 
promiſed to comply, and in the mean time forbad the Earl to 
appear at Court. (4) 

At the time of his impeachment, his Lordſhip had betrayed no 
ang of fear, but behaved with great fortitude and compo- 
ure ; being, as he ſaid, juſtified by his own conſcience, and there- 
fore unconcerned for the life of an infignificant old man : And 
we are told by one who was well acquainted with the tranſaction 
of thoſe times, that as his Lordſhip ſeemed more formed for ad- 
verſity than proſperity, ſo at the time of his acquittal, the accla- 
mations were as great as upon any occaſion, and that he had then 
many more friends, than ever he had before, in any part of his 


life. C4) This firmneſs of the Earl of Oxford under difficulties - 


and afflictions has been finely celebrated by Mr. Pope; and par · 
ticularly in the following beautiful lines: 


A ſoul ſupreme, in each hard inſtance tried, 

«© Above all pain, all paſſion, and all pride, 
The rage of power, the blaſt of publick breath, 
The lult of lucre, and the dread of death.” (u 


From 


(+) $mollet, Vol. X. (J) Swifts Letters, by Hawkeſworth, Lett. 17% 
( Dedication of Parnellc's Pocms. 
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| From this time his Lordſhip lived in retirement ; and being a 
man of taſte and letters, cultivated the acqueintance of his inge- 
nious and learned friends, Pope and Swift were of this number; 

the latter; who knew him well, has left us a character of his 
Candle, which he proſeſſes to have drawn with impartiality. 
But the Earl was not only an encourager of literature, and a pa- 
tron of genius, but he was the greateſt collector, in his time, of 
all curious books'in print and manulcript, eſpecially thoſe concern- 
ing the hiſtory of his own country, which were preſerved and much 
augmented by his ſon ; and the collection now makes a capital 
part of the Britiſh Muſeum. Thus his Lordfſhip's laſt years paſſed 
away, with as much ſerenity and enjoyment as the impaired ſtate 
of his health and ſtrength would permit; till at length his conſti- 
tution yielded to the frequent attacks of ſickneſs and pain. He 
died on the 21ſt of May, 1724, in the fixty-fourth year of his 


age. (=) 


The EAT of Oxror (if we may credit the celebrated Dean 
of St. Patrick's) was a perſon of as much virtue as could poſſibly 
conſiſt with the love of power; and his love of power was no 

than what is common to men of his ſuperior capacities; 
neither did any man ever appear to value it leſs after he had ob- 
tained it, or exert it with more moderation. He was the only in- 
ſtance (continues this writer) that ever fell within my memory or 
obſervation, of a perſon paſting from a private life, through the 
ſeveral ſtages of — without any perceivable impreſſion up- 
on his temper or behaviour. As his own birth was illuftrious, be- 
ing deſcended from the heirs- general of the Veres and Mortimers, 
ſo he ſeemed to value that accidental advantage in himſelf and 
others, more than it could pretend to deſerve. He abounded in 
nature and good humour; although ſubject to paſuon, as I 
have heard it afirmed by others, and owned by himſelf; which, 
however, he kept under the ſtricteſt government, till towards the 
end of his Miniſtry, when he began to grow ſoured, and to ſuſpect 
his friends; and, perhaps, thought it not worth his pains to ma- 
nage any longer. He was a great favourer of men of wit and 
learning, — the former, whom he careſſed without diſ- 
tinction of party. He had the greateſt variety of knowledge that 
I have any where met with; was a perfect maſter of the learued 
languages, and well ſkilled in divinity. He had a prodigious me- 
mory, and a moſt exact judgment. I have heard that he ſpoke 
but teldom in Parliament, and then rather with, art than eloquence : 
but no man equalled him in the knowledge of our conſtitution. 
He was utterly a ſtranger to fear ; and, conſequently, had a pre- 
fence of mind upon all emergencies, His liberality and coatempt 
of money were ſuch, that he almoſt ruined his eitate while he was 
um employment, He was affable and courteous, extremely — 
an 
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and agreeable in converſation, and al her diſengaged ; regular 
in his life, with great appearance of piety ; nor ever guilty of 
any expreſſions that could poſſibly tend to what was indecent or 
profane. His imperfections were, at leaſt, as obvious, although 
not ſo numerous, as his virtues, He had an air of ſecrecy in his 
manner and countenance, by no means proper for a great Miniſter, 
becauſe it warns all men to prepare againſt it. He often gave no 
anſwer at all, and very ſeldom a direct one. Another of his im- 
perfection, univerſally known and complained of, was procrafti. 
nation, or delay; which was, doubtleſs, natural to him, al 
he often bore the blame without the guilt, and when the re 
was not in his power, I remember he was likewiſe heavily 
with the common Court vice, of — very liberally, and 
ſeldom performing; of which, although I cannot altogether ac- 
quit him, yet, am confident, his intentions were generally better 
than his diſappointed ſolicitors would believe. It may be likewiſe 
ſaid of him, that he certainly did not value, or did not underſtand, 
the art of acquiring friends; having made very few during the 
time of his power, and contracted a great number of enemies. (o/ 
From this abſtract of the Dean's copious account of his noble 
friend, the reader, perhaps, will be led to form no unfavourable 
idea of the Earl of Oxtord's private character, whatever judg- 
ment he may paſs on his publick conduct; © to which alone, ſays 
Mr. Walpole, * I know any objeCtions.” (%, Yet his Lordſhip 
has been repreſented by ſome, as entirely deſtitute of eyery thing 
great and good; and particularly by Lord Bolingbroke, in his 
Letter to Sir William Wyndham,” where the portrait given of 
him is not only mean, but odious. However, it 1s but reaſonable 
that we ſhould make a proper allowance for party prejudices, and 
perſonal diſlike; and not be forward to believe all that contem- 
porary Miniſters ſay of each other, eſpecially when they have 
quarrelled, and are at open variance, Certain it is, that whatever 
artiality Swift may be thought to have entertained for his friend, 
he affirms that he has characterized him in the ſpirit of fincerity 
and honour. I have dwelt the longer (ſays he) upon this great 
man's character, becauſe I have obſerved it ſo often miltaken 
by the wile reaſoners of both parties: Beſides, having had the 
honour, tor almoſt four years, of a nearer acquaintance with him 
than uſually happens to men of my level, and this without the 
leaſt mercenary obligation, I thought it lay in my power, as I an 
ſure it is in my will, to repreſent him to the world with impar- 
tiality and truth. 
Hts Lordſhip married a daughter of Thomas Foley, of Wiut- 
ley-Court, in the county of Worceſter, Eiqz by whom he had one 
ſon and two daughters: And having the misfortune to loſe thi 
Lady, he married again, but had no iſſue by his ſecond wife.“ 14 
| 1 


( Poſthumous Volumes of (e) Catalogue of Royal 1 
Swift's Works. Dodflcy's Aun, Nevle Authors, Vol. II. P. 13 
Regilt, 1705. (2) Collins's Pecrage. 
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The following tracts were written by his Lordſhip, and are pre- 
ſerved in Lord Somers's collection: An Eſſay upon Publick 
« Credit,” 1710. An Efſay upon Loans,” © A Vindica- 
« tion of the Rights of the Commons of England.“ 
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ILLIAM WHISTON, a Divine of eminent abilities 

and uncommon learning, was born in the year 1667, 

at Norton, near Twycroſſe, in the county of Lei- 

ceſter ; of which place his father, Mr. Joſiah Whiſ- 

ton, an excellent pariſh Prieſt, was Rector. For (ome particular 

reaſons he was educated at home, under the tuition of his father, 

till he was ſeventeen years of age; at which time he was ſent to 

a ſchool at Tamworth, in Warwickſhire, where he continued two 

years; and being then removed to Cambridge, he was admitted a 

Sizar of Clare-Hall in the year 1686. His father being now dead, 

and his mother left with ſeven children, and but flenderly provided 

for, it was with great difficulty that the expences of his education 

were ſupported ; but he managed his ſmall pittance with ſuch rigid 

frugality, that he was enabled to take his degrees; the welcome 

prelent of five pounds from Biſhop More, at the time of his com- 

mencing Maſter of Arts, being a very ſeaſonable addition to his 
little ſtock. (a) 

At the Uauiverſity he applied himſelf chiefly to the mathema- 
ticks, and the Carteſian Philoſophy, which was then the prevailing 
ſyſtem; purſuing his ſtudies with the moſt intenſe ardour, and 
an unwearied diligence. He began this courſe, from his firſt ad- 
miſſion; and whilit he was an Under-graduate, he was alarmed by 
a circumſtance, which may deſerve to be related, for the caution 
and benefit of others in the like ſituation. He obſerved, one ſum- 
mer, that he did not fee as uſual, but that his eyes dazzled after 
a ſtrange manner, Upon which, imagining that this might ariſe 
only from too cloſe an application to his ſtudies, he thought pro- 
per to abate of that application for a fortnight, in hopes of re- 
covering his uſual fight, by walking much in green fields: But in 
this he was diſappointed ; for he found himlelf ao better. His 

Vor. VIII. 5. 2 G anxiety 


'2) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr. William Whiſtoo, 
Written by himſelf, 8vo. Edit, 1753+ 
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anxiety and terrour upon this account were, however, ſoon re- 
moved. He was informed that Mr. Boyle had known a perſon, 
who having new-whited the wall of his chamber, on which the 
ſun ſhone, did, by accuſtoming bimſelf to read in that glaring 
light, loſe his fight for ſome time; till, upon hanging the place 
with green, he recovered it again: And this (ſays our Student) 
was exactly my own caſe, though in a leſs degree, as to the cauſe ; 
tor I had newly whitened my room, into which the ſun ſhone al- 
moſt all the afternoon, and where I uſed to read, Hereupon he 
determined to try the ſame remedy, and having hung his ſtudy 
with green, he thereby happily recovered his uſual ſight. (5) 
Soon after Mr. Whiſton had taken his firit degree, he was elect- 
ed a Fellow of Clare-Hall ; and thereupon he commenced Tutor. 
He had not been long employed in this way, before he was ho- 
noured with the notice of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, who placed his 
nephew under his care; a circumitance which might have been 
attended with conſiderable advantage, had his health permitted 
him to have continued the office of a Tutor. But the infirmities 
of his conſtitution not allowing him to go on with that employ- 
ment, he entered into holy orders, and reſigning his pupils to Mr. 
Richard Laughton, a Chaplain of Dr. More, Biſhop of Norwich, 
he had the honour to be appointed Chaplain in his ſtead. This 
happened in the year 1694; and that ſame year he became firſt 
known to Sir Iſaac Newton, whoſe wonderful diſcoyeries had en- 
groſſed his attention and careful ſtudy, at Clare-Hall, when he 
had rejected the Carteſian Hypotheſis. The fruits of this appli- 
cation to the Newtonian ſyſtem were ſoon viſible ; for upon the 
principles of this philoſophy he drew up his firſt work, entitled, 
«« A New Theory of the Earth, from its Original to the Conſum- 
«© mation of all Things; wherein the Creation of the World in 
c fix Days, the Univerſal Deluge, and the general Conflagration, 
<« as laid down in the Holy Scriptures, are ſhewn to be perfettly 
r agreeable to Reaſon and Philoſophy,” 8vo. 1696. This book 
was ſhewn, in manuſcript, to Dr. Bentley, and Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren ; and was ſubmitted to the inſpection of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton himſelf: It was then publiſhed ; and at its firſt appear- 
ance, having an air of novelty and originality, it met with a very 
good reception. Upon this account, as well as for its intrinſick 
merit, Mr. Locke mentioned it with applauſe, in a letter to Mr. 
Molyneaux, ſoon after its publication, wherein he ſays to his 
friend. You deſire to know what the opinion of the ingenious 
«© js, concerning Mr, Whiſton's book. I have not heard any one 
„ of my acquaintance ſpeak of it, but with great commendations, 
& as I think it delerves. And truly, I think he is more to be ad- 
« mired, that he has laid down an hypotheſis, whereby he has 
explained ſo many wonderful, and, before, inexplicable things, 


** jn the great changes of this globe, than that ſome _ 
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- * ſhould not go eaſily down with ſome men, when the whole was 
* entirely new to all. He is one of thoſe fort of writers, that 
e « I always fancy ſhould be moſt eſteemed and encouraged. I am 
8 « always for the builders who bring ſome addition to our know- 
e « ledge, or, at leaſt, ſome new thing to our thoughts.“ (c This 
t) work of Mr. Whiſton was animadverted upon by Dr. John Keill ; 
＋ and after the publication of that Mathematician's remarks, it be- 
| came a very general and juſt obſervation, that in his account of 
he the Deluge, our Theoriſt had very ingeniouſly contrived to drow 
ly the world, but without giving himſelf any trouble how to get th 

water off again, His book, however, has gone through 5 edi- 
N tions; but no conſiderable additions have been made to it, ſince 
r. the third. 
o- In the year 1698, Mr. Whiſton was preſented by his patron, 
ls Biſhop More, to the living of Loweſtoft, a market-rown by the 
en ſea- ſide in Suffolk, with the neighbouring village of Keſſingland if 
ed annexed to it; whereupon he thought it his duty to reſign his | 
ies Chaplainſhip, and to reſide amongſt his pariſhioners. The ſitua- | 
Jy = tion was extremely well adapted to the man, as it furniſhed abun- | 
lr. dant employment for that ardent zeal in the cauſe of religion, | 
ch, which he had cheriſned from his earlieſt years. The number of | 
his inhabitants was about two thouſand ; and the care of ſouls bein | 
urſt rightly eſteemed by Mr. Whiſton to be a concern of the highell 1 
en- importance, he ſet himſelf ſincerely and in good earneſt to that | 
he great work, diſcharging the ſeveral duties of a pariſh Prieſt with i 
li- diſtinguiſhed vigilance, and the moſt exemplary piety. Though | 
the the revenues of the living were ſmall, he appropriated a proper | 
ed, portion of them for the ſalary of an aſſiſtant, finding his own la- 1 
im- bours inſufficient for the execution of what he had deſigned: For 
| 1n he ſet up publick prayers every morning and evening, in a chapel 1 
on, in the town ; where likewiſe he had a catechetical lecture, every 4 
aly Sunday evening, during the ſummer ſeaſon at leaſt, deſigned more 
ook for the inſtruction of the adult, than for the children themſelves ; 1 
her and, beſides this, he conſtantly preached twice every Sunday, at 
ew. his pariſh church, which Rood at ſome diſtance from the town. 
eat His Curate preached once every Sunday at Keſſingland, and once 
ery at Corton, a very poor neighbouring village, of hardly any re- 
lick venues, and formerly abandoned to ſports and diverſions on that 
Mr, day; and he himſelf, likewiſe, gave them a ſermon at Keſſing- 
his land, once a month, and a catechetical lecture, in the afternoon. 
1023 e alſo tried to inſtruct the private families there at home, on- 
one week days; but finding this impraQticable, on account of their 
ons, buſineſs, he did it on Sunday evenings, when they were more at 
ad- leiſure. In this excellent courſe of life our pious Paſtor perſevered 
has with indefatigable conſtancy, till he was recalled to Cambridge, 
— in the year 1701; being appointed, by Sir Iſaac Newton, to ſup- 
em 


ply his place in the Mathematical Profeſſorſhip at that Univerſity, 
2 G 2 as 
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as his deputy. - During his diſcharge of this office, he received the 
whole profits of the place; and, by the intereſt of his generous 
friend, he ſucceeded to the Profeſſorſhip itſelf, in the year 1703. 
Upon this promotion, he reſigned his living, and ſettled at Cam- 
bridge, where his patron, Dr. More, now become Biſhop of Ely, 
had given him a catechetical lecture at St, Clement's Church. 
He had, during his reſidence in Suffolk, married a daughter of 
Mr. Antrobus, his fcheol-maſter at Tamworth ; by which ſtep his 
Fellowſhip at Clare-Hall became vacant. C4) 

In the mean time Mr. Whiſton had publiſhed his Short View 
« of the Chronology of the Old Teſtament, and of the Harmony 
«« of the Four Evangeliſts,“ in 4to. And this was ſoon followed 
by Tacquet's Euclid, with ſelect Theorems of Archimedes, 
and Practical Corollaries, in Latin; for the Uſe of Young 
e Students in the Univerſity.” This edition of Euclid was re- 
printed at Cambridge, in 1710; and afterwards in Engliſh, at 
London, under his own inſpection. Our Profeſſor had not been 
long ſettled at Cambridge, before he exerted himſelf, with good 
ſucceſs, in behalf of the charity-ſchools lately erected there for 
three hundred poor children; and which owed their eſtabhſhment, 
in great meaſure, to his zealous endeavours. He delighted in ſuch 
excellent ſchemes of charity, and was always affiduous in their ſup. 
port. I confeſs,” ſays he, “ that my monthly day of cate- 
*« chifing about ninety of theſe children, when I was ther ſteward, 
«« ſeemed to me the beſt ſpent day of the whole month.“ (e In 
1706, he printed his Eflay on the Revelation of St. John;“ 


- which was greatly correfted and improved in the ſecond edition, 


publiſhed in 1744. Mr. Whiſton was now become ſo eminent for 
his diſcourſes from the pulpit, that he was appointed, in the ſame 
year, 1707, to preach the ſermons at Boyle's Lecture; when he choſe 
for his ſubject © The Accompliſhment of Scripture Prophecies ;” 
undcr which title his diſcourtes were printed, together with an 
„Appendix,“ to the ſame purpoſe, and a Diſſertation,” to 
prove that our Saviour aſcended into Heaven on the evening after 
his reſurrection. The ſame year he publiſhed another work, en- 
titled, Prælectiones Aſtronomicæ, Cantabrigit in Scholis pub- 
« licis habitæ; which was ſoon followed by Sir Iſaac Newton's 
« Arithmetica Univerſalis, which he publiſhed, by the author's 
permiſſion : It contained the ſubſtance of thoſe lectures on Al- 
gebra, which Sir Iſaac had read in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. (f) 

It was about this time that a new ſcene began to 7 Our 
learned Divine had, a year or two before, entertained ſome doubts 
concerning the proper eternity and omniſcience of Cyr1sT ; and 
being now deſired by ſome friends to draw up ſach ** i 

; 66 


(%) Memoirs, &c. Biograph. Brita n. ) Memoirs, &c. P. 116. 
; (f) Memoirs e. % 118. f 
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« for the Study of Divinity,” as he uſed in converſation to pro- 

ſe to them and others, he ſet himſelf to this work, with much 
zeal, and an ardent defire of promoting knowledge and truth. 
In drawing up theſe papers, he kept his eye particularly upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and laid down a method of ſtudy, by 
which (as he ſays) the ſtudent would be enabled to diſtinguiſh how 
far that doctrine is really a part of our religion, and what was the 
faith of the firſt Chriſtians concerning it ; as alſo what additions 
have been made to it, by later inferences and explications. In 
purſuing this work, he was led to obſerve, that, in his judgment, 
the original doctrine in that important matter was very different 
from the common opinion, and was moſt certainly nearer to that 
of the Arians, When he had finiſhed his papers, and began to 
ſpeak of them to his friends, freely declaring his thoughts con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Trinity, it was preſently ſuggeſted to 
him, that if he proceeded with ſo little caution and reſerve, he 
would probably involve himſelf in very diſagreeable circumſtances ; 
and that his conduct might, in the end, occafion the ruin of his 
family. But he was not to be intimidated by ſuch repreſentations 
as theſe. As to my own worldly intereſt,” ſays he, and 
that of my family, I very well knew the duty of a Chriſtian; 
« and all along firmly reſolved that ſuch arguments ſhould have 
no influence upon me, nor in the leaſt diſcourage me from ſpeak- 
ing and writing the truths of CRR IS Jesus, when, upon a 
** thorough examination, I found them to be ſuch.” ſg) How- 
ever, conſidering the importance of the ſubject, tne deep pre- 


judices of the age, the great care he ought to take, and ſure 


ground he ought to go upon in points of ſuch a nature; and being, 
at the fame time, conſcious that his preſent thoughts were taken 
vp, rather from his former gradual and occaſional obſervations in 
the Holy Scriptures, and in the moſt ancient writers, than from a 
direct and particular examination of this diſtinct ſubject, in both; 
he was willing to ſatisfy himſelf more fully, and from the moſt 
authentick evidence. Hereupon he reſolved to re- examine the 
whole matter; not in the modern books of controverſy, but in the 
books of the New Teſtament, and in all the moſt ancient genuine 
monuments of our religion now extant ; that ſo he might either 
20 on wita affurance, if he ſhould find his former opinions fully 
confirmed ; or elfe might meddle no further, in caſe he ſhould fee 
reaſon but to doubt concerning the meaning of the original doc- 
tines of Chriſtianity, as to theſe matters; ſtill reſolving with 
unmſelf not to make uſe of any vain deductions or philoſophick 
realonings in ſuch facred points of revealed religion, but exactly 
and fingly to be guided by the original teſtimonies, and to deter- 
mine his faith and practice, as a Chriſtian, by them, and them 
only ; taking care, at the ſame time, to keep clear from the mo- 
dern writers, and the darling notions of any church or party what- 

ſoever ; 


2) Hiſtorical Preface to his Primitive Chriſtianity revived, P. g. 
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ſoever ; that ſo his mind might not be at all prepoſſeſſed or 
biaſled by them. This, it mutt be allowed, was a very impartial 
method of proceeding ; and he applied himſelf to it with all pof. 
fible honeſty and ſincerity of mind, as well as with the moſt earneſt 

rayers to God, that he might neither be deceived himſelf, nor 
— the cauſe of deceiving others, by his inquiries or Opinions, 
In this manner, and with thele reſolutions and deſigns, he read the 
New 'Teſtament twice, collecting all the remarkable texts belong- 
ing to this matter; and then he went through all the known Ca. 
tholick books and fragments, till near the concluſion of the ſecond 
century, in order to collect all the next moſt ancient teſtimonies 
relating to the ſame ſubject; keeping by him a paper of heads 
for both ſides of the queſtion, all the way. 

When he had thus collected an index of the places where the 
moſt material paſſages relating to theſe points were to be found, 
and had obſerved all along in the courſe of his reading, that the 
teſtimonies for Arianiſm were vaſtly ſuperior in number, plainneſs, 
and antiquity, to thoſe which are commonly ſuppoſed to favour 
the Athanaſian doctrine, he went to London, on purpoſe to ſhew 
his papers to ſome worthy and learned perſons of his acquaintance, 
and to have the benefit of their converſation upon the ſubject. 
Theſe friends adviſing him to tranſcribe the teſtimonies them. 
ſelves at large, which he had only referred to, and promiſing him 


a fair examination and correction of his papers, when they ſhould a 
be ſo prepared for their inſpection, he returned to Cambridge, tl 
and immediately ſet about the work. He tranſcribed above a n 
thouſand texts and teſtimonies at large; and afterwards, in a ſe- p 
cond copy, added ſeveral notes, for the further illuſtration of the th 
ſubject. And now it was,” ſays he, and, indeed, not till fr 
© now, that I had all my evidence at once before me, and that! re 
« was able to affirm, and aſſuredly pronounce, that the Arian 1 
« doctrine was in theſe points moſt certainly the original doctrine bu 
« of CHRIST himſelf, of his holy Apoſtles, and of the molt the 
« primitive Chriſtians.” (4) Not long after this, he met with Bu 
Novatian's Treatiſe on the Trinity, which ſerved to confirm him net 
in his opinion. But this confirmation was nothing in companion ] 
of what he received from the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions,” which Din 
were lent to him by a learned friend, and which he now read, for dod 
the firit time. In this fituation of mind, he wrote to the two of 
Archbiſhops, acquainting them with the diſcoveries he had made, dec; 

to e 


and begging their advice with reſpect to the manner in which 
thoſe diſcoveries might be moſt quietly and advantageouſly com- 
municated to the world, and eſpecially to the learned; that ſo, 
upon their examination and corrections, an authentick account 
might be publiſhed of theſe great doctrines of our religion, i 
the very words of the ſacred and primitive writers themſelves, 


and free from the perverſions of the writers of nee 
ut 


(4) Hiſtorical Preface. P. 7, 


y com- 
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But at the ſame time that he thus deſired the advice of the Arch- 
biſhops, in regard to the method of imparting his diſcoveries, 
he ſignified his abſolute determination not to ſuppreſs them, 
on any account. [I think myſelf obliged in point of duty,” 
faid he, “to communicate my collections to the publick con- 
«« fideration : And, therefore, from this reſolution in general, no 
«« worldly motives whatever, by the bleſſing of God, ſhall diſ- 
« ſuade me.” i To this application he received very kind and 
Chriſtian anſwers from the Archbiſhops ; in which, however, 
they excuſed themſelves from giving their advice in a caſe of ſuch 
delicacy and importance, till they ſhould have had an opportunity 
of examining his papers, a copy of which they deſired. At the 
ſame time he was engaged in an epiſtolary correſpondence with 
Biſhop Lloyd, and other learned men, who all united in diſſuading 
him from too haſty a publication of his collections. They endea- 
voured to convince him, that his natural love of novelty had led 
him aſtray; and were particularly deſirous to wean him from his 
fond attachment to the Apoltolical Conſtitutions;“ a work to 
which he was indebted for a conſiderable part of his evidence, 
and which he certainly had exalted far above its proper rank and 
authority. But theſe remonſtrances were ineffectual. In com- 
pliance, however, with the deſire of the Archbiſhops, he tran- 
icribed his papers, and ſent each of them a copy; together with 
a ſecond letter on the ſubject, in which he earneſtly begged that 
thoſe learned men, to whoſe examination they might pleaſe to com- 
mit his papers, might be inſtrufted to examine tairly without pre- 
poſſeſſion, and to communicate their obſervations, and declare their 
thoughts openly and freely, without regard to any thing but truth, 
ſincerity, and a good conſcience. To this addreſs Mr. Whiſton 
received no anſwer from either cf the Archbiſhops ; though be 
was informed, that they not only peruſed his papers themſelves, 
but encouraged others to follow their example, by communicating 
them to ſeveral very learned men, for their peruſal and opinions, 
But, whatever were the reaſons of their ſilence, none of theſe emi» 
nent perſons undertook a reply. (4) 

Hitherto the freedom with which this learned and conſcientious 
Divine diſcloſed and maintained his ſentiments concerning the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, had been productive of 
of no worie conſequence to himſelf, than that of a little pulpit 
declamation and invective: But now the ſpirit of perſecution began 
to exert its baneful influence. The Miniſter of that parith in Cam- 
bridge, where, by the favour of the Biſhop of Ely, C/ Mr. Whiſ⸗- 
ton enjoyed a catechetical lectureſnip, accuſed him to his Dioceian 
of deviating from the eſtabliſhed faith, and forms of worſhip. '!'he 

accuſation 


%) Hiſtorical Preface, P. 18, ſaid in the Biozraphia Britannica, 
Hiſtorical Preface. but Biſhop More. Patrick died iu 
(-) Not Biſhop Patrick, as it is 2797, and this happened in 1709. 
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accuſation alledged, that in hwexplication of the Church eatechiſm, 
the Lecturer had aſſerted things that were contrary to the doc. 
trines of the church ; and alſo that when he once read prayers, in 
the place of the Miniſter, he omitted the third and fourth peti- 
tions of the Litany ; or the Invocation of the Holy Ghoſt, and of 
the Trinity. All this Mr. Whiſton acknowledged to be true; and 
at the ſame time declared himſelf ready to juitify and ſupport his 
opinions and practice, as to thoſe matters. Accordingly, when 
his Dioceſan appointed a time for hearing the accuſation and de- 
fence, he appeared at the time and place appointed : But his ac- 
cuſer not appearing there at the ſame time, (though he came after. 
wards, when the Biſhop was gone) this accuſation loſt its preſent 


effect. His Lordſhip, however, ſent Mr. Whiſton a meſſage, ſoon 


after, concerning his 1 the lecture, with an aſſurance of the 
private continuance of the ſalary. This tender manner of pro- 
ceeding, and the generoſity of his Lordſhup's propoſal, were grate- 
fully acknowledged on the part of our Divine. He was ſenſible, 
that it was in his Lordſhip's power not only to take the ſtipend 
from him, but to forbid him to officiate. Yet his ſcrupulous re- 
gard to what he eſteemed the cauſe of true religion, would not 


allow him to accept of the propoſal. He was apprehenſive, that 


his acceptance of it, under ſuch circumſtances, would carry too 
great an appearance of diſcouragement to the truths he had de- 
clared at his lecture, and a kind of publick diſcountenance of thoſe 
free and honeſt inquiries which he ſo earneſtly wiſhed and laboured 
to promote, But the fear of theſe conſequences being in a good 
meaſure removed, by his Lordſhip's more open allowance of his 
former ſalary, and his permitting him to continue, or quit the 
leureſlip, at his diſcretion, he volunt=:ily reſigned it, with many 
expreſſions of gratitude and reſpect to his liberal and indulgent 
patron. (n. t 

Whilſt this was in agitation, Mr. Whiſton was informed by a 
friend, that there was a deſign concerted againſt him in the Uni- 
verſity, and that ſome meaſures had been taken in order to his de- 
gradation or expulſion ; which proved to be true : But the ſcheme 
met with ſuch obſtructions as induced his enemies to drop it for 2 
time. However, their vengeance was not long delayed; for on 
Sunday the 22d of October, 1710, our Profeſſor was ſummoned 
to appear before the Vice-Chancellor, the next day; which ſum- 
mons he punctually obeyed.. The Vice-Chancellor was attended 
by ſeveral heads of Colleges; and when Mr. Whiſton was ad- 
mitted into their preſence, a book was immediately ſhewn to him, 
and he was aſked, Whether he would look upon it, and own it - 


(m) In the Biographia Britannica to his Dioceſan, it appears that he 
it is ſaid, that Mr. Whiſton re- did not refuſe to accept the con- 
Ggned both the lectuteſhip aad the tingance of the ſalary. — See Hite 
alary ; but from his lecond letter torical Preface, P. 96. 
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be his? Perceiving that it was his ““ Sermons and Eſſays u 

«« ſeveral Subjects, , he replied, that he would not anſwer 
any ſuch queſtions; nor would he ſo much as look upon the book; 
for that all he had to ſay, was in a written paper in his hands; 
neither would he make any other anſwer, Several queſtions were 
then _ to him; but as he ſtill perſiſted in the ſame reſolution, 
the Vice-Chancellor was obliged to call for other evidence. Ac- 
cordingly the Univerſity Printer was ſent for, who depoſed ſo 
much as amounted to probable evidence, that Mr. Whiſton had ſent 
his ſmall «© Eſſay upon the Epiſtles of Ignatius,“ Ce to be diſ- 


perſed in Cambridge; and to plain proof, that he had deſired his 


(the Printer's) boy to carry his propoſals for printing his “ Pri- 
«« mitive Chriſtianity revived,” to the ſeveral Heads of Colleges, 
the Tueſday before; but he could ſay nothing to the Sermons 
and Eſſays.” The Printer being diſmiſſed, the depoſitions of 
ſome gentlemen of the Univerſity were next roduced, and read 
to Mr. Whiſton. The deponents certified what they had heard 
him declare publickly from the pulpit, and upon other occaſions ; 
and the purport of their evidence was to prove, that he had aſ- 
ſerted tenets contrary to the eſtabliſhed doctrinè of the Church of 
England. When theſe depoſitions were read, Mr. Whiſton de- 
ſired to know the proper time for giving in his anſwer; and as 
ſoon as it was intimated to him, he read it from his paper, and 
then delivered it in to the Vice-Chancellor. In this anſwer he 
deſired to have true copies of the ſtatute upon which he was 
charged, (y, and of the articles and depoſitions alledged againſt 

Vol. VIII. 6. 2 H im; 


| 
| 


) This volume was publiſhed in 


Londen, the year before. One of P 


the eſſays is deſigned to prove, that 
our Bleſſed Saviour had ſeveral bre- 
thren and ſiſters properly fo called; 
that is, the children of his reputed 
father Joſeph, and of his true mo- 
ther, the Virgin Mary. The author 
tells us, that when Dr. Clarke heard 
he was writing this Diſſertation, he 
{ent a letter, defiring him to ſuppreſs 
it;“ not (ſays Mr. Whiſton) on 
account of its being falſe ; which I 
do not remember he then inſiſted 
on, though he had formerly done it 
in his Comment on Matt. i. 25. but 
that the common opinion might go 
on undiſturbed, and might keep that 
polleſſion it had obtained. But ſuch 
fort of motives being of no weight 
with me, in compariſon with the 
diſcovery and propagation of truth, 
and with the thorough underſtaud- 
ing of the Sacred Writings, I went 
en aud pertettcd that Dillertativn,” 


Hiſtorical Memoirs of Dr.Clarke, 


. 9- 
(e) It was publiſhed a little before 
this time, in its firſt imperfect late ; 
but being. afterwards greatly im- 
proved, it became a large Diſſerta- 
tion, and is prefixed to theſe epiſtles 
in the firſt volume of Primitive 
% Chriſtianity revived? 

(p) It was the 4gth of the fatutes 
of the Univerſity. After laying 


down the rules and orders for the 


ſermons before the Univerſity, it 
goes on thus:—* Prohibemus ne 
uiſquam in Concione aliqua, in 
oco communi tratando, in Lec- 
tionibus publicis, ſeu aliter publice 
intra Univerſitaiem noſtram quic- 
quam doceat, tractet, vel defendat 
contra religionem ſeu ejuſdem ali- 
quam Partem in Regno noſtro pub» 
lica autoritate receptam et ſtabili- 
tam. Qui contra fecerit Errorem 
vel Temeritatem ſuum Cancellarii 
juſſu cum Aſſenſu majoris Partis 
Præſectorum 
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him ; end alſo requeſted that he might be allowed a competent 
time for making his defence, and might be permitted (though it 
were — to go to London, for ſome weeks, where his 
papers were, out of which his defence was in good part to be 
made. His defire to have copies of the ſtatute, and of the de- 
poſitions, was readily granted ; but his requeſt of a competent 


time for his anſwer was much debated, e deſired fix weeks 
time, as not too long in a matter of ſuch importance; and gave 
articular reaſons for it. But he was told, that this Conſiſtory. 
— uſed not to allow ſo long a time as thoſe at Weſtminſter; 
and they were by no means willing to allow any conſiderable time. 
Some, however, were for allowing him one week; but even this 
was over- ruled, and he was ordered to appear again on the Wed- 
neſday following, to receive the main charge brought againſt him, 
Accordingly, upon a ſecond ſummons, he appeared on that day, 
expecting the allowance of time, not only for his main anſwer, but 
for clearing the exceptions he had to make to their evidence and 
proceedings; inſtead of which he had only a paper of the charge 
given to him, and a ſolemn admonition therewith to leave his er- 
rours, and return to the doctrine of the Church of England; as, 
in caſe of his refuſal, they ſhould — on the Monday fol- 
lowing, to execute the ſtatute upon him. But they all him 
to read, and deliver in, what he had prepared as an anſwer ſo 
far; or as his complaints of, and exceptions againſt their proceed- 
ings. In this anſwer he expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that ſo learned a 
body ſhould cenſure or condemn either him or his opinions, with- 
out a previous examination of his papers ; for which purpoſe he 
deſired that a publick conference might be held ; pleading an an- 
cient and famous precedent for ſuch a meaſure, — the Hiſtory 
of the Univerſity. He likewiſe complained of many things in 
the courſe of their proceedings, as extremely harſh and ſevere. 
But his expoſtulations were van. The Vice-Chancellor told him, 
they were agreed that the poſitions charged upon him were both 
plainly contrary to the doctrine of the Church, and ſufficiently 
proved againſt him; and therefore they would proceed. (g) He 
Was 


Prrſectorum Collegiorum revoca- 
bit, et publice fatebitur. Quod fi 
recuſaverit, aut non humiliter co 
modo quo præſcribitur perfecerit, 
cadem Autoritate a Colegio ſuo 
perpetuo exchudetur, et Univerſitate 
exulabit. 

(#) The paper delivered to Mr. 
Whiſton, and containing the charge 

inſt him, was in this form :— 
« Poſitions publiſhed and ſpread 
about in the Univerſity by Mr. Will. 
Whiſton, contra Religionem, &c. 
Stat. Acad. 45+ 1. I kat the Fa- 


ther alone is the One God of the 
Chriſtian religion, iu oppoſition to 
the Three Divine Perfons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, being the 
One God of the Chriſtian religion. 
— This poſition is contrary to the 
firſt, ſecond, and fifth, of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and to the Nicene 
Athanafian Creeds. 2. That 
Creed, commonly called the C 
of St. Athanaſius, is a grofs and 
Anti- chriſtian innovation and core 
ruption of the primitive purit) 


&mplicity of the Chriſtian faith 
among 


Chancellor to 
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was then very = and folemnly admoniſhed again by the Vice- * 
ca 


ve his errours, and return to the Church of Eng- 


land, on pain of being 2 againſt, on the Monday follow- 


ing, according to the ſtatute. 


In anſwer to this, our Profeſſor 


declared, that he could not make any recantation with a ſafe con- 
ſcience, and accordingly took his leave ; intimating that he did 
not deſign to wait upon them any more about the matter, but 
leave them to do as they pleaſed. However, upon further con- 


2 H 


among us, — This poſition is con- 
trary to the Rubrick before the ſaid 
Creed, and to the eighth article, 
J. That the Canon of the Scrip- 
ture, the rule and guide of a Chriſ- 
tian's faith and praftice, is that cou · 
tained in the laſt of the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Canons, ordinarily ſtyled Apoſ- 
tolical; which all along appears to 
have been the ſtandard of the pri- 
mitive church in this matter. 
mean as including all the books we 
now own for canonical, and alſo 
the two Epiſtles of St. Clement 
and the Conſtitutions of the Apo: 
tles by St. Clement ; to which the 
Paſtor of Hermas is to be added; 
as well as we have already added 
the Apocalypſe of 0) hay; 4. That 
the * Dottrine of the Apoſtles” 
2 to be a ſacred book of the 
ew Teſtament, long loſt to the 
Chriſtian Church.——Theſe two 
poſitions are contrary to the fixth 
article, Mr. Whiſton undertakes 
io prove clearly, that the Apoſtolical 
onſtitutions are the moſt ſacred 
part of the Canonical Scriptures of 
the New Teſtament, Mr. Whiſton 
alerts, that the Doxology, current in 
theſe latter ages, Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghoſt,” was not the true 
Chriſtian Doxology. This poſition 
13 2gainſt the Doxology received and 
citabliſhed in the publick Liturgy.” 
Phe ſeveral noch of theſe charges 
were annexed, They were taken 
from a ** Poſtſcript” to one of his 
works; from his © Sermons and 
” Elfays;” from the Depoſitions of 
hve witneſſes, and his Propoſals far 
priating his“ Primitive Chriſti- 
anity.“ 
Lo this charge Mr. Whiſtan de- 


\Avered in his exceptions, which he 


led thus ;— #4 Saving to mylelf 
ive liberty of making any other 


2 ſideration, 


future exceptions to theſe proceed- 
ings againſt me, the principal ones 
that I make at preſent are theſe: I 
ſay, 1. That I am charged with 
breaking that 45th ſtatute, which I 
have been incapable of breaking; 
becauſe jt only concerns ſuch — 
lick Univerſity exerciſes as I have 
never performed. 2. That the place 
where moſt of the words are pre- 
tended to have been ſpoken, St, 
Clements Church, is utterly out o 
the juriſdiction of the Univerſity, 
and ſo no ways within this ſtatute. 
g. That the want of the fpecifica- 
tion of the time, or the too looſe 
ſpecification of it, renders moſt 
of the depoſitions of no value. 
4. That words charged at ſo great 
a diſtance of time, cannot be ſworu 
to ſo particularly as is neceſſary to 
affect me. 5. That words ſpoken 
in private converſation, or at a 
Collze-hooſe, or written in a pri- 
vate letter, can no way be within 
this ſtatute. 6. That no books 
printed and publiſhed at London 
can be within this ſtatute. 7. That 
I ought to have been couvened pub- 
lickly in the Couſiſtary, aud evi- 
dence fairly there produced againſt 
me, in an open court; and not pri- 
vately in a chamber been aſked many 
enſnaring queſtions, with the exclu- 
fon of even a ſingle friend, who 
was willing to have been there to 
aſſiſt and direct me 8. That any 
prior determination of the ſenſe o 
this ſtatute, before I have had 
council allowed me, or legal advice 
taken avout its true extent and 
meaning, is of no force at all a- 
gainſt me, And I defire and de- 
mand that I may have time given 
me, and council allowed me, to 
argue th. validity of theſe excep- 
tions.—Octob. 25, 1710. Hiſtarical 
Pretage,; 
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fideration, he obeyed their ſummons, and appeared before them, 
The Vice-Chancellor then enquired of him, whether he came 
diſpoſed to make a retractation of his errours ? In anſwer to this 
queſtion, Mr. Whiſton defired leave to read a written paper which 
he held in his hand ; and this being granted, he read it, and de- 


livered it in to the Vice-Chancellor. In this paper, having ob- 
ſerved that the meeting on that day was appointed only for his 


retractation, for which he had neither had any conſiderable time, 
nor any proper motives of conviction afforded him, and therefore 
could not be diſpoſed to any ſuch thing; he alledged ſome fur- 
ther exceptions, and concluded with publickly proteſting againſt 
their proceedings; deſiring that his proteſtation might be entered 
into the — of the Univerſity, When he had delivered this 
paper, and had acknowledged to the Vice-Chancellor, that it con- 
tained all he had to ſay at that time, he took his leave. Here- 
upon the Vice. Chancellor, and the Heads of Houſes, ſoon came to a 
reſolution to baniſh him from the Univerſity, according to the 
tenor of the 45th ſtatute, the penalty of which they agreed that 
he had incurred. And this ſentence was paſſed, in due form, the 
ſame day, Oct. 30, 1710. (r) In the following year, his Pro- 
feſſorſhip was decreed void, and Mr. Sanderſon was choſen in his 
ſtead. This ſtroke depriving him of his principal ſupport for the 
maintenance of his family, he determined to appeal to the law, 
for the preſerving of what he deemed his legal right to the lands 
of his Profeſſorſhip: For though he was deprived of his Member- 
ſhip of the Univerſity, yet, as the ſentence of baniſhment was 
paſſed upon him, without the leaſt regard to Mr. Lucas's ſtatutes, 
or to his Profeſſorſhip depending thereon, he claimed ſtill, not- 
withſtanding that ſentence, to be Profeſſor of Mathematicks of 


Mr. Lucas's foundation ; and accordingly thought he had a Jok 
right 


(r) The following juſt aud libe- by erroneous concluſions, have cor- 


ral ſentiments, with reſpect to this 
tranſattion, deſerve to be recorded 
dere :=— * This learned, viſionary, 
and upright man, (ſays Dr. Mac- 
laine, ſpeaking of Mr. Whiſton) 
was a conſiderable ſufferer by his 
opinions. He was not only re- 
moved from his theological and 
reer, ſunctions, but alſo from his 

lathematical Profeſſorſhip, as if 
Arianiſm had extended its baneful 
influence even to the ſcience of 


lincs, angles, and ſurfaces This 


A 


meaſure was undoubtedly ſingular, 
and it appeared ngid and fevere to 
all thoſe, of both parties, who were 
cilpatiionate enough to ſce —_ 
in their true point of light. And, 
indeed, though we {ſhould grant that 
the good man's mathematicks might, 


rupted his orthodoxy, yet it w 

ſtill remain extremely difficult to 
comprehend how his wc wy 
could hurt his mathematicks. It 
was not, therefore, conſiſtent either 
with clemency, or good ſenſe, to 
turn Mr. Whiſion out of his Ma- 
thematical Chair, becauſe he did 
not believe the explication of the 
Trinity that is given in the Atha- 
naſian Creed; and I mention this 
as an inſtance of the unfair pro- 
ceedings of immoderate zeal, which 
often confounds the plaineſt dif- 
tinctions, and deals its puniſhments 
without meaſure or proportion. — 
Mac lainc's Tranſlation of Moſheim $ 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Vol, V. 
P. 100. 8yo. Edit, 1768. 
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right to the profits thereof, upon his doing the duty of that place 
by a deputy. But the Court of Chancery decreed otherwiſe ; and 
he was ejected from the profits of the Profeſſorſhip, the ſame year. 
The Umverfity, however, had the generoſity to remit the coſts of 
that law ſuit. {s) But Mr, Whiſton had not often reaſon to 
applaud the tenderneſs or humanity of his perſecutors. Some of 
them ſeemed to delight in his vexation ; and others purſued him 
with the unrelenting hatred of bigots, and the mean revenge of 
petty tyrants, Amongf other inſtances of this, our honeſt Con- 
teſſor has informed us, that when he paſſed through Cambridge, 
ſome time after his expulſion, upon a little buſineſs of his own, 

and only intended to ſtay a very few days there, endeavouring, at 
the ſame time, to make the Heads eaſy in the admiſſion of his de- 
puty, he had a Beadle preſently ſent to him by Dr. Lany, the 

Deputy Vice-Chancellor, to know how he durſt venture to appear 
even in the' town of Cambridge, under his baniſhment from the 

Univerſity. © Nay,” ſays he, I was informed, that one of 
« the Heads ſaid I might be laid by the heels for my preſumption. 

« $9 I was obliged 8b away from that place. /z) 

At the end of the year 1710, Mr. Whiſton firſt publiſhed his 
« Hiſtorical Preface,” ſetting forth the ſeveral ſteps and reaſons 
of his departing from the commonly received notions of the Tri- 
nity ; and to the improved edition of it, in the following year, 
he added an Appendix,” containing an Account of his Per- 
* ſecution at, and |" 8” el from the Univerſity of Cambridge.” 
About this time it was, that the Convocation thought proper to 
take Mr, Whiſton's conduct into conſideration, being offended at 
certain paſſages in his * Hiſtorical Preface,” and extremely diſ- 
pleaſed at nis dedicating that preface to their two Houſes. This th 
conſidered as an act of downright inſolence, and a direct affront . 
offered to them; although it was certainly intended by the author 
as a real inſtance of reſpect and deference to the Convocation, and 
to the Church of England. Accordingly, after much conſulta- 
tion, they proceeded to cenſure, as heretical, ſeveral aſſertions con- 
tained in that Preface, and in ſome other Tracts by the ſame 
writer; and their cenſure was laid before the Queen, (Anne) but 
her Majeſty not confirming it, the affair was dropped. (a) Mr, 
Whilton having procured the beſt account he could of theſe pro- 
ceedings againſt him, in the Convocation, publiſhed it without 
delay; and ſubjoining it afterwards to his Hiſtorical Preface,” 
the whole was prefixed to the firlt volume of his Primitive 

* Chriſtianity 


) Biograph. Britan. Hiſtorical (zz Biograph. Britan, Second 
Prefacz, P. 168. Appendi to his Hiſtorical Preface, 
') Pollſcript to Hiſtorical Pre- Burner's Hiſtory ot his own T;mes, 
ace, Vol. II. P. 571, 60g. Folio Edit. 


. cexuing the Trinity and Incarnation. 
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« Chriſtianity revived,” which came out in the year 1711. C 
Whilſt the affair was before the Convocation, our zealous Divine 
dehaved with his uſual intrepidity. He flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould now attain to the great object of his wiſhes, by bringi 

his papers to a full and fin& examination; for which purpole he 
nods repeated and moſt earneſt applications to both Houtss, de. 
clarin Cee he ſhould exceedingly rejoice to lay all his papers be. 
fore them for their conſideration, and that he would, with the ut. 
moſt readineſs, correct any miſtakes in them, or retract any opinions 
he had advanced, that, upon due examination, ſhould appear not 
to be well grounded. But this modeſt and reaſonable requeſt was 
urged in vain, Neither of the Houſes vouchſafed to hear him, 
His humble petition for a copy of thoſe propoſitions which they 
had extracted from his books, and were about to cenſure, as well 
as for leave to appear before them, in order to the explication and 
defence of his aſſertions, was likewiſe rejected. Such treatment 
might well have excited the indignation of a much cooler man 
than Mr. Whiſton; and therefore we ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find 
him animated, upon this occaſion, to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
Apprehending hard uſage, and fearing that he might not only be 
cenſured, but excommunicated by the Convocation, without being 
heard in his own vindication, he drew up a ſolemn proteſtation 
and appeal, to be then made, when he ſhould find himſelf in thoſe 
unhappy circumſtances. But, fortunately, he had no occaſion for 
them. They are, however, preſerved in his Account of the Pro- 


con of the Convocation. 


In the ſame year in which he was expelled from the Univerſity, 
Mr. Whiſton publiſhed “ Prælectiones Phyſico-Mathematicæ, 
** Cantabrigiz, in Scholis publicis habitz. Quibus Philoſophia 
illuſtriſſimi Newton: Mathematica explicatius traditur, et facilius 
% demonſtratar. In Uſum Juventutis Academicz.” 8 Vo. Theſe 
lectures were afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed at 
London, under the in ſpection of the author; and this popular 
way of explaining the Newtonian Philoſophy, ſo happily purſued 
by Mr. Whiſton, was very acceptable to the generality of readers, 
After his expulfion from Cambridge, our Author went to London, 


where he publiſhed his Account of the Proceedings of the _ 
verilty 


(x) This work conſiſted of four In the following year, the author 
volumes, 8yo. Vol. I. containing added a fifth volume, containing the 
% The Epiſtles of Ignatius,“ in * Recognitions of Clement ; or, Ide 
Greek and Engliſh, with a prelimi- Travels of Peter; in ten books; 
nary Diſſertation; and an Engliſh into Engliſh.” As alſo twoAppen- 


tranſlation of the Apology of Eu- dixes; the one containing“ Some 


nomius. Vol. II. The Apoſtolical Obſervations on Dr. Clarke*s Scnip- 
Conſtitutions, in Greek and me 4 ture Doctrine of the Trinity ;” a 

lith. Vol. III. An Eſſay on thoſe the other, A further Account o 
Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, to prove the Convocation's and other Pro- 
them genvive. Vol. IV. An Ac- ceedings with Relation t his 
count of the Primitive Faith, con- ſelf.“ 
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againſt him ; and being now incapable of enjoying an 
= — he 2 in writing and publiſhing 4 
to propagate his tenets, with unuſual boldneſs, and an air of ſelf. 
confidence, which afforded matter of reproach to his enemies, and 
diſpleaſed many of his friends. He was made ſenſible of the im- 
propriety of his manner of writing ; but his ingenuous apology 
deſerves to be well conſidered. * As to the meuzer of my writing 
upon theſe ſubjects, ſays he, © it is, I confeſs, too agreeable ra 
c — warmth and vehemence of my natural temper, increaſed by 
« an hearty, and, I am ſure, an honeſt zeal, for what things ſoever, 
at any time, _ to me to be true, and of importance in 
« Chriſtianity. hope God, who knows the inmoſt receſſes of 
my ſoul, will not impute all that appears to be raſh, and aſſum- 
ing, to ſuch a proud and conceited temper as it may ſeem to 
others to proceed from; and that he will mercifully forgive any 
offences of that nature, where he finds the heart in the main 
* ſincere and upright ; and honeſtly labouring, to the beit of its 
© knowledge, to promote truth and piety in the world. And as 
I earneſtly wiſh that the uncorrupt faith and practice of the Goſ- 
« pel, in every part, may prevail among us, ſo do I heartily deſire 
that I may not be found guilty of breaking any of the rules of 
« Chriſtian meekneſs, humility, modeſty, and deference to !awful 
authority, while I am aiming to promote, to the beſt of my 
judgment and ability, the purity of Chriſt's religion among 
men. And I muſt own that I am, upon reflection, ſenſible that, 
in ſeveral expreſſions, and in many circumſtances of my mana 
ment, I have not always kept within thoſe ſtrict rules of the 
* Goſpel, which the meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt and his 
religion requires in ſuch caſes ; and that, therefore, I may ſome. 
* times have given occaſion of offence ro my Chriſtian brethren, and 
to thoſe in authority in particular: For which faults, wherever 
* they have appeared, either by word or writing, as I do heartily 
beg jorgiveneis of God and of good men, ſo do I faithfully 
* promiſe that I will be more careful not to be guilty of the {ame 
# hereafter ; being heartily defirous, that I may by the Chr 
' manner, as well as boneff zeal, of my future procedure, endeavour 
to recommend theſe ſacred truths and books of genuine Chriſti. 
* anity to the world.” {y) This candid acknowledgment, how- 
wer, was cloſed with a requeſt, that his ſpeaking plainly what he 
judged to be truth, might not be eſteemed juſt cauſe of ottence 
that he might be allowed, with a decent freedom, to produce ail 
the proper arguments and teſtimonies for what he propoted; and 
that he might be permitted modeſtly to declare what degree of 
tridence he thought he had for what he aſſerted, 
When Mr. Whiſton was ſettled in London, he neglected no 
means that his parts and diligence could furniſh, to ſupport his 
family ; 


(3) Second Appendix, P. 11. Advertiſement to the Firſt Volame of 
„Primitive Chriſtianity,” 


and integrity; Cx) ſo that, although he had no certain means of 


me Mr. Wals bs. 


family ; and his ſkill and knowledge in the mathematicks proved 
now of ſingular ſervice to him. He was thereby qualified to read 
aſtronomical and other lectures; for which purpoſe, he tells us 
that Mr. Addiſon, and Sir Richard Steele, brought him to But. 
ton's Coffee-houſe, near Covent- Garden, where be was attended 
by many reſpectable perſons, He likewiſe taught the mathema. 
ticks to young gentlemen, To the emoluments ariſing from theſe 
labours, were added preſents from a great number of perſons, who 
reſpected his learning, his piety, and his open undiſguiſed fimplicity 


ſubſiſtence, yet, being thus aſſiſted and ſupported, he continued to 
write books, and to propagate his Primitive- Chriſtianity, (as he 
thought it) with as much chearfulneſs and vigour, asif he had been 
in the moſt flouriſhing circumſtances. Amongſt other preſents, he 
had the honour to receive one from Prince Eugene of Savoy ; the 
occaſion of which we ſhall relate, in his own words :—** In the 
« year 1711-12,” ſays he, ** that great General, Prince Eugene, 
« of Savoy, was in England; and, becauſe I did then, as I do 
« now, interpret the end of the hour, and day, and month, and 
« year, for the Ottoman Devaſtations, Apoc. ix. 15. to have 


| 
been put by his glorious victory over the Turks, September 1, 
* 1697, O. S. or the ſucceeding peace of Carlowitz, 1698; l ] 
« printed a ſhort dedication of my firſt imperfe&t ** Eſſay on the ö 
« Revelation of St. John,” and fixed it to the cover of a copy of 2 
«* that Eſſay, and preſented it to the Prince; upon which he ſent : 
« me a preſent of fifteen guineas.” (a) At q 
(xz). Some of theſe kindneſſes are the greateſt of all, long ago, by Mr. 0! 
mentioned in his Memoirs; where John Bromley, of Horſe Heath, in 01 
we find, that he received a legacy Cambridgeſhire, has made me vp fo 
from Lady Caverly, of gol. ſoon ſuch a competency as has great!) ſte 
after his bauiſument from the Uni- contented me, and made me go on C 
verſity; a legacy by a Dean of all along comfortably in my ſtudies, 1 
Norwich, [ Baron, an old acquain= —- Memoirs, P. 290. ec 
. tance, ] of zl. another of the like (a] The Dedication runs thus: at! 
ſum in Iriſh money by one Mr. IIluſtriſſimo Principi Eugenio 8s. in 
Leigh, of Ireland; and a ſourth of baudienſi, Vaticiniorum Apocalyp- the 
10l. by one Mr. Brockman ; which ticorum Ugum, Turcarum Vafla- L 
(ſays he) with a ſmall farm of mv tionibus finiendis deſtinatum, du- 0 
own, near Newmarket, the Queen's dum adimplenti ; Alterum etiam, tin 
Caroline's] bounty, of 4ol. clear; de Gallorum Imperio ſubvertendo, pri 
ir Joſeph JekylPs annuity for life, magna ex parte, uti Spes eſt, mor con 
of 20l. a year clear; with eclipſes, f adimpleturo, hunc Libelluw ſum- — 
comets, lectures of ſeveral ſorts at ma qua decet Reverentia, dat, di- C 
London, and elſewhere, and ſome cat, conſecrat, hy 
benefattions by perſons now alive, GuLittmus WHIsSTON, hop 
[in 1746, when he wrote this] and S. Id. Martii, 1711-12. tian 


+ Speaking, elſewhere, of the total eclipſe of the ſun, on the 22d of April, 715 
he fays: „ I myſelf, by my lettures before; by the lale of my ſchemes before 
and aiter ; by the generous pieſents of my numerous and noble audience, who at 
the iccommendation of my great friend, the Lord Stanhope, then Secretary 9 
State, gave me a guinea a piece; by the very uncommon preſent ot twenty guineas 
from another of my great benefactors, the Duke of Newcaſtle ; and of five guet 
at night from the Lord Godolphin; gained, in all, about 1301, by it; which, in the 
circumitances I then was, and have ſince been, deſtitute of all prefermeut, W! 
very ſcaſonable and plenuful ſupply ; aud, as I reckoned, maintained me and 1 


family tor a whole year together, —Memuoins, P. 404. 
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At his firſt coming to London, Mr. Whiſton took a houſe in 
Union Court, Holbourn ; which being in St. Andrew's pariſh, he 
frequented that church, and conſtantly attended the weekly com- 
munion, till he was deſired by the Rector to forbear coming, for 
a little while, on account of the debates about him, in Convoca- 
tion, at that time; with which requeſt he complied. But though 
he thus abſented himſelf, he did it only (as he obſerved) to ſhew 
at once his regard to his Lordſhip, and to the peace of the church 
and pariſh ; without being ſenſible, all the while, of any incapacity 
either in point of conſcience or law. It was with difficulty, how- 
ever, that this pious and g od man could ſubmit to be excluded 
from the holy communion, ** This additional hardſhip,” ſays 
he, “ goes near my heart indeed; and I can truly ſay that it has 
« drawn from me ſuch a paſſionate expreſſion of concern, as none 
« of the other inſtances of ſeverity ever did ; and it is, I own, a 
« ſore trial to me.” (6) 3 when he found that the 
proceedings againſt him in Convocation had received a check, and 
were not likely to be brought to an iſſue, he wrote to the Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, (the Rector of the pariſh wherein he lived) deſiring 
leave to return to full communion, and to be re-admitted to the 
participation of the Lord's Supper. To this application he re- 
ceived a verbal anſwer from his Lordſhip, by one of the Curates 
of the pariſh, to this effect: That he had conſulted with the 
Biſhop of London, and the reſt of his brethren ; and though he 
was ſorry for it, yet he muſt aſſure Mr. Whiſton, that if he 
ſhould offer himſelf at the communion, it muſt be refuſed to him, 
on account of the offence he had given the church. Upon this, 
our Divine- drew up a few Propoſals, or Articles of Communion 
for Chriſtian Aſſemblies or Churches, as proper to be ſigned in- 
ſtead of thoſe now in uſe among the ſeveral Eſtabliſhed or Legal 
Churches, and to be then conſidered of when the continued rejec- 
tion of examination, or perſecution, ſhould make it neceſſary to 
attempt ſuch a diſtin ſettlement. He had revolved this matter 
in his thoughts for ſome time before; and when he lamented to 
the Rector of his pariſh the hardſhip of being excluded from the 
Lord's Supper, he obſerved, that as he could not venture to cou- 
tinue in the omiſſion and negle& of ſo expreſs a duty and main 
privilege of -Chriſtianity, ſo he did not well know how he could, 
conſiſtently with his fidelity to his Lord and Saviour, go on con- 
tentedly in the other inſtances of communion with the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, if he were not alſo admitted to that holy ordinance : He 
hoped, however, that he might be permitted to act like a Chriſ- 
tian, and not by any ſeverity be forced to live without the holy * 
Euchariſt, like a Jew or Heathen ; or to ſeek it elſewhere, with 
ſuch hazard of publick diſturbance to the church on one fide, and 
of perſecution to himſelf on the other, as he was no way inclina- 

Vor. VIII. 6. 2 1 ble 


(4) Poſtſcript to Hiſtorical Preface, P. 72, 
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ble to incur, unleſs he perceiyed it to be matter of plain duty and 
obligation of conſcience ; in which caſe, he hoped no worldly 
motives would have the leaſt influence upon him, And, ina lettep 
to the Curate of the pariſh, upon the ſame occaſion, he ſaid, 
„ I openly take you to witneſs, that in caſe I hereafter find it to 
«« be my duty to ſet up any ese worſhip different from that 
«© eſtabliſhed among us, it will not be till I was deliberately, and 
„ by thoſe in authority, refuſed this moſt ſolegyn inſtance of com- 
<© munion with the Church of England. Ce. 1,8 

But whilſt Mr. Whiſton was thus careful not to give offence, by 
openly forſaking the Eftabliſhed Church, his enemigs were not 
unwilling to expel him from its communion : For about this time 
Dr. Pelling, Rector of St. Anne's, Soho, London, accuſed him of 
hereſy before the Commiſſary of the Dean and Chapter's Court 
of St. Paul's, within whoſe peculiar juriſdiction his habitation lay. 
The Commiſſary found means to excuſe himſelf from acting in 
the affair; and the cauſe met with other obſtructions; ll a 
length Dr. Pelling procured the Lord Chancellor to appoint 3 
Court of Delegates, who cited Mr. Whiſton to appear before 
them, on Monday, the 26th of October, 1713, in the Hall at 
Doctor's Commons. He obeyed the citation, and came on the 
day appointed; but not till after the Court was riſen, and had 


2 


declared him guilty of contempt, However, the Lay Judges re- 


fuſing to proceed any further without a Court of Adjunctz, to 
determine what hereſy was, this was delayed till 1715, when all 
hereſy was pardoned by an a& of grace. Mr. Whiſton has given 
us in his Memoirs ſeveral anecdotes concerning this Court of Be. 
legates, from which it appears that his Lay-Judges wiſhed to get 
rid of the cauſe; and he informs us that the Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, though he approved of excommunicating him, did not 
approve of the impriſonment, which is a neceſſary conſequence 
of excommunication, and therefore propoſed to adjourn the Court 
fine Die; perhaps with ſome inclination that it might meet no 
more; as in fact it did not meet any more: So that Mr. Whil- 
ton was neither degraded nor excommunicated. a A proſecu- 
tion of this nature, begun and carried on in the ſpirit of Anti- 
chriſtian tyranny, might well have alarmed a man of no ſmall 
degree of fortitude and conſtancy ; but the uncommon intrepidity 
of our zealous Divine was ſuperior to all its terrours. Durin 

% the meetings of the Court of Delegates about me,” ſays he, 
«© and on the very day they ſolemnly met, and determined that I 
« muſt anſwer to this accuſation of hereſy ; when I was in the 


reateſt danger that ever I was in through my whole life, I was - 


10 

«SH little concerned at what they were doing with me, that 

te then firſt publiſhed, and preſented to ſeveral of my N 
66 


te) Poſ ſcript to Hiſlorical Preface, P. 74. Appendix to Vol. V. pri · 
mine Chriſtianity, P. 36. (4) Biograph. Britan. Memoirs, P. 198. 
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«« ſtead of a petition for merey, as at firſt they ſuppoſed it to be, 
4 a fingle 1 wet from the preſs, cities The Cauſe of 
«« the Deluge demonſtrated.” Nor do I remember (fays he, in 
«« another place) that during all the legal proceedings againſt me, 
ve which laſted, in all, four or five years, at Cambridge and 
« London, I loſt my ſleep more than two or three kours on that 
account.“ Ce | 
About this time, Mr. Whiſton publiſned, in one volume, 8vo. 
« Three Eſſays: 1. The Council of Nice vindicated from the 
« Athanafian Hereſy. 2. A Collection of ancient Monuments 
«« relating to the Trinity and Incarnation, &c. 3. The Liturgy 
« of the Church of England rediced nearer to the Primitive 
« Standard.” This Liturgy he afterwards made uſe of; and, in 
particular, when a few ſelect friends, that were no Athanafians, 
{and chiefly on thoſe days when the Athanznan Creed is appointed 
to be read by the Eſtabliſhed Church) met together for publick 
worſhip at his houſe, Their firſt ſolemn aſſembly for this purpoſe 
was held on Eaſter day, in the year 1715; which was contihaed 
ſeveral years, at leaſt three times in a year; at Eafter, Whitſun- 
tide, and Chriſtmas. Ar the fame time, he erected a Society for 
promoting Primitive Chriſtianity ;- to which Chriſtians of all per- 
ſuaſions were . admitted. This Society was compoſed of 
about ten or twelve perſons, who met weekly at his houſe in Croſs- 
ſtreet, Harton-Gardea ; and it continued about two years. Sir 
Peter King, Dr. Hare, Dr. (afterwards Biſhop) Hoadly, and 
Dr. Clarke, were particularly invited; but none of them ever 
came. J 
In 1716, our indefatigable Author pubhſhed ! An humble and 
*« ſerious Addreſs to the Princes and States of Europe, for the 
Admiſſion, or, at leaſt, open Toleration of the Chriſtian Re- 
* ligion in their Dominions.” The ſeeming extravagance of 
this addreſs ſerved only to draw upon its author the imputation of 
inſanity ; though it might have been fo eaſily and juftly accounted 
for, without ſuch an unmerited reproach, by any who conſidefeU 
his unbounded zeal, and reſtleſs longing after the reſtoration of 
what he eſteemed truly Primitive Chriſtianity. In the following 
year came out his Aſtronomical Principles of Religion ;” in 
one volume, 8vo. with a preface, n tetnper of mind 
neceſſary for the diſcovery of divine truth; and the degree of evi- 
dence that ought to be expected in divine matters. In the ſame 
year he rublilhed, «« Scripture Politicks ; or, An itnpartial Ac- 
count of the Origin ind Meaſures of Government, Ecclefiaſti- 
cal and Civil, then out of the Books of the Old and New 
Teſtament.” And, in the next year, he reviſed, improved, and 
publiſhed, * A Primitive Catechiſm,” originally drawn up by 
his brother, Mr. Daniel Whiſton; the peculiar merit of which, 
xcording to our Author, is, that whilſt other catechiſms inſtru& 
21 2 children 


Memoirs, P. 197, 12. (F)] Hiſt, Memoirs of Dr. Clatke, P. 63. 


Dr. Clarke; whereupon the Biſhop of London (Robinſon) 
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children in the doctrines and duties of that party which compoſed 
them, this inſtructs them in the doctrines and duties of Prim. 
tive Chriſtianity,” without regard to any party whatſoever, being 
all taken out of the Bible, or the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. (g 
For ſome time before this, the common forms of Doxo 
uſed in churches, had been changed by Mr. Whiſton, and oy 


dreſſed an admonitory letter to his Clergy, againſt the uſe of new 
forms of Doxology ; on which addreſs Mr. Whiſton animadverted 
in “A Letter of Thanks to the Biſhop of London,” &c. ** And 
here,“ ſays our Author, the groſſneſs of Biſhop Robinſon's 
60 — in the old Doxologies tempted me to do a thing that 
I never did before, nor ſince ; I mean expoſing him in a way of 
« banter or ridicule ; and ſo cutting him with great ſharpneſs ; 
5 which though he highly deſerved, yet was it, perhaps, a little 
«« unfit for me to do.” Upon the publication of this Letter 
«© of Thanks to the Biſhop of London,” Dr. Sacheverell attempt. 
ed to exclude Mr. Whiſton by force from St. Andrew's, in Hol- 
born, his pariſh church ; of which ſcandalous outrage our Author 
publiſhed an account, which is added to the collection of his 
ſmall pamphlets, He relates, on this occaſion, that a Lawyer, 
who did not love Sacheverell, was very deſirous to — 2 
for this inſult, at his own expence ; but our Divine would by no 
means conſent to the propoſal ; obſerving, that were he to give 
his conſent, he ſhould ſhew himſelf to be as fooliſh and paſſionate 


as the Doctor himſelf. C Soon after this, he publiſhed a Second t 
Letter to the Lord Biſhop of London, concerning the Primitive 2 
«©. Doxologics ;”* in which he conſidered ſome remarks on his for- p 
mer account of them. In the ſame year he publiſned A Letter al 
to the Earl of Nottingham, concerning the Eternity of the al 
Son of God, and his Holy Spirit.” His Lordſhip replied; ſe 
and was complimented for his Anſwer” by addreſles from the af 
two Univerſities, and the London Clergy; whereupon Mr, Whiſ- thy 
ton wrote a Defence, which he prefixed to the ſecond and ſollou- tor 
ing editions of his letter, in a copious preface. The ur after Wa 
this our Author was propoſed for a Member of the Royal Society, ter 
but rejected. The caſe, he tells us, was this :—Sir Hans Sloane, as 
the Secretary, Dr, Edmund Halley, and himſelf, being together po! 
at a Coffee-houſe, Dr. Halley aſked Mr. Whiſton, Why he was Gi 
not a Member of that Society ? And upon his replying, Becauſe at] 
they would not chuſe a Heretick, the Doctor ſaid, that it Sir Hans con 
Sloane would propoſe him, he would ſecond it; which was done the 
accordingly, When Sir Iſaac Newton, the Preſident, heard this, of { 


he was greatly concerned ; and, by what Mr. Whiſton then 
learned, cloſetted ſome of the Members, in order to get clear of 
him; and told them, that if they choſe him, he would not be 
Prefident any longer ; whereupon, under a pretence of deficiency 


In 


{z) Memoirs, &c. P. 246. (+) Memoirs, P. 247, 
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in the form of proceeding, the propoſal was dropped; the Candi- 


date not inſiſting upon it. Nay,” continues Mr. Whiſton, as 
« ſoon as I was informed of Sir Iſaac's uneaſineſs, I told his bo- 
© ſom friend, Dr. Clarke, that had I known his mind, I would 
* have done nothing thas might bring that great man's grey hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave: Nor has that Society ever refuſed to 
let me come, and lay any of my papers or inſtruments before 
them, whenever I defired, without my being an actual Member; 
which, conſidering my ſmall ability to pay the uſual ſums for 
« admiſſion, and annual dues, was almoſt as agreeable to me as 
being a conſtant Member.” (i) 

About this time, Mr. Whiſton was adviſed, by his friends, to 
apply for the place of Royal Aſtronomer at Greenwich, vacant by 
the death of Mr. Flamſteed ; and though it was ſomewhat againit 
his inclination, as being rather too old to begin aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, and having neither the mechanical accuracy, nor ſharp- 
neſs of ſight requiſite thereto, yet he - complied with their advice: 
Bur when he waited upon his friend and patron, Lord Chancellor 
Parker, his Lordſhip told him that he was ſorry he came fo late, 
as the King had already been ipoken to for Dr. Halley. How- 
ever, to make him the more ealy, and as a token of his regard, 
the Chancellor preſented him with a roll of fifty guineas. Some 
years before this, our ingenious and indefatigable Author had 
publiſhed a Method for diſcovering the longitude at ſea, which 
being judged impracticable, he now propoſed another, in a Trea- 
tiſe, entitled, The Longitude and Latitude found by the in- 
« clinatory or dipping Needle.” Upon the publication of this 
piece, a large ſubicription was raiſed for the ſupport of his family, 
and the encouragement of his ſcheme ; {4) io that he was en- 
abled to procure tome new obſervations of the angle of dip, in 
ſeveral parts of the world, in order to perfect this diſcovery : But 
after a great deal of pains to contrive the inſtruments, and hang 
them in ſhips, ſo as to take the dip, with an exactneſs ſufficient 
for his purpote, he perceived that all his labour was in vain; and 
was obliged to drop the deſign entirely, His failure in this at- 
tempt, however, did not diſcourage him ; (his temper being ſuch 
as roſe more ſanguine and ſteeled from miſcarriages and diſap- 
pointments;) and therefore he renewed his purſuit of this defirable 
diſcovery, from time to time; till, in the year 1738, he publiſhed 
athird method for diſcovering it by the eclipſes, occultations, and 
conjunctions, of Jupiter's planets. But this project, which bade 
the faireſt for ſucceſs, could not be brought into practice, by reaſon 
of the ditticulty of obſerving thoſe eclipſes at ſea. (/) 


(i) Memoirs of his own Life, ever put into my hands, by my 
« 249. friends, excepting the zool. for the 
% He has preſerved the names ſurvey of our coalts, which yet did 
of the ſubſcribers in his Memoirs, not pay the diſburſements for which 
11751. 2 1 Ende, it —— 2 
ed t0 4701, 13s. Od. It was (ſays he ) Biograph. Britan. 
by far the greateſt ſum of Was 2 


| 
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In 1726, he procured to be made, by a very ſkilful workman, but 
according to his own directions, a motel of the taberriacle of 
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In the mean time, Mr, Whifſton went on in his uſual way; that 
is to ſay, diſcourfing and acting againft Athanafianiſm, and pub- 
Sting a great variety of books and pamphlets in defence of what 

called Primitive Chriſtianity. His ingenuity was likewiſe con. 
ſtantly employed in various ſchemes and projects; ſome of which 
bappily turned to good account, in the ſupport of his family, 
though he was never ſubject to the influence of mercenary motives, 


Moſes, and another of the temple at Jeruſalem, ſerving to explain 
Solomon's, Z,orobabel's, Herod's, and Ezekiel's temples ; upon 
which he read lectures at London, Briſtol, Bath, and Tunbridge 
Wells. The ſabſtance of theſe lectures he afterwards added to a 
large ſcheme of that model, when he had compared it with Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Scheme of the Temple of Solomon, publiſhed in 
his Chronology, with which it almoſt entirely agreed.” Theſe lec- 
tures were continued many years; and in his Memoirs, publiſhed 
in 1748, he tells us, that he then intended many more the like 
lectures, and others preparatory to the reſtoration of the Jews ; 
tyhilſt it ſhould pleaſe God to continue his health and abilities to 
go through them. © For this,” ſays he,“ I take to be my pe- 
* culiar buſineſs at preſent ; ſince I have, I think, plainly Ake. 
vered, that it will not be many years before the Mes51an will 
« come for the reſtoration of the Jews, and the firſt reſurrection, 
** when the laſt of theſe temples, the temple of Ezekiel, will be 
* built upon Mount Sion, as the three former had been built up- 
* on Mount Moriah.” (m 

Upon the appointment of Mr. Sanderſon to the Mathematical 
Profeflorſhip in Cambridge, Mr. Whiſton had preſented a petition 
to the Vice-Chancellor tor a third part of the ſalary, which he 
ſuppoſed to be due to him by the ſtatutes of that foundation; but 
his ſuit was rejected. This, however, did not diſcourage him from 


making application, in the year 1739, to be reſtored to the Pro- * 
feflorſtip itſelf, then vacant by the death of Sanderſon ; offering v1 
either to reſide, and do the duty of the place himſelf, if it might TT 
be done without the diſſatisfaction of the Univerſity ; or, accord- 4 
ing to the power given in the ſtatutes, to 1 * a proper — * atore 
This application he made by a letter to Dr. Aſhton, Maſter of 8 

eſus College; the only ſurviving Head of a College that figned —— 
is baniſhment from the Univerſity. But his letter had no ef- lf nc 
ſect; and Mr. John Colſon was choſen to ſucceed Profeſſor San- 4 
derſon. 5 aua 


In 1741, and the following year, Mr. Whiſton employed a pro- 
per perſon to take an exact ſurvey of the coaſt of England, in 
order to fix the true longitude thereof, which was much wanted; 
and, upon 1 the ſurvey, a chart was drawn under his 

e 


inſpection, and pub 


d in 1745 5 being the moſt exaſt chat No 


(* Memoirs, P. 283. 
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d then 2 8 For this undertaking Mr. Whiſton had 
ad, FO um of rug partly from proc benefactions, dr 
principally from pub ick money aſſigned for this 2 by the 
Commiſſioners of the Longitude : But this ſum did not reim 
the expences for which it was allotted. (a 5 
Our Divine had not yet left the communion of the Church af 
England, though he diſliked many parts of its ſervice, and, in 
ticular, took every opportunity to manifeſt his abhorrence of 
the Athanaſian Creed; that ſhame and rep oach of the pub- 
« lick worſhip of the Church of Enge as he moſt juſtly 
ſtyles it. For ſome time it was his cuſtom to fit down, wheney 
that creed was repeated, in order to ſhew the whole congregation 
that he would neither join in it, nor appear ſo to do; -. after- 
wards he came to a reſolution, always to go out of the church, 
when it was read, thereby to expreſs more ſtrongly his utter de- 
teſtation of its doctrines and its curſes ; and to this reſolution he 
conſtantly adhered, in all the churches that he frequented ; going 
out the moment it was begun, and returning when it was ended. Co 
Ia 


") Memoirs, P. 335, 254- * fit down whenever that erecd i 

10 The — I8 > excited by read.“ - 
this Creed, which, in the ſpirit of Such a publick exertion of our 
Anti - chriſtian tyranny, impoſes juſt and undoubted right, as Chrif< 
terms of ſalvation and damnation, tians, to oppoſe aud rejz& the im- 
oP unknown to Chriſt and his poſition of new and unſcriptural 
Apoſtles, * has been 8 in- terms of ſalvation and damnation, 
creaſing, ſince the days of Mr. is worthy of all praiſe and commen- 
Whiſton : And ſo general is it now dation. May the ſpitit of Px o- 
become, that we are aſſured by a TESTANT1SM continue toimprove 
late writer, of uaqueſtionable vera- and diſplay its force! Then may 
gity, hat many whole pariſhes the riling generation hope to ſco 


* 4 Whoſoever WII LI BE SAVED,” ſays the Creed, * before all things it is 
neceſſary that he hold the Catholick Faith; [as there defined] which Fat rA except 
LVERY OXxE doth keep whole and undefiled, wirHouT DOUBT he ſhall rzEatL;M 
WVERLASTINGLY.” And having preſurned minutely to ex plain the doctrine of 
me Trinity, and darkened the plain truths of CualsTriAN rv, by a varicty of 
unmeaning and unintelKible definitions, it adds, “ So that IN ALL THINGS as is 
atoreſaid, the Unity in Thwity, and the Trinity ia Unity, is to be worſhipped, He 
therefore that WII IL BZ SAVED, Muſt THUs think of the Trinity. This is the 
Catholick Faith, which, except a man believe faithfully, tz canxor Bz SAV.“ 
Are theſe the terms of SaLvation and Dam warion publiſhed by Jeſus Chriſt B 
If not, mult it not be an Mon Carms againit the Majelty ot Heaven, for fallible 
and weak men to publiſh ia his church orauzzx TERMS of Salvation and Damaz+ 
tion than his Gofpel hath eſtabliſhed? Have luch nothing to apprehend from this 
awlul ſentence of St. Paul, (Galat. i. g.) “ But if we, or an Angel from Heaven, 
preach any other goſpel to you than that ye have received, let him be accurſed 2** 
Io make the belict of any human ex plications of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
eſpectally thoſe of that proud and ignorant man (whoever he was) who fabricmed 
chu Creed, abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſalvation» and to pronounce 
all who do not receive it, moſt certaiuly and eternally damned, is an act of ſuch 
protane baſeneſs and preſumption, as every good Chriltzan ſhould from his foul 
_— „A Calm and Plain Anſwer tothe Enquiry, Why are youa Diſſenter, 

F. 7. 
+ Cruo, or Eſſays on various Sub ccto, by Mr. James Burgh, Vol. II. P. 249. 
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In this way he continued in the communion of the Church of 
England, till the year 1747, when he forſook it, and frequented a 
meeting of Baptiſts, whole peculiar- tenets he had long favoured, 
having, ſo early as the year 1712, diſcovered the errours (as he 
called them) of the baptiſm of uncatechiſed infants ; and having, 
after this, actually baptized his god-children, and a few others, 
when they were come to years of diſcretion, and had been care. 
fully inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtianity. ( His reſo. 
lution to forſake the Eftabliſhed Church was taken at Lyndon, 
in Rutland ; where, during the Jatter part of his life, he ſpent 
moſt of his time, at the houſe of Samuel Barker, Eſq; a gentle. 
man of great worth and learning, who had married his daughter, 
and who always behaved in the kindeſt manner poſſible to his 
father-in-law ; as Mr. Whiſton has acknowledged, with the mot 
affectionate gratitude, in his Memoirs. At this excellent patron's 
it was, that our Divine wrote the following memorandum, which 
we chooſe to give at length, as his own words will beſt explain the 
reaſons of his forſaking a church, from which, notwithſtanding 
the corruptions that gave him ſo great offence, he at laſt ſeparated 
with reluctance. * I continued,” ſays he, in the communion 
„ of the Church of England, till Trinity Sunday, 1747. For 
« though I ſtill reſolved to go out of the church, if Mr. 1 
1 continued to read the Athanaſian Creed, fo did he by omitting 
ve it, both on Eaſter-Day and Whitſunday this year, prevent my 
«© leaving the rs worſhip till Trinity Sunday ; while he 
«© knew I ſhould go out of the church, if he began to read it. 
«© Yet did he read it that day, to my great ſurpriſe, Upon which 
J was obliged to go out, and to go to the Baptiſt meeting at 
4 Morcot, two miles off, as I intend to do hereafter, while | am 
here at Lyndon, till ſome better opportunity preſents of ſetting 
up a more primitive congregation myſelf,” ( 
In 1749, Mr. Whiſton publiſhed, in two volumes, 8vo, © Me- 
„ moirs of his own Life,” written by himſelf ; which abound 
with curious particulars: And in 1750 he added a third volume; 
at the publication of which, his real triends were much concerned, 
It confiſts chiefly of thoſe lectures, in which he undertook to ex- 
lain the prophecies of the Old and New Teſtament ; and where+ 
in he gave a looſe to his peculiar genius and fertile fancy, But 
however extravagant his explications may be, his inferences from 
them are highly commendable, and will undoubtedly, in the eſti- 
mation of every good man, atone for the wildeſt reveries of a re- 


ligious mind; eſpecially when we conſider at what time of our 
Author's 


* that REFORMATION, fo long generous wiſh of the excellent 
* wanted, and ſo loudly called for Archbiſhop Tillotſon be, at length, 
in the National Church,” go on happily fulfilled See a Letter from 
and proſper ; when, amongſt other his Grace to Biſhop Burnet, in the 
notorious corruptions of faith and Sixth Volume of this Work, P. 40%. 
worſhip, this Anti-chrittian compo- ) Biograph. Britan, 
ktion hall be ſwept away, and the * Memoirs, P. 385. 
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Author's life this book appeared. Mr, Whiſton did not long 
ſurvive this laſt publication; for he died at London, after a week's 
illneſs, on the 22d of Auguſt, 1752, in the 85th year of his age. 
He was buried at Lyndon, in Rutland, near the remains of his 
wife, a woman of excellent qualities, who died about eighteen 
months before him. Over his grave there is an handſome tomb, 
with a large inſcription. Cr 


Mr. Wa1sTox's peculiar turn and caſt of mind and temper 
were ſo ſtrongly manifeſted by the general ſlrain of his conduct, 
that they may, without much Auf, be collected from the pre- 
ceding account of his life: Vet, as his character has been de- 
lineated by two very eminent writers, our readers will, we doubt 
not, be pleaſed to ſee it, in a diſtin point of view. The writers 
here meant are Biſhop Hare, and Antony Collins, Eſq: But as 
the Biſhop's performance was firſt preſented to the publick, when 
Mr. Whiſton had not lived more than half his days, and as Mr. 
Collins had his Lordſhip's character of this extraordinary perſon 
before him, when he attempted it, we ſhall content ourſelves with 
inſerting the latter ; from which likewiſe we ſhall take the liberty 
to exclude what ſeems deſigned to ſerve the particular purpoſe of 
the author, by giving him an opportunity to ſatirize the prevailing 
errours and vices of the Clergy of thoſe times. A Whiſton re- 
quires no ſuch foil. 

It is in the concluſion of his Diſcourſe of the Grounds and 
„ Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion,” that Mr. Collins, having 
made an end of his Remarks on an Eſſay of Mr. Whiſton, proceeds 
to give an account of the gentleman himſelf ; ho,“ ſays he, 
tor ſome time paſt, has made no ſmall noiſe, not only in Eng- 

land, but in divers parts of Europe, by his numerous writings.” 
He is,” continues Mr. Collins, “a perſon of extraordinary 
natural parts, and of great acquired learning, particularly in 
„ philoſophy and mathematicks, but, above all, in theology; 
which he has ſtudied with the greateſt application and integrity, 
in the Scriptures, and in the writings of the ancients ; deſpiſing 
* the catechiims, confeſſions, or articles of faith and traditidns, 
of all modern churches, and the commentaries on Scripture, 
and ſyſtematical books of all modern theologues. He knows 
how to make the beſt of every argument he takes in hand. By 
his ſagacity and quickneſs, by the compaſs of his reading, and 
by his great memory, he omits nothing, that can be urged or 
wiredrawn, to ſupport any ſentiments he eipouſes; as is mani- 
teit trom many oft his theological works. He is an upright and 
very religious man, and a molt zealous Chriſtian; leading a 
moral lite, as is common to moſt, who are ſtiled Herencs; 
cultivating in himſelf, and promoting in others, ſuch vu tur and 
learning, as he thinks would conduce molt to the honour of God, 
© by manifeſting the greatneſs and wiſdom of his works; renounc- 
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ing glory, riches, and eaſe, which he might have had with the 
applauſe of all, and envy of none, and willingly and coura- 
geouſly undergoing obloquy, poverty, and perſecution, (all three 
whereof have been his lot, and the two former will be always) 
for the ſake of a good conſcience ; deeming prudence to be the 
worldly wiſdom condemned by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and con- 
cealment of religious ſentiments to be a great crime; ſacrificing 
his underſtanding to the obedience of faith, and believing myi- 
teries; and not rejecting even the Athanaſian Creed, though, 
in his opinion, contradictory in itſelf and to reaſon, but only 
as not grounded on Scripture and antiquity ; following ſome 
practices how rigid and ſeemingly ridiculous ſoever, and how 
remote ſoever from the practices of the age and country where- 
in he lives, which he thinks required by Chriſt and his Apoſtles; 
finding out and ſeeing clearly the revolutions of all the follow- 
ing ages, both paſt and to come, in the writings of the pro- 
phets, and in the Revelation of St. John ; taking up with all 
manner of falſe proofs in behalf of Chriſtianity, ſuch as forged 
books, forged pailages, precarious ſuppoſitions, tales, and ſham- 
miracles, as well as with the moſt ſubſtantial proofs ; endea- 
vouring to explain Scripture-difficulties; holding a ſociety in 
his own hoaſe, of boneſt and inquiſitive men, of all parties 
and notions among Chriſtians, in order to ſearch after and find 
out genuine and original Chriſtianity; and, in fine, as much in 
carneſt as ſome others ſeem in jeſt. He ſpeaks what he thinks, 
and is not guilty of the contradiction of making the Chriſtian 
religion a matter of great importance, and yet concealing his 
thoughts about the particulars of that religion ; any more than 
he is of profeſſing a religion which he does not believe. He 
will nut be bound by articles which he has ſubſcribed, but re- 
nounce them x hen he judges them erroneous ; nor will he ſub- 
ſcribe articles which he does not believe true, or ſubſcribe them 
in ſenſes contrary to thoſe deſigned by the impoſers. He re- 
nounces all preferments, and will not ſo much as receive money 
from inſidel hands, He is a zealous member of the Church of 
England, as by law eftabliſhed, keeping to that church ; though 
ſeveral parts of the worſhip therein performed be, in his opi- 
nion, blaſphemy and contradiction ; (/ though he be * 
64 an 


„ Mr. Whiſton has ſet forth, For he had many objections to 
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in his Memoirs, the reaſons of his 
continuing ſo iovng in the com- 
muuion ot the Church of England; 
and they mn: uſt be allowed to have 
no {mall weight, when we conſtder 
the diſltelsſul dilemma to which be 
was reduced; either of joining in 
bablick worthip with a church not 

1 #4 Ss 
yet free from the Athanaſian hereiy, 
or of Cmittinglall publick worthip ; 


the publick ſervice of the Dil- 
ſenters; and he could never accom- 
plich his favourite wiſh, by procur- 
lug a congregation, wherein he 
might officiate, according to that 
retortned liturgy which he conftant- 
Iv uſed in his own family. How- 
© ever,” favs he, “ that no honeſt 
© man way blame me more than I 
* delerve, and that I may not * 

þ 
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« and abuſed on moſt Sundays from the pulpit, to the under- 
« ſtanding of the auditory, who, on ſuch occaſions, turn their 
« eyes upon him ; though he be retuſed to partake of the bleſſed 
« ſacrament, which, he ſays, goes near bis heart ; and though he 
* be forbid coming to church by the Rector of the pariſh, who 
; * has endeavoured to ſet the mob upon him. But his judgment 
; does not ſeem to be equal to his ſagacity, learning, zeal, and 
« integrity, For, either through the prejudices of education, 
« which he fill retains, or through ſome ſuperſtition which, not- 
: «« withſtanding his examination, ſticks by him, he ſeems ſtill 
7 «« qualified to admit the moſt precarious ſuppoſitions, and to re- 
5 ce ceive many things without the leaſt 5 The warmth 
; of his temper diſpoſes him to receive any ſudden thoughts, any 

thing that ſtrikes his imagination, when favourable to his pre- 
« conceived ſcheme of things, or to any new ſchemes of things, 


Il that ſerve, in his opinion, a religious purpoſe. And thus, tho? 
d a . 
i he be a lover of truth, yet, by his warmth of temper, he is 
* te drawn in and engaged ſo far in the belief and defence of many 
* „things, as gives a turn to his underſtanding, and thereby makes 
= « his conviction of miſtakes in ſome caſes difficult, and in others, 
„perhaps, impoſſible. He lives for the moſt part in London, the 
nd place of the greateſt reſort of men of underſtanding, birth, 
” 2 K 2 « fortune, 
55, 
= * the leaſt ſuſpected of hypocriſy, omitted the words, Light of 
his in having ſo long, for the main, Light; very God of very God; 
jan * joined with the aſſemblies of the * begotten not made; being of one 
He * Church of England, I ſhall here * Subſtance with the Father.“ Of 
= * honeſtly declare in what par- the Holy Ghoſt, I ſaid, ** proceed» 
ub. * ticulars I did not, I could not, eth from the Father by the 8on;“ 
a * join with them. * who after the Father and the Son 
em 1. In the Te Deum,“ I choſe is worſhipped and glorified. _ 
re- * to ſay, Thou art the Only Be- 8. In the Communion Service 
nev * gotten,” inſlead of Everlaſt- * I ſaid, “ St. Paul exhorteth the 
\ of ing“ Son of the Father. “ Corinthians,” And 1 entirely 
2. In the common Creed, I Haid * omitted che © proper Preface for 
ugh * Chriſt deſcended into“ Hades,” * Trinity Sunday ;” and wiſhed that 
Opl- * inſtead of into“ Hell.“ Water were mixed with Wine 
ked 3. In the Litauy, I direct the in this office. 
and * Prayers to the Father; and en- 9. I never joined in the Bap- 
* tirely omitted the third and fourth * tiim of uncatechiſed infants, nor 
© Petitions to the © Holy Ghoſt,” * in any Baptiſm by ſprinkling ; 
.S... * and to che Trinity.“ * nor ia the anſwers of the Church 
Dil- 3. In the Prayer for the Par- Catechiſm which belong to God» 
_ * lament, I omitted the Epithets fathers and God-mothers, &c, 
ou to the King, Moſt Religious 10. In the Form of Burial, I 
* and Gracious.” * would not uſe the words, ** As our 
that 5. In the Collect, for the fixth ** Hope is this our Brother or Siſter 
ſtant- „Sunday after the Epiphany, and ““ doth :” When by the Goſpel there 
_ * elſewhere, I omitted the words is little or no hopes of falvation : 
_—_ Holy Ghoſt,” and Qne God.” And fin illy, 
nan b,* I entirely omitted the Col- 11, * I heartly wiſhed that all 
vc — * left for“ Trinzty Sunday.“ * our State Holidays were abo- 
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* liſked,” 
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«« fortune, and learning, in the univerſe; There he viſits perſons 
* of both ſexes, and of the higheſt rank, who are delighted with 
„ his plainneſs, integrity, ſenſe, and learning; and to whom he 
«« diſcourſes with the greateſt freedom about many important 
«« points, and eſpecially about Athanaſianiſm, which ſeems his 
«© moſt peculiar concern. He frequents the moſt publick Coffee- 
«© Houſes, where moſt are prone to ſhew him reſpe*t, and none 
«© dare ſhew him any diſreſpett ; the Clergy either flying before 
* him, or making a feeble oppoſition to him. By all which he 
* has made a multitude of converts to the belief, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are three different intelligent Agents, 
and not three intelligent Agents making but one intelligent 
«« Agent; that the Father was before, and is greater than the 
% Son; that the Son is not the ſame Being with the Father; and 
„% that the Father is the one God, (as ſay both the Scripture 
« and Nicene Creed) or that there are no other Gods but him; 
« all doctrines contrary to the preſent Orthodoxy. And he has 
« ſoftened the zeal of many more, who uſed to call for fire from 
« Heaven, or the ſword of the Magiſtrate, to defend their ſenti- 
« ments, He is a perſon who forms vaſt projects and deſigns for 
«« thedefence of natural and revealed religion, and for reſtoring 
«« what he calls Primitive Chriſtianity among us; nor is he with- 
« out great deſigns for the improvement of — 7} and for 
*& the welfare and trade of his country; as appears by his at- 
«© tempts to explain the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Newton, and his 
* other works in mathematicks and phyſicks ; but, above all, 
* by his attempts to diſcover the longitude, for which he de- 
*« ſerves the reward promiſed by Parliament, though he ſhould 
not ſucceed. But the greateſt good that he promotes ſeems to 
„ me what he does not deſign ; and that is, by putting men up- 
© on enquiries, to make them ſee farther than himſelf, and to 
** reject his narrow opinions. He is a very ſerious and grave 
«« perſon, but yet chearful, and no enemy to mirth.“ 

Mr. Whiſton had ſeveral children, Two of his ſons ſurvived 
him; and we have ſcen that he had a daughter, who was married 
to Samuel Barker, Eſq. John, the youngeſt of his ſons, was bred 
a bookſeller, and became eminent in his buſineſs, by which he 
acquired a plentiful fortune. 

Bekides the works already mentioned, Mr. Whiſton was the 
author of a great variety of books and pamphlets, on theological 
and philoſophical ſubje&s, the principal of which we ſhall add 
here. 1. A Courſe of Mechanical, Optical, Hydroſtatical, and 
Pneumarical Experiments, 4to. 2. A Vindication of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles ; with the Oracles themſelves, in Greek and Engliſh, 
SVO. 3. A Commentary on the Three Epiſtles of St. John, 8vo. 
4. An Eſſay towards reſtoring the true Text of the Old Teſtament, 
and for vindicating the Citations made thence in the New Teſta- 
ment, 8y0, 5. A Chronological Table of the Hebrew, 2 
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and Chaldean Antiquities, compared together, 8yo. 6. The literal 
Accompliſhment of Scripture Prophecies : In Anſwer to a Dif. 
courſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, 8vo. 
7. A Collection of authentick Records belonging to the Old 
and New Teſtaments, TwWo Vols. 8vo, 8. Hiſtorical Memoirs of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, 8vo. 

To this laſt piece is annexed, A complete Chronological Cata- 
logue of Mr. Whiſten's Writings, to the year 1730; the whole 
making twenty-five volumes. After this time, he publiſhed ſeveral 
other works, of which we ſhall ſelect the principal. They are 
theſe: 1. Six Diſſertations,” on Critical and Theological Sub- 
jects, 8v0. 2. The Primitive Euchariſt Revived ; or, An Account 
of the two firſt Centuries concerning the Celebration of the Lord's 
Supper; occaſioned by Biſhop Hoadly's Plain Account, &c. 

. The genuine Works of Flavius Joſephus, the Jewiſh Hiſtorian, 
in Engliſh : To which are prefixed Eight Diſſertations, on impor- 
tant Points. 4. An Account of the Demoniacks, occaſioned b 
Dr. Sykes's Enquiry, &c. 5. The Eternity of Hell Torments 
conlidered, 6. Three Tracts,” on Eccleſraſtical Subjects, &c. 
7. The Primitive New Teſtament in Engliſh, 8. A large work, 
entitled, The Sacred Hiſtory of the Old and New Teltament, 
from the Creation of the World, till the Days of Conſtantine the 
Great ; reduced into Annals, 

Mr. Whiſton alſo left ſome manuſcripts ; as, 1. A Verſion of 
David's Pſalms in Metre, . 2. A Paraphraſe upon the Book of 
job. 
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was deſcended from an ancient and wealthy family, and 
born in the year 1669. He was the ſon of Sir John Tren- 
chard, Secretary of State to King William the Third; and 

his father deſigning him for the law, his education was regulated 
accordingly, and he was ſent, in due time, to one of the Inus of 
Court in London, Here he applied himſelf with great diligence 
to his proper ſtudies, till he was called to the bar ; at which, 
however, he did not continue long, though he had acquired no 
{mall kill in his profeſſion. His father's example, concurring with 
kis own inclination, led him to the ſtudy of politicks and ſtate 
affairs ; 


= TRENCHARD, a Patriot of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
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affairs ; and he was encouraged to perſevere in this purſuit, by 
obtaining the place of a Commiſſioner for the forfeited eſtates in 
Ireland, after the reduction of that kingdom by King William, 
in the year 1690. (a) 

By the death of an uncle, and by his marriage, Mr. Trenchard 
was come to the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune, with the 
proſpect of a much greater one from his father; whoſe eſtates 
deſcended to him in the year 1695. He likewiſe ſucceeded his 
father in the Houſe of Commons, being elected for Taunton, in 
Somerſctſhire, In this ſituation he ſoon became a leading Mem- 
ber, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his political writings. He had 
for ſome time diſcerned the miſchiefs which threatened the conſti- 
tution by a ſtanding army; and as ſoon as the neceſſity of it was 
removed by the peace of Ryſwick, in 1697, he reſolved to exert 
his talents againſt its continuance, In this ſpirit he publiſhed, the 
dame year, his remarkable pamphlet, entitled,“ An Argument 
«« ſhewing that a ſtanding Army is inconſiſtent with a free Govern- 
„ ment, and abſolutely deſtructive to the Conſtitution of the 
«© Engliſh Monarchy.” This Argument was further enforced by 
« A ſhort Hiſtory of ſtanding Armies in England ;*” publiſhed in 
1698. Theſe pieces were drawn up with ſo much eloquence and 
ſtrength of reaſon, that they contributed greatly to the procuring 
of a majority in the Parliament, which obliged the King to ſend 
home his Dutch Guards, and reduce the army to a moderate ſtan- 
dard; though with the utmoſt reluctance. 660 Afﬀeer this, as the 


various occurrences of ſtate affairs engaged his attention, Mr. Tren. 


chard publiſhed ſeveral occaſional pamphlets, with good ſucceſs, 
He had taken into his houſe, as an amanuenſis, Mr. Thomas Gor- 
don, a Scotſman, of good parts and learning, who improved ſo 
much by Mr. 'Trenchard's converſation and inſtructions, as to be- 
come his aſſiſtant in a higher capacity; his compoſitions being 
judged worthy to be clafled with thoſe of his patron. (c Ac- 

cordingly, 


(a) Preface to“ Cato's Letters.” ployment from the Earl of Oxford, 
Biograph. Britan, in the reign of Queen Anne; but 


(% In drawing up the © Argu- 
© ment,” Mr. Trenchard was aſ- 
ſiſted by Mr, Moyle ; as we have 
before remarked, in the Life of 
that gentleman. 

( THomas GORDON, the in- 
timate companion and friend of 
Mr. Trenchard, was a native of 
North Britain. He had a liberal 
education, and went through the 
common courſe of ftudics at the 
Univerſity, He came to London, 
early in life, and ſupported himſelf 
by teaching the languages. Having 
a Patural turn to pohucal and pub— 
lick allairs, he obtained ſome em- 


in what capacity is not now known. 
He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in 
the Bangorian Connery by writ- 
__ pamphlets in defence of 
Biſhop Hoadly; which recom- 
mended him to the friendſhip of 
Mr. Trenchard, who took him into 
his houſe as his amanuenſis, Mr. 
Gordon was a man of parts and 
learning; which he improved ſo 
much by Mr. Trenchard's couver- 
ſation and inſtrutions, that he ſoon 
became a fellow-writer with him, 
on ſubjects of great importauce ; 45 
we have related in the life of 215 

illuſtrious patron. 
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cordingly, in November, 1720, they began in conjunction to pub- 
ih, periodically, a Series of Letters, under the name of Cato, 
upon various important and intereſting ſubjects. Theſe letters 
were firſt printed in the London, and afterwards in the Britiſh 
Journal, and were continued almoſt three years, with very great 
reputation: But ſome of chem, written by Mr. Trenchard, under 
the name of Diogenes, upon ſeveral points of religion, were 
thought exceptionable, and, as ſuch, were animadverted upon by 
the learned and Reverend Mr. John Jackſon, who, in the year 
1725, publiſhed ** A Defence of Human Liberty, in Anſwer to 
„the principal Arguments which have been alledged againſt it, 
«* and 3 to Cato's Letters on that Subject. The high 
commendation, likewiſe, which Mr. Trenchard beſtowed, in theſe 
letters, on Barclay's celebrated Apology for the Quakers, gave 
riſe to much ſpeculation, and occaſioned, in particular, „ An Ex- 
«* amination of Mr. Barclay's Principles,” by the famous Mr. 
Tuomas Chubb. Mr. 'Trenchard himſelf had oppoſed the ſenti- 
ments of that great man, in one inſtance ; for thouph he allowed 
the Chriſtian divinity, as ſtated in the Apology, to be a moſt maſ- 
terly, charitable, and reaſonable ſyſtem, and the treatiſe to be 
compoſed with as much wit and happy turn of expreſſion, as is 
conſiſtent with the plainneſs and ſimplicity affected by thoſe of the 
author's ſect, yet, at the ſame time, he excepted againſt the firſt 
vrincigle of Barclay's doctrine, which is that of immediate re- 
relation : This Mr. Trenchard would willingly exchange for hu- 
man reaſon ; and then, ſays he, I could readily ſubſcribe to a great 
part of his ſyſtem. (a. Theſe 


Aſter the death of Mr. Tren- and places the verb at the end of 
chard, Sir Robert Walpole, know- the ſentence, according to the 
ing Mr. Gordon's popular talents, Latin Idiom, in a very ſtiff and 
retained him, to defend his admi- affected manner. He alſo publiſhed 
tation; in which ſervice he an Engiith tranſlation of Salluſt, in 
wrote feveral pamphlets, His the lame way. 

* Independent Whig” likewiſe met Mr. Gordon was Firſt Commiſ- 
with its advocates; one of whom fiouer of the wine licences for 
was 10 much captivated with it, as many years; and enjoycd that place 
% encourage the author by à large till his death, which happened in 
unuity. July, 17320. He was twice mar- 

Luo collections of Mr. Gordon's ried. His ſecond wife was the 

Its have been preſerved; the widow of his great friend, Mr. 
irlt entitled, A Cordial for low Trenchard ; by whom he had ſeve- 
” Spirits,” in three volumes; and ral children. This lady ſurvived 
ta: tecond, ** The Pillars of Prieſt- him. —New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 
cralt and Orthodoxy ſhaken,” in Biograph. Brian, 

o volumes. Beſides theſe, the 4) Cato's Letters, No. 124. 

viter tracts of this author and Mr. The ſame exception had been 

Wenchard have been colletted into made beforc, and Barclay was there- 

Wiumes, But it is univerlally by engaged to write Jargelv upon 
d, that the tranflation of Taci- the ſabject; which pieces of his, it 
um the additional diſcourl's. is very probable, Mr. Lrenchard 

i» Mr. Gordon's capital work; thy never faw.—Brogtaph. Bitan,— 

en this hath becn cenſured by | Arte Rucl. y.] 


» 
„ IIe traaſpoſcs the words, 
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Theſe admired eſſays were collected, after Mr. Trenchard', 
death, and publiſhed by Mr. Gordon, under the title of Cato's 
Letters; or, Eſſays on Liberty, Civil and Religious, and other 
important Subjects, in four volumes. 


them, corrected, came out in the year 1737. 


The fourth edition of 
In the dedication 


and preface, the Editor ſets forth their purpoſe and defign :— 
% As theſe letters, ſays he, were the work of no faction or 


& cabal, nor calculated for any lucrative or ambitious ends, or to 
« ſerve the purpoſes of any party whatſoever, but attacked falſe. 


* hood and diſhoneſty in all ſhapes and parties, without temporiz. 
« ing with any, but doing juſtice to all, even to the weakeſt and 
© moſt unfaſhionable, and maintaining the principles of liberty 
* againſt the practices of moſt parties; ſo they were dropped 
% without any ſordid compoſition, and without any other con- 
* ſideration than the opinion, that the publick, after all its ter- 
& rible convulſions, was become calm and ſafe. They had treated 
* of moſt of the ſubjects important to the world, and meddled 
* with publick meaſures and publick men only in great inſtances, 


4 J flatter myſelf,” continues Mr. Gordon, that as theſe papers 
* contain truths and reaſons eternally intereſtin 
* they will at all times be found ſeaſonable an 


i 


to human ſociety, 


uſeful. 


And in- 


« deed they are no longer conſidered as party- writings, but at 
« impartial leſſons of liberty and virtue.“ 

Our Author engaged likewiſe with Mr. Gordon in another 

riodical paper, which made its firſt appearance in the ſame year 
with“! Cato's Letters;“ and, after the death of Mr. Trenchard, 
was continued by his aſſociate, who, in due time, publiſhed the 
collection, under the title of The Independent Whig.” In 
this performance, the ſame ſpirit which appears in more decent 


language in Cato's Letters, 


againſt the Adminiſtration in State, 


ſhews itſelf under much more glaring colours againſt the Hierarchy 


in the Church. ſe) 


Mr. Trenchard did not long ſurvive the publication of the lait 
of ©* Cato's Letters ;** for he died on the 16th of December, 


1723, in the g5th year of his age. 


The immediate cauſe of his 


death appeared to be an ulcer in his kidnies. He is ſaid to have 
thought too much, and with too much ſolicitude; to have done 
what he did too intenſely, and with too much vigour and activity 
of the head, which brought upon him many bodily diſorders, and 
is ſuppoſed at laſt to have worn out the ſprings of life: For though 
in his perſon he was a ſtrong, well-ſet man, yet he was but of a 
fickly conſtitution, and ſcarcely ever in perfect health. He left vo 
writings at all behind him, except two or three looſe papers once 
intended for ** Cato's Letters. 

Mr. Gordon has drawn the character of Mr. 'Trenchard, at 


large, in a monumental inſcription, publiſhed in“ The Inde- 


„ pendent Whig,” and in his preface to“ Cato's a” 
| al 
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but as his pen was probably guided by an undue influence, we ſhall 
nat follow him implicitly in every particular, but ſhall endeavour 
to diveſt his account of the partiality of friendſhip, and to re- 
preſent this great and upright man according to truth and 
nature. 


Mr. Jonx TxENCHARD was a gentleman of excellent natural 
parts, which he had cultivated with attention and ſucceſs. His 
ſagacity and compaſs of thought were extraordinary ; and his 
judgment was nice and correct. With theſe he poſſeſſed many 
other valuable talents and accompliſhments ; ſuch as would have 
enabled him to appear with diſtinguiſhed reputation, in publick 
life, and rendered him equal to.the higheſt employments. But 
publick employments were not the objec of his ambition. He 
was fond of privacy, and domeſtick ſcenes; amidſt which he 
paſſed his days in peace and honour, He was a faithful and ten- 
der huſband ; a juſt and merciful maſter ; a ſociable, benevolent 
neighbour ; a companion full of affability, frankneſs, and vivacity ; 
and a friend, immovably conſtant and fincere, He was indeed 
remarkably ſhy in forming friendſhips ; but when they were once 
made, he uſed his uimolt endeavours to preſerve them inviolate. 
A conduct worthy of his native candour and integrity, his gene- 
rous and manly mind! Theſe excellent virtues were not ſullied 
by any vice ; nor by any failings but what aroſe, in a great mea- 
ſure, from good qualities, He was paſſionate, from the quickneſs 
of his parts ; and his reſentments were kindled by things which 
his heart abhorred. His temper, it is true, was naturally warm 
and unpetuous ; and this ſometimes hurried him on to ſay things 
which were ill taken, and for which, upon recollection, he was 
always forry : Yet, in the midſt of his greateſt heat, he was never 
heard to violate the rules of decency, in his expreſſions; ſo ſtrict 
a guard did he keep over himſelf. He was generally thought and 
called a hot man; but he ſhewed this only in inſtances of little 
conſequence, and on occaſions where he was not ſolicitous to watch 
and reſtrain his temper, In things of moment, or when he was 
determined not to be provoked, no man was more ſedate and 
calm: He was only haſty, when he was inadvertent. | 

But though Mr. 'Trenchard preferred the unambitious walk of 
private and retired life to the turbulent ſcenes of greatneſs, yet he 


did not preclude himſelf from a proper attention to affairs of na- 


tional concern, and high importance. He wiſhed to fee his coun- 
try proſperous and happy ; and with this view, as he rejoiced in 
the publick welfare, by whatever adminiſtration it was obtained, 
19 u man ever dreaded publick evils more, or took them more tw 
heart. For he was cordially in the intæreſt of mankind, and of 
the Brittth nation and government; and he never found fault with 
public meaſures, but when he really thought they were agaiult 
te publics. In that caſe. he gave a looſe to his honeſt zeal, and 
ſpirited indignation ; and the force of his oppulition was ſoon felt 

Vor. VIII. 6, 2 L and 
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and acknowledged : For he underſtood perfectly the intereſt of 
Great Britain in all its branches; and his patriotiſm was unbiaſſed, 
and equal to his knowledge. He was a ſtrenuous advocate for 
liberty, civil and religious, but an utter enemy to all levelling 
rinciples, and fearful of trying experiments upon the conſtitution, 
He thought it was already upon a very good balance ; and no man 
was more falſely accuſed of an intention to pull it down. U 
the whole, whether we conſider his private or his publick charac. 
ter, we muſt allow that Mr. Trenchard was one of the worthieſt, 
one of the ableft, one of the moſt uſeful men that eyer adorned 
and bleſſed his country: His abilities were extraordinary, his 
virtues eminent, and his failings few and inconſiderable. 
Mr. Trenchard having no child by his wife, his three ſiſters in» 
herited his ample fortune. ; 


The bd. WI F T. 


R. JONATHAN SWIFT, Dean of St. Patrick's, 

Dublin, was deſcended from a younger branch of an 

ancient family of that name in Yorkſhire. Bernam 

Swift, Eſq; who eſſed the paternal eſtate, was 

created, by King Charles the Firſt, a Peer of Ireland, with the 
title of Viſcount Carlingford ; but dying without male iſſue, the 
title became extinct; and the family-1nheritance deſcending to his 
daughters, was thereby divided from the name of Swift for ever. 
Another of the younger branches from the ſame ſtem was the 
Reverend Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordſhire, 
with which he alſo held another church benefice ; being likewiſe 
poſſeſſed of an eſtate, near Goodrich, of about one hundred pounds 
a year. (a) He married Mrs. Elizabeth Dryden, (aunt to Dryden 


the Poet) by whom he had ten ſons and tour daughters, Of the 
ſons, 


(a) This Mr. THOMAS SWIFT, 
the grand-father of the Dean, ap- 
pears to have been a man of a 
fagular character. He was diſ- 
urgulihed by his courage, as well 
a3 his loyalty to King Charles the 


Firſt, and the ſufferings he under- 
went for that Prince, more than any 

erſou of his condition in Eng- 
mT The turbulence of the times 
gave him an opportunity to cxert 


all bis virtucs. He preached, he 
travelle: 
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ſons, ſix ſurvived him; Godwin, Thomas, Dryden, William, 
Jonathan, and Adam, His wife alſo ſurvived him; and with no 
other proviſion for the ſupport of her family, than the remainder 
of her huſband's ſmall eſtate, and ſome lay-tithes, amounting in 
value to about one hundred pounds a year, Godwin, the eldeſt 
ſon, who was a Barriſter at Gray's Inn, ſeeing the affairs of the 
family reduced to this ſituation, reſolved to exert himſelf, and to 
perform the part of a father to his younger brothers and ſiſters, 
Having married a relation of the old Marchioneſs of Ormond, he 
was made Attorney-General to the old Duke of Ormond, in the 
Palatinate of Tipperary, in Ireland ; and that kingdom being then 
very ill ſupplied with Lawyers, (the late rebellion having made 
almoſt every man, of whatever condition, a ſoldier,) he deter- 


| 
f 
| 


2 L 


travelled about, he projected ſtrata- 
gems,h he laboured in every capa- 
city, for the ſervice of his King. 
He was plundered more than thirty 
times by the Parliament's army. 
Yet, in the midſt of theſe calami- 
tics, he mortgaged his eſtate, to 
raiſe money for the King; which 
he preſented to his Majeſty in a 
manner whimſical enough, and 
2greeable to his peculiar turn, Hav- 
ing quilted it into his waiſtcoat, he 
ſet out for Ragland Caſtle, to which 
place Charles had retired, alter the 
battle of Naſeby; where, being 
alked by the Governor, who knew 
lum well, what he could do for his 
' Majzity; he ſaid, he would give 
the King his coat, and ſtripping it 
of, preſented it to the Governor ; 
who obſerving that it was worth 
little, Mr. Swift ſaid, then take my 
waillcoat: He bid the Governor 
weigh it in his hand, who ordering 
11 to be ripped, found it lined with 
three hundred broad pieces of gold, 
which muſt be allowed an extra- 
ordinary ſupply from a private 
Clergzyman wich teu children, ol a 


2 mined 


ſmall eflate, ſo often plundered; 
and it is remarked by Lord Claren- 
don, that the King received no ſup- 
ply more ſeaſonable or acceptable 
than theſe three hundred broad 
pieces, during the whole war, his 
diſtreſs being then very great, and 
his relources cut off, Mr. Swiſt's 
{uperior zeal for the King's cauſe 
expoled him to much dauger and 
many ſufferings. He was, upon 
this account, depreved of both his 
livings ſooner than moſt other loyal 
Clergymen ; his eſtate was ſeque l- 
tered, and he himſclf was thrown 
into priſon, His eſtate, however, 
was afterwards recovered, and part 
of it ſold to pay the money due on 
the mortgage, and ſome other debts; 
and he was likewiſe releaſed from 
his impriſonment. Being again at 
liberty, he preached and prayed, and 
erformed all the duties of his pro- 

Eon from houſe to houſe, eſpe- 
cially throughout thole pariſhes 
which, in better times, had been 
committed to his care, without 
tythes or ſlipend; and perſevered 
in this way, to the laſt hour of his 
lile, 


Being informed that three hundred horſe of the rebel party intended, in a 
week, to pals over a Certain river, upon an attempt apmnalt the Cavahers, Mr „Swilt 
having a head mechanically turned, comrived certain pieces of won with three 
ſoikes, whereof one mult always be with the paint upwards : He placed them 
nett nie it 111 dhe tord, where he received notice that the rebels would paſs carly the 
next morning, which they accordingly did, and loſt two haadred of their men, 
who were frowned. or trod to death by the fallin of then horles, or torn by the 
[Mk Dean Swill's SKeich of his own Luc, iu the Appendix io the Ellay, &c, 
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mined to attempt the acquiſition of a fortune there. The ſame 


. motives induced his four brothers, William, Dryden, Jonathan, 


and Adam, who were all Attornies, to accompany him; and ac- 
cordingly they ſet off for Ireland, leaving their mother, and the 
reſt of the family, in Herefordſhire. Their other brother, Tho- 
mas, was bred at Oxford, and entered into holy orders. In Tre. 
land Godwin ſoon became wealthy, and his brothers obtamed 
ſomething more than a genteel competence, though Dryden and 
2 who died ſoon after their arrival, had little to be- 
queath. 

Jonathan, before he went to Ireland, married Mrs. Abigail 
Erick, of Leiceſterſhire; who, about two years after, was left a 
widow, with one child, a daughter, and again yon. She had 
brought her huſband but a imall fortune; and as his income had 
depended upon agencies, and other employments of that kind, fo 
it periſhed with him, and Mrs. Swift's whole ſubſiſtence was an 
annuity of twenty pounds a year, which her huſband had purchaſed 
for her, in England, immediately after his marriage, In this dif- 
treſs ſhe was taken, with her daughter, into the family of God- 
win, her huſband's eldeſt brother; and on the zoth of November, 
1667, abont .the ſeventh month of her widowhood, ſhe was de- 
livered, at his houſe in Dublin, of a ſon, whom ſhe called Jona- 
than in remembrance of his father, and who was afterwards 
the celebrated Dean of St. Patrick's. When the child was a year 
old, an event happened to him that ſeems very unuſual ; for his 
nurſe, who was a woman of Whitehaven, in Cumberland, being 
under an abſolute neceſſity of ſeeing one of her relations, who was 
then dangerouſly ill, and from whom ſhe expected a legacy, and 
being extremely fond of the infant, ſtole him on ſhipboard un- 
knawn to his mother and uncle, and carried him with her to 
Whitehaven, where he continued for almoſt three years, For, 
when the matter was diſcovered, his mother ſent orders by all 
means not to hazard a ſecond yoyage, till he ſhould be better able 

to 


life, with the greateſt alacrity. He given to the church of Goodrich, 
died in the year 1038, in the ſixiy- by his grandſun, the Dean of St. 
third year of his age and was buried Patrick's, with this inſcription: 
under the altar of Goodrich, where ©* Thomas Swift bujus Eccleſiæ Vi- 
there is a ſhort inſcription to his “ carius, notus in Hiſtoriis ob ca 
memory. He died about two years ** que fecit ct paſſus eſt pro Carolo 
before the retura of King Charles “ 8 ex hoc Calice ægrotanti- 
the Second, who, by the 'recom- us propinavit. Eundem Calt- 
mendation of ſome Prelates, had © cem Jonathan Swift, 8. I. D. 
promiſed, if ever God ſhould re- © Decanus Ecclefiz ſanct. Patncn 
fiore him, that he would promote © Dublin Thome ex Filio Nepos 
Mr. Swift in the church, and other buic Eccleſiæ in Perpetuum dedi- 
Ways reward his family, tor his ex- © cat, 1726.“ Effay upon the 
traordinary ſervices and zeal, and Life, Writings, and Character, of 
erlecations in the Royal cauſe; Dr. Jonathan Swift, by Dean 
But Mr, Swilt's merit died with Swilt, Eſq; 8vo. Append. P. 22, 
himſelf, His pocket chalice was 
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to bear it. The nurſe was ſo careful of him, that, before he re- 
turned, he had learnt to ſpell; and by the time that he was ſive 
years old, he could read any chapter in the Bible. C 

This incident gave riſe to a general opinion that Swift was born 
in England; a miſtake to which ſome other circumſtances have 
contributed. In his angry moods, when the people of Ireland 
diſpleaſed him, he had been frequently heard to ſay, “ I am not 
« of this vile country ; I am an Engliſhman.” Such an aſſertion, 
although meant figuratively, was often taken literally ; and the 
report was ſtill further aſſiſted by Mr. Pope, who, in one of his 
letters to him, mentions England as his native country: But the 
account here given of his birth is that which he left behind him 
in his own hand-writing; and, while he lived, he was fo far from 
ſeriouſly denying or concealing his being a native of Ireland, that 
he often mentioned, and even pointed out the houſe in which he 
was born, He has alſo been thought by ſome to have been a na- 
tural ſon of Sir William Temple ; a miſtake which was probably 
occaſioned by that particular regard which Sir William expreſſed 
for him: But this ſuggeſtion is evidently falſe ; it being impoſſible 
that ſach a relation ſhould ſubſiſt between them. Sir William was 
reſident abroad in a publick character from the year 1665 to 1670, 
as may be proved by his letters to the Earl of Arlington, and the 
reſt of the Miniſtry : Swift was born in November, 1667, and his 
mother was never out of the Britiſh dominions. (c Mrs. Swift, 
about two years after her huſband's death, left Ireland, and retired 
to Leiceſter, the place of her nativity ; but her ſon was again car- 
ried to Ireland by his nurſe, and placed under the protection of his 
uncle Godwin. When he was ſix years old, he was ſent to the 
ſchool of Kilkenny, from whence, at the age of fourteen, he was 
admitted into the Univerſity at Dublin ; where, by the ill treat- 
ment of his neareſt relations, he was fo diſcouraged and ſunk in 
his ſpirits, that he too much neglected ſome parts of his acade- 
mick ſtudies, for which he had no great reliſh by nature, and 
turned himſelf to reading hiſtory aud poetry; fo that when the 
time came for taking his degree of Bachelor, although he had 
lived with great regularity and due obſervance of the ſtatutes, he 
was ſtopped of his degree for dullneſs and inſufficiency ; and at 
laſt hardly admitted, in a manner little to his credit, which is called 
1a that College, Spectali Gratia. Swift was not of a temper to 
receive ſuch a mark of diſgrace, without indignation ; and being 
determined to retrieve his character, he engaged in a regular courle 
of ſtudy, devoting not leſs than eight hours a day to the acqui- 
tion of knowledge. He had not indeed been idle before, but 
his application had been directed to objects out of the common 


path 


%) Swilt's Sketch of his own (c) Remarks on the Life and 
Like. Hawkefworth's Account of Writings of Dr. Swift, by the Earl 
the Lite of Dr. Swift, prefixed to of Orrery, Hawkelworth's Ac- 
bis LuE,up of his Works, couut. 
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ath of academical learning ; and as he then followed the 
| of his genius, ſo it does not appear that he made, even now 
any great alteration in his plan, It leaſt it is certain, that he 
did not obtain his firſt degree without difficulty, and a particular 
mark of diſhonour, though he continued full ſeven years in the 
Univerſity. But we ſhall be no longer ſurpriſed at this, when we 
are informed, by his own conſeſſion, that he could never under. 
ſtand Logick, Phyſicks, Metaphyſicks, Mathematicks, or any 
thing of an abſtruſe nature, having no turn qt all to philoſophical 
ſtudies ; and when we are further told, that, during bis reſidence 
at College, he drew the firſt ſketch of his Tale of a Tub.“ 4% 
In 1688, when our Student was about twenty-one years of age, 
his uncle Godwin, who had hitherto chiefly ſupported him, was 
ſeized with a lethargick diforder, which ſoon deprived him both 
of his ſpeech and memory, and rendered him totally incapable of 
being of the leaſt ſervice to his family and friends. Finding himſelf 
in this forlorn condition, Swift took a journey to — 5 that 
he might conſult with his mother what courſe of life to purſue, 
At this time Sir William Temple was in high reputation, and 
honoured with the confidence and familiarity of King William. 
His father, Sir John Temple, had been Maſter of the Rolls in 
Ireland, where he contracted an intimate friendſhip with Mr. God- 
win Swift, which continued till his death; and Sir William, who 
inherited his title and eſtate, had married a lady to whom Swift's 
mother was related : This was thought a favourable circumſtance, 
and accordingly Mrs, Swift adviſed her ſon to wait upon Sir Wil- 
liam, and communicate his fituation to him. This advice was 
very agreeable to the young man; and perhaps it only confirmed 
a reſolution that he had ſecretly taken, before he left Ireland. He 
——— it therefore without delay, and was well received by Sir 
illiam, who was now retired to his houſe called Moor Park, near 
Farnham, in Surry, As Swift had led a ſtudious life for ſome 
years, and had acquired a good knowledge of hiſtory in particular, 
he could not but be an acceptable gueſt at Moor-Park, from whence 
he accompanied Sir Wilham Temple to his ſeat at Sheen, near 
Richmond, in Surry, where he had formerly lived, and to which 
he now returned, upon the approach of the Revolution, Moor- 
Park lying in the way of both armies. King William had a high 
eſteem tor Sir William Temple by along acquaintance, while that 
gentleman was Ambaſſador and Mediator of a general peace at 
Nimeguen ; and ſoon after his acceſſion to the Crown of Eng- 
land, his Majeſty viſited his old friend often at Sheen, and 000 
his advice in affairs of the greateſt conſequence. In theſe vilits, 
Sir William being lame with the gout, Swift uſed to attend his 
Majeſty in his walks about the gardens, who admitted him to 
great freedom of converſation, and offered to make him a Cap. 


tain of horſe, But Swift having reſolved, in luis own mind, t0 
take 


(4 D. Swift's Eſſay, &c. P. 30. The Appendix, P. 40. Biograph. Britan. 
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take orders, declined the offer; and upon this occaſion, it is 

bable, that he obtained a promiſe of preferment in the church; 
for, in a letter to his uncle William, dated 1692, he ſays, ** I am 
« not to take orders till the King gives me a Prebend.”” In the 
latter end of the year 1689, Sir William Temple went back to 


Moor-Park, accompanied by Swift, who continued with him, till, 


being ſeized with the return of a diſorder which he had contracted 
at Dublin, by a ſurfeit of fruit, he was adviſed by his phyſicians 
to go over to Ireland, as they imagined his native air would con- 
tribute to the recovery of his health: But finding no benefit from 
the journey, he ſoon went back to Sir William, being ever after 
ſubje& to that diſorder, which gradually increaſed, though with 
irrcgular intermiſſions, till it terminated in total debility of body 
and mind. 
About a year after his return from Ireland, he thought it ex- 
pedient to take his degree of Maſter of Arts at Oxford ; and for 
this purpoſe he appears to have written to his uncle, William Swift, 
to procure and ſend him the teſtimonium of his Bachelor's degree 
in the Univerſity of Dublin. With this teſtimonium, which is 
cated the thicd of May, 1692, he went to Oxford, and having 
entered himſelf of Hart-Hall, now Hertford College, was ad- 
mitted ad eandem on the fourteenth of June, and took his Maſter's 
degree on the fifth of July following. During this ſhort ſtay, he 
was treated with great civility and oy, wp as we find by his grate- 
ful acknowledgments in a letter to his uncle, wherein he lays, 
© I never was more ſatisfied than in the behaviour of the Uni- 
 verlity of Oxford to me. I had all the civilities I could wiſh 
* for, and ſo many favours, that I am aſhamed to 
* have been more obliged in a few weeks to ſtrangers, than ever I 
© was in ſeven years to Dublin College.” Ce Various reaſons 
have been aſſigned for theſe extraordinary civilities, but it ſeems 
molt probable that they were owing to Swift's known connexion 
with Sir William Temple. From Oxford he returned again io 
Moor-Park, where he aſſiſted Sir William Temple in reviſing his 
works, and corrected and improved the Tale of a Tub,” and 
added the digreſſions. In this agreeable retirement he remained 
tor ſome time; and as Sir William was not only an elegant author 
and a polite gentleman, but a politician minutely acquainted with 
al the intricacies ob party, and the ſecrets of State, during the 
reigns of King Charles the Second and his ſucceſſor, Swift greatly 
ucreaſed his political knowledge, and profited in many other re- 
'petts by his inſtructive converſation, Zut having long ſuſpected 
ar William of neglecting to provide for him, merely that he might 
keep him in his family, be reſolved to ſettle himſelf in ſome way 
« living. We have already ſeen that he was inclined to take 
aders ; but, although his fortune was very ſmall, he had a ſcruple 
entering into the church merely for ſupport, This ſcruple was 


removed, 
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removed, when he came to an explanation with Sir William, Who 
being Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland, offered him an employ of 
about 120l. a year in that office ; whereupon Swift told him, that 
ſince he had now an opportunity of living, without being driven 
into the church for a maintenance, he was reſolved to go to Ire. 
land and take holy orders. Accordingly he left Moor-Park, and 
returned to his mother at Leiceſter ; from whence he wrote a letter, 
dated June, 1694, to his couſin, Deane Swift, who was then at 
Liſbon, acquainting him with his ſituation, and his intention to be 
ordained in September following ; and expreſſing a wiſh that it 
might lie in 'his couſin's way to bring him in Chaplain of the 
Factory. By: this he ſeems entirely to have renounced the pa- 
tronage of Sir William Temple, of whom, he tells his couſin, he 
had taken leave a month before; “ juſt as I foretold it to you,” 
ſays he; and every thing happened thereupon, exacily as J 
«« gueſt. He was extream angry I left him, and yet would not 
« oblige himſelf any further than upon my good behaviour, nor 
a — 7 promiſe any thing firmly to me at all ; fo that every 
* body judged I did beſt to leave him.” ( 

Swift had lived with Sir William Temple for more than fire 
years, and during that time had been indefatigable in his ſtudies; 
yet without neglecting ſuch bodily exerciſe as he thought neceſſary 
for his health. Itis well remarked by a writer of his lite, that we 
are fond of the moſt trifling anecdotes of eminent men ; and for 
this reaſon he relates, that it was Swift's conſtant practice to run up 
a hill, that was near the houſe, and back again, every two hours ; 


the diſtance backwards and forwards being about half a mile. 


'This is an early inſtance of that regularity which was peculiar to 
him in all his actions. The particular courſe of his ſtudies at this 


N 
time is not certainly known ; but ſeveral copious extracts from | 
Cyprian, Irenzus, Sleidan's Commentaries, and Padre Paolo's | 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, were found among his papers, | 
which appear, by memorandums in his own hand-writing, to have 1 
been made while he lived with Sir William Temple. Hiſtorical k 
and political knowledge, however, ſeems to have been the favourite 
object of his attention; and during his reſidence with Sir Wil. 
liam, an opportunity offered for diſplaying his attainments in that 
way. A bull was brought into the Houſe of Commons for Trien- L 
nial Parliaments ; but the King, who was a ſtranger to our con- 
ſtitution, highly diſapproved of it, the Earl of Portland having 4 


been perſuaded, by ſome weak people, that Charles the Firſt loſt 

his Crown and life by conſenting to paſs ſuch a bill, Upon this 

occaſion the Earl was diſpatched to Moor Park by his Majeſty tor Hz 
| vir 


c 


F) D. Swift's Eſſay, &c. P. 31. as alſo from his uncle, William 

n this letter Switt acknowledges Swift, he appears to have received he 
bis great obligations to his couſin, remittances both at Dublin, and in = 
Willoughby Swift, a way coaiidera- England. 
ble Merchant at Liſbon, from whom, 
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Soon after he had bid adieu to Moor-Park, and was returned 
to his mother at Leiceſter, , our Candidate for holy orders ob- 
tained a recommendation to Lord Capel, then Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, who gave him the Prebend of Kilroot, in the dioceſe of 
It was worth about one hundred 
pounds a year; but Swift having a natural averſion from ſolitude 
and retirement, x weary of it in a few months, and, at the 

illam Temple, reſigned it in favour of a friend, 

r William, who had been uſed to his 
could not be content to live with- 
out his old companion, and therefore he defired him to return to 
Moor-Park, and promiſed to obtain ſome preferment for him in 
England, Swift conſented, and returning to his friend, continued 
with him till his death, in a ſtate of the urmoſt harmony. During 
this period it was, that, as a teſtimony of his friendſhip and eſteem, 

5 wrote The Battle of the Books,” of which Sir William 
is the hero; and Sir William, when he died, left him, beſides a 
pecuniary legacy, the care and truſt and advantage of publiſhing 


Connor, a Northern diſtri, 


inſtance of Sir 
and returned to England, 
converſation, ſoon found that 
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Sir William's advice, who ſaid much to ſhew him the miſtake, but 
without effect; for the Earl continued Kill to adviſe the King 
againſt paſting the bill. Hereupon Swift was ſent to Kenſington 

e account of that matter in writing, to convince the 
King and the Earl how ill they were informed, 
he was then very young, was yet well verſed in Engliſh hiſtory, 
and gave the King a compendious account of the matter, which he 
ſtated more at large to the Earl of Portland; but all in vain ; for 
the King was prevailed upon to refuſe paſſing the bill. This was 
the firſt tame that Swift had any converſe with Courts, and he told 
his friends it was the firſt incident that helped to cure him of 


nis poſthumous writings. What other favours he received from 
Sir William, cannot certainly be- known : He himſelf acknow- 
ledged none, beſides his ineffectual recommendation to King Wil- 
liam ; for his later promiſe of obtaining ſome preferment for him 


was never accompliſhed, 
Vor. VIII. 6. 


's) Swift's Sketch of his own 
Lite, 


ite 

(6) Duriag his reſidence with Sir 
William Temple, he had never 
failed to viſit his mother at Leiceſ- 
ter once a year, and his manner of 
travelliag was very extraordinary: 
He always went on foot, unleſs the 
weather was very bad, and then he 
would ſometimes take ſhelter in a 


waggon, He choſe to dine at ob- 


cure ale-houſes among pedlars and 
holtlers, and to lie where he ſaw 
written over the door, Lodgings 
for a Penny: but he uſed to bribe 
ia; maid with a teſter for a ſingle 
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Upon 
bed and clean ſheets, He delighted 


ſcenes of low life ; and the vul- 
r dialett was a fund of humour 
r him, Beſides this, it is ſuppoſed 
at he had another motive; as his 


pocket would not well afford the 
common expences of a journey. 
However, he often told his friends, 
that whatever money he ſaved by 
this manner of travelling, he con- 
ſtantly threw it way, as ſoon as he 
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ent to London, upon a fine waiſt- 


coat, or ſome additional gaiety upon 
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Upon the death of Sir William Temple, Swift removed to Lon- 
don, and took the earlieſt opportunity of preſenting a petition to 
the King for the firſt vacant Prebend of Canterbury or Weſtmin- 
ſer, for which the Royal promiſe had been obtained by his late 
patron, But the promiſes of Kings (ſays Lord Orrery) are often 
a kind of chaff, which the breath of a Miniſter bloweth, and 
ſcattereth away from the face of a Court. The petition had no 
effect; and although Swift indirectly renewed his application by 
dedicating Sir William Temple's poſthumous works to his Majeſty, 
yet it was all to no purpoſe: Has petition and dedication were 
equally neglected; and it does not appear that, after the death of 
his patron, his Majeſty took the leaſt notice of him. From this 
firſt diſappointment, may probably be dated that bitterneſs to- 
wards Kings and Courtiers, which is to be found fo univerſally 
diſperſed throughout his works. After a long and fruitleſs atten- 
dance at Court, Swift thought it better to comply with an invita- 
tion given him by the Earl of Berkeley to attend him to Ireland, 
as his Chaplain and private Secretary; his Lordſhip having been 
appointed one of the Lords Juſtices of that kingdom, ac- 
cordingly attended the Earl, who landed near Waterford; and he 
acted as Secretary during the whole journey to Dublin. But 
another of Lord Berkeley's attendants, whoſe name was Buſh, had, 
by this time, inſinuated himſelf into his Lordſhip's favour, and 
had whiſpered to him, that the poſt of Secretary was not proper 
for a Clergyman, to whom only Church preferments could be 
ſuitable or advantageous. Lord Berkeley liſtened, perhaps, too at- 
tentivehy to theſe infinuations, and making a poor apology to his 

Chaplain, diveſted him of the office of Secretary, and beftowed 
it upon Buſh, Here was another diſappointment, and a freſh ob- 
ject of indignation, The treatment was thought injurious, and 
Swift expreſſed his ſenſibility of it in a ſhort, but ſatirical copy of 
verſes, entitled, The Diſcovery ;”” which was privately ſhewn 
to ſome particular friends. (7) This diſappointment was ſoon fol- 
lowed by auether. It happened that, within a few months, the 
Deanery of Derry became vacant ; and it was the Earl of Berke- 
ley's turn to diſpoſe of it; yet things were ſo ordered, that, the 
Secretary having received a bribe, the Deanery was diſpoſed of to 
another, and Swift was put off with ſome other church livings not 
worth above a third part of that rich Deanexy. The excule pre- 
tended was his being too young, although he was more than thirty 
years old. This objection to his age was ſtrongly urged by Dr. 

| King, 


£ mou oy _ Kc. P. 110. ” 8 * the _ of * ** 
rrery's Remarks, Lett. g. © whic rew up almoſt on t 
Swift was flrongly affected with “ ground, but it > ke in, aud the 
— 2 and ace a * diſappointment vexes me to this 
aſtiug lenſe of them. I remem- © very. day; and I believe it was 
« ber,” ſays he, in a letter to Lord he one all my future diſap- 
Bolingbroke, dated in the year 1729, „ pointments.” —Biograph, Britav- 
* when I was a lutle boy, 1 feli a 
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King, then Biſhop of that Dioceſe, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Dublin. His Lordſhip entreated the Earl of Berkeley with great 
earneſtneſs, that the Deanery might be given to ſome grave elderly 
Divine, rather than to ſo young a man; and he aſſigned this rea- 
ſon for his requeſt : ** The ſituation of Derry (ſaid he) is in the 
« midſt of Preſbyterians, and I ſhould be glad of a Clergyman, 
«« who could be of aſſiſtance to me. I have no objection to Mr. 
«« Swift, I know him to be a ſprightly ingenious young man; 
«« but inſtead of reſiding, I dare ſay, he will be eternally flying 
* backwards and forwards to London, and therefore I entreat, 
« that he may be provided for in ſome an? gone (+) 

The livings to which Swift was preſented, were Laracor and 
Rathbeggin, in the Dioceſe of Meath ; worth about two hundred 
and ſixty pounds a year; and as ſoon as the Earl of Berkeley, and 
the other Lords Juſtices, were ſucceeded in the government by the 
Primate and the Earl of Drogheda, he went to Laracor, and there 
reſided. As he had refuſed a commiſſion under King William, and 
a ſecular employment under Sir William Temple, it appears that 
Swift's attachment to the church was early and ſtrong : And that 
religious purpoſes were at this time predominant in Ris mind, he 
uſed frequently to declare, He hoped, he ſaid, that by diligent 
and conſtant application he ſhould fo far excel, that the Sexton 
might ſometimes be aſked on a Sunday morning, Pray does the 
> PoRtor preach to day?“ And when he went to refide at Laracor, 
he gave publick notice that he would read prayers on every Wed- 
neſday and Friday; which was an additional ſervice — 
impoſed upon himſelf, He performed the duties of the churc 
with the utmoſt punctuality, and the moſt rational devotion ; and 
indeed his devotion extended not only to his publick and {olemn 
addreſſes to God, but to his domeſtick and private exerciſes of re- 
ligion, C/) And yet with all this piety in his heart, he could not 
reſiſt a temptation to indulge the peculiarity of his humour, when 
an opportunity offered, whatever might be the impropriety of time 
and place, On the firſt Wedneſday after he had given publick 
notice to his pariſhioners at Laracor, he attended in his deſk ; and 
having ſat ſome time with no other auditor than his Clerk Roger, 
he roſe up, and with great compoſure and gravity, but with a turn 


2M 2 peculiar 


( Swift's Sketch of his own © always uſed the feweſt words that 
Life. Biograph. Britan. * could be uttered on the occaſion. 

(/) One inſtance of this has been “ but he pronounced them with an 
recorded, and recommended to the ** emphaſis and fervour which every 
imitation of others, by a writer of “ one around him ſaw and felt; 
his life,—** In that tranſient at of and with his hands claſped in 
* adoration,” ſays Dr. Hawkeſ- „each other and lifted to his 
worth, “ which is called Saying “„ breaſt; and it is hoped that thoſe 
race, and which generally con-“ who can no otherwiſe emulate 
„ fiits only in a mutcer and a bow, „ the character of Swift, will at- 
In which the ſpeaker appears to “ tempt it in this at of religious 
* compliment the company, and i decoram.”—An Account of the 
* the company cach other, Swift Life of Dr. Swift, P. 14. 
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peculiar to himſelf, began, Dearly beloved Roger, the Scri 
ture moveth you and me in — places; end then rocended 
regularly through the whole ſervice. In this inſtance his natural 
diſpoſition was gratified without much indecorum ; and over any 
other ſallies of unguarded humour, which may be leſs excuſable, 
Chriſtian charity knows how to draw her veil. 

When Swift was ſettled at Laracor, he invited to Ireland a lady 
with whom he became acquainted whilſt he lived at Moor-Park, 
and whom he has celebrated -by the name of Stella. Her real 
name was Johnſon, She was the daughter of Sir William Tem- 
ple's Steward, and Sir William, when he died, left her one thou- 
ſand pounds in conſideration of her father's faithful ſervices. She 
was : eighteen years of age when, at Swift's invitation, ſhe 
left England, accompanied by Mrs. Dingley, a lady who was fif- 
teen years older, and whoſe whole fortune, though ſhe was related 
to Sir William Temple, was no more than an annuity of twenty- 
ſeven pounds, Whether Swift at this time defired the company of 
Stella as a wife or a friend, is not certain; but the reaſon which 
ſhe and her companion then gave for their leaving England was, 
that in Ireland the intereſt of money was high, and proviſions were 
cheap: It appears, however, that other reaſons were ſuſpected in 
the neighbourhood of Moor-Park ; for Mr. Thomas Swift, the 
Rector of Puttenham, in a letter which he wrote a few years after- 
wards, inquires whether Jonathan was married, or whether he had 
been able to reſiſt the charms of both thoſe gentlewomen, who 
marched from Moor-Park to Dublin, with a reſolution to engage 


him. (n 


(m) This Mr. THomMAs Swi1FrrT 
was firſt couſin to the Dean, being 
the only ſon of his uncle Thomas. 
He was Rector of Puttenham ſixty 
years, and died there iu 1752, in the 
87th year of his age. As Putten- 
ham is not far from Moor- Park, it 
is probable that he obtained this 
8 by the intereſt of Sir 

Villiam Temple, whoſe Chaplain 
he was. It ſeems 4 
Mr. Duncombe) that Mr. Deane 
Swift, and the reſt of Dr. Swift's 
Biographers, ſhould have taken no 
notice of this other family-con- 
nexion of the Swifts with Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, as it ſerves to throw 
ſtill farther light on Dr. Swift's firſt 
zatroduttion into Sir William's fa- 
mily, and perhaps may, in ſome 
meaſure, account for his patron 
(then retired from the world) ne- 
glecting, or not being able, to pro- 
cure Engliſh preſerment ſor more 
than one of the Swifts, his own 
Chaplain. It is obſervable, that 
though Swiſt and his couſin were 


It appears too, that Swift, if he did not addreſs her 


himſelf, 


nearly of an age, and muſt have 
been inmates together at Moor-Park, 

et in all the Dean's works, vo- 
uminous as they are, Mr. Thomas 
Swif's name occurs, we think, but 
once. And it 15 further obſervable, 
that Dr. Swift, in his © Letters to 
„ Stella,” frequently mentions, that 
the Lord Treaſurer, when he had a 
mind to vex him, would call him, 
or introduce him to company, by 
the name of Dr. Thomas' Swift; 
from whence we may infer that he 
diſliked his kinſman. One reaſon 
of this diſlike may be drawn from a 
circumſtance mentioned in a letter 
from Swift to Ben. Tooke, his 
bookſeller, dated Dublin, June 29, 
1710, by which it appears, that Mr. 
Thomas Swift (his little parſon- 
© couſin,” as the Dean ſtyles him 

affected to be thought author of 
© The Tale of a Tub.“ See Dun- 
combe's Letters by ſeveral emi- 
© nent Perſons deceaſed,” Vol, J. 
P. 1. and 228. Vol. II. P. 13. 
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himſelf, yet contrived to break off a treaty of marriage with a- 
nother, by perſuading her to inſiſt upon terms with which the gen- 
tleman could not comply. But whatever was his attachment to her, 
every poſſible precaution was taken to prevent ſcandal, They 
never lived in the ſame houſe : When Swift was.abſent, Mrs. 
Johnſon and her friend reſided at the Parſonage; when he re- 
turned, they removed either to the houſe of Dr. Raymond, Vicar 
of Trim, a gentleman of great hoſpitality, and Swift's intimate 
friend, or to a lodging provided for them in the neighbourhood ; 
neither were they ever known to meet but in the preſence of a 
third perſon. However, this beloved companion, dear as ſhe was 
to him, had not power to charm him into a conſtant reſidence at 
Laracor. He made frequent excurſions to Dublin, and ſometimes. 
went to London, while Mrs. Johnſon was buried in ſolitude and 
obſcurity ; for ſhe was known only to a few of Swift's moſt inti- 
mate acquaintance, and had no female companion but Mrs, 
Dingley. (=) 

In the year 1701, Swift took his D s degree; and in 1702, 
ſoon after the death of King William, went to England for 
the firſt time after his ſettlement at Laracor ; a journey which he 
frequently repeated during the reign of Queen Anne. Mrs, John- 
{on was once alſo in England, in the year 1705, but returned in a 
few months, and never afterwards croſſed the channel. Theſe 
long abſences of Dr. Swift from his cures, during which he ſel- 
dom, if ever, appeared in the pulpit, were manifeſtly inconſiſtent 
with his former declared purpoſe to excel as a preacher ; yet he 
uſed to declare that he did not renounce that intention, till his ac- 
quaintance with the Earl of Oxford ; nor did he ever mention his 
ſubſequent attachment to politicks, without indubitable figns of 
penitence and regret. But he could not bear the thoughts of be. 
ing buried alive in an obſcure Rectory in Ireland, and he was ſo- 
licitous to be near the Court, with the view of obtaining a more 
deſirable ſituation in the Church of England. And he was cer- 
tainly in a fair way of ſucceeding to the height of his wiſhes ; 
for, before his acquaintance with Lord Oxford, a Biſhoprick was 
intended for him by the Queen ; but Archbiſhop Sharpe and a 
certain great Lady having miſrepreſented his principles and cha- 
rafter, her Majeſty gave it to another. The Archbiſhop, accord- 
ing to Dr. Swift's account, had repreſented him to the Queen as 
a perſon who was not a Chriſtian, and the great lady had ſup- 
ported the aſperſion; an aſperſion which is 0 to have been oc- 
caſioned by his publication of that inimitable piece of humour, 
the «© Tale of a Tub; which came out, though without his 
name, in the year 1705, Few books have made ſo much noiſe in 
the world, as this did at its firſt appearance ; and though it be one 
of Swift's earlieſt performances, yet Lord Orrery obſerves, that 
t has never been excelled in wit and ſpirit, by his own or any 
other 


(n) Hawkeſworth's Account, &c. Biograph. Britan, 
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other pen. But the drift of this admirable performance was miſ. 
taken; and that which was only meant as a fatire againſt the wild 
errors of the church of Rome, the flow and incomplete reforma- 
tion of the Lutherans, and the abſurd and affected zeal of the 


- Preſbyterians, being miſconſtrued into an intended inſult againſt 


Chriſtianity, cauſed ſome ſuſpicion of the author's religious princi- 
les. The cenſures paſſed upon this work produced a ſerious apo- 
— for the author, written by himſelf, and dated June 3, 1709; 
from which time, it has been conſtantly printed in a prefatory man- 
ner to the work itſelf. In this apology Dr. Swift ingenuouſſy 
acknowledges, that there are ** ſeveral youthful ſallies in it, which 
«© from the grave and the wiſe may deſerve a rebuke ;"* but adds, 
that “he will forfeit his life, if any one opinion can be fairly de- 
«© duced from it, which 1s contrary to religion or morality.” The 
loſs of a Biſhoprick in ſuch a way could not eaſily be digeſted by 
an ambitious Divine : And we are told, that Swift kept himſelf 
indeed within ſome tolerable bounds, when he ſpoke of the Queen; 
but that his indignation knew no limits when he mentioned the 
Archbiſhop, or the lady; who was no other than the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough. The Archbiſhop, however, was afterwards truly 
ſenſible of the injury he had done him, expreſſed great ſorrow for | 
it, and deſired his forgiveneſs. (o) | 
Swift was become eminent as a writer, and in that character at . 
leaſt was known to the great men in both the parties, which were 0 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Whig and Tory. He had been , 
educated among the Whigs, but he at length attached himſelf to d 
the Tories; becauſe, as he informs us, the Whigs had renounced tc 
their old principles, and received others, which their forefathers W 
held in abhorrence. He did not, however, write any political U 
phlet, from the year 1701, when he wrote his Diſcourſe of al 
*« the Conteſts and Diſſentions between the Nobles and Commons 80 
„% in Athens and Rome,” to the year 1708. But in this year he thi 
publiſhed ſeveral political treatiſes, and ſome pieces of humour, ley 
which were all eagerly bought up, and much admired ; and he Lo 
became extremely popular by his PrediCtions for the year 1708,” of 
ubliſhed under the name of Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; inſomuch that He 
r. (afterwards Sir Richard) Steele aſſumed the ſame feigned her 
name, and the real aſſiſtance of the ſame perſon, as che beſt expe- Po 
dient to recommend his Tatlers“ to the world, But Swift had oh 
not been long engaged in the ſupport of this paper, before a new 4 
ſcene opened to his ambitious views, In the year 1710, being up 
then in England, he was empowered by his Grace the Lord Pri. to h 
mate of Ireland, to ſolicit the Queen to exonerate the Clergy of fort 
Ireland from paying the twentieth part and firſt fruits; and upon 
this occaſion, his acquaintance commenced with Mr. Harley, after- 


wards Earl of Oxford. As ſoon as he had received ay — 
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biſhop's letter, inſtructions, and authority, he reſolved to apply to 
Mr. Harley, not only becauſe he was a principal perſon in the 
Queen's Miniſtry, but becauſe by his intereſt the ſame favour had 
deen granted to the Clergy of England, Thar he might not wait 
upon this Miniſter, to whom his name was well known, wholly 
without recommendation, he got himſelf repreſented as a perſon 
who had been extremely ill uſed by the laſt Miniſtry, becauſe he 
would not go certain lengths which they would have had him. 
This happened to be in ſome ſort Mr. Harley's own caſe ; and 
Swift was received with the utmoſt kindneſs and reſpect. Mr. 
Harley not only engaged in the buſineſs = occaſioned his viſit, 
with the utmoſt zeal, but told him that he muſt bring him ac- 
quainted with Mr. St. John, invited him to dine with him, charged 
him to come often, and, when the Doctor propoſed attending at 
his levee, told him that was no place for Friends. Soon after this, 
Swift became perſonally acquainted with the reſt of the Miniſters, 
who appear to have courted and careſſed him with uncommon 
afiduity, He dined every Saturday at Mr. Harley's, with the 
Lord Keeper, [Sir Simon, afterwards Lord Harcourt,] Mr. Se- 
cretary St. John, and Lord Rivers; and on that day no other per- 
ſon was for ſome time admitted: But this ſelect company was at 
length enlarged to ſixteen, all men of the firſt claſs, Swift included, 
They dined once a week at the houſes of each other, by rotation, 
and went under the general denomination of Brothers. From this 
time the Doctor ſupported the intereſt of his new friends with all 
his power, in pamphlets, poems, and periodical papers. His in- 
timacy with them was ſo remarkable, that he was thought not onl 
to detend, but, in ſome degree, to direct their meaſures ; and ſuc 
was his importance in the opinion of the —_— party, that many 
ſpeeches were made againſt him in both Houſes of Parliament ; 
and a reward was alſo offered for diſcovering the author of The 
„ Publick Spirit of the Whigs ;”” one of the boldeſt as well as 
the moſt maſterly tracts that Swift ever wrote, It contained ſuch 
levere ſatire againſt the Nobility of Scotland, that all the Scotch 
Lords then in London went in a body, and complained to the Queen 
of the affront ; and, upon the meeting of the next Parliament, the 
Houſe of Lords preſented an addreſs to her Majeſty, and obtained 
her Royal proclamation, promiſing a reward of Three Hundred 
Pounds for the diſcovery 'of the author of the ſaid libel : But no 
diſcovery was made. (p) 

Amidſt all the buiineſs and all the honours that thus crowded 
upon Dr, Swift, he wrote every day an account of what occurred 
to his beloved Stella, and ſent her à journal regularly, dated every 
tortnight, during the whole time of his connexion with Queen 
Anne's Miniſtry, From theſe - unreſtrained effuſions of his heart, 
many curious particulars are known, which could have been known 
a0 other way. And it appears that he had no great * 
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of advantage from his connexion with theſe perſons : “I uſe the 
% Miniſtry,” ſays he, like dogs, becauſe I expect they will uſe 
«« me ſo. I never knew a Minifiry do any thing for thoſe whom 
* they make companions of their pleaſures ; but I care not.” In 
the ſummer of the year 1711, he foreſaw the ruin of this Miniſtry 
by thoſe miſunderſtandings which at laſt effected it; and it was 
not only his opinion, but their own, that if they could not carry a 
ce, they would not be able to keep themſelves out of the 
'ower, even though they ſhould agree, In order therefore to fa- 
cilitate this great event, Swift wrote! The Conduct of the 
« Allies:” a piece which he confeſſes coſt him much pains, and 
which ſucceeded even beyond his expectation. It was publiſhed on 
the 27th of November, 1711, juſt ten days before the Parliament 
met ; and before the 28th of January, above eleven thouſand were 
ſold ; ſeven editions having been printed in England, and three 
in Ireland. The Tory Members, in both Houſes, who ſpoke, 
drew all their arguments from it, and the reſolutions which were 
printed in the votes, and which would never have paſſed but for 
«« The Conduct of the Allies,” were little more than quotations 
from it. (q) From this time Swift continued to exert himſelf with 
unwearied diligence in the ſervice of the Miniſtry ; and while he 
was at Windſor, juſt at the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, he 
drew the firſt ſketch of an hiſtory of the four laſt years of Queen 
Anne, and finiſhed it, to the time of the peace. This work would 
have been publiſhed ſoon after, if it had met with the approbation 
of his friends in the Miniſtry ; but as they could not agree about 
printing it, he withdrew his copy, Many years after this, having 
{pent much time in improving and correcting his papers, he again 
intended to publiſh them; but Lord Bolingbroke, on whoſe judg- 
ment he relied, diſſuaded him from that deſign. His Lordſhip 
told him, that the work was ſo much in the ſpirit of party-writ- 
ing, that, though it might have made a ſeaſonable pamphlet in 
the time of their adminittration, it was a diſhonour to juſt hiſtory. 
Swift would do nothing againſt his Lordſhip's judgment ; but it 
extremely chagrined him ; and he told a common friend, that 
fince Lord Bolingbroke did not approve his hiſtory, he would caſt 
it into the fire, though it was the beſt work he had ever written. 
However, it did not undergo that fate, but was publiſhed in the 


year 1758. Cr. 
Hitherts 
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 Hitherto Dr. Swift had received no fort of gratuity or reward 
for the important ſervices he had rendered the Miniſtry ; but, in 
the year 1713, he was offered the Deanery of St. Patrick's, in 
Dublin, In point of power and revenue, ſuch a Deanery might 
be eſteemed no inconſiderable promotion; but to one, whole per- 
ual aim was z ſettlement in England, and who perfectly hated 
reland, it was but an unwelcome offer, and rather a diſappoint- 
ment than a reward, However, conſidering the precarious ſtate 
of his friends, knowing their inſtability, and ſoreſeeing their fall, 
he thought proper to accept it. With what regret and indigna- 
tion he croſſed the Channel, to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity, 
we way judge, as from many other paſſages in his writings, io 
articularly from the following paragraph in a letter to the Don of 
Lord Oxford, dated fo low as the year 1737 : ** I loved my Lord, 
«« your father,” ſays he, better than any other man in the 
world, although I had no obligation to him on the ſcore of 
«« preferment, having been driven to this wretched kingdom, to 
* which I was almoſt a ſtranger, by his want of power to keep 
me in what I oughtto call my own country, though I happened 
to be dropped here, and was a year old before I left it; and, to 
* my ſorrow, did not die before I came back to it again.“ (79 
He did not ſtay in Ireland more than a fortnight, being urged by 
an hundred letters to haſten back, and reconcile Lord Oxford and 
Lord — IO „the conſequences of whoſe miſunderſtanding 
were juſtly dreaded by their friends. When he returned, he found 
their quarrels and coldneſs increaſed ; and having predicted their 
ruin from this very cauſe, he laboured to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, as that upon which the whole intereſt of their party depended. 
But his endeavours were ineffectual, and he had the mortification 
Vor. VIII. 6. 2 N to 


„to been written.” Soon after “ penetrating a genius as Dr. Swiſt, 
the publication of this hiſtory, the to imagine that poſterity would 
characters of ſeveral illuſtrious per- accept ſatire in the place of 
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to obſerve that they grew more cold to each other every day; 
whereupon, deſpairing of his purpoſe, he told them he would re- 
tire, for that all was gone: And accordingly he went to the houſe 
of a friend in Berkſhire, where he continued till the Queen's death, 
which happened in about ten weeks. While he was in this retire- 


ment, his mind was ſtill buſy for his friends, and he wrote a Diſ- 


courſe called Free Thoughts on the preſent State of Affairs, 
which he ſuppoſed might be uſeful in ſuch a juncture, and ſent it up 
to London; but, upon ſome difference in opinion between him and 
Lord Bolingbroke, the publiſhing of it was deferred ſo long, that 
the Queen died, and he recalled his copy. It has, however, been 
fince publiſhed, and is preſerved in his works. A few weeks after 
the death of the Queen, he went back to his ſtation 1n Ireland, 
all his connexions with the Court being broken, and all his ex- 
pectations diſappointed. (7) 

But before we attend Dr. Swift to the Deanery of St. Patrick's, it 
will be but juſt to pauſe a little, and take a retroſpective view of his 
conduct, during his remarkable intimacy with the Miniſtry,-Few 
of thoſe who have been permitted to aſſociate with perſons greatly 
ſuperiour in rank and fortune, have been able to ſuſtain the native 
dignity of their own character. Let it therefore be recorded, to 
the honour of Dr. Swift, and to animate others by his example, 
that, during his connexion with thoſe who were in the higheſt rank, 
and who in every rank would have been great, he would never ſuffer 
himſelf to be treated but as an equal; ard that he repulſed every 
attempt to hold him in dependence, or keep him at a diſtance, 
with the utmoſt reſentment and indignation ; particularly diſdain- 
ing and deteſting the idea of pecuniary obligation, In a letter 
ſtill extant, which he wrote to Lord Oxford, after the conngxion 
between them was broken, he ſays, ** When I was with you, I 
* have ſaid more than once, that I would never allow quality or 
«« {tation to make any difference between men. I loved you juſt 
* ſo much the worſe for your ſtation. In your publick capacity 
you have often angered me to the heart; but as a private man, 
„never. I was too proud to be vain of the honour you did me. 
*© I was never afraid of offending you; nor am I now in any 
pain for the manner I write to you in.“ - As to his Political 
principles, it his own account of them may be believed, Dr. 
Swift abhorred Whiggiſm only in thoſe who made it conſiſt in 
damning the Church, reviling the Clergy, abetting the Diſſenters, 
and ſpeaking contemptibly ot revealed Religion. He always de- 
clared himſelf againſt a Popiſh ſucceſſor to the Crown, whatever 
title he might have by proximity of blood; nor did he regard the 
right line upon any £& a account than as it was eſtabliſhed by 
law, and had much weight in the opinions of the people. He was 
of opinion, that when the grievances ſuffered under the preſent 


Government became greater than thoſe that might probably be 


expected 
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expected from changing it by violence, a revolution was juſtifiable ; 
and this he believed to have been the caſe in that which was 
brought about by the Prince of Orange. He had a mortal an- 
twathy againſt ſtanding armies in times of peace ; and was of opi- 
nion, that our liberty could never be placed upon a firm founda- 
tion, tall the ancient law ſhould be revived, by which our Parlia- 
ments were made annual, He abominated the political ſcheme of 
ſetting up a monied intereſt in oppoſition to the landed, and was 
an enemy to temporary ſuſpenſions of the Habeas Corpus at, — 
That he was not at any time a bigot to party, and that he did not 
indiſcriminately transfer his reſentments from principles to per- 
ſons, was ſo evident by his conduct, that it was an uſual ſubject of 
raillery towards him, among the Miniſters, that he never came 
to them without a Whig in his ſleeve:“ And though it does 
not appear that he aſked any thing for himſelf, yet he often preſſed 
Lord Oxford in favour of Addiſon, Congreve, Rowe, and Steele; 
perſons with whom, excepting Mr. Steele, he frequently converſed 
during all Lord Oxford's Miniſtry ; chooſing his friends by their 
perſonal merit, without examining how far their notions agreed 
with the politicks then in vogue : And, in particular, his friend- 
ſhip with Mr. Addiſon continued inviolate, and with as much 
kindneſs, as when they uſed to meet at Lord Halifax's or Lord 
Somers's, who were leaders of the oppolite party. (u/ 

Here likewiſe it may not be improper to give ſome account of 
Swift's Vaneſſa, becaule his connexions with her were made in 
England, during this gay part of his life. Her real name was 
*Eſther Vanhomrigh. (w/} Her mother, a lady of a good family 
in Ireland, was the widow of Mr. Vanhomrigh, firſt a merchant 
of Amſterdam, and afterwards of Dublin, who was appointed 
Commiſſary of the ſtores by King William, upon his expedition 
into Jreland 3 and when the affairs of that kingdom were ſettled, 
was appointed Muſter-Maſter-General, and a Commiſſioner of the 
Revenue: But though he enjoyed ſuch lucrative appointments 
many years, yet, when he died in 1703, his expences had been fo 
nearly equal to his revenue, that his whole fortune amounted only 
to lixteen thouſand pounds. This ſum he directed by his will to 
be divided Equally between his wife and four children, two ſons 
and two daughters. The ſons dying ſoon after their father, their 
ſhare fell to the daughters; with which increaſe of fortune, the 
young ladies and their mother went to England in the year 1709, 
where they were viſited by perſons of the firſt quality; and Swift 
lolging within a few doors of their houſe, in Bury-ltrect, St. James's, 
uled to be much there, coming and going without ceremony, as if 
he had been one of the family. During this familiarity, he be- 
came a kind of preceptor to the young ladies, particularly the 
eluelt, Either, who was then about twenty years of age, much 
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addicted to reading, and a great admirer of poetry; ambitious to 
be eſteemed a wit, full of gaiety and vivacity, adorned with ſome 
agreeable accompliſhments, and extremely delicate in her dreſs and 
perſon, though not of diſtinguiſhed beauty. In a lady of this 
diſpoſition, it was natural for ſuch a character as that of Swift to 
excite admiration ; and that admiration, by frequent converſe, was 
improved into love; though it is more than probable that this 
paſſion was not without a mixture of vanity, which would have 
been highly gratified by an alliance with the firſt wit of the age, 
Impelled by theſe motives, Miſs Vanhomrigh ventured to — 
the Doctor a * of marriage. It is probable that Swift's 
connexions with Mrs. Johnſon, at this time, were ſuch, that he 
could not with honour accept this propoſal : However, it is certain 
he declined it, though without aboving any other engagement as 
the reaſon. He appears firſt to have affected to believe her in jeſt; 
then to have rallied her on ſo whimſical a choice ; and at laſt to 
have put her off without an abſolute retuſal, While he was in this 
ſituation, he wrote the poem called Cadenus and Vaneſſa; x} 
the principal view of which ſeems to have been at once to compli- 
ment and to rally her, to apologize for his conduct, and ſoften a 
tacit denial, by leaving the event undetermined. This poem ap- 
pears to have been written about the year 1713, a ſhort time be- 
fore he left Vaneſla and the reſt of his friends in England, and 
returned to the place of his exile, which he always mentioned with 
regret, In the year 1714, Mrs. Vanhomrigh died, and having 
lived at an expence much greater than her fortune would bear, ſhe 
left ſome debts unpaid, Her two daughters, whoſe fortunes ſhe 
had alſo leſſencd, ſhe appointed joint executrixes of her will; an 
office which, however troubleſome, the ſituation of their affairs 
obliged them to accept: It appears too that they had contracted 
ſome debts in their own right, which it was not in their power im- 
mediately to pay; and therefore, to avoid an arreſt, they followed 
the Dean into Ireland. Cy) 

Upon his firſt arrival to take poſſeſſion of his Deanery, Dr. Suiſt 
had been received with great kindneſs and honour ; but now, upon 
his return after the Queen's death, he experienced every poflible 
mark of contempt and indignation, The tables were turned: 
The power of the Tories, and the Dean's credit, were at an end; 
and as the late Miniſtry, with whom he had been cloſely connected, 
were charged with a deſign to bring in the Pretender, the ſame 
delign was conſequently 1mputed to him ; and therefore it was 
conſidered by ſome as a qualification for preferment to revile and 
oppoſe him, The common people likewiſe were taught to look 
upon him as a Jacobite ; and that ſpirit which had been raiſed 


againſt him by the Whigs in England, infatuated the populace in 
the 
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che city of Dublin, inſomuch that when he walked through the 
town, he was frequently pointed at and abuſed; and their deteſta- 
tion was carried to ſo high a pitch, that they even proceeded to 

t him with dirt and ſtones as he paſſed along. This treatment 
Fe endured for two or three years ; not with a philoſophical pa- 
tience indeed, for that was no part of his character, — with a 
contemptuous diſregard. He had ſeen enough of human nature, 
to be convinced that the paſſions of the vulgar ebb and flow con- 
tinually. They love they know not whom; they hate they know 
not why: They are captivated by words, guided by names, and 
governed by accidents. And true it is, that Dr. Swift, who was 
now the deteſtation of the Iriſh rabble, became afterwards the 
moſt abſolute Monarch over. them that ever governed men. But 
it was not from the Mob alone that Dr. Swift met with oppoſition. 
The Chapter of St. Patrick's received him with great reluctance. 
They thwarted him in every meaſure that he propoſed, and ſet 
themſelves againſt the exerciſe of his power with all their force. 
He found it neceſlary, therefore, in the firſt place, to reduce theſe 
his Reverend brethren to reaſon and obedience ; which he effected 
ſo perfectly and ſo ſpeedily, that, in a ſhort time after his arrival, 
not one Member of that body dared to contradict him. On the 
contrary, they regarded him with reſpect and veneration, and al- 
moſt implicitly acquieſced in whatever he propoſed. 

His removal from England to Ireland was the great event which 
determined the colour ot Dr. Swift's life, bounded his views, and 
ſhewed him at once what he might expect, and for what he might 
hope. Great diſappointments, which change our general plan, 
and make it neceſſary to enter the world, as it were, a ſecond time, 
ſeldom fail to alarm us with a ſenſe of our mortality, and to re- 
mind us, in the ſtrongeſt manner, of the brevity of life. Dr. 
Swift, whether by the vigour and activity of his imagination, the 
multitude of his ideas, or the ardour of his purſuits, ſeems to have 
eſcaped the force of this thought, till his retreat to Ireland on the 
death of the Queen ; and then indeed it came upon him with ſuch 
influence, that, 1a a letter to Lord Bolingbroke, written fifteen years 
after that time, he informs us, that it conſtantly recurred when 
he firſt awoke in the morning, and was not diſmiſſed till he again 
began to ſleep. As ſoon as he was ſettled at Dublin, Mrs. John- 
ſon removed from the country to be near him; but they ſtill lived 
in ſeparate houſes : His reſidence was at the Deanery ; and her's 
in lodgings on the other ſide of the river Liffy, that runs through 
the city. He was in debt, at this time, to the amount of a thou- 
ſand pounds ; a fituation which ill ſuited his ſpirit, and which de- 
termined him to a ſevere cxconomy. However, he kept two pub- 
lick days every week; and though the circle of his viſitors was 
imall at firſt, yet it ſoon ——. and always conſiſted of the beſt 
company. 
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company. (=) On theſe days, the dignity of his ſtation was 
ſaftained with the utmoſt elegance and decorum, under the direc. 
tion of Mrs. Johnſon, who yet appeared in the circle without any 
character diftin& from the reft of the company. She was, how. 
ever, frequently invited with the Dean, to entertainments, and 
parties of pleature, though not fo generally as if ſhe had been his 
wife. She vifited and received viſits, as far as the practice is a 
mere ritual of good breeding. Her friendſhips ſeem to have been 
fill among the men; but ſhe was treated with great politeneſs by 
the ladies, 

The Dean's mind had fo mug been filled with politicks, that he 
found it impracticable to excel as a preacher, which was his firſt 
and moſt laudable ambition; and he frequently declared, that 
though he ſometimes attempted to exert himſelf in the pulpit, yet 
he could never riſe higher than preaching pamphlets, He was, 
however, ftill a good Dean, and a good Prieſt: He applied him- 
ſelf to the care of his Deanery, his Cathedral, its regulations, its 
income and economy, with great diligence : He renewed the pri- 
mitive practice of celebrating the Holy Commanion every Sunday; 
and at this facrament he was not only conſtantly preſent, but he 
conſecrated and adminiſtered it with his own hands, in a manner 
equally graceful and devoat. He attended at Church every morn- 
ing, and generally preached in his turn; and, though he did not 
underſtand muſick, he conſtantly attended the performance of the 
anthem on a Sunday night, to fee that the choir did not neglect 
their duty. As to his employment at home, he ſeems to have had 
no heart to apply himſelf to ſtudy of any kind, but to have re- 
ſigned himfelt wholly to fuch amuſements as offered, that he might 
not think of his fituation, the misfortune of his friends, and the 
diſappointment of his hopes : ** I was three years,” ſays he, in 
a letter to Mr. Gay, ** reconciling myſelf to the ſcene and buſi. 

* nefs to which fortune hath condemned me, and ſtupidity was 
4 what I had recourſe to.” Ca 

The firſt remarkable event of Dr. Swift's life that occurred after 
his ſettlement at the Deanery, was his marriage to Mrs. Johnſon, 
after a molt intimate friendſhip of more than ſixteen years. They 
were married in the year 1716, and the ceremony was — 
by Dr. Aſhe, then Biſhop of Clogher, to whom the Dean had 
been a pupil in the Univerfity of Dublin. But whatever were the 
motives to this marriage, the Dean and the lady continued to hve 

afterwards 


(Z) Lord Orrery remarks, that any character. To prove this, be 
the Dean's choice of companions enumerates the perſons with whom 
ſhewed him of a depraved taſte, the Dean fpent his leiſure hours, 
But Dr. Hawkeſworth reprobates and aſcertains their rank and cha- 
this allertion as injurious, and rafters, on the authority of Mr, 
maintains, on the contrary, that Deane Swift, and Dr. Delany — 
thoſe who were more particularly See his Account of the Liſe of Dr 
the companions of his choice, were Swift, P. 31. 
ſuch as would have done honour to (a) Hawkeſworch. 
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afterwards juſt in the ſame manner as they had lived before, 
Mrs. Dingley was ſtill the inſeparable companion of Stella, where- 
ever ſhe went; and ſhe nevec reſided at the Deanery, except when 
the Dean was ſeized with violent fits of giddineſs, which ſome+ 
times laſted near a month. Till this time the Dean had continued 
his viſits to Vaneſſa, who, though ſhe had ſuffered very great pe- 
cuniary loſſes, had yet preſerved her reputation and her friends z 
being viſited by many perſons of rank and fartune, of both ſexes, 
He appears ſtill to have maintained the character of her preceptor, 
directing her progreis in literature, and explaining and illuſtrati 

the authors ſhe had read: But ſoon after his marriage, he vii 

her on another account ; for he took with him Mr. Dean Winter, 
a gentleman who was a profeſſed admirer of Vaneſſa, and who 
had made her ſome overtures of marriage ; but, though he had 
an eſtate of more than fix hundred pounds a year, beides three 


. hundred pounds a year in Church-pretermeat, Vaneſſa rejected the 
; propoſal in ſuch terms, that it was never repeated. She was allo 
1 addreſſed by Dr. Price, who was afterwards Archbiſhop of Ca- 
; ſhell, but without ſucceſs. From this time, the Dean's viſits 
1 were much leſs frequent. In the year 1717, Miſs Mary Van- 
; homrigh, the younger ſiſter, died; and the whale remains of the 
e ſamily fortune centering in Vaneſſa, ſhe retired to Seibridge, a 
er {mall houſe and eſtate, which had been purchaſed by her father, 
* about twelve miles diſtant from Dub.ia. From this place ſhe 
ot wrote frequently to the Dean, and he anſwered her letters. In 
he the courle of this correſpondence, ſhe ill preſſed him to marry 
& her, and in his anſwers he ſtill rallied, and ſtill avoided a poſitive 
ad denial. At length, however, being unable to endure this ſtate of 


ſuſpenſe any longer, ſhe addreſſed a very ſerious epiſtle to him, 
inſiſting peremptorily upon as ſerious an anſwer, and his immediate 
acceptance or ablajute refuſal of her as his wife. The Dean wrote 
an anſwer, and delivered it with his own hand. As this letter of 
Vaneſſa's, which was written in the year 1723, is a demonſtration 
that he was then utterly ignorant of the Dean's marriage with 
della, and as ſhe appears to have known it almoſt immediately 
afterwards, it is probable that the Dean's anſwer com municated the 
tatal ſecret, which at ance prgtluded all her hopes, and accounted 
tor lis former conduct: It is probable too, that the reſentment 
which he felt at having it thus extorted from him, was the cauſe 
of the manner in which he delivered the letter; for} having thrown 
it down upon her table, he hurried back to his horje, and returned 
immediately to Dublin. This letter the unhappy lady did not 
lurvive many weeks: A fever carried her off, in the 37th year of 
er age. However, ſhe was ſulliciently compoſed to cancel a will 
is, be at the had made in the Dean's favour, and to — in 


whom wich ſhe left her fortune, which long retirement and frugality had 
ooh u 2 great meaſure reſtored, to her wo executors, Dr. Berkeley, 
C = 


© Mr vierwards Biſhop of Cloyne, and Mr. Marſhall, one of the King's 
— detjeants at Law, She choſe Mr. Marſhall, not only becauſe he 
8 had 
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had an excellent character, but becauſe he was her relation. She 
had little perſonal acquaintance with Dr. Berkeley ; but his vir. 
tues and his genius were univerſally known : Yet other motives, 
perhaps, induced her to appoint him a joint executor. In ſuch an 
appointment ſhe probably deſigned to mortify the pride of Dr, 
Swift, by letting him ſee, that in her laſt 0 ip ſhe preferred 
a ſtranger before him. (6) * Thus periſhed, at Selbridge,” 
ſays Lord Orrery, ** Mrs. Eſther 3 a miſerable ex. 
« ample of an ill- ſpent life, fantaſtick wit, viſionary ſchemes, and 
«© female weakneſs.” But Dr. Hawkeſworth intimates, that his 
Lordſhip was cruelly diligent to load her memory with reproach, 
to conſtrue appearances in the worlt ſenſe, to aggravate folly into 
vice, and diſtreſs into infamy ; and proceeding on the authority of 
Mr. Deane Swift and Dr. Bs, he vindicates the character of 
this unfortunate lady, and apologizes for her conduct, ſhewing it 
to have been, if not free from blame, yet undeſerving a ſevere 
condemnation ; if weak, yet not wicked, As the laſt gratification 
of her vanity, Vaneſſa directed, in her will, that uf the letters 
which paſſed between the Dean and her ſhould be publiſhed, to- 
gether with the before-mentioned poem, of whic perhaps ſhe 
ſſeſſed the only copy. The poem was accordingly publiſhed : 
Bur Dr, Berkeley, upon a caretul peruſal of the letters, finding 
her's filled with paſſionate declarations of her love, and the Dean's 
conſiſting only of compliments, excuſes, apologies, and thanks for 
trifling preſents, thought proper to ſuppreſs them. 'There was not 
in either the leaft trace of a criminal commerce. But though it 
be thus eaſy to clear the Dean from the imputation of any vicious 
intercourſe, it ſeems a work of ſome difficulty to exculpate him from 
the charge of notorious indiſcretion, and to — 42 conduct in 
this ſtrange affair, not only with his character as a Clergyman, but 
with the principles of a man of ſenſe and honour, The ill- direct- 
ed paſſion of Vaneſſa was, in all probability, the remote cauſe of 
her death; and Dr. Swift does not ſeem to have uſed the moſt 
roper means to diſcourage and repreſs it. It has indeed been 
laid, that, from the time ſhe was firſt deſerted, this unfortunate 
lady '* devoted herſelf, like Ariadne, to Bacchus ;* and perhaps 
it is true,” ſays Dr. Hawkeſworth, ©* that, in the anguiſh of 
* diſappointed deſires, ſhe had recourſe to that dreadful opiate, 
„ which never fails to complicate diſeaſe with trouble, to leave 
© the ſufferer more wretched when its operation is at an end, to 
« divide life into frenzy and deſpair, and at once to haſten the 
„ approach, and increaſe the terrors of death.” But then the 
origin of her ſorrows and ſufferings was ſtill the ſame, to whatever 
pernicious lenitives ſhe may have fled for relief; and it can hardly 
be denied, that ſhe fell a martyr to the ardour and conſtancy of her 
affection, with whatever vanity and ambition her love may have been 


mixed at fuit, and howloever fooliſhly her paſſions were *. 
| rom 


% Hawkeſworth, Biogtaph. Britan, 
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From the year 1716 to 1720, there is a chaſm in the Dean's 
life, which it has been found difficult to fill up. It ſeems highly 
probable, however, from ſeveral circumſtances, that he employed 
this time upon Gulliver's Travels. This work is a moral and 
political romance, in which the author ſeems to have exerted the 
{rongeſt efforts of a ſine irregular genius, and to have indulged to 
the utmolt his peculiar wit and humour. But while his imagina- 
tion and his wit delight, the ſeverity of his ſatire gives juſt cauſe of 
offence, when it 1s 5 unmercifully and unwarrantably exerted, as 
to place not only all human actions, but human nature itſelf, in 
the worſt light. But Swift's diſappointments had rendered him 
ſplenetick, and angry with the whole world ; and the treatment 
which had ſoured his temper, added bitterneſs to his writings. 

We have an account of the general plan, which at the ſame 
time conveys the ſpirit and principle of this undertaking, from 
the author himſelf, in a letter to Pope, wherein he informs him, 
that he had prepared his travels for the preſs : © The chief end 
I propoſe to myſelf,” _ he, in all my labours, is to vex 
the world, rather than divert it; and if I could compaſs that 
« deſign, without hurting my own perſon or fortune, I would be 
the moſt indefatigable writer you have ever ſeen, without read- 
ing. I am exceedingly pleaſed that you have done with tran- 
flatrons ; and fince you will now be fo much better employed, 
when you think of the world, give it one laſh the more at my 

requeſt, I have ever hated all nations, profeſſions, and com- 
munities; and all my love is towards individuals : For inſtance, 
* [ hate the tribe of Lawyers; but I love Counſellor ſuch a one, 
and Judge ſuch a one: Tis fo with Phyficians, (I will not 
ſpeak of my own trade) Soldiers, Engliſh, Scotch, French, and 
« the reſt, Bur principally I hate and deteft that animal called 
Man, altho' I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and fo forth: 
This is the ſyſtem upon which I have governed myſelf many 
« years, (but do not tel) and fo I ſhall go on till I have done 
with them. I have got materials towards a treatiſe, provin 

the falſity of that definition Animal rationale, and to ſhew it 
ſhould be only Rationis capax. Upon this great foundation of 
miſanthropy (though not in Timon's manner) the whole build- 
ing of my travels is erected; and I never will have peace of 
mind, till all honeſt men are of my opinion.“ Cc ere we 
have a key to this work, It will hardly be denied, ſince it is evi- 
dent from many of Swift's letters, that Satire, when he wrote theſe 
travels, was, in his opinion, trifling, and of no uſe, unleſs it ran 
into a Libel. This principle neceſſarily requires ſtrong exaggera- 
tions, Pradence, 1n his preſent ſituation, with regard to his go- 
vernours, kept him from throwing himſelf into their hands : He 
therefore ſubſtituted human nature, in general, in the room of par- 
ucular perſons; from whence, in keeping to his firſt principle, his 

Vor. VIII. 7. 2 O ſatire 


(%) Pope's Works, Vol. IX. Lett. 2. Edit. 1777 8v0. 
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- 
ſatire unavoidably grew into a libel upon human nature. {4} This 
ſeems to have been the origin and progreſs of the work ; in the 
execution of which, his ſallies of 22 have been carried 
too far: For the repreſentation which he ſometimes gives us of 
human nature, tends to debaſe the mind of the reader; and in 
theſe parts of his work, we are diſguſted, not entertained ; ſhocked, 
not inſtructed, by the fable. So ſays the Earl of Orrery: And 
the reflection is juſt. Very pertinent likewiſe to this caſe, is the 
remark of the ſame ingenious Nobleman, on another occaſion : 
I ſhould conſtantly chooſe,” ſays he, rather to praiſe, than 
to arraign, any part of my friend Swift's writings ; but in thoſe 
tracts, where he tries to make us uneaſy with ourſelves, and un- 
* happy in our preſent exiſtence, there I mult yield him up en- 
©& tirely to cenſure.” ſe) 

About this time, the Dean, who had already acquired the cha- 
rafter of a humouriſt and a wit, was firſt regarded with general 
kindneſs, as the Patriot of Ireland. He wrote A Propoſal for 
„ the Univerſal Uſe of Iciſh Manufactures;“ a tract which, as it 
was apparently calculated for the ſervice of Ireland, and as it zea- 
louſly gala, d. a ſacrifice of intereſt to England, made him 


very popular. 
ſo long and ſohonourably remembered, if a proſecution had not 
been commenced againſt the Printer. As ſoon as this meaſure 
was taken, the importance of the work was eſtimated by the dili- 
gence of the government to ſuppreſs it, and the zeal and integrity 
of the writer were meaſured by the danger he had incurred, For 
the piece being repreſented as a ſeditious, factious, and virulent 
pamphlet, publiſhed with a deſign of ſetting the two kingdoms at 
variance, the proſecution was carried on with uncommon violence, 
No publick notice, however, was taken of the Dean, on this oc- 
caſion; and the Printer, after having been haraſſed and impriſoned 
for ſome time, at length obtained a Noli praſegui. But though the 
proſecution had the ſame effect that generally attends ſuch mea- 
ſures, it was by no means the only or the chief recommendation of 
the Dean's performance : ** For,” ſays Lord Orrery, * his greateſt 
re enemies muſt confeſs, that the pamphlet is written in the ſtyle 
„of a man, who had the good of his country neareſt his heart; 
© who ſaw her errors, and wiſhed to correct them; who felt 
her opprefions, and wiſhed to relieve them; and who had a 
«© deſire to rouze, and awaken an indolent nation from a lethar- 
«« pic diſpoſition, that might prove fatal to her conſtitution.” ( 
On the publication of this pamphlet, the tide of r firſt 
turned in favour of the Dean ; and as the flux and reflux of po- 
pular love and hatred are equally violent, the conſequences of this 


change were ſoon conſpicuous. The attachment which the — 


(4) Sce Biograph. Britan. (e) Orrery's Remarks, &c. Lett. 33 
/) Orttery's Remarks, Lett. 10. 
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bore to the true intereſt of Ireland was no longer doubted. His 
patriotiſm was as manifeſt as his ſuperiour genius. He was looked 
upon with pleaſure and reſpect as he paſſed through the ſtreets, and 
was treated, upon all occaſions, with Giſtinguiſhed regard, Nut the 
popular affection, which the Dean had thus acquired, may be ſaid 
not to have been univerſal, till the publication of the Drapier's 
Letters ; which made all ranks and all profeſſions unanimous in 


his applauſe. The occaſion of theſe letters was this: There had 


been, for ſome time, a very great ſcarcity of copper halfpence and 
farthings in Ireland, and many counterfeits paſſed about under the 
name of Kaps ; for the remedy of which evil, ſeveral applications 
were made to England, for liberty to coin new copper money ; but 
without ſucceſs. At laſt, a patent was fraudulently obtained by 
one Wood to coin, during the term of fourteen years, farthings and 
halfpence, in England, for the uſe of Ireland, to the amount 
of one hundred and eight thouſand pounds; by which he would 
have acquired a moſt exorbitant gain, and proportionably impo- 
veriſhed the nation. Hereupon the Dean, who believed this mea- 
ſure to be an iniquitous job from the beginning to the end, and 
that the chief procurers of the patent were to be ſharers in the 
profits which would ariſe from the ruin of a kingdom, aſſumed the 
charaQter of a Draper, which, for ſome reaſons, he choſe to write 
Drapier, and addreſſed a-ſeries of letters to the ople, urging 
them not to receive this copper money, which could not be forced 
upon them, without their conſent, Theſe letters united the whole 
nation in his praiſe. *©* At the ſound of the Drapier's trumpet,” 
ſays Lord Orrery, ** a ſpirit aroſe among the people, that, in the 
«* Eaſtern phraſe, was /ike unto a tempeſt in the day of the whirl- 
« wind. Every perſon, of every rank, party, and denomination, 
vas convinced, that the admiſſion of Wood's copper mult prove 
fatal to the Commonwealth. The Papiſt, the Fanatic, the 
„Tory, the Whig, all liſted themſelves volunteers under the ban - 
ner of the Drapier, and were all equally zealous to ſerve the 
common cauſe.” g The conſequence of this union was, that 
Wood, though long ſupported by thoſe friends who aſſiſted him in 
procuring the patent, was at length compelled to withdraw it ; and 
lis money was totally ſuppreſſed. 

Soon after the publication of the fourth letter, Lord Carteret 
arrived in Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant; and ſeveral paſſages being 
elected from it, as ſufficient ground for a proſecution, his Excel- 
lency and Council publiſhed a proclamation, offering a reward of 
Three Hundred Pounds for a diſcovery of the author. This pro- 
clamation afforded the Dean a remarkable opportunity of illuſtrat- 
ing his charaſter. It happened that his Butler, whom he had em- 
ployed as his amanuenſis, and who alone was intruſted with the ſe- 
cret, went out in the afternoon of the day of the proclamation, with- 
out leave, and ſtayed abroad the whole night, and part of the next 
3 Q 2 day. 


(g Letter 6. 
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day. There was great reaſon to apprehend that he had made an 
information, and, having received the reward, would never re- 
turn. He came home, however, in the evening, and the Dean 
was adviſed by his friends to take no notice of his fault, leſt he 
ſhould be provoked to a breach of truſt, from the dread of which 
his return had juſt delivered them. But the Dean rejected this 
counſel with the utmoſt diſdain, and, commanding the man into 
his preſence, ordered him immediately to ſtrip off his livery, and 
leave the houſe. ** You villain,” ſaid he, I know I am in 
*« your power, and for that very reaſon I will the leſs bear with 
your inſolence or neglect.“ The man, in very ſubmiſſive terms, 
confeſſed that he had been drinking all night, and entreated to 
be forgiven; but the Dean was inexorable. He then begged that 
he might be confined in ſome part of the houſe ſo long as the 
proclamation could entitle him to any reward, leſt, when he was 
driven from his ſervice, and deſtitute of another, the temptation 
might be too ſtrong for his virtue, and his diftreſs might involve 
him in a crime which he abhorred. His maſter, however, con- 
tinued ſtill inexorable, and he was diſmiſſed. During all the time 
of danger, the Dean obſtinately refuſed to contribute one farthing 
towards his ſupport ; nor could he be perſuaded to ſee his face: 
But when the time limited in the proclamation was expired, he 
was permitted to return to his ſervice, Not long after this, he was 
called haſtily up by the Dean, who, without any preface, again 
ordered him to ſtrip off his livery, put on his own clothes, and 
then come to him again. The poor tellow, though he was greatly 
akonithed at this proceeding, knew his maſter too well to expol- 
tulate; and therefore, with whatever reluctance, did as he was 
commanded. When he returned, the Dean ordered the other ſer- 
vants to be called up, who immediately attended, expecting that 
the Butler was to be diſmiſſed, and that they ſhould be warned, in 
very ſevere terms, of his offence, The Dean, as ſoon as they had 
ranged themſclves before him, ordered them to take notice, that 
Robert was no longer his ſervant: He is now,“ ſaid the Dean, 
« Mr. Blakely, the Verger of St. Patrick's Cathedral, a place 
* which I give him as a reward for his fidelity.” The value ot 
this place was between thirty and forty pounds a year. Robert, 
however, would not leave his maſter, but continued to be his But- 
ler tome years after wards, | 

But notwithſtanding Lord Carteret had ſigned the proclamation 
ſor diſcovering the writer of the Drapier's Letters, it appears, by 
many of the Dean's writings, that he lived in good friendihip with 
him, during his Lieutenancy. The Dean, —— once aſked his 
Lordſhip how he could concur in the proſecution of a poor honeſt 
tellow, who had been guilty of no other crime than that of writ- 
ing three or four letters for the inſtruction of his neighbours, anc 
the good of his country; to which his Excellency replied, in the 
words of Virgil, 


Regni Noviigs me talia cogit 
Miri. Th: 
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The Dean was equally diligent to recommend his friends to Lord 
Carteret, as he had been to recommend them to Lord Oxford, and 
he did it with the ſame dignity and freedom. He obtained a 
living for his friend Sheridan, and he recommended ſeveral others, 
cf whom he knew nothing but that they were good men. He 
uſed alſo to remonſtrate with great freedom againſt ſuch meaſures 
25 he diſliked ; and Lord Carteret having gained the advantage of 
him in ſome diſpute concerning the diſtreſſes of Ireland, he cried 


ö 
| 
out in a violent paſſion, What the vengeance brought you amon 
i us? Get you gone, get you gone. Pray God Almighty end 
s us our Boqbies back again.” A reply which was at once a fine 
) compliment to the farce of reaſon, by which he had juſt been 
t ſoiled, and ſtrongly expreſſive of his peculiar temper and cha- 
e rafter. (b) 
5 As ſoon as Wood's patent was withdrawn, and his money effec» 
a tually ſuppreſſed, there came out A full and true Account of 
e « the ſolemn Proceſſion to the Gallows, at the Execution of Wil- 
1 * liam Wood, Eſq; and Hardware-Man;“ a paper which is one 
ie of the Dean's maſter- pieces, in the jocoſe way. The dangerous 
g conſequence of Wood's patent was a moſt ſerious affair, and ac- 
T cordingly it is treated as ſuch, in the Drapier's Letters; but when 
he the danger was paſt, the Dean thought himſelf at liberty to in- 
a8 dulge his powers of ridicule, without reſtraint. From the time of 
in this defeat of Wood's ruinous project, the Dean's influence in Ire- 
ad land was almoſt without bounds. He was diſtinguiſhed by the 
ty appellation of the Drapier; to whoſe health bumpers were poured 
ol forth, in all companies, with the gayeſt profuſion. He became, as 
as it were, the idol of the people. His effigies was painted in every 
er- ſtreet in Dublin; and acclamations and vows for his proſperity at- 
nat tended his ſteps wherever he went. He was conſulted in all points 
in relating to domeſtick policy in general, and to the trade of Ire- 
ad land in particular : But he was more immediately looked upon as 
hat the patron and legiſlator of the weavers, to whom his Propoſal 
an, fer the Univerſal Uſe of Iriſh Manutactures had fo effectually 
ace endeared him, that they came frequently in a body to receive his 
> of advice in ſettling the rates of their ſtuffs, and the wages of their 
ert, journeymen. So very extraordinary indeed was his popularity, 
zut- that when elections were depending for the city of Du lin, many 
corporations refuſed to declare themſelves, till they knew his ſenti- 
tion ments and inclinations; which were punctually followed, with 
, by equal chearfulneſs and ſubmiſſion, Thus he lived as the tutelar- 
with patron of that kingdom, in an unexampled ftate of power and 
his influence, as long as his health permitted him to enjoy it. Over 
neſt the populace his authority was the moſt abſolute that can be con- 
vrit- ceived, and he was regarded by perſons of every rank with eſteem 
and and veneration, Ci 
the The 


(% Deane Swift. a (i) Orrery, Hawkeſworth, Biograph. 
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The Dean was ſeveral times in England on viſits to Mr. Pope, 
after his ſettlement at the Deanery ; particularly in the years 1726 
and 1727. It appears from a paſſage in one of his letters to Dr, 
Sheridan, that, during his viſit in 1726, he had ſuch an offer of a 
ſettlement, in the midſt of his friends, within twelve miles of Lon- 
don, as, if he had been ten years younger, he would gladly have 
accepted : ** But | am now,” ſays he, too old for new ſchemes, 
% and eſpecially ſuch as would bridle me in my freedoms and 
4c liberalities.” He had alſo an invitation from Lord Boling. 
broke to ſpend a winter with him at his houſe on the banks of the 
Loire in France; and this he would have accepted, but that he 
received an account from Ireland, that Mrs. Johnſon (for ſhe ſtil} 
went by her maiden name) was dangerouſly ill, Her conſtitution 
was tender and delicate, and, as the Dean himſelf ſays, ſhe had 
not the Stamina Vitæ. In the year 1724, ſhe began viſibly to de- 
cay, and, in the year 1726, was thought to be dying. The Dean 
received the news with agonies not to be felt but by the tendereſt 
and moſt ardent friendſhip, nor conceived but by the moſt lively 
imagination, and immediately haſted back to Ireland. But before 
he left England, he poured forth his grief in a letter to Sheridan, 
in which dis affection for Stella, and his ſenſe of her ſuperiour and 
uncommon excellency, are expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt and molt pathe- 
tick manner. It happened, however, that Mrs, Johnſon, con- 
trary to the opinion of her phyſicians, recovered a moderate ſhare 
of health ; and the Dean returned again to England, in 1727, to 
finiſh the Miſcellanies, in concert with Pope and Arbuthnot. For 
ſuch was the ſingularity of his character, that at this very time, 
when his beloved Stella was in ſo precarious and declining a ſtate, 
he was engaged in writing ſome parts of that work, particularly 
the Memoirs of Scriblerus, and notes upon the Dunciad. (4) From 
England he was once more about to ſet out for France, upon Lord 
Bolingbroke's invitation, when news arrived of the King's death. 
He had attended Queen Caroline, while ſhe was Princeſs, in his 
former excurſions to England, and in this he had ſeen her twice in 
one week, by her Royal Highneſs's command, She had always 
treated the Dean with great civility, and the Dean had treated her 
with his uſual and peculiar frankneſs. The third day after the 
death of King George the Firſt, he attended at Court, and kiſſed 
the new King's and Queen's hands upon their acceſſion, and 
was blamed by his friends for deferring it ſo long. What proſpect 
he had of a change in publick affairs on this event, or of any ad- 
vantage which ſuch a change might produce to himſelf or his 
friends, does not appear ; but he was earneſtly entreated to delay 
his journey to France; and, when he had again determined to ſet 
out, he was, upon ſome new incidents, again prevailed upon not to 
go by the perſuaſions of ſome perſons, whom, he ſays, he could 
not diſobey. Many ſchemes were propoſed, in which he _ 

eagerly 


(4) Biograph. Britan. 
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eagerly ſolicited to engage, but he received them coldly ; not be- 


cauſe he was determined to enter no more into publick life, but 
becauſe the ſchemes were ſuch as he did not approve : However, 
in the ſame letter, ia which he ſays, that if the King had lived 
ten days longer, he ſhould not have dated it from London, but 
Paris, he obſerves, that his ſhare in the hurry of the time would 
not be long, and that he ſhould ſhortly return. Soon after this, 
he was ſeized with one of his fits of giddineſs and deafneſs ; a 
calamity which was greatly 2 by the news that Mrs. 
Johnſon was again fo ill, that the phyſicians deſpaired of her 
life, Upon this occaſion he relapſed into the agonies of mind 
which he had felt the year before: He expected, by the next poſt, 
to hear that ſhe was dead, and entreated that he might be told no 
particulars, but the event in general; for that his age being then 
within three months of ſixty, his weakneſs and his friendſhip would 
bear no more. As he deſpaired of ſeeing her alive, he determined 
not to return to Ireland ſo ſoon as he had intended, but to paſs 
the winter either near Saliſbury-Plain, or in France, In the mean 
time, that he might not be interrupted by company, and con- 
demned to the torment of ſuppreſſing his ſorrow, to preſerve the 
rules of good-breeding, he quitted the houſe of Mr. Pope, at 
Twickenham, and retired to a village near London, with a female 
relation for his nurſe, The next Jetter that he received he kept an 
hour in his pocket, before he could ſufficiently fortify himſelf 
againſt the ſhock which he expected when he ſhould open it : 
However it did not bring the news he dreaded ; but from the ac- 
count it gave of Mrs. Johnſon's ſituation, his hope of a parting 
interview revived, and he ſet out for Ireland as ſoon as he was 
able to travel. He found her alive; but, after having languiſhed 
about two months longer, ſhe expired on the 28th of January, 
1727-8, in the 44th year of her age, regreted by the Dean with 
ſuch exceſs of affection and eſteem, as the keenelt ſenſibility only 
could feel, and the moſt excellent character excite. During this 
her laſt illneſs, the Dean compoſed two prayers for her, which are 
preſerved in his works; and after her death he wrote an account 
of her life and character. C/ 


From 


) As Mrs, Jon x$0N's peculiar beloved friend-and companion, we 
connexion with Dr. Swift naturally think it moſt eligible to take him 
excites a deſire to be made ac- for our guide. 
quainted with her character, we * SHE was born (ſays the Dean) 
Hall endeavour to gratify the curi- at Richmond, in Surry, on the 14th 
olity of our readers by an accurate day of March, in the year 1681. 
«count of that amiable lady. She Her father was a younger brother 
was undoubtedly an excellent wo- of good fainily in Nottmghamfhire, 
man; and Lord Orrery and Dr. her mother of a lower degree ; and 
Hawkeſworth have vied with each indeed ſhe had little to boait of her 
other in ſetting forth her excel- birth. I knew her from fix years 
lence : But as the Dean himſelf old, and had {ome ſhare in her 
Ms given us a deſcription of his education, by directing what * 
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From the death of Stella, the Dean's life became much mor 
retired, and the auſterity of his temper daily increaſed : He could 
not join in the focial chearfulneſs of his publick days, for which 
reaſon, theſe entertainments were diſcontinued ; and he ſometimes 
avoided the company of his moſt intimate friends, But when 


time had allayed the anguiſh of his mind, he ſeems to have wiſhed 


ſhe ſhould read, and perpetually 
inftrufting her in the principles of 

our and virtue ; from which ſhe 
never ſwerved in any one action or 
moment of her life. She was ſickly 
from her childhood until about the 
age of fifteen; but then grew into 


perſect health, and was looked upon 


as one of the moſt beautiful, grace- 
ful, and agreeable young women in 
London, only à little too fat. Her 
hair was blacker than a raven, and 
every feature of her face in perfec- 
tion. Never was any of her ſex 
born with better gifts of the mind, 
or more improved them by reading 


and converſation. Vet her memory 


was not of the beſt, and was im- 

aired in the latter years of her liſe. 
Bur I cannot call to mind that Tever 
once heard her make a wrong judg- 
ment of perſons, books, cr affairs. 
Her advice was always the beft, and 
with the greateſt freedom, mixt 
with the greateſt decency. She had 
a graceſulneſs ſomewhat more than 
human in every motion, word, and 
action. Never was ſo happy a con- 
junction of civility, freedom, caſi- 
nels, and fincerity, 

Wich all the ſoftneſs of tem- 
per that became a lady, ſhe had the 
perſonal courage of a hero. She 
and her friendt having removed 
their lodgings to a new houſe, which 
flood ſolitary, a parcel ot rogues, 
armed, attempted the houſe, where 
there was only one boy : She was 
then about four and twenty; and, 
having been warned to apprehend 
ſome ſuch attempt, ſhe learned the 
management of a piſtol; and, the 
other women and ſervants being 
half dead with fear, the ſtole ſoftly 
to her dining-room window, put on 
a black hood, to prevent being ſeen, 
primed the piſtol freſh, gently lifted 
up the ſaſh, and, taking her aim 


+ Mrs 


for 


with the utmoſt preſence of mind, 
diſcharged the piſtol, loaden with 
bullets. 1ato the body of one vil. 
lain, who ſtood the faireſt mark, 
The fellow, mortally wounded, was 
carried off by the reſt, and died the 
next morning, but his companions 
could not be tound.—She was never 
known to cry out, or diſcover any 
fear, in a coach or on horſeback, or 
any uneaſineſs by thoſe ſudden ac- 
cidents with which moſt of her ſex, 
either by weakneſs or affectatiou, 
appear ſo much diſordered, She 


was indeed under {ome apprehen- 


ſions of going in a boat, aſter ſome 
danger ſhe had narrowly eſcaped by 
water; but ſhe was reaſo tho- 
roughly out of it. 

„Her frequent fits of ficknels, 
in moſt parts of her life, had pre- 
vented her from making that pro- 
greſs in reading which ſhe would 
otherwiſe have done. She was wel! 
verſed in the Greek and Roman 
ſlory, and was not unſkilled in that 
of France and England, She {poke 
French perfectly, but forgot much 
of it by negle& and fickneſs. She 
had read carefully all the beſt books 
oi travels, which ſerve to open and 
enlarge the mind. She underſtood 
the Platonic and Epicurean philo- 
fophy, and judged very well of the 
defets of the latter. She made 
very judicious abſtratis of the belt 
books ſhe had read. She underſtood 
the nature of government, and could 
e out all the errors of Hobbes, 

oth in that and religion, She had 
a good inſight into phybck, and 
knew ſomewhat of anatomy; in 
both which ſhe was inſtructed in 
her younger days by an eminent 
phyſician, who had her long under 
his care, and bore the higheſt eſteem 
for ber perſon and underſtanding 
She had a true tafte of wit and 

good 
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for the return of thoſe companions, whom his impatience and 


297 


auſterity had baniſhed from the Deanery. In the year 1732, he 
complains, in a letter to Mr. Gay, that he had a large houſe, but 
ſhould hardly find one viſiter, if he were not able to hire him with 


a bottle of wine. 
« am thankful if a frien 


will 
Vor. VIII. 7. 2 


good ſenſe, both in poetry and 
proſe, and was a perſect good critic 
of flyle: Neither was it eaſy to 
find a more proper or 1mpartial 
Judge, whoſe advice an author 
might better rely on, if he intended 
to ſend a thing into the world, pro- 
vided it was a ſubject that came 
within the compaſs of her know- 
ledge. Yet, perhaps, ſhe was ſome- 
times too ſevere Which is a ſaſe 
and pardonable error. 

« She never had the leaſt abſence 
of mind in converſation, nor was 
given to interruption, or appeared 
eager to put in her word by waiting 
impatiently until another had done, 
She ſpoke 1n a moſt agreeable voice, 
in the plaineſt words, never heſi- 
tating, except out of modeſly be- 
fore new faces, where ſhe was ſome- 
what reſerved 3 nor among her 
neareſt friends ever ſpoke much at 
a time. She was but little verſed 
in the common topics of female 
chat ; ſcandal, cenſure, and detrac- 
tion. never came out of her mouth 
Yet, among a few friends, in private 
converſation, ſhe made little cere- 
mony iu diſcovering her contempt 
of a coxcomb, and deſcribing all 
his follies to the life ; but the fol- 
lies of her own ſex {he was rather 
inclined to extenuate or to pity.— 
There ſeemed to be a combination 
among all that knew her, to treat 
her with a dignity much beyond her 
tank: Yet people of all forts were 
never more ealy than in her com- 
pany: She liſtened to all that was 
ad, and as ſhe never interrupted 
any perſon who ſpoke, ſo ſhe 
laughed at no miſtakes they made, 
but helped them out with modelly ; 
and if a E thing were ſpoken, 
but negletted, ſhe would not let it 
fall, but ſet it in the beſt light to 
thoſe who were preſent. Mr. Ad- 
dilon, when be was in Ireland, be- 


* 1 ſays he, dine alone, and 


is the evening with me.” He 


complains 


ing introduced to her, immediately 
found her out; and, if he had not 
ſoon after left the kingdom, aſſured 
me he would have uſed all endea- 
vours to cultivaze her friendſhip. 
All of us who the happineſs 
of her friendſhip, agreed uuani- 
mouſly, that, in an afternoon or 
evening's converſation, ſhe never 
failed, before we parted, of deliver- 
ing the beſt thing that was ſaid in 
the company. me of us have 
written down ſeveral of her ſayings, 
or what the French call Bon Mots, 
wherein ſhe excelled. She never 
miſtook the underſtanding of others; 
nor ever faid a ſevere word, but 
where a much ſeverer was deſery- 


It was not ſafe nor prudent, 
in her preſence, to offend in the 
leaſt word againſt modeſty ; for ſhe 
then gave full employment to her 
wit, her contempt, and reſentment, 
under which even ſtupidity and bru- 
tality were forced to fink into con- 
fuſion ; and the guilty perſon, by 
her future avoiding him like a bear 


or a ſatyr, was never in her way to 


tranſgreſs a ſecond time. A rude 
or conceited coxcomb, indeed, 
paſſed his time very ill in her com- 
any, upon the leaſt breach of re- 
pet; for, in ſuch a caſe, ſhe had 
no mercy, but was ſure to ex 
him to the contempt of the itan- 
ao yet in ſuch a manner as he 
was al 
not reſent. 

„From her own diſpoſition, at 
leaſt as much as from the frequent 
want of health, ſhe ſeldom made 
any vilits; but her own lodgings 
from before tweuty years old, were 
frequented by many perſons of the 

raver ſort, who all ry nr gy her 
ighly, upou her good ſenſe, good 
manners, and converſation. 2 
theſs were the late Primate Lind- 


„ 


amed to complain, and durſt 
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complains alſo, about the ſame time, in a letter to Mr. Pope, thay 
he was in danger of dying poor and friendleſs, even his female 
friends having forſaken him ; which, as he ſays, was what vexed 
him moſt, "Theſe complaints were afterwards repeated in a ſtrain 
of yet greater ſenſibility and ſelf-pity ; ALL my friends, ſays he, 


have forſaken me : 


% Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 


To ALL my friends a burden grown,” 


ſay, Biſhop Lloyd, Biſhop Aſhe, 
Biſhop Brown, Biſhop Stearn, Bi- 
ſhop Pulleyn, with ſome others of 
later date; and indeed the greateſt 
number of her acquaintance was 
— — Clergy. Honour, truth, 
liberality, good nature, and modeſty, 
were the virtues ſhe chiefly poſſeſſed, 
and moſt valued in her acquaintance; 
and where ſhe found them, ſhe 
would be ready to allow for ſome 
deſects, nor valued them leſs, al- 
though they did not ſhine in learn- 
ing or in wit; but would never give 
the leaſt allowance for any failures 
in the former, even to thoſe who 
made the greateſt ſigute in either of 
the two latter. : 

* By returning very few viſits, 
ſhe had not much company of her 
own ſex, except thoſe whom ſhe 
moſt loved for their caſineſs, or 
eſteemed for their good ſenſe ; and 
thoſe, not inſiſting on ceremony, 
came often to her, But ſhe rather 
choſe men for her companions ; the 
uſual topics of ladies diſcourſe be- 
ing ſuch as ſhe had little knowledge 
of and leſs rehſh, Yet no man 
was upon the rack to entertain her, 
for ſhe caſily deſcended to any thing 
that was innocent and diverting, 
News, politicks, cenſure, family- 
management, or townetalk, ſhe al- 
ways diverted to ſomething elſe ; 
but theſe indced ſeldom happened, 
for ſhe choſe her company better: 
And therefore many, who miſtook 


her and themſelves, having ſolicited - 


ker acquaintance, aud finding them- 
ſelves diſappointed, after a few 
viſits, dropt off; and ſhe was never 
known to inquire into the reaſon, or 
aik what 5 of them. She 
was never Poſitive in arguing ; and 


although her knowledge, trom books 


Yet 


and company, was more extenſive 
than uſually falls to the ſhare of her 
lex, yet ſhe was ſo far from making 
a parade of it, that her female viſi- 
tants, on their firſt acquaintance, 
who expected to difcover it, by what 
they call hard words and deep diſ- 
courſe, would be ſometimes difap- 
pointed, and fay, they found 

was like other women. But wiſe 
men, through all her modeſty, what- 
ever they diſcourſed on, could 


eaſily obſerve that ſhe underſtood - 


them very well, by the judgment 
ſhewn in her obſervations as well 
as in her queſtions. She preſerved 
her wit, judgment, and vivacity, to 
the laſt, but often uſed to complain 
of her memory. 

* Her fortune could not, as I 
have heard ſay, amount to much 
more than two thouſand pounds, 
whereof a great part fell with her 
hte, — been placed upon an- 
nuities in England, and one in Ire- 
land. But ſhe became early, and 
continued all her life, a moſt pru- 
dent œconomiſt; yet ſtill. with a 
ſtrong bent to the liberal ſide, where- 
in ſhe gratified herſelf by avoiding 
all expence in clothes, (which ſhe 
ever deſpiſed) beyond what was 
merely decent. And, although her 
frequent returns of ſickneſs were 
very chargeable, except fees to phy- 
ſicians, of which ſhe met with {e- 
veral ſo generous, that ſhe could 
force nothing on them, (and indeed 
ſhe muſt otherwiſe have been un- 
done, ) yet never was without 
a conſiderable ſum of ready money, 
Inſomuch that, upon her death, 
when her neareſt friends thought 
her very bare, her executors foun 
in her-ſtrong box about a hundred 
aud fifty pounds in gold. She la; 
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Yet he conſeſſes, that, though he was leſs patient of ſolitude, 
he was harder to be pleaſed with company; ſo that even now, 
8 his behaviour did not much invite thoſe whom before it 

a 


d driven away. 


In this ſolitary life, the Dean frequently amuſed himſelf with 


writing; as appears by the dates of many of his pieces: And it 
| SF 1 


mented the narrowneſs of her for- 
tune in nothing ſo much, as that it 
did not enable her to entertain her 
friends ſo often, and in fo hoſpitable 
a manner, as ſhe deſired. Yet they 
were always welcome; and, while 
ſhe was in health to direQ, were 
treated with neatneſs and elegance : 
So that the revenues of her and 
her companion, paſſed for much 
more conſiderable than they really 
were. They lived always in lodg- 
ings, their domeſticks conſiſting of 
two maids and one man. Her ſer- 
vants loved and almoſt adored her 
at the ſame time. She would, upon 
occahons, treat them with freedom, 
yet her demeanor was ſo awful, that 


they durſt not fail in the leaſt point” 


of reſpect. She chid them ſeldom, 
but it was with ſeverity, which bad 


an effect upon them for a long time. * 


Her charity to the poor was a duty 
not to be 3 mieitked. and therefore 
became a tax upon thoſe tradeſmen 
who furniſh the fopperies of other 
ladies, She bought clothes as ſel- 
dom as poſſible, and thoſe as plain 
and cheap as conſiſted with the ſitua- 
tion ſhe was in; and wore uo lace 
flor many years. I have heard her 
{ay, ſhe always met with gratitude 
tom the poor; which muſt be ow- 
ing to her {kill in — 
proper objects, as well as her gra- 
cious manner in relieving them. 
She loved Ireland much better 
than the generality of thoſe who 
owe their birth and riches to it ; and, 
having brought over all the fortune 
the had iu money, left the reverſion 
of the beſt part of it, one thouſand 
pounds, to Dr, Stephens's Hoſpital, 
She had indeed reaſon to love a 
country, where ſhe had the eſteem 
and friendſhip of all who knew her, 
and the univerſal 8 of all 
who ever heard of her, without one 
exception, if I am told the truth by 


thole who keep general converſation. 
Which character is the more extra- 
ordinary, in falling to a perſon of 
ſo much knowledge, wit, and viva- 
city; qualities that are uſed to create 
envy, and conſequently cenſure ; 
and muſt be rather imputed to her 
great modeſty, gentle behaviour, 
and nofentrenets than to her ſu- 
perior virtues,” ——Swilt's Poſlhu- 

mous Works. " 
Such is the character that the 
Dean has given of his beloved Stel- 
la. Lord Orrery adds, that ſhe had 
_ {kill in muſick, and was per- 
ectly well verſed in all the lefſer 
arts that employ a lady's leiſure. 
And Dr. Hawkeſworth obſerves, 
that her wit was not merely of the 
colloquial kind, but that the had 
great force of poetical fancy, could 
range her thoughts in a regular com- 
poktion, and expreſs them in cor- 
ret and harmonious verſe; of 
which we have a beautiful inſtance 
in a poem addreſſed to the Dean on 
his birth-day, 1721 ; which, we are 
aſſured, underwent no correction. 
Yet all theſe accompliſhments could 
not prevail upon the Dean to ace 
knowledge her openly as his wite. 
His marriage was molt cautioufly 
concealed, and he was never kgown 
to meet her but in the company of 
a third perſon. A conduct fo myſ- 
tenous has employed the thoughts 
of ſevetal writers, and given riſe to 
various conjettures. But —— 
it is not poſſible to aſſigu the true 
reaſons of the Dean's bebaviour m 
this caſe ; and it ſeems but a raſh 
attempt to endeavour to bring to 
light what he ſo carefully wrapped 
in darkneſs. But whatever were 
the motives of his conduct, it 15 not 
an eaſy thing to vindicate him from 
the charge of the greateſt unkind- 
neſs and inhumauity. Lord Orrery 
well obſerves, that a woman of 
Mrs. Johu- 
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is very remarkable that, although his mind was 


greatly depreſſed, 


and his principal enjoyment at an end, when Mrs. Johnſon died, 
yet there is an air of trifling and levity in ſome of the pieces 
which he wrote afterwards, that is not to be found in any other. 
Such in particular are his Directions to Servants,” and ſeveral 
of his letters to Dr. Sheridan, that eaſy, negligent, contented crea- 
ture, with whom he paſſed much of his time, as well during Mrs, 


Johnſon's life as afterwards, and with whom his friendſhip ſeems 


Mrs. Johnſon's delicacy muſt needs 
have repined at ſuch an extraordi- 
nary ſituation. The outward 
* honours.* ſays his Lordſhip, 
* which ſhe received, are as fre- 
* quently beſtowed upon a miſtreſs 
* as a Wife. She was abſolutely vir- 
* tuous, and yet was obliged to ſub- 
* mit to all the appearances of vice 
* except in the preſence of thoſe 
few people, who were witneſſes of 
* the cantious manner in which 
* the lived with her huſband, who 
* {corned even to be married like 
0 - other man. Inward anxicty 
affected, by 4 the calm- 
neſs of her mind, and the * 
* of her body. She began to de 
* cline in her health in the year 
* 1724; and, from the firſt ſymp- 
* toms of decay, ſhe rather haſten- 
* ed, than {ſhrunk back in the 
* deſcent; tacitly pleaſed to find 
* her footſteps tending to that 
place, Where they neither mar- 
* ry, nor are given in marriage.“ 
She died towards the end =. 
* nuary, 1727-8, abſolutely de- 
: ſtroyed by the peculiarity of = 
* fate; a fate which, perhaps, ſhe 
* could not have incurred by an 
alliance with any other perſon in 
* the world. — Dr. Hawkelworth 
indeed informs us, that the Dean's 
peculiar connexion with Mrs. John- 
ſon appears to have been ſuſpected, 
if not known, by his particular ac- 
quaintance; one of whom had the 
courage, indirettly, to blame his 
condutt ſeveral times, by ſetting 
before him the example of a Clergy- 
man of diſtinguiſhed merit, who 
married nearly in the ſame circum- 
ſtances ; but, inſtead of concealing 
his marriage, retired into thrifty 
lodgings, till ke had madea proviſion 
jor his wife, and then returned to 


ihe world, and became eminent for 


to 


his hoſpitality and charity. The 
Dean (continues this writer) whe- 
ther moved by theſe repreſentations 
or whether by any other motive, di 
at 8 earneſtly deſire that ſhe 
might be publickly owned as his 
wife ; but as her health was then 
declining, and his economy become 
more ſevere, ſhe ſaid it was too late, 
and inſiſted that they ſhould con- 
tinue to live as they had lived be- 
fore : To this the Dean, in his turn 
conſented, and ſuffered her to dil 
oſe intirely of her own fortune, 
y her own name, to a publick cha- 
rity, when ſhe died. It 15 
adds this writer) by ſeveral little 
incidents, that Stella regretted and 
diſapproved the Dean's conduct, and 
that ſhe ſometimes reproached him 
with unkindneſs.—Thus we ſee Dr. 
Hawkeſworth agrees with Lord 
Orrery in the point of Stella's re- 
gret and reſentment; and he ob- 
ſerves, that it ſeems to be generally 
agreed, in concurrence with his 
Lordſhip, that Stella was deſtroyed 
by the-peculiarity of her circum- 
ſtances z and that the fabrick, how- 
ever weak by the delicacy of its 
compoſition, would not have fallen 
ſo ſoon, if the fqundation had not 

cen injured by the ſſow minings of 
regret and vexation. 

In fo flagrant an inflance of 
the moſt inhumanly ſavage cruel- 
© ty, (I had almoſt ſaid murder,” 
exclaims the compiler of $wilt's 
article in the Biographia Britan- 
nica,? what can be ſaid for the 


+ author of it? Dr. Hawkeſworth 


indeed has told us, that it is ge- 
© nerally agreed, that in this in. 
* ſtance, as in every other, the 
© Dean's intention was upright, 
though his judgment might be 
* erroneous, But he had beti! 


have ſaid nothing. 
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to have been more intimate and unreſerved than with any other 
man; for his letters to him are evidently the ſpontaneous effuſions 
of his heart, whether he was chearful or ſad ; and they ſeem to 
imply a perfect acquaintance with every peculiarity of his circum- 


ſtances. (mJ 


(m) Dr. THOMAS SHERIDAN, 
2 Clergyman of conſiderable parts 
and learning, was born in the coun 
of Cavan, in Ireland, where his 
father kept a publick-houſe. A 
gentleman who obſerved ſome indi- 
cations of genius in him, was at the 
expence of his education in the 
Univerſity of Dublin, His appli- 
cation was equal to his abilities, and 
he made a great progreſs in litera- 
ture, He had in particular an ex- 
tenſfive and critical „ of 
the language and hiſtory of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, which 
he taught with uncommon ſucceſs 
in a grammar-{cheol, of which he 
was maſter; being in many reſpeRs 
well adapted to that ſtation. He 
paid the utmoſt attention to his 
ſcholars ; and it was remarked that 
he ſent them to the Univerſity, not 
only very well founded in all claſſi · 
cal learning, but with good morals, 
and not ill-inſtructed in the ſocial 
duties of life, * He had that kind 
* of good nature, ſays Lord Orrery, 
* which abſence of mind, indolence 
* of body, and careleſſneſs of for- 
* tune, produce. He was flovenly, 
* indigent, and chearſul. He knew 
* books much better than men; 
and he knew the value of money 
* leaſt of all. He was a punſter, 
„ quibbler, a fidler, and a wit. 
* Not a day paſſed without a rebus, 
* an anagram, or a madrigal. His 
pen and his fiddle-flick were in 
* continual motion; yet to little or 
no purpoſe.— He was,“ ſays Dr. 
Hawke ſworth, by nature ſuited 
to Swift as a companion, in the 
* higheſt 7 * He had a vein of 
humour that was a conſtant occa- 
ion of merriment, and an abſence 
* of mind which rendered him a 
" perpetual object of raillery. He 
* was always diſpoſed to be chear- 
* ful, and therefore readily concur- 


Dr. Sheridan, 


+ Dean Swift. 


In 


© red in the entertainment of Swiſt's 


hours of pleaſantry; and he could, 

* without much pain or diſpleaſure, 
* give way to his petulance or his 
* coldneſs, in his paroxyſms of fret- 
© fulneſs and reſerve. He alſo 
greatly contributed to the Dean's 
* amuſement by little {prighely 
* pieces of the inferior kind of 
* poetry, which he was always 
* writing ; and yet more to his em- 
* ployment, by hints and materials 
* which he was every moment 
© throwing out.“ 

But perhaps the trueſt idea that 
can be given of the ſingular charac» 
ter of Dr. Sheridan, muſt be bor- 
rowed from that account of him 
which is publithed in the Poſthu- 
mous Works of Dr. Swift, under 
the title of The Hiſtory of the 
Second Solomon.“ 

„ SO0LOMON® (gays the Dean) 
became acquainted with a perſon 
diſtinguiſhed for poetical and other 
writings, and in an eminent ſla- 
tion, who treated him with great 
kindneſs on all occaſions, and he 
became familiar in this perſon's 
houſe, In three months time, So- 
lomon, without the leaſt provoca- 
tion, wrote a long poem, —_— 
that perſon's mule to be dead, an 
making a funeral folemnity with 


alles, owls, &c. and gave the copy 


| 2 his 3 


Solomon became acquainted 


with a molt deſerving lady, an 
intimate friend of the above per- 
ſon, who entertained him alſo as 
ſhe would a brother; and, upon 
giving him a little good advice, in 
the moſt decent manner, with re- 
lation to his wife, he told her, ſhe 
was like other women, as bad as 
ſhe was, and that they were all 
alike ; although his wife be, in 
every regard except gallantry, (which 
no creature would attempt) the moſt 

diſagrecable 


& Mrs, Johnſon, 
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In the year 1733, when an attempt was made to repeal the teſt. 
act in Ireland, the Dean wrote a ſhort copy of verſes upon the 
occaſion, in which there is a paſſage that ſo provoked one Bette. 
worth, a Lawyer, and Member of the Iriſh Parhament, that he 
ſwore, in the hearing of many perſons, that he would be revenged, 
either by murdering or maiming the author ; and for this pur. 


diſagreeable beaſt in Europe. He 
1 to hate her, as ſhe de- 
erves ; but he lets her govern, in- 
ſalt, and ruin him as ſhe pleaſes. 

% Solomon has no ill-deſign up- 
on any perſon but himſelf, and be 
is the greateſt deceiver of himſelf 
on all occaſions. His thoughts are 
ſudden, and the moſt unreaſonable 
always come uppermoſt ; and he 
conſtantly refolves and acts upon 
his firſt thoughts, and then aſks ad- 
vice, but never once before. 

« The perſon above-mentioned, 
whom he lampooned in three 
months after their acquaintance, 
8 him a good preferment 
rom the Lord Licutenant ; upon 

oing down to take poſſeſſion, So- 

mon preached, at Cork, a ſermon 
on the firſt of Auguſt, the Anni- 
verſary of the Hanoverian Family's 
acceſhon to the Crown of Great 
Britain, on this text,“ Sufhcient 
* to the day is the evil thereof.” 
Solomon having been famous for a 
high Tory, and fuſpetted as a Ja- 
cobite, it was a moſt difficult thing 
to get any thing for bim: But that 

erſon being an old friend of Lord 

arteret, prevailed againſt all So- 
lomon's enemies, and got him made 
likewiſe one of his Excellency's 
Chaplains. But, upon this ſermon, 
he was ſtruck out of the hit, and 
forbid the Caſtle, until that ſame 

erfon brought him again to the 
1 and made them friends. 


poſe 


« A fancy ſprung in Solomon' 
head, that a houſe near Dublin 
would be commodious for him and 
his boarders, to lodge in on Satur- 
days and Sundays : Immediately, 
without conſulting with any crea- 
ture, he takes a lcaſe of a rotten 
houſe at Rathfarnham, the woyſt air 
in Ireland, for 999 years, atwelve 
pounds a year; the land, which 
was only a ſtrip of ground, not 
being worth twenty ſhillings a year. 
When the ſame perſon whom 
lampooned heard the thing, he beg- 
ged Solomon to get a clauſe of ſur. 
render, and at laſt prevailed to have 
it done after twenty-one years ; be- 
cauſe it was a madneſs to pay twelve 
mg a year for a thouſand years, 

or a houſe that could not lf 
twenty. But Solomon made an 
agreement with his landlady that he 
ſhould be at liberty to furrender his 
leaſe in ſeven years; and, if he did 
not do it at that time, ſhould be 
obliged to keep it for 999 years. 
In the mean time, he expends about 
one hundred pounds on the houſe 
and garden wall; aud, in leſs than 
three years, contracts ſuch a hatred 
to the houſe, that he lets it run to 
ruin: Sa that, when the ſeven years 
are expired, he muſt either take it 
for the remainder of the 999 eas, 
or to be ſued for waſte, and loſe all 
the money he laid out; and now he 
pays twelve pounds a year for 3 
place he never ſces. : 

4 


The Doctor (ſays Swift, in another place, ſpeakiag of this affair) in the heighth 
of his felicity and pr going down to take poſſellion of his pariſh, {topped 4 


Cork to attend on 


is Biſhop ; and going to church on the Sunday following, wi 


according to the uſual civility of country Clergymen, invited by the Miniſter of the 
pariſh to fupply the pulpit. It happened to be the firſt of Auguſt ; a circumſtance 
which eſcaped the Doctor's attention. The choice of the text was pure accident. 
He had often preached the ſame ſermon ; and in the whole diſcourſe there was 1% 
a ſyllable relating to government or party, or to the ſubject of the day. So that the 
unfortunate Doctor, by mere chance-medley, ſhot his own fortune dead wills 


ungle (cxt,-Swill's Vindication of Lord Carteict, &c. 
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7 the Liberty of St. Patrick waited upon the Dean in form, and 
* preſented a paper, ſubſcribed with their names, in which they 
0 tolemnly engaged, in behalf of themſelves and the reſt of the 
| i 
r- * 
le « It is Solomon's great happineſs, And, upon the ſaid perſoo refufi 

k that when he acts in the common to go in the chaiſe alone, or to tru 
n's concerns of life againſt common to Solomon's appointment, and 
lin ſenſe and reaſon, he values himſelf being in ill health, Solomon fell in- 
and thereupon as if it were the mark of to a formal quarrel with that perſon, 
mo a great genius, above little regards and foully miſrepreſented the whole 
ely, or arts, and that his thoughts are too alfair to juſtify himſelf. 
ep exalted to deſcend into the know- Solomon will invite fix or 
tten ledge of vulgar management ; and more people of condition to dine 
ar you cannot make him a greater com- with him on a certain day, ſome of 
elve pliment than by telling inſtances to them living five or ſix miles from 
hich the company, before his face, how town. On the day appointed he 
_ careleſs be was in any affair that will be abſent, and know nothing of 
year, related to his intereſt and fortune, the matter, and they all go back 
n he « He is extremely proud and diſappointed. When he is told of 
£5 captious, apt to reſent as an affront this, he is pleaſed, becauſe it ſhews 
Jur- and indignity, what was never in- him to be a genius, and a man of 
have tended for either. He is allured as learning. 

2 cahly by every new acquaintance, « Solomon's full conviftion of 
euer eſpecially among women, as a child having acted wrong, in an hundred 
eng 515 a new play-thing, and is led at inſtances, leaves him as poſitive in 
| Ia will by them to — 5 and quarrel the next inſtance as if he had never 
de = with his beſt friends, of whom he been miſtaken in his life : And if 
5 bath Jolt the greateſt part, for want you go to him the next day, and 
er 10 of that indulgency which they find him convinced in the laſt, he 
he di ought to allow for his failings. He hath another inltance ready, wherein 
1d be 1s 2 generous, honeſt, good-natured he is as poſitive as he was the day 
year? man; but his perpetual want of before.“ 
(WP judgment and diſcretion, makes him Dr. SHERIDAN died in the year 
* p att as if he were neither generous, 1738, in the 55th year of his * 
4. — boneſt, nor good- natured. His diſeaſes were a dropſy and a 
hatte Ihe perſou above-mentioned, ma. He was, doubtleſs,” fays 
run i0 whom he lampooned, and to whom Dean Swiit, „the beſt inſtructer 
n yp de owes his preferment, being in of youth in theſe kingdoms, or, 
thee the country, and out of order, So- perhaps, in Europe; and as great a 
1 lomon had appointed to come for maſter of the Greek and Roman 
— 0 he lum with a chaiſe, and bring him to languages. He had a very fruitful 


town. Solomon ſent him word that 
5 for a be was to ſet out on Monday, and 
1 ad accordingly, but to another part 

of the kingdom, thirty miles wide 

vi the place appointed, in compli- 

ment to a lady who was going that 

- heighth Way; there ſtaid with her and her 
opped a aily a month, then ſent the chaiſe, 
gs * n the midſt of winten to bring the 
liel 8 ld perſon, where Solomon would 
accident, Irrer him, declaring he could not 
e was ure himſelf for fear of a froſt ; 
50 that dhe 


cad wills 
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poſe he engaged his footman, with two ruffians, to ſecure the Dean 
wherever he could be ſound. As ſoon as this oath and attempt of 
Betteſworth were known, thirty of the Nobibhity and Gentry of 


invention, and a talent for poetry. 
His Engliſh verſes were full of wit 
and humour, but neither his proſe 
nor verſe ſufficiently correct: How - 
ever, he would readily ſabmit to 
any friend who had a true taſte in 
proſe or verſe. He left behind him 
a very great collection of: tories, 
humorous, witty, wile, or ſome way 
uſeful, gathered from a vaſt number 
of Greek, Ronan, Italian, Spaniſh, 
French, and Eoglith writers; enough 

is 
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Liberty, to defend his perſon and fortune, as the friend and bene. 
| factor of his country. When this paper was delivered, the Dean 
i was in bed, giddy and deaf, having been ſome time befote ſeized 

with one of his fits; but,” wth all the dignity of habituab pre- 


eminence, he dictated an anſwer, in which, though he th ly | 
acknowledged the kindneſs of his friends, yet he declared his tru | 
to be in God: He lamented his incapacity to receive and thy | 
them, as in juſtice and grati:ude he ought ; and concluded a X 
ſhort but pathetick prayer for their temporal and eternal happi- a 
| neſs. (=) Theſe fits of giddineſs and deafneſs, which were the K 
| effects of the ſurfeit of fruit in his youth, became more frequent " 
\ and violent, as he grew in years; and, in 1736, while he was F 
I” writing a ſatire on the Iriſh Parliament, which he called © The h 
. « Legion Club,” he was ſeized with one of them, the effect of wh 
| which was ſo dreadful, that he left the poem unfiniſhed, and never th 
afterwards attempted a compoſition of any length, either in verſe _ 
or proſe. From this time his memory was perceived gradually to * 
decline, and he became every day more fretful and peeviſh, and 
even grew weary of life; as appears by many paſſages in his let. ” 
ters, and expreſſions to his friends: Yet his converſation was {till 5 
ſprightly and ſenſible, but mingled with more ſatire, and that for 
" ſatire was more bitter. He alſo continued to correſpond with his * 
5 friends in England, particularly with Mr. Pope. din 
t In the beginning of the year 1741, his underſtanding was fo bet 
| much impaired, and his paſſions ran ſo high, that he was utterly W] 
incapable of converſation. Strangers were not permitted to ap- . 
0 proach him, and his friends found it neceſſary to appoint guardians ph 
5 of his perſon and eſtate, Early in the year 1742, his reaſon was * 
| wholly ſubverted, and his rage became abſolute madneſs, The" eſe 
la amy 
( ih 
| to make about thirty moderate vo+ gentlemen, fell ſo very low that he inſe 
f lumes in oftavo. But among thoſe could never get 8ol. He then be 
| extras there were many not worth changed that living for the free- 4 
regard. He was (as it is frequently {chool of Cavan, where he migit of a 
the caſe in men of wit and learning) have lived well, in ſo cheap a coun- Mr, 
what the French call a Dor :E, and try, on Sol. falary, beſides his ſcho- to be 
in a very high degree. The greateſt lars: But the air, he ſaid, was too 5 
dunce of a trade ſman could impoſe moiſt and unwholeſome, and he P 
upon him ; for he wes altogether could not bear the company of ſome treat 
1 ignorant in worldly management. perſons in that neighbourhood, trepa 
L His chief ſhining quality was that Upon this, he ſold the ſchool for Opin 
of a {chool-maſter ; Here he was about 4ook ſpent the money, grev Al 
? in his proper element. He had ſo into diſeaſes, and died.” : of he 
much {kill and practice in the phy ſi- He publiſhed a proſe tranfſation 4 
| ognomy of boys, _ he rarcly of Perſius; to which he added ihe zoth 
| miſtook at the firſt view. His beſt notes of the editors of this in- Was þ 
ſcholars loved and feared him. The tricate ſatiriſt, together with manſ Pariny 
living which Lord Carteret gave judicious notes of his own.—Svwilt's « If 
him was well worth 15ot.” a year. Poſthymous Works. New and * 
He changed it very ſoon for that of General Biograph. Dict. | K 
Dunboyn ; which, by che knavery (=) n Account, & his f 


of the farmers, aud power of che 9 + 
| Vo 
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laſt perſon whom he knew was Mrs. Whiteway, (one of his re- 
lations whom he had taken as a companion, after the death of 
Stella, Mrs. Dipgley not being - agreeable to him ;) and when 
that part of his memory failed, the ſight of her threw him into 
fits of rage ſo violent and dreadful, that ſhe was forced to leave 
him 3 nor could he reſt for a night or two after ſeeing any perſon, 
Mrs, Whiteway therefore could only call once or twice a week at 
the Deanery, . to ſee that proper care was taken of him: Some- 
times ſhe would ſteal a look at him when his back was towards 
her, but did not dare to venture into his fight. He would neither 
eat nor drink while the ſervant, who brought him his proviſions, 
ſtayed in the room. His meat, which was ſerved up ready cut, 
he would ſometimes ſufter to {ſtand an hour on the table before he 
would touch it, and at laſt he would eat it walking ; for, during 
this deplorable ſtate of his mind, it was his conſtant cuſtom to 
walk ten hours a day. After his phrenſy had continued ſeveral 
months, his left eye twelled to the ſize of an egg, and the lid a 
peared to be ſo much inflamed and diſcoloured, that the ſargeon 
expected it to mortify ; ſeveral large boils alſo broke out on his 
arms and body. The pain of the tumour was ſo extreme, that, 
for near a month, he did not ſleep two hours in twenty-four ; 
and during one week it was with difficulty that five perſons kept 
him, by mere force, from tearing out his eyes. However, juſt 
before the tumour ſubſided, and the pain left him, he knew Mrs. 
Whiteway, took her by the hand, and ſpoke to her with his for- 
mer kindneſs : That day, and the day following, he knew his 
phyſician and ſurgeon, and all his family, and appeared to have 
lo far recovered his underſtanding and temper, that the ſurgeon 
was not without hopes he might once more enjoy ſociety, and be 
amuſed by the company of has old friends. But this hope was of 
ſhort duration; for, a few days after, he ſunk into a ſtate of total 
inſenũbility, Nlept much, and could not, without great difficulty, 
be prevailed upon to walk croſs the room. This was the effect 
of another bodily diſeaſe ; his brain being loaded with water, 
Mr. Stevens, an ingenious Clergyman of Dublin, pronounced this 
to be the caſe, during his illneſs; and, upon opening his body, 
it appeared that he was not miſtaken : But, though he often en- 
treated the Dean's friends and phyficians that his head might be 
trepanned, and the water diſcharged, no regard was paid to his 
opinion or entreaty. 

After the Dean had continued filent a whole year in this ſtate 
of helpleſs idiocy, his houſekeeper went into his room, on the 
zoth of November, 1743, in the morning, and told him that it 
was his birth-day, and that bonfires and illuminations were pre- 
paring to celebrate it as uſual ; to which he immediately replied, 
It 15 all folly ; they had better let it alone.” And ſome months 
aſterwards, as he ſat in his chair, upon his houſckeeper's moving 
a knife from him as he was going to catch at it, he ſhrupged 
his ſhoulders, and, rocking himſelt, ſaid, Iam what I am, I am 
Vor. VIII. 7. : Q „ what 
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„% what I am;” and, in about fix minutes, repeated the ſame 
words two or three times. In the year 1744, he now and then 
called his ſervant by his name, and once attempting to ſpeak to 
him, but not being able to expreſs his meaning, he ſhewed ſigns 
of much wan 1. þ and at laſt ſaid, ** I am a fool.” Once 
afterwards, as his ſervant was taking away his watch, he ſaid, 
« Bring it here;“ and when it was brought, he looked very at- 
tentively at it. Some time after this, when the ſame ſervant was 
breaking a large hard coal, he ſaid, © That is a ſtone, you block. 
« head.” Theſe and ſome other inſtances of ſenſe and reaſon 

rove that his diſorder had not then totally deſtroyed, but only 
{uſpended, the powers of his mind. But from this time he was 
perfectly ſilent, till his death, which happened in the latter end of 
October, 1745. He died, without the leaſt pang or convulſion, 
in the 78th year of his age. Even the rattling in his throat was 
ſcarcely ſufficient to give any alarm to his attendants, till within 
ſome very little time before he expired. A man in poſſeſſion 
« of his reaſon,” ſays Lord Orrery, “ would have waſhed for 
« ſuch a kind of diſſolution; but Swift was totally inſenſible of 
*< happineſs or pain: He had not even the power or expreſſion of 
« a child.” e Lord Orrery thinks he certainly foreſaw his 
fate. His frequent attacks of giddineſs, and his manifeſt defe& 
* of memory,” ſays his Lordſhip, “ gave room for ſuch appre- 
* henſions. I have often heard him lament the ſtate of child- 
4 hood, and idiotiſm, to which ſome of the greateſt men of this 
% nation were reduced before their death. He mentioned, as 
«© examples within his own time, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
Lord Somers: And when he cited theſe melancholy inſtances, 
it was always with a heavy figh, and with ym that ſhewed 
great — as if he felt an impulſe of what was to hap- 
«« pen to him before he died.” His Lordſhip's opinion ſeems to 
be countenanced by the Dean's lait will, which is dated May 3, 
1740, juſt before he ceaſed to be a reaſonable being: For by this 
will, having left about twelve hundred pounds in ſpecifick legacies, 
he bequeathed the remainder of his fortune, which amounted to 
about eleven thouſand pounds, to erect and eadow an hoſpital for 


idiots and lunaticks. (p) 1 
he 


() In life's laſt ſcene what 
prodigies ſurpriſe, | 
Fears of the brave, and follies of 

the wiſe ! 
From Marlb'rough's eyes the ſtreams 
of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driv'ler and a 
ſhow.” 
TheVanity of Human Wiſhes. 
By Dr. Samuel Johnſon. 
(p) Orrery's Remarks. Deane 
Switt's Eſſay, &c. Hawkelyorth, 
Biograph. Britan, 


The Dean's Will, like all his 
other writings, is drawn up in his 
own peculiar manner. Evey in ſo 
ſerious a compoſition he caunot 
help indulging himſelf in leaving 
legacies that carry with them all the 
air of raillery and jeſt. He diſpoles 
of his three hats (his beſt, his ſecond 
beſt, and his third beſt beayer) with 
an tronical ſolemnity that renders 
the bequeſts ridiculous. And there 
are ſome other legacies ſtill more 
extraordinaty, —Qrrery's Remarks, 
Lett. 21. : 
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The character of Dr. Swift was very ſingular, and it has been 
attempted by ſeveral writers. 'The ſubſtance of what they have 
ſaid, is as follows :—In his perſon he was large, robuſt, and maſ- 
culine ; his deportment was commanding, and his walk erect. 
His voice was ſharp and high-toned, eſpecially when he read 

rayers, but not effeminate ; and there was a natural ſeverity in 
bs countenance which even his ſmiles could ſcarcely ſoften, or his 
utmoſt gaiety relax. He was cleanly even to ſuperſtition : His 
nails were always pared to the quick, to prevent the leaſt gather- 
ing of dirt under them, and he/never dreſſed without a baſon of 
water by him, with which he carefully cleanſed bis feet. Amon 
his ſingularities were his reſolutidn never to wear ſpectacles, chough 
the want of them made reading difficult to him; and his obſtinate 
perſeverance in the uſe of too much exerciſe, though his phyſicians 
often warned him of its pernicious effects. In his way of life, he 
was in the higheſt degree uniform and regular: His hours of 
walking and reading, of exerciſe and amuſement, never varied ; 
and that he might obſerve the revolution of his employments with 
greater exactneſs, his watch was almolt conſtantly either in his hand, 
or on the table before him. Hip manner was without ceremony, 
but not ruſtick; for he was perfectly well-bred. He knew 
e politenels,” ſays Lord Orrery, more than he practiſed it.“ 
The truth is, he knew to a point all the modes and variations of 
complaiſance and politeneſs, bur/his practice was not regulated by 
that of other men, but peculiat to himſelf, and adapted to his 
ſingular turn of mind. He had likewiſe a perfect knowledge of 
the reſpect that was due to him, and he took care to exact it with- 
out the leaſt abatement. He hat ſeen the great world, and had 
profited much by his experience, His capacity and ſtrength of 
mind were undoubtedly equal to any taſk Whatever. His pride, 
his ſpirit, or his ambition, (call it by what name you pleaſe) was 
boundleſs : But his views were c 2 in his younger years, and 
the anxiety of that diſappointmegt had a viſible effect upon all his 
actions. He was ſour and ſevert, but not abſolutely ill- natured. 
He was ſociable only to particular friends, and to them only at 
particular hours, He talked a great deal in all companies, bur 
without engrofling the converſatio to himſelf. (2 His colloquial 
ſtyle, like that of his writings, was clear, forcible, and coneite. 
He greatly excelled in punning 3 a talent which, he ſaid, none 
affected to deſpiſe, but thoſe that were without it. Bat his con- 
verſation abounded with turns of wit of a higher kind, {x ) He 
2Q 2 alſo 


Mr. Deane Swift obſerves, that} (r) The following deſerves par- 
his rule of politeneſs in this caſe\ ticular notice. He greatly admired 
was, that every man had a right to \ the talents of the Duke of Whar- 
ſpeak for a minute; and When that ton, and hearing him one day re- 
minute was out, if nobody elſe count many of his frolicks: Aye, 
took up the diſcourſe, aſtet a ſhort my Lord, ſaid he, you have had 
pauſe of two or three moments, many frolicks; but let me recom- 
the fame perſon had an equal right, Wend one more to you: Lake a 
with any of the reſt of the company, trolick to be virtuous:* I aſſure 
tO 'peak again, and again, and again, ou it will do vou more honour than 
nt ſo on during the whole even» Al the reſt. —Biograph. Britan. 
ug —Eflay, &c. P. 366. 
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alſo greatly excelled in telling a ſtory : His ſentences were ſhort 
and perſpicuous, his obſervations piercing; and though in the lat. 
ter part of his life he was very apt to tell his ſtories too often, yer 
his wit, as well as his virtue, was always ſuperiour to the wretched 
expedient of thoſe deſpicable bablers, who are perpetually attempt- 
ing to put off double entendre and profaneneſs for humour and 
wit. His converſation was in the higheſt degree chaſte, and wholly 
free from the leaſt tincture of irreligion ; and as he was zealous to 
reſerve all the delicacies of converſation, he was always belt pleaſed 
when ſome of the company were ladies. But tho? his converſation 
was thus guarded, it muſt be confeſſed that his writings are ſome- 
times ſullied with the greateſt indelicacies. He had no tincture of 
vanity in his converſation ; and he uſed to ſay he was too proud to be 
vain. He generally ſpoke as he thought, in all companies, and at al 
times; and if the converſation turned upon ſerious ſubjects, he was 
never petulant in the debate, nor inattentive to the iſſue, or to the 
arguments of others. He kept his friends in ſome degree of awe, 
but he was open to adulation ; and Lord Orrery affirms, that he 
could not, nor would 'not, diſtinguiſh between low flattery and juſt 
applauſe. Yet he was not leſs open to admonition, if it was 
offered without arrogance, and by perſons of whoſe ability and 
honeſty he had no doubt. Of this the following inſtance has been 
recorded: It was cuttomary for his friends to make him ſome 
little annual preſent on his birth-day ; and Dr. Delany, ſoon after 
he was admitted to a degree of intimacy, ſent him, with ſuch a 
memorial of his eſteem, ſome verſes, in which he upbraids him, 
though with great delicacy, for miſapplying his talents, and ad- 
moniſhes him to turn the force of ridicule, of which he was ſo 
great a maſter, upon thoſe who had laboured to employ it againſt 
the ſacred doctrines of Chriſtianity. The Dean received this admo- 
nition with kindneſs ; he ſighed, and ſaid, with great appearance 
of regret, that it was zoo late; and from that day took all occa- 
ſions to diſtinguiſh Delany by che name of Friend /s} 

Such was Swift as a companion: As a maſter, he was no leſs 
remarkable or meritorious. As he expected punctual, ready, and 
implicit obedience, he always tried his ſervants, when he hired 
them, by ſome teſt of their humility. He appeared to be churliſh 
and auſtere to his domeſticks in general ; but in reality he was a 
very kind and good maſter, He allowed them board-wages at 
the higheſt rate then known; and, if he employed them about 
any thing out of the ordinary courſe of their ſervice, he always 
paid them to the full value of their work, as he would have paid 
another, For the encouragement of their frugality likewiſe, as 
ſoon as any of them had ſaved a full year's wages, he conſtantly 


paid 


{s) In the Seventh Volume of poſe; and the Dean ſcems to have 
this Work, the reader may ſee ſome taken it in good part.—See likewiſe 
excellent advice which Archbiſhop Swift's Letters publiſhed!by Hawkcel- 
King gave him, to che ſame pur- worth, Lett, 33. 
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paid them legal intereſt for it, and took great pleaſure in ſeeing it 
accumulate to a ſum. — As a member of civil ſociety, the Dean 
was a zealous advocate for liberty, the detecter of fraud, and the 
ſcourge of oppreſſion, In politicks he was neither Whig nor Tory, 
neither Jacobite nor Republican; he was Dr. Swift. As an 
Eccleſiaſtick, he was ſcrupulouſly exact in the exerciſe of his func- 
tion, as well with regard to ſpiritual as temporal things. Ta this 


- reſpe&t he had one very ſingular practice. As he conſtantly at- 


tended the ſervice of the church, ſo, as ſoon as the Preacher mount- 
ed the pulpit, he took out a pencil and a piece of paper, and care- 
fully noted whatever was wrong both in the expreſſions and the 
manner in which they were delivered ; whether they were too 
ſcholaſtick to be generally underitood, or ſo coarſe and vulgar as 
to be unbecoming the dignity and gravity of a ſermon ; and he 
never failed to make theſe the ſubject of an admonition to the 
Preacher as ſoon as he came Gato the Chapter-Houſe. He was 
extremely exact and conſcientious in promoting the members of 
his choir, according to their merit, and never advanced any per- 
ſon to a vicarage, who was not qualified in all reſpects. No ſo- 
licitations could induce him to deviate from this practice. He 
once refuſed a vicarage to a perſon, for whom the Lady Carteret 
was very importunate, though he declared to her Ladyſhip, that 
if it had been in his power to have made the gentleman a Dean 
cr a Biſhop, he would have obliged her moſt willingly, becauſe, 
ſaid he, Deaneries and Biſhopricks are preterments in which merit 
hath no concern, but the merit of a Vicar will be brought to the 
teſt every day. He could never be prevailed upon to take fines 
tor any of the Chapter lands. He always choſe to raiſe the reats ; 
and to this determination he reſolutely adhered, in ſpite of all 
temptation. He once reſolved never to renew a certain leaſe be- 
longing to the Deanery, without raiſing the rent thirty pounds a 
year. The tenant had often ſolicited him, inſtead of raifing the 
rent, to take a larger fine ; and, a ſhort time before the Dean loſt 
his memory, he urged him with a very large ſum, ſuppoſing that 
a the raiſing of the rent could only enrich the Dean's ſucceſſor, 
and a large fine would come into his own coffer, he ſhould cer- 
tainly ſucceed. But the Dean maintained his integrity, refuſed 
tde offer with indignation, and fulfilled his purpoſe of raiſing the 
rent, though at this time his love of money was ſo predominant 
over every thing but his virtue, that, whilit he complained of be- 
ing deſerted, he baniſhed his beſt friends, merely to ſave the ex- 
pence of entertaining them, and would ſometimes refule them a 
ſingle bottle of wine. The Dean likewiſe conſtantly refuſed to 
give Charity out of the Chapter funds. When any perſon ſoli- 
cited ſuch an alienation, he uſed to tell them that this money was 
«ppropriated ; © but, ſays he, as you declare, that the perſon to be 
* relieved is an object of Chriſtian charity, I will give out of my 
private purſe any ſum proportioned to my revenue, if you will 
Contribute a ſum in the ſame proportion to your's: My Deanery 

© 1s 
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is worth ſeven: hundred pounds, your income is two hundred; if 
you will give two ſhillings, I will give ſeven, or any larger ſum 
© after the fame rate,” As to his Cathedral, the Dean expended 
more money to ſupport and adorn it, than had been apphed to the 
fame uſe in any period ſince it was firit built. He was alſo a faith. 
ful guardian of the rights of his Deanery, and even determined to 
aſſert his right of abſence againſt the Archbiſhop of Dublin, at 
the expence of ſeveral hundred pounds, when he did not believe he 


| ſhould ever again claim the privilege for himſelf ; becauſe he would 


not endanger the liberty of his ſucceſſor by an injurious precedent, 
The fame care and kindneſs in ſuch reſpects had diſtinguiſhed him 
in the earlier part of his life ; for he improved his living of Lara. 
cor, though he continued there but a ſhort time, and was at a con- 
fiderable expence to improve both the houſe and glebe, for the 
benefit of his ſucceſſor. The poor, in the Liberty of his Cathe- 
eral, were better regulated than any other in the kingdom: They 
were all badged, and were never found begging out of their diſ- 
wit. He likewiſe built and furniſhed a little Alms-houſe, being 
aſnſted by ſome voluntary contributions, and he preſerved uncom- 
mon cleanlineſs and decency amongſt thoſe who were received into 
it, by conftantly vifiting them in perſon. In his private capacity, 
he was not only charitable, but generous ; Cr) and whatever miſ- 
anthropy may be found in his writings, there does not appear to 
have been any in his life. His writings in defence of the poor 
people of Ireland are well known ; and that he might not be 
wanting himſelf, while he pleaded their cauſe with others, he con- 
ftantly lent out a large ſum of money, in ſmall portions, to honeſt, 
induſtrious, and neceflitous tradeſmen ; and as he thus relieved 
their preſent wants, ſo he took care to be repaid in the moſt ealy 
manner, and in a way that at once promoted induſtry and œc Om. 
Beſides this, he frequently gave five or ten pounds, without any 
parade, when proper objects offered. He was hkewiſe diligent to 
relieve the poor, and at the ſame time to encourage induſtry, even 
in the lou eſt ſtation. He uſed regularly to viſit a great number ot 
poor, chiefly old, deformed, crippled women, as well in the publick 
fireets, as in the bye allies, and under the arches of Dublin; ſome 
of whom ſold ſeveral little articles, others were variouſly employed 
in earning a ſcanty livelihood, He ſaluted them with great kind- 
nels, aſked how they throve, and what ſtock they had: If the ware 
which any of them fold was ſuch as he could poſſibly uſe, or pre- 
tend to ule, he bought ſome, and paid ſixpence for every haltpenny 


worth; if not, he always added ſomething to their ſtock, and 
{tritly 


60% It was known by an accident, allowed his fiſter, who had 6 
after his memory failed, that he had greatly diſobliged him by her mate 
allowed an annuity of fifty guineas riage with a tradelman, that be te 
to Mes. Dingley, from the time of fuſed all reconciliation wath be, 
her coming to Ireland; and he left an annuity of thirty pounds. 
her by bis will en annuity of twenty © Hawkeſworth, 4 Brisas. 
pounds for het life, He likewile 
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ſtrictly charged them to be induſtrious and honeſt. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that theſe acts of bounty did not appear to be the effects of 
compaſſion, for he ſhewed no fign of any ſympathy with their diſ- 
treſs : But the liberality of Dr. Swift was, like every other Chriſ- 
tian duty, a reaſonable ſervice. It is ſaid that he grew covetous, 
as he grew old ; but it muſt be allowed, that if he was not exempt 
from the infirmity of loving money, yet he was free from the 
vice; if his economy degenerated into avarice, it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed that it did not contract his bounty. He turned the evil of 
exceſſive frugality upon himſelf : It induced him to walk when he 
had been uſed to ride, and he would then ſay, he had carned a 
ſhilling or eighteen-pence, which he had a right to do what he 
pleaſed with; and he conſtantly applied the money ſo ſaved wo his 
uſual charities, which by this expedient he could continue, and 
yet expend leſs upon the whole than before. The diftribution even 
of this charity was marked with the peculiarity of his temper ; 
for that he might proportion his bounty te the neceſſities and the 
merit of various objects, and yet give but one piece of money at a 
time, he conſtantly kept a pocket full of all ſorts of coin, from a 
lilver three-pence to a crown piece. 

There is no act of virtue, by which men have fo often hoped to 
atone fe the breach of every other moral obligation, as liberality 
to the poor; but Dr. Swift, though be abounded in charity, was 
not leſs diligent in the practice of other virtues. He was remarka- 
bly temperate both in eating and drinking. He was not only 
jult, but punctual in his dealings, and he had an inviolable regard 
to truth, He was alſo devout and conſtant in the ſolemnities of 
religion, As he regularly attended divine worſhip, when he was 
at home, ſo he uſed always to go early to church when he was in 
London, and never to fleep without aſſembling his family ia his 
own chamber to prayers. An abhorrence of hypocriſy was a ftrik- 
ing particular in his character; but he carried it to ſuch exceſs, 
that it is not eaſy to determine, whether it was more a virtue or a 
vice ; for it brought upon him the charge of irreligion, and en- 
couraged others to be irreligious. In proportion as he abhorred 
hypocriſy, he dreaded the im putation of it, and therefore concealed 
lis piety with as much diligence, as others conceal thoſe vices 
which cuſtom has not made reputable. His conſtant attendance 
at church, when he was at the Deanery, he knew would be con- 
idered as the duty of his tation ; but whatever had the appear- 
ance of voluntary devotion, he always took care to hide, When 
be went to church in London, it was early in the morning ; ſo that 
though he was conſtantly at prayers and at the ſacrament, yet he 
*ppeared to neglect both, as he was at home when others went to 
church; and when he went to prayers in his family, the ſervants 
allembled at the appointed hour as it were by ſtealth, without 
nouce from a bell, or any other call except the ftriking of a clock; 
0 that Dr, Delany was fix months in his family, before he ſul- 
ited him of this unfathionable practice. 1 
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As the Dean thus abhorred hypocriſy, and was undiſguiſed and 
perfectly fincere, ſo by his ready aſſiſtance to advance the reputa. 
tion and circumſtances of others, he appears to have been entirely 
free from envy. He cultivated genius whereever he found it, and in 
whatever degree, with great zeal and affiduity ; and he would fre- 
quently ſpend much time in correcting and improving any literary 
compoſition that had the leaſt appearance of ingenuity. Nor was 
this kindneſs confined to thoſe whoſe parts could never come in 
competition with his own, for he ſtarted many hints to Mr. Gay, 
which he purſued with great ſucceſs ; and he recommended Con- 
greve, Addiſon, Parnell, and many others, to thoſe whoſe favour 
was molt likely to render them conſpicuous, 

As a writer, Dr. Swift had no equal. (u His ſtyle is ſimple, 
correct, and nervous, never diffuſive, yet always clear. In politicks, 
his favourite topick, he appears as a maſter ; and while he enter. 
tains the ignorant and the vulgar, he draws an equal attention 
from the learned and the great. {\w) When he is ſerious, his 
gravity becomes him; when he laughs, ſo exquiſite is his humour 
that his readers muſt laugh with him. His poetical compoſitions 
were chiefly occaſional, and written either to pleaſe or vex ſome 
particular perſons ; but, beſides their wit, they diſcover an ele. 
gant taſte, and lively fancy, in deſcribing familiar life, though not 
the higher ſcenes of poetry. (x) But what ſhall be ſaid for his 
love of trifles, and his want of delicacy and decorum ? Forgive 
him theſe errours, and draw a veil over certainexcreſcences of wit 
and humour, and you will then admire him as an honour to the 
publick, and a ſcourge to all the knaves and fools of his time, 


Upon the whole, his conduct was greatly variegated ; ſo much a; 
to appear even capricious and contradictory. However, if we look 
a little deeper than the ſurface, theſe ſeeming contradictions will be 
found to ariſe from the ſame principles, 

rate and chaſte; it was therefore eaſy for him to be frugal ; but 
G was alſo naturally high-fpirited, and therefore, as wealth is the 


He was naturally tem- 


pledge of independence, it is not ſtrange that his frugality ſhould - 
verge to exceſs. Yet as he acted upon Chriſtian principles of ge- ”, 
neral virtue, he did not deliver himſelf up to natural propenſities, a 
when contrary to his duty ; and therefore his love of money did a 
not contract his charity to the poor, or defraud his ſucceſſors to en- as 
rich * 
cc 
(«) © Swift is one of our moſt writer, “ are ſurpriſingly uner- a 
correct, and, perhaps, our very beſt * petted, and exhibited in their 
3 writer.” — Dr. Lowth. Pre- ** true, genuine, native form; this 
ace to his Introduttion to Engliſh “ ſtrikes the greateſt : and, bein; 
Grammar. * fetched generally from common | 
(w) This effect of his writings “ life, they captivate the loweſt ol thi 


hath been accounted for, by 
Mr. Melmoth ; who obſerves, that 
Swift's ſtyle hath this peculiarity, 
not to have one metaphor in his 
works, ** His images,” fays this 


the people.” —— Fitz-oſborne's 
Letters, Vol. II. Biograph. Brin 

(x) Orrery's Remarks, Lett, © 
Eſſay on the Genius and Wriung 
of Pope, Dedication, P. 11. 
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rich himſelf. The ſame ſpirit which ſecured his integrity, by diſ- 
daining the meanneſs of a lie, produced that dread of hypocriſy 
which concealed his piety, and betrayed him into appearances of 
evil; and the ſame want of natural tenderneſs which made him 
obdurate and auſtere, transferred the diſtribution of his liberality 
from inſtinct to religion. 


Such was JonaTHAN Swirr, whoſe life, with all the advan- 
tages of genius and learning, was a ſcale of infelicity, gradually 

cending, till pain and anguiſh deſtroyed his faculties : While he 
was viewed at a diſtance with envy, he became a burden to him- 
ſelf, and was forſaken by his friends. A very inſtructive leſſon l 
ſince it may teach the greateſt wits Humility, and perſons of the 
moſt moderate abilities Content. 

The Dean was buried in the great iſle of St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, and, according to the directions of his will, a ſtone of black 
marble was — over his grave, inſcribed with the following 
epitaph, written by himſelf: 


Hic depoſitum eſt Corpus 
— Swift, 8. T. P. 
Hujus Eccleſiæ Cathedralis Decani, 
Ubi ſæva Indignatio 
Ulterius Cor lacerare nequit. 
Abi Viator, 

Et imitare, fi poteris, 
$trenuum pro Virili Libertatis Vindicem. 

Obiit Anno [MDCCXLV 
Menſis [ Octobris] Die [1 
Etatis Anno [LXXVILT 7 7 


Dr. Swift's works have gone through a variety of editions, and 
are univerſally known, But it is well obſerved by an anonymous 
writer, that though the Doctor, in an intimate correſpondence 
*« with a friend, expreſſes himſelf rather kindly on trifles, and 
*« cries out Vive la Bagatelle, he could never then imagine that 
there would be collectors and editors, who would ranſack every 
cabinet and corner for the amuſements, perhaps, of his dotage ; 
* and, by enlarging the bulk of his volumes, diminiſh their 
„ ſtrength. Yet thus (ſays he) has it fared with the Dean of St. 
* Patrick's; and a foreigner muſt be ſurpriſed at ſuch an incohe- 

Vor. VIII. 7. 2 R « rent 


( Lord Orrery remarks, that 1 and if intelligible, is 
this monumental inſcription ſerves * a proot how difficult a taſk it is, 
to conhrm an obſervation which he * even for the greateſt genius, to 
had made in a former letter, that * draw his own character, or to re- 
the Dean was not an elegant writer _* preſent himſelf and his actions ia 
of Latin. An harſher epitaph,* * a proper manner to poſterity,” — 
continues his Lordſhip, * has ſel- Remarks, Letter 21, 

dom been compoſed. It is ſe arce 
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rent aſſemblage of ſound reaſoning, true wit, and downrighe 
«« nonſenſe, as make up the printed works of this writer.” Cx) 
It is to be hoped that this errour will be completely rectiſied in ſome 
future edition.—Dr. Swift had begun a Hiſtory of England, and 
had purſued it through two or three reigns from William the Con- 
queror ; but the contempt which he conceived for our ancient 
Monarchs made him ſoon lay the deſign aſide. (a) 


(x) The St. James's Magazine, (a) Orrery's Remarks. Bi 
By Kobeit Lion M-A.VolL Bram. jograph, 


The Life of HENRY SAINT-JOHN, 
Lord Viſcount BOLINGBROKE. 


ENRY Sr. JOHN, Los p Viscount BOLING- 
BROKE, was born in the year 1672, at Batterſea, in 
Surry, the feat of that noble — which he was 


deſcended ; a family conſpicuous for its antiquity, dig- 


' nity, ſplendour of merit, and large poſſeſſions. It appears, from good 


authority, to trace its original as high as Adam de Port, Baron of 
Baſing, in Hamplhire, before the Conqueſt ; and, in a ſucceſſion 
of ages, to have produced Warriours, Patriots, and Stateſmen, of 
diſtizguiſhed luſtre. Hie grandfather, Sir Walter St. John, mar- 
ried one of the daughters of Lord Chief Juſtice St. John, who 
was ſtrongly attached to the Republican party; and both he and 


his lady being inclined to think well of the les * ſanctity of 5 5 
enry, during his child- 


Difſenters, the education of their grandſon, 
hood, was chiefly directed by perſons of that denomination. The 
miſtaken zeal of theſe early preceptors ſeems to have made a ſtrong 
and diſagrecable impreſſion upon his mind; and he appears to 
have long remembered, with diſguſt, the abſurdity of the firſt lec- 
tures he received. Indeed no taſk can be more mortifying than 
that which was impoſed upon him, if we may judge from the 
hint he himſelf has given us, where he ſays, that when he was a 
boy, he was condemned ſometimes to read in a huge folio, com- 
poled by Dr. Manton, a Puritanical Parſon, whole boaſt it _ 
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that he had made an hundred and nineteen ſermons on the hundred 
and nineteenth Pſalm. But whatever four religioniſts any of his 
firſt preceptors may have been, it was not in their power to inſtill 
any part of their acidity into their pupil, whoſe nature was far 
from being ſuſceptible of ſuch leaven. (a) 

Theſe — inſtitutions, however, were of no very long con- 
tinuance; for, as ſoon as it became proper to take him out of the 
hands of the women, he was ſent to Eton ſchool, and from thence 
removed to Chriſt-Church College, in Oxford. His genius and 
underſtanding were perceived and admired in both theſe places; 
but his love of pleaſure had ſo much the aſcendency as to prevent 
any particular exertion of his talents, He was deſigned by his 
ſriends for publick buſineſs; and when he left the Univerſity, he 
was conſidered by thoſe who knew him moſt intimately, and who 
were ſenſible of the extent of his abilities, as one who had the 
faireſt opportunity of making a ſhining figure in active liſe. With 
the graces of a handſome perſon, and a — in which dignity was 
happily blended with ſweetneſs, he had a manner and addreſs that 
were irreſiſlibly engaging. His vivacity was always awake, his 
apprehenſion was quick, his wit refined and penetrating, and his 
memory of uncommon ftrength ; his ſubtlety of thinking and rea- 
ſoning was very peculiar, and his elocation truly admirable, But, 
tor ſome years, all theſe extraordinary endowments were miſem- 
ployed and perverted : The time which ſhould have been devoted 
to the — of knowledge, was proſtituted to diſſipation and 
riot; and, inſtead of aiming to excel in praiſe-worthy purſuits, 
Mr. St. John ſeemed ambitious of being thought the greatelt rake 
about town, He ran into every kind of exceſs, with the molt tri- 
umphant licentiouſneſs. Yet, even at this period of his life, he 
was not without his lucid intervals, and hours of cool reflection; 
and, while he was noted for keeping Miſs Gumley, the molt ex- 
penſive Courtezan in the kingdom, and for bearing the greatett 
quantity of wine without intoxication, he at times deſpiſed his paltry 
ambition. He himſelf tells us, that the love of ſtudy, and a de- 
lire of knowledge, were what he had felt all his life; “ and thouga 
my genius,” ſays he, unlike the Dæmon of Socrates, whit- 
<< pered ſo ſoftly, that very often I heard him not, in the hurry 
of thoſe paſſions with which I was tranſported, yet ſome calmer 
** hqprs there were, and in them I hearkened to him.” Some of 
theft lucid intervals were employed in verſiſication. We have 2 
copy of his verſes prefixed to Dryden's Virgil,” compliment- 
ing that Poet, and praiſing his tranſlation. There is another, not 
do well known, prefixed to a French work, publithed in Holland, 
entitled, Le Chef d' Oeuvre d'un Inconnu.” This perform- 
ance is a humourous piece of criticiſm upon a miſerable old ballad; 

2 R 2 and 


) Memoirs of the Life of Lord Bolingbrohe. Bolingbroke's Letter 
Viſcount Bolingbroke. Biograph to Mr. Pope. 
Britan, Goldſtth's Life of Lo: 
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and Mr. . St. John's compliment, though written in Engliſh, is 
printed in Greek characters, fo that, at the firlt glance, it may be 
miſtaken for real Greek. He alſo wrote the * to a tragedy 
called “ Altemira,” compoſed by Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery. 
But his attempts in poetry were matter of amuſement only ; and 
at this period of his life, his ſtudies, like his other attachments, 
ſeem to have leaned wholly to pleaſure. 

Having continued his mad career for ſome time, he at length 
made his firſt effort to break from his ſtate of infatuation, by mar- 
Tying, in the year 1700, the daughter and coheireſs of Sir Henry 
Wincheſcomb, of Bucklebury, in the county of Berks, Baronet, 
Upon this marriage, Mr. St. John had the family eſtates both of 
his lady's father and grandfather, which were very conſiderable, 
ſettled upon him; the good effect of which he felt in his old age, 
though a great part of what ſhe brought him was taken away by 
his attainder. Soon after his marriage, he procured à ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons, being elected for the borough of Wotton- 
Baſſet, in Wiltſhire, by a family intereſt, his father having ſerved 
ſeveral times for the ſame place. Beſides his natural endowments, 
and his large fortune, he had other very conſiderable advantages 
that gave him weight in the Senate, and ſeconded his ambitious 
views. His grandfather, Sir Walter St. John, was ftill alive, whoſe 
intereſt was very great in his own county of Wilts, which he had 
repreſented in three Parliaments. His father likewiſe had re- 
— that county, and the intereſt of his wife's family in the 

ouſe was very extenſive. Thus Mr. —— took his ſeat with 
many accidental advantages; but his chief and great reſource lay 
in the excellence of his own ſuperiour abilities. 

It was in his father's power to have brought him forward into 
publick life much ſooner, but he would not do it, till every method 
had been tried to reclaim him from libertiniſm, and the diſſipation 
of thought naturally occaſioned by youthful extravagancies; and 
till a competent time had been allowed for the more unruly guſts of 
paſſion to be blown over. Still, however, our young Senator continued 
to make frequent eſcapes from morals and good- ſenſe, which were 
a diſcredit to him; and the ſecret admonitions of his Genius ſeem 
not to have had an effectual influence upon his mind. He did not, 
at this time, read much, or at leaſt not many books; for which he 
ſometimes gave this reaſon, ** That he was unwilling to fill his head 
* with what did not deſerve a place there; ſince when it was in, 
he knew not how to get it out again ;” For whatever he read, 
he retained, So likewiſe, when his ſeaſons of reflection returned, 
nothing efcaped his penetration. 

Upon his firſt coming into Parliament, Mr. St. John preſently 
choſe his party, and joined himſelf to Mr. Harley, afterwards Earl 
of Oxford, who was now, for the firſt time, choſen Speaker of the 
Houle of Commons. He had entertained a high eſteem for Mr. 
Harley ; and, before the end of this firſt ſeſſion, he diltinguiſhed 


himielf greatly in the ſervice of his party, This Parliament = 
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but of ſhort continuance ; for it ended on the 24th of June, 1701 : 
But in the next Parliament, which met on the zoth of December 
following, and which was the laſt in the reign of King William, 
and the firſt in that of Queen Anne, Mr. St. John was again 
Member for Wotton-Baſſet, and Mr, Harley again Speaker. That 
Parliament being ſoon after diſſolved, he was choſen a third time 
for Wotton-Baſſet, in the ſecond Parliament of Queen Anne, ſum- 
moned to meet in Auguſt, 1702; and her Majeſty making a tour, 
that ſummer, from Windſor to Bath, by way of Oxford, Mr. St. 
John attended her; and at Oxford he had, amongſt other perſons 
of the higheſt diſtinction, the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred 
upon him. (5) 

Though the choice of his party in Parliament was evidently 
made againſt the inclinations of his family, both his father and his 
grandfather being what were then called Whigs, Mr. St. John 
perſevered ſteadily in the ſame Tory. connexions, and in a ſhort 
time acquired ſuch an authority and influence in the Houſe, that 
it was thought proper to reward his merit; and, on the 1oth of 
April, 1704, he was appointed Secretary of War, and of the 
Marines, his friend Harley having a little before been made Se- 
cretary of State, As this poſt created a conſtant correſpondence 
with the Duke of Marlborough, he became perfectly acquainted 
with the worth of that great General ; and though his Grace 
might be conſidered as at the head of the oppoſite party, yet Mr. 
St. John zealouſly promoted his honour and intereſt, It is re- 
markable, that the greateſt events of the war, ſuch as the battles 
of Blenheim and Ramillies, and ſeveral glorious attempts made 
by the Duke to ſhorten the war by ſome deciſive action, fell out 
while Mr. St. John was Secretary of War. This gave him oc- 
caſton more than once to ſet his Grace's conduct in a true light; 
and as no one underſtood the Duke's behaviour better, ſo none 
was more inclined to do juſtice to his intentions, as well as his 
actions. He was, in fact, a ſincere admirer of that illuſtrious per- 
ſon, and avowed it, upon all occaſions, to the laſt moment of his 
lite. He himſelf has declared the high opinion he entertained of 
his Grace, in theſe terms: I take with pleaſure,” ſays he, in his 
Letters on the Uſe of Hiſtory,” this opportunity of doin 
* jultice to that great man, whole faults I know, whoſe . 
* admired, and whoſe memory, as the greateſt General, and the 
* greateſt Miniſter, that our country, or, perhaps, any other, hath 
produced, I honour.” But though he was © ſincere admirer of 
the Duke's merit, yet was he, in no ſenſe, his creature, as ſome - 
have weakly aſſerted : He diſavowed that charge, when the Duke 
was in the zenith of his power, and his conduct makes it utterly 
incredible; to ſay nothing of his natural diſpoſition, which ren- 
dered him incapable of following any man with implicit obſequi- 
oulneſs. C/ 4 
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at 

At this time Mr. St. John's friendſhip with Mr. Harley ſeems on 
to have been ſincere ; for when, in the year 1707, that Miniſter hho 
gave way tothe Whig party, and reſigned the Seals, our Secretary tho 
choſe to follow his friend's fortune, and the next day reſigned his of 
employment in the adminiſtration : He alſo followed his friend's 2 f 
example, and behaved, during the whole ſeſſions of Parliament, ſelf 
with great temper, ſteadineſs, and moderation. For ſome time of t 
the Whigs ſeemed to have gained a complete victory; and upon Coon 
the election of a new Parliament, in 1708, Mr. St. ſohn was not perc 
returned. The leiſure thus afforded him, he employed in the ſevereſt wha 
ſtudy ; but, after an interval of about two- years, his retirement triou 
was interrupted, by the prevailing of his party, once more; for heart 
the Whig Parliament being diffolved in September, 1710, and tor ; 
Mr. Harley being made Chancellor, and Under-Treaſurer of the pacit 
Exchequer, the important poſt of Secretary of State was given to affair 
Mr. St. John. Upon the calling of a new Parliament to meet on mana 
the 25th of November, he was choſen Knight of the Shire for the conte1 


county of Berks, and alio E * for Wotton-Baſſet, and made tin tl 


his election for the former. e was now placed in a ſphere of of the 
action which demanded the utmoſt exertion of his abilities, con- their © 
ſidering the delicate ſtate of publick affairs at that juncture; and the ſaf 
he appeared equal to the trial. A very great part of the difficul. in vain 
ties in negotiating the peace of Utrecht reſted upon him; and that ¶ their c- 
negotiation was conſidered as one of the molt complicated that I their d 
hiſtory can afford. But the ſpirit and addreſs with which he en- ¶ ucceſs 
tered upon the taſk, and the peculiar dexterity of his management, Wh. a pa 
enabled him to ſurmount the innumerable obſtacles that lay in his ¶ bear to 
way, and to triumph over all oppoſition. Even his enemies, while conſequ 
they oppoſed his power, acknowledged his abilities. Indeed, ſo When t 
various and ſo great were the difficulties the Miniſtry had to en- ls rival 
counter, at this time, that we find our Secretary declaring, ſome Mera]; 5; 


years after, that he never looked back on this great event, with- am, VI 
out a ſecret emotion of mind, when he compared the vaſtneſs of Nad, up. 
the undertaking, and the importance of the ſucceſs, with the means nd Bol 
employed to bring it about, and with thoſe employed to frutrate Mobich h. 
the deſign, (4) Waking | 


While Mr. St. John was thus induftriouſly engaged, he was Ti: Que 
created, in July, 1712, Baron St. John of Lediard-Tregoze, in 
Wiltſhire, and Viſcount Bolingbroke ; . by the laſt of which titles 
he is now generally known, He was alſo the ſame year appointed 


Lord Lieutenant of the county of Eſſex. The honours of both eſty y 
branches of his family were now united in his titles; that of hi a hi 
own, the younger branch, in the Barony of Tregoze, and that of Be all th. 
the elder branch, in Bolingbroke : But it muſt be obſerved that Heel 
Paulet St. John, the laſt Earl of Bolingbroke, died on the 5th of Wit gore 
October, preceding this creation, by whoſe deceaſe the Earldom e ©; 


became extinct, but the honour was 1— to Mr. St. John. 
However, his preſence in the Houſe of Commons being neceiſary 


4 


(4) Letter to Sit W. Wyndham. 
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at that time, the Lord Treaſurer, Oxford, prevailed upon him to 


remain there during that ſeſſion, upon a promiſe that his rank 


| 

- ſhouid be preſerved to him; but when he expected the old title 
ſhould have been renewed in his favour, he was put off with this 
$ of Viſcount. This he reſented as an affront, and looked on it 
s as ſo intended by the Treaſurer, who had got an Earldom for him- 
4 ſelf. Ce Some other inſtances of jealouſy and negle& on the part 
E of the Treaſurer inflamed his reſentment to 2 high degree, and 
n {ſerved to haſten the projects of his ambition. He now began to 
Nt perceive that Lord Oxford, whoſe party he had followed, and 
ſt whoſe perſon he had eſteemed, was neither fo able nor ſo induſ- 


nt trious as he had ſuppoſed him to be. He now began from his 
heart to renounce the friendſhip which he once had for this co-adju- 
tor; and being ſenſible of his own ſuperiour importance and ca- 
the pacity, he could not bear to ſee another take the lead in pablick 


to afairs, when he knew they owed their chief ſucceſs to his own 
on management. But, whatever may have been his motives, whether 
the contempt, hatred, or ambition, or a mixture of all theſe, it is cer- 
ade tin that an irreconcileable breach began between theſe two leaders 
: of Wl cf their party; and their mutual hatred was ſo great, that even 
on- their own common intereſt, the vigour of their negotiations, and 
and the ſafety of their friends, were eutirely ſacrificed to it. It was 
cul. in vain that Swift, their common friend, who was admitted into 
that I their counſels, urged the unſeaſonable impropriety and danger of 
that Wl iteir diſputes. Bolingbroke's antipathy was ſo great, that even 
en- ſucceſs would have been hateful to him, if Lord Oxford were to 
ent, Ne a partner. He abhorred him to that degree, that he could not 
n his beer to be joined with him in any caſe, or upon any terms. The 
while ¶cnſequences of this variance were unfortunate to them both. 
d, ſo hen the Treaſurer's Staff was taken from the Earl of Oxford, 
o en- {Wi rival expreſſed his joy by entertaining, on that day, the Ge- 
ſome 


terals Stanhope, Cadogan, and Palmer, with Sir William Wynd- 


with- Win, Mr. Craggs, and ſome other gentlemen. But Lord Oxford 
eſs of Nad, upon his going out, that ſome of them would ſmart for it; 
neans d Bolingbroke was far from being inſenſible of the danger to 
1trate iich he was expoſed: Yet he gill hoped to ſecure himſelf by 


Þ:inz his court to the Whigs, who were daily gaining ground. 
e was ie Queen's death, however, which happened ſoon after, totally 
ze, in Wroyed his ſchemes and his * 


n titles Upon the acceſſion of King George the Firſt to the Throne, 
zointed Wznzcrs began to threaten the late Miniſtry on every ſide ; and his 
f bota Ney very ſoon began to ſhew, that they were to expect no fa- 
of his Wir it his hands. The Seals were taken from Lord Botingbroke, 
that ot Be: al! the papers in his office ſecured. Before this removal, he 
ed mat WiFicreceived a ſtill higher mortification from the Regency appoint- 
5th ot s govern the kingdom till his Majeſty's arrival; who having 
,ar1dom e choice of Mr. Addiſon tor their Secretary, gave direction, at 
t. John. 9 the 
eceſſary 


x (% Biograph. Britan, 
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the ſame time, to the Poſt-maſter-General, to ſend all letters and 
ackets, directed to the Secretary of State, to the Secretary of the 
— ſo that his Lordſhip was, in fact, removed from his 
office, that is, from the execution of it, in two days after the 
Queen's death. This mortification was continually aggravated by 
the humiliating circamſtance of being obliged to attend every day 
at the door of the apartment where the Regency ſat, with a ba 
in his hand ; expoſed all the time, as it were on purpoſe, to the 
inſolence of thoſe who were tempted by their own malevolent paſ. 
fions to abuſe him, or who thought they might beſt make E 
court to others by ſuch behaviour. Upon this ſudden turn of for. 
tune, when the Seals were taken from him, he went into the coun- 
try ; and having received a meſſage, requiring him to be preſent 
when the Seals were taken away from the door of the Secretary“ 
office, he excuſed himſelf, and obſerved, that fo trifling a cere. 
mony might as well be performed by one of his Under-Secretaries; 
but at the ſame time he declared, that if he could be ſo happy as 
to have the honour to kiſs the King's hand, he would fly to 
throw himſelf at his Majeſty's feet. But the King had been 
taught to regard him as an enemy ; and ſuch a wiſh was vain, 
The new Parliament met in the latter end of March, 1715; 
and in the King's firſt ſpeech from the Throne, inflaming hint 
were given, and methods of violence were chalked out to the two 
Houſes. ** The firſt eps,” ſays Lord Bolingbroke, ** in both 
«« were perfectly anſwerable. Among ſeveral bloody reſolutions 
«« propoſed and agitated at this time, the reſolution of impeach 
« ing me of high treaſon was taken ; and I took that of leaving 
«© England; not in a panic terrour improved by the artifices 6 
«© the Duke of Marlborough, whom I knew even at that tim 
© too well to act by his advice or information in any caſe, but o 
«« ſuch grounds as the proceedings which ſoon followed ſufficient! 
« juſtified, and ſuch as I have never repented building upon. For 
«© what other reſolution could I take? The method of proſe 
« cution deſigned againſt me, would have put me immediate 
« out of condition to act for myſelf, or to ſerve thoſe who we 
1 Jeſs expoſed than me, but who were, however, in danger. C 
« the other hand, how few were there on whoſe aſſiſtance I coul 
«« depend, or to whom I would, even in thoſe circumſtances, ha 
« been obliged ?” // In purſuance of this reſolution, his Lor 
ſhip took the firſt opportunity to withdraw from danger. He v 
off to Dover in diiguiſe as a ſervant to Le Vigne, one of 
French King's meſſen gers; having the night before appeared 
the play houſe in Drury-Lane, and beſpoke another play tor! 
next night, and ſubſcribed to a new opera, that was to be pt 
formed ſome time atter. Upon his arrival at Dover, one Morgi 
who had been a Captain in General Hills regiment, hired a 
and carried him over to Calais, where the Governour attended 


J) Letter to Sir W. Wyndham, 
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in his coach, and carried him to his own houſe. The next day it 
was publickly known that his Lordſhip was gone to France, and a 
letter from him to Lord Landſdowne was handed about in writing, 
and two days after, in print, wherein he aſſigned the reaſons of has 
abrupt departure. (g = his arrival at Paris, he received an in- 
vitation frem the Pretender, who was then at Bar, to engage in his 
ſervice, which he abſolutely refuſed, and made the beſt application 
his preſent circumſtances would admit, to prevent the extremity of 
his proſecution, But the Whigs were no ſtrangers to the motive of 
his refuſing the Pretender's invitation, which was only becauſe he 
had no commiſſion from his friends in England, who alone could 
determine him, if any could, to take ſuch a ſtep. (+) 

His Lordſhip's flight to Paris was conſtrued into a proof of his 
guilt, and his impeachment was accordingly carried on with the 
utmoſt alacrity, The vote for impeaching him of high treaſon 
was paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, on the 1oth of June, 1715 ; 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Walpole, brough: the articles of 
impeachment into that Houſe, and read them on te 4th of Auguſt 
following, enforcing them with great vehemence, and with his ut- 
moſt eloquence, He challenged any perſon in the Houſe to appear 
in behalf of the accuſed ; and aſſerted, that to vindicate, were in a 
manner to ſhare his guilt. For ſomg-time none of the Tory 
was ſeen to ſtir; but at length General Roſs ſtood up, and ſaid he 
wondered that no man more capable,was found to appear in de- 
fence of the accuſed : However, in attempting to proceed, he heli. 

Vor. VIII. 7. 2 8 tated 


* ſpondence, or the leaſt corruption, 
in any port of the adminiſtration 
* where I was concerned. If my 
* zeal for the honour and dignity of 
my Royal Miſtreſs, and the true 
know * interet of my country, has any 
repeated * where tranſported me to let flip 
* informations from ſome who are * a warm or unguarded expreſſions 
in the ſecret of affairs, that a re- I hope the moſt favourable inter- 
* ſolution was taken, by thoſe who * pretation will be put upon it. It 
have power to execute it, to purſue is a comfort that will remain with 
* me to the ſcaffold, My blood © me in all my misfortunes, that 1 
* was to have been the cement of a * ſerved her Majeſty faithfully and 
* new alliance; nor could my in- * dutifully, in that elpecially which 
* nocence be any ſecurity, after it * ſhe had moſt at heart, relieving 
* had been once demanded from * her people from a * and ex- 
* abroad, and reſolved on at home, penſive war; and that I have alſo 
* that it was neceſſary to cut me off, * — too much an Engliſhman to 
* Had there been the leaſt reaſon to * ſacrifice the iutereſt of my coun - 
* hope for a fair and open trial, try to any foreign ally; and it is 
* aſter having been already prejudg- * for this crime only that I am now 
* ed unheard by two Houſes of + driven from thence. You ſhall 
Parliament, I ſhould not have de- bear more at large from me 
* chued the ſtricteſt examination. * ſhortly. 

* I challenge the moſt inveterate © Your's, &c.“ 
* of my enemies to produce any (6) Biograph. Britan, 

one iuſtance of a criminal corre - 


(z) The letter was in theſe terms: 
My Lo 


y , 

] left the town ſo abruptly, that 
© I had no time to take leave of 
* you, or any of my friends. You 
* will excuſe me, when you 
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tated ſo much, that he was obliged to ſit down, obſerving, that 
he would reſerve what he had to ſay till another opportunity. 
Two days after, the articles of impeachment were ſent up to the 


Houſe of Lords, in conſequence of which his Lordſhip was attainted 


by them of high treaſon, on the 10th of September. Ci This 
attainder eſſentially affecting his fortune, Lord Bolingbroke began 
to confider how he might beſt improve his ſituation abroad, 


A correſpondence with him was by no means ſafe, and there- 


fore he heard but ſeldom, and darkly, from his Jacobite friends 
in England, and was entirely ignorant of the meaſures they 
took, and of the uſe they intended to make of him; yet he ſaw 
well enough which way the current ran, and therefore was not 
wanting, on his part, to let them know, that they had but to com- 
mand him, and he was ready to venture in their ſervice the little 
that remained, as frankly as he had expoſed all that was gone, 
At length theſe commands were brought to him, by a perſon who 
arrived at his retirement in Dauphine, in the beginning of July, 
1715. This meſſenger ſpoke in the name of all thoſe friends 
whoſe authority could influence his Lordſhip ; and he brought him 
word that Scotland was not only ready to take arms, but under 
ſome ſort of diſſatis faction to be withheld from beginning; that 
in England the people were exaſperated againſt the government to 
ſuch a degree, that far from wanting to be encouraged, they could 
not be reſtrained from inſulting it on every occaſion ; that the 
whole Tory party were become avowedly Jacobites ; that many 
Officers of the army, and the majority of the ſoldiers, were well 
affected to the cauſe ; that the City of London was ready to riſe ; 
and that the enterpriſes for ſeizing ſeveral places were. ripe for 
execution; in a word, that molt of the principal Tories were in a 
concert with the Duke of Ormond, (for his Lordſhip had preſſed 
particularly to be informed whether his Grace ated alone, and, if 
not, who were his council ;) and that the others were fo diſpoſed, 

| | that 


(i) The impeachment conſiſted 
of {1x articles, which were in ſub- 
flance as follows ;z—— Firſt, That 
whereas Lord Bolingbroke had a- 
ſured the Miniſters of the States- 
Geueral, by order from her Majel “, 
in 1711, that ſhe would make no 
pay but in concert with them, yet 
ie fent Mr, Prior to France, that 
fame year, with propoſals for a 
treaty of peace with that Monarch, 
without the conlent of the Allies. 
Secondly, That he adviſed and pro- 
moted the making of a ſeparate 
treaty, or convention, with France, 
which was ſigned in September. 


Tlrdly, That be diſcloſed to M. 


Meſnager, the French Miniſter t 
London, this convention, which 
was the preliminary inſtructions to 
her Majelty's Plenipotentianes at 
Utrecht. Fourthly, That her Ma- 
jeſty's final inſtruttions to her ſaid 
Pieniporemiarias were diſcloſed by 
him to the Abbot Gualtier, an 
Emiſſary of France. Fifthly, That 
he diſcloſed to the French the man - 
ner how Tournay in Flanders might 
be gained by them. Sixthly, and 
laſtly, That he adviſed and pro- 
moted the yielding up of Spain and 
the Weſt Indies to the Duke of 
Anjou, then an cacmy to her Ma- 
jeſty. 
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that there remained no doubt of their joining as ſoon as the firit 
blow ſhould be ſtruck. He added, that his Lordſhip's friends were 
a little ſurpriſed to obſerve that he lay neuter in ſuch a conjunc- 
ture, He repreſented to his Lordſhip the danger he ran of being 
revented, by people of all ſides, from having che merit of engag- 
ing early in this enterpriſe, and how unaccountable it would be 
for a man, impeached and attainted under the preſent government, 
to take no ſhare in bringing about a revolution ſo near at hand, 
and ſo certain, He entreated that his Lordſhip would defer no 
longer to join the Chevalier, to adviſe and aſſiſt in carrying on his 
affairs, and to ſolicit and negotiate at the Court of France; where, 
his Lordſhip's friends imagined that he would not fail to me2: 
with a favourable reception, and from whence they made no doubc 
of receiving aſſiſtance in a ſituation of affairs fo critical, ſo unex- 
pected, and ſo promiſing. He concluded by giving him a letter 
trom the Pretender, whom he had ſeen in his way, wherein his 
Lordſhip was preſſed to repair, without loſs of time, to Com- 
mercy; and this inſtance was grounded on the meſſage which the 
bearcr of the letter had brought his Lordſhip from his friends in 
England, —In the progreſs of this converſation, the meſſenger re- 
lated a multitude of facts, which ſatisfied his Lordſhip as to the 
general diſpoſition of the people; but he gave him little ſatisfac- 
tion as to the meaſures taken for improving this diſpoſition, for 
criving the buſineſs on with vigour, if it tended to a revolution, 
or for pp to advantage, if it ſpun into a war. When 
I queſtioned him,” ſays his Lordſhip, concerning ſeveral 
« perſons whoſe diſinclination to the Government admitted no 

doubt, and whoſe names, quality, and experience, were very 
* eſſential to the ſucceſs of the undertaking ; he owned to me, 
* that they kept a great reſerve, and did at moſt but encourage 
others to act, by general and dark expreſſions. I received this 
account, and this ſummons, (continues his Lordſhip) ill in my 
bed: Yet, important as the matter was, a few minutes ſerved 
to determine me. The circumſtances wanting to form a rea- 
* ſonable inducement to engage, did not eſcape me. But the 
** {mart of a bill of attainder ungled in every vein ; and I looked 
on my party to be under oppreſſion, and to call for my aſſiſ- 
* tance, Beudes which, I conſidered firlt that I ſhould certainly 
be informed, when I conferred with the Chevalier, of many 
** particulars unknown to this gentleman ; for I did not imagine 
© that you could be ſo near to take arms, as he repreſented you to 
be, on no other foundation than that which he expoſed: And, 
* {:condly, that I was obliged in honour to declare, without 
waiting for a particular information of what might be expected 
from Ar ſince my friends had taken their reſolution to 
declare, without any previous aſſuranèe of what might be ex- 
pected from France. This ſecond motive weighed extremely 
" Wil me at that time: there is, however, more ſound than 
28 2 « ſenile 


r 
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« ſenſe in it, and it contains the original error, to which all youp 
« ſubjequent errors, and the thread of misfortunes which followed, 
te are to be aſcribed.” C 
Having thus taken his reſolution, his Lordſhip loſt no time in 
iring to Cummercy. But the very firſt converſation he had 
with the Chevalier, anſwered in no degree his expectations; and 
he began even then, if not to repent, yet to be fully convinced, 
not only of his own raſhneſs, but of the raſhneſs and folly of his 


friends. He talked to me,” ſays his Lordſhip, ** like a man 


« who expected every moment to ſet out for England, or Scot. 
& land, but who did not very well know for which; and when 
« he entered into the particulars of his affairs, I found that, con- 
« cerning the former, he had nothing more circumſtantial nor 


6 — to go upon, than what I had already heard.“ C The 
Du 


of Ormond, indeed, had been for ſome time engaged with 

the Chevalier, and had taken upon himſelf the direction of the 
whole aftair, ſo far as it related to England, and had received a 
commiſſion for that purpoſe, which contained the mott ample 
wers that could be given. But ſtall, the principles on which the 
Pronnder was to proceed, and the Tories engage in this ſervice, 
had not been laid down ; there was no regular and certain method 
of correſpondence eſtabliſhed ; the neceſſary aſſiſtances had not 
been ſpecified, nor had any pofitive aſſurances been given of them, 
In a matter of ſuch ſerious importance, all was looſe and aban- 
doned to the diſpoſition of fortune, The Duke had applied to 
the Court of France for a ſmall body of regular forces, a ſum of 
money, and a quantity of arms and ammunition ; in anſwer to 
which he was told, that he muſt abſolutely deſpair of any number 
of troops whatever ; but was made to hope that the other part of 
his requeſt would be granted. In a fituation fo precarious, it was 
evident that the Tories ought to have lain ftill, and to have avoided, 
with the utmoſt care, the giving of any alarm, or even ſuſpicion 
of their true deſign, and to have reſumed, or not reſumed it, as the 
Chevalier was able, or not able, to make the neceſſary proviſions 
for the undertaking. But, inſtead of this, the buſineſs was ſuffered 
to go on, in a manner directly contrary, They knew, in * 


0 Letter to Sir W. Wyndham. 
is Lordſhip here aſcribes his de- 
claration chiefly to the bill of at- 
tainder, in conſequence of his im- 
8 which he juſt beſore 
ays had paſſed into an act, during 
his ſhort continuance on the banks 
of the Rhone [in Daupbine] ; but 
this is a flip of his pen, as appears 
by comparing dates. The meſſage, 
be ſays, came to him in the begin- 
ning of July, and the att of his 
attainder did not paſs ul] Auguſt ; 
nor were the articles of impcach- 


ment ſent up to the Lords till the 
6th of that month. His Lordſbip, 


no doubt, here intends the vote for 


his impeachment in the Houle 0 
2 which paſſed in the be- 

inning of June ; and from the lit- 
tle or no oppoſition it met with, the 
act might well be thought unavoida- 
ble, and deemed to have paſſed in 
the reſolutions of the ſeveral Mem: 
bers, though not actually in tbe 
Houſe.— Biograph. Britan- 

0 Letter to Sit. W. Wyndham. 
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how little dependence was to be placed on foreign ſuctour, but 
acted as if they were ſure of it. Wale the — were rendered 
ſanguine by their paſſions, and made no doubt of ſubverting a 
government they were angry with, both the one and the other made 
as much buſtle, and gave as great alarm, as would have been im- 
rudent at the eve of a general inſurrection. This,“ ſays his 
{ ordſhip, appeared to me to be the ſtate of things with reſpe& 
«« to England, when I arrived at Commercy.” The Scots, indeed, 
he obſerves, were zealous, but wanted power ; and with all their 
zeal, and all their valour, could bring no revolution about, unleſs 
in concurrence with the Engliſh, In this fituation Lord Boling- 
broke propoſed his own opinion, for rendering the ſchemes of 

Pretender more practicable. He looked upon the enterpriſe to be 
of the nature of thoſe which can hardly be undertaken more than 
once ; and he judged that the ſucceſs of it would depend on tim- 
ing, as near as poſſible, together, the inſurrection of Scotland and 
England, and the ſuccours from France. He therefore thought 
that the Pretender's friends in Scotland ſhould be kept from riſing, 
till thoſe in England had put themſelves into a condition to act, 
and that in the mean while the utmoſt endeavours ought to be uſed 
with the King of France to prevail with him to eſpouſe the cauſe ; 
and that a plan of the deſign, with a more particular ſpecification 
of the ſuccours deſired, as well as of the time when, and the place 
to which, they ſhould be conveyed, ought to be written for to — 
land. The Pretender approved his ſhip's opinion, and in- 
ſtructed him accordingly. Having thus got the direction, as he 
thought, to himſelf, Lord Bolingbroke accepted the ſeals from the 
Chevalier; which he tells us, however, was much againſt his in- 
clination, and not without making this condition, that he ſhould 
be at liberty to quit a ſtation, which his honour, and many other 
conſiderations, made him think himſelf very unfit for, whenever the 

cccaſion upon which he engaged was over one way or other. (m 
Being thus engaged in the office of Secretary, his Lordſhip ſes 
out for Paris, in order to procure from the Court of France the 
neceſſary ſuccours for his new Maſter's invaſion of Great Britain. 
Upon his arrival at Paris, he found a multitude of people at work, 
and every one doing what ſeemed good in his own eyes: There 
was no ſubordination, no order, no concert. 'The Jacobites had 
wrought one another up to look upon the ſucceſs of the preſent 
deſign as infallible, and there was hardly one among them who 
would loſe the air of contributing by his intrigues to the reſtora- 
tion, which he took it for granted would be brought about with- 
out him in a very few weeks. Care and hope, ſays his Lord- 
ſhip, “ ſat on every buſy Iriſh face. Thoſe who could Avrite 
and read, had letters to ſhew ; and thoſe who had not arrived 
to this pitch of erudition, had their ſecrets to whiſper. No ſex 
was excluded from this Miniſtry ; Fanny Oglethorpe kept her 
** corner 


(*] Biograph. Britan. 
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; f 1 
«« corner in it, and Olive Trant C) was the great wheel of our 
« machine. The ridiculous correſpondence was carried on with 
«« England by people of the like importance, and who were buſy 
« in Landing the alarm in the ears of an enemy, whom it was 
«« their intereſt to ſurpriſe.” —By this means the Government of 
England was put on its guard ; fo that, before his Lordſhip came 
to Paris, what was doing had been diſcovered, The little arma- 
ment made at Havre de Grace, which furniſhed the only means 
the Chevalier had for his tranſportation into Britain, and which 
had exhauſted the treaſury of St. Germain's, and contained all 
the arms and ammunition that could be depended upon for the 
whole undertaking, though they were hardly ſufficient to begin 
the work even in Scotland, was talked of publickly. The Earl 
of Stair, the Engliſh Miniſter at the Court of France, found no 
difficulty in difcovering the ſecret, as it was called, when the par- 
ticulars of meſſages received and ſent, and the names of the per- 
ſons from whom they came, and to whom they were carried, were 
whiſpered about at tea- tables and in coffee-houſes. ** In ſhort,” 
continues his Lordſhip, ** what by the indiſcretion of people 
« here, (at Paris) what by the rebound which came often back 
* from London, what by the private intereſts, and ambitious views 
« of perſons in the French Court, and what by other cauſes, the 
«© moſt private tranſactions came to light; and they who imagined 
« that they truſted their heads to the keeping of one or two 
« friends, were in reality at the mercy of numbers. Into ſuch 
% company was I fallen for my ſins!“ (, His Lordſhip, how- 
ever, {till went on, ſteering in the wide ocean without a compals, 
when the Earl of Mar's memorial came to his hands. By this 
memorial it was expreſsly declarea, that the Engliſh would not 


act without the ſuccours from France, and in concert with Scot- 


land. His Lordſhip, therefore, grounded himſelf upon this me- 
morial, and procured a French tranſlation of as much of it as 
was proper to be ſhewn, to be laid before the French King ; from 
whom he obtained ſome ſuccours. But the whole ſcheme was ren- 
dered impracticable by two events; the death of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, by which our Secretary loſt all his intereſt in the French 
Court ; and the arrival of the Duke of Ormond at Paris, who 
carried on the negotiations there by ſuch tools as were unequal to 
the work, and became thereby the dupe of the Regent of France, 
But notwithſtanding theſe unfavourable events, his Lordſhip deſ- 
patched ſeveral packets and meſſages to England, for directions; 
= 


(=) This woman had been pre- woman with her, whom ſhe pre. 
paring herſelf to turn Carmelite, ſented to the Duke of Orleans, and 
when, about the death of Queen by that means made her court t 
Anne, ſhe went into England from him; and was afterwards wazric 
the Pretender. N 2 1 * 
nequaintance With the Duke o r- — Biograph. pritan- 
mond. On her return to France, (0) Letter to Sit W Wyndham. 
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to which he received no clear anſwers, A meſſage from Scotland, 
however, came to him, preſſing the Chevalier to order their riſing, 
which otherwiſe would be too late ; whereupon he deſpatched a 
meſſage to London to the Earl of Mar, to tell him that he under- 
ſtood it to be his ſenſe, as well as the ſenſe of all their friends, that 
Scotland could do nothing effectually without the concurrence of 


England; that England would not ſtir without aſſiſtance from 

abroad; and that he might affure himſelf that no ſuch aſſiſtance 

could be depended upon ; begging him to make the inference. 
$ But when this meſſenger arrived in London, he found that the 
a Earl of Mar was already ſet out to put the Highlanders in motion. 
After this, Lord Bolingbroke, in concert with the Duke of Ormond; 
* deſpatched one Mr. Hamilton, who got all the papers by heart for 
= fear of accidents, to their friends in England, to * Gan them, 
bl that though the Chevalier was deſtitute of ſuccour, and all rea- 
0 ſonable hopes of it, yet he would land as they pleaſed, in Eng- 
1 land or Scotland, at a moment's warning, and therefore they wicke 
** riſe immediately after they had ſent deſpatches to him. Mr. 
re Hamilton returned very ſoon with an anſwer, given by Lord Lanſ« 
t, downe, in the name of all the perſons privy to the ſecret; that 
ple fince affairs grew daily worſe, and would not mend by delay, the 


friends of the cauſe in England had reſolved to declare immediate- 
ly, and that they would be ready to join the Chevalier on his 
landing; that his perſon would be as ſaſe there as in Scotland, 
and that in every other reſpect it was better he ſhould land in Eng- 
land; that they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours, and hoped the 
Weſtern counties were in a good poſture to receive him, and that 
he ſhould land as near as poſſible to Plymouth. In purſuance of 
this advice, the Duke of Ormond was tent thither, while the Che- 
ralier waited at St. Malo's for notice of his landing: Perſons 
were likewiſe ſent to the North and to London, to give notice 
that they were both on their way ; and two you meſſengers 
were deſpatched before to the people of Devonſhire and Somerſet- 
ſhire, (who were concluded to be in arms) to apprize them of the 
ignals which were to be made from the ſhips, that they might be 
ready to receive the Duke. Theſe precautions being taken, the 
Duke embarked, though he had heard of the ſeizure of ſeveral 
of their principal friends, and the diſperſion of the reſt, with the 
general conſternation that had enſued ; fo that upon his arrival 
near Plymouth, finding nothing ready for him, he returned to 
Britany, He then made a ſecond attempt, but was put back by 
a ſtorm, In theſe circumſtances the Chevalier ſent to have a veſſel 
got ready for him at Dunkirk, in which he went to Scotland, leav- 
ng Lord Bolingbroke all this while at Paris, to try if by any 
means ſome afliſtance might be procured, without which it was 
no, evident, even to the moſt ſanguine, that all hopes of ſucceis 
were at an end, Whilſt ne was engaged in this buſineſs, his 
— Ladhip had the mortification to find that Olive Trant, and other 
brother. Enale Miniſters, had been truſted with the care of ſome meaſures - 
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for the ſervice of the Duke of Ormond, to the knowledge of 
bar) — =_ — _ ; had not _ 1 This diſ- 

an im; yet, ſeeing theſe mean ts 
had 4 he tried to carry on os n diations with 
the Duke of Orleans by the ſame wretched tools, but ſoon found 
them unequal to the work, and thereupon relinquiſhed the con- 
nexion ; which ſtep met with the Regent's approbation, And yet 
the Duke of Ormond, pon his return from the coaſt, informed 
Lord Bolingbroke that the keeping of the treaty, in which Mrs, 
Trant and the others were employed, a ſecret from his Lordſhip, 
was done at the expreſs deſire of the Regent ; which part of the 
Regent's conduct his Lordſhip accounts for by aſcribing it to a 
deſign he had formed for drawing him from the Pretender's ſer. 
vice ; which ſuppoſition was con by many concurring cir- 
cumſtances. But his Lordſhip appeared inſenſible to all the hints 
that were thrown out upon this occaſion. (y. 

From the time that the Chevalier ſet ſail from Dunkirk for 
Scotland, Lord Bolingbroke neglected no means, and forgot no 
argument which his underſtanding could ſuggeſt, in applying to 
the Court of France. ] doubt very much,” ſays he, whether 
Lord Mar, if he had been in my place, would have been able 
* to employ more effectual meaſures than thoſe I made uſe of.” 
But his endeavours were vain, and all his ſchemes were defeated by 
the precipitate return of the Chevalier, who was not above fix 
weeks in his expedition, and who fled from Scotland, before the 
utmoſt exertions had been made for the ſupport of his cauſe, 
Whilſt the Chevalier was engaged in this expedition, his Lordſhip 0 
perceiving that all endeavours to ſerve him, in his abſence, were ec 
vain and fruitleſs, reſolved to ſuffer neither him nor the Scotch to be cc 
any longer bubbles of their own credulity, and of the ſcandalow 70 


uartiſices of the French Court. In a converſation he had with the val 
Marſhal D'Huxelles, he took occaſion to declare, that he would fen 
not be the inſtrument of amuſing the Scotch, and that fince he was day 
able to do them no other ſervice, he would at leaſt inform then fer 
that they muſt flatter themſelves no longer with hopes of ſuccour afte 
from France. He added, that he would ſend them veſſels, which, cam 


with thoſe already on the coaſt of Scotland, might ſerve to bring 
of the Pretender, the Earl of Mar, and as many others as poſlible, 


The Marſbal approved his Lordſhip's reſolution, and adviſed hin «q 
to execute it as the only thing which was left to do. Hereupo « 
bis Lordſhip ſent deſpatches to Scotland, in which he explained tt « þ 


the Chevalier what might be hoped for in time, if he could main 
tain himſelf in the mountains without French ſuccours, which ! 
was in vain to expect; and put him and his Council in a conditt 
to judge what meaſures to take, But theſe deſpatches never can 
to the Chevaher's ſtands ; for he was failed from Scotland jult be 
fore the meſſenger arrived on that coaſt. 


(p) Letter to Sir W. Wyndham. Biograph. Britan. 
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The Chevalier landed at Graveline, and gave orders to ſtop all 
veſſels bound on his account to Scotland ; and the morning after 
his arrival, Lord Bolingbroke ſaw him at St. Germain's, and was 
received by him with open arms, His Lordſhip had been al- 
ready informed of the Chevalier's retreat from Scotland, and had 
acquainted the French Court with the news ; when the Marſhal 
D*'Huxelles told him, that the Chevalier ought to proceed to 
Bar with all the diligence poſſible, and to take poſſeſſion of his 
former aſylum, before the Duke of Lorrain had time to deſire him 
to look out for a reſidence ſomewhere elſe. Nothing more was 
meant by this propoſal, than to get him out of the dominions 
of France immediately; a meaſure which his Lordſhip, for many 
reaſons, approved. But the Chevalier was in no ſuch haſte ; for 
he had a mind to ſtay ſome time 'at St. Germain's, and in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and to have a private meeting with the 
Regent. He therefore ſent our Secretary back to ſolicit this 
meeting ; who did his beſt to ſerve him in his own way. He 
both wrote and ſpoke to Marſhal D' Huxelles, upon the occaſion, 
The Marſhal gave him for anſwer, that the Regent ſaid the 
things which were aſked, were puerilities, and ſwore he would 
not ſee him. 'The Secretary returned with this anſwer to his 
maſter, who acquieſced in the determination, and declared he 
would inſtantly ſet out for Lorrain. His trunks were packed, his 
chaiſe ordered to be at the door by five o'clock, on a Sunday or 
Monday morning, and the Secretary ſent to Paris, to acquaint 
D'Huxelles that he was gone. He aſked me,” ſays Lord 
Bolingbroke, ** how ſoon I ſhould be able to follow him, gave 
me commiſſions for ſome things which he deſired I ſhould bring 
« after him; and, in a word, no Italian ever embraced the man 
te he was going to ſtab, with greater ſhew of affection and con- 
« fdence.” (g) Inſtead of taking poſt for Lorrain, the Che- 
valier went to a little houſe in the Bois de Boulogne, where his 
female Miniſters reſided, and there continued lurking for ſeveral 
days; during which time he ſaw the Spaniſh and Swediſh Mini- 
ſters at that place, if not the Regent himſelf. The Thurſday 
after the Chevalier's departure from Paris, the Duke of Ormond 
came to ſee Lord Bolingbroke ; ** aad,” ſays his Lordſhip, © after 
* the compliment of telling me, that he believed I ſhould be 
* ſurpriſed at the meſſage he brought, he put into my hands a, 
* note to himſelf, and a little ſcrip of paper directed to me, and 
« drawn in the ſtyle of a Juſtice ot Peace's warrant. They were 
* both in the Chevalier's hand-writing, and they were dated on 
* the Tueſday, in order to make me believe that they had been 
ce written on the road, and {ent back to the Duke; and his Grace 
dropped in our converſation, with great dexterity, all the in- 
** ſinuations proper to confirm me in tais opinion: But I knew at 
* this time his maſter was not gone.” (, In one of theſe papers 
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the Chevalier declared he had no further occaſion for the 8 


ſervice, and the other was an order to give up the papers in his 
office; all which, his Lordſhip obſerves, might have been con- 
rained in a letter-caſe of a moderate ſize. Lord Bolingbroke ac. 
cordingly gave the Duke the ſeals, and ſome papers which he 
could readily come at, ahd the reſt he ſent afterwards to the Che- 
valier; to whom likewiſe he took care to convey, by a ſafe hand, 
ſeveral of his letters, which it would have been very improper for 
the Duke to have ſeen. I am ſurpriſed,” ſays his Lordſhip, 
«*« that the Chevalier did not reflect on the conſequence of my 
* obeying his order literally. It depended on me to have ſhewn 
«© his General what an opinion he had of his capacity. But I 
r ſcorned the trick, and would not appear piqued, when I was 
“far from being angry.” As Lord Bolin — thus gave up, 
without ſcruple, all the papers which — in his hands, becauſe 
he was determined never to make uſe of them, ſo he declares that 
he took a ſort of pride in never aſking for thoſe of his own which 
were in the Chevalier's hands ; contenting himſelf with making 
the Duke underſtand how little need there was to get rid of a 
man in this manner, who had made the bargain which he had 
made at his engagement; and at the ſame time taking that op- 
portunity to declare, that he would have nothing more to do with 
the Pretender or his cauſe. However, the trouble of his con- 
nexion with that Adventurer was not yet entirely at an end; fos 
he was no ſooner diſmiſſed from his employment, than articles of 
impeachment were preferred againſt him, branched out into ſeven 
heads, in which he was accuſed of treachery, incapacity, and ne- 
glect. This impeachment, tis true, did not much affect his per- 
jon or fortune, but it affected his reputation, and therefore he 
drew up a defence of himſelf, which was anſwered by Mr. James 
Murray, afterwards niade Earl of Dunbar, by the Pretender. 
His Lordſhip refers to this defence, in his letter to Sir William 
Wyndham, where he adds ſome other parciculars, for the more 
effectual vindication of his conduct and character; at the ſame 
rime acknowledging and lamenting it as a misfortune, which would 
accompany him to his grave, that he had ſuffered a chain of ac- 
cidents to draw him into ſuch company and ſuch meaſures ; that 
he had been dbliged to defend himſelf againſt ſuch accuſations 
and ſuch accuſers ; that by aſſociating himſelf with ſo much folly 
and to much knavery, he had become the victim of both; and 
That he had put into the hands of his enemies the means of load- 
ing him, like the ſcape-goat, with all the evil conſequences of 
their folly. His Lordſhip appeals to all the Miniſters with whom 
he tranſacted buſineſs, for the integrity of his proceedings at thus 
juncture; and in truth his integrity ſeems much leſs impeachable 
on this occaſion than his ambition; ſince all the ſteps he took may 
be fairly accounted for, by his deſire of being at the head of the 
management of the Chevalier's affairs, and his diſpleaſure at ſee- 
ing a little junto treated more confidentially than himſelf. It * 
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his aim always to be foremoſt in every adminiflration, and he could 
not bear to act as a ſubaltern even in ſo paltry a Court as that of 
the Pretender, {s) | 

Being thus diſcarded abroad, Lord Bolingbroke reſolved, if 
poſſible, to make his peace at home. He had, as he aſſures us, 
long wiſhed to leave the Pretender's ſervice, and had determined 
to diſengage himſelf from it, but was entirely at a loſs how to 
conduct himſelf in an affair of ſuch delicacy and importance. — 
i I had reſolved,” ſays he, on the Chevalier's return from 
«« Scotland, to follow him, till his reſidence ſhould be fixed ſome- 
where; after which, having ſerved the Tories in this, which I 
looked upon as their laſt ſtruggle for power, and having con- 
« tinued to act in the Pretender's affairs till the end of the term 
„for which I embarked with him, I ſhould have eſteemed my- 
« ſelf to be at liberty, and ſhould, in the civileſt manner I was 
able, have taken my leave of him. Had we parted thus, (con- 
tinues his Lordſhip) I ſhould have remained in a very ſtrange 
** ſituation during the reſt of my life. On one fide he would have 
thought that he had a right, on any future occaſion, to call me 
out of my retreat ; the 'Tories would probably have thought the 
ſame thing : My reſolution was taken to refuſe them both, and 
** I foreſaw that both would condemn me. On the other fide, 
the conſideration of the Chevalier's having kept meaſures with 
** me, joined to that of having once openly declared for him 
** would have created a point of honour, by which I ſhould have 
been tied down, not only from ever engaging agaivit him, but 

alſo from making my peace at home, The Chevalier cut this 
* Gordian knot aſunder at one blow ; he broke the links of that 
chain, which former engagements had faſtened on me, and 
gave me a _ to eſteem myſelf as free frotn all obligations of 
keeping meaſures with him, as I ſhould have continued if I had 
never engaged in his intereſt.“ /;z) From that moment, there- 
tore, his Lordſhip took the reſolution of making his peace at home, 
and of employing all the unfortunate experience he had acquired 
abroad, to. undeceive his friends, and to promote the union and the 
quiet of his native country. 

Whilſt Lord Bolingbroke was engaged with the Pretender, the 
Larl of Stair, the Britiſh Embaſſador at the Court of France, had 
received a full power to treat with him ; but he had done his Lord- 
ſup the juſtice to believe him incapable of hearkening, in ſuch 
ercumſtances, to any propoſals of that kind. That objection 
Was now removed, and | Os afterwards the Earl employed a 
proper perſon to communicate to Lord Bolingbroke his Ma- 
jlty's diſpoſition to grant him a pardon, and his own inclination 
o give his Lordſhip, on this occaſion, all the proofs he could of 
us nclination in his favour. Lord Bolingbroke embraced the 

'Þ ofter, 
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the Chevalier declared he had no further occaſion for the wary ng bo 


ſervice, and the other was an order to give up the papers in his 
office ; all which, his Lordſhip obſerves, might have been con- 
tained in a letter-caſe of a moderate fize. Lord Bolingbroke ac. 
cordingly gave the Duke the ſeals, and ſome papers which he 
could readily come at, and the reſt he ſent afterwards to the Che- 
valier ; to whom likewiſe he took care to convey, by a ſafe hand, 
ſeveral of his letters, which it would have been very improper for 
the Duke to have ſeen. I am ſurpriſed,” ſays his Lordſhip, 
« that the Chevalier did not reflect on the conſequence of my 
* obeying his order literally, It depended on me to have ſhewn 
*© his General what an opinion he had of his capacity. But 1 
«© ſcorned the trick, and would not appear piqued, when I was 
«« far from being angry.” As Lord Bolin 2, thus gave up, 
without ſcruple, all the papers which remained in his hands, becauſe 
he was determined never to make uſe of them, ſo he declares that 
he took a ſort of pride in never aſking for thoſe of his own which 
were in the Chevalier's hands; contenting himſelf with making 
the Duke underſtand how little need there was to get rid of a 
man in this manner, who had made the bargain which he had 
made at his engagement; and at the ſame time taking that op- 
portunity to declare, that he would have nothing more to do with 
ihe Pretender or his cauſe. However, the trouble of his con- 
nexion with that Adventurer was not yet entirely at an end; fos 
he was no ſooner diſmiſſed from his employment, than articles of 
impeachment were preferred againſt him, branched out into ſeven 
heads, in which he was accuſed of treachery, incapacity, and ne- 
glect. This impeachment, *tis true, did not much affect his per- 
ion or fortune, but it affected his reputation, and therefore he 
drew up a defence of bimſelf, which was anſwered by Mr. James 
Murray, afterwards made Earl of Dunbar, by the Pretender. 
His Lordſhip refers to this defence, in his letter to Sir William 
Wyndham, where he adds ſome other particulars, for the more 
eftectual vindication of his conduct and character; at the ſame 
time acknowledging and lamenting it as a misfortune, which would 
accompany him to his grave, that he had ſuffered a chain of ac- 
cidents to draw him into ſuch company and ſuch meaſures ; that 
he had been dbliged to defend himſelf againſt ſuch accuſations 
and ſuch accuſers ; that by aſſociating himſelf with ſo much folly 
and to much knavery, he had become the victim of both; and 
that he had put into the hands of his enemies the means of load- 
ing him, like the ſcape-goat, with all the evil conſequences of 
their folly. His Lordſhip appeals to all the Miniſters with whom 
he tranſacted buſineſs, for the integrity of his proceedings at tlus 
juncture; and ia truth his integrity ſeems much leſs impeachable 
on this occaſion than his ambition; ſince all the ſteps he took may 
be fairly accounted for, by his deſire of being at the head of the 
management of the Chevalier's affairs, and his diſpleaſure at ſee- 
ing a little junto treated more confidentially than himſelf, It _ 
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his aim always to be foremoſt in every adminiflration, and he could 
not bear to act as a ſubaltern even in ſo paltry a Court as that of 
the Pretender. {5 ) | 

Being thus diſcarded abroad, Lord Bolingbroke reſolved, if 
pollible, to make his peace at home. He had, as he aſſures us, 
long wiſhed to leave the Pretenders ſervice, and had determined 
to diſengage himſelf from it, but was entirely at a loſs how to 
conduct himſelf in an affair of ſuch delicacy and importance, — 
« I had reſolved,” ſays he, on the Chevalier's return from 
Scotland, to follow him, till his reſidence ſhould be fixed ſome- 


looked upon as their laſt ſtruggle for power, and having con- 
tinued to act in the Pretender's affairs till the end of the term 
for which I embarked with him, I ſhould have eſteemed my- 
ſelf to be at liberty, and ſhould, in the civileſt manner I was 


tinues his Lordſhip) I ſhould have remained in a very ſtrange 
ſituation during the reſt of my life. On one fide he would have 
thought that he had a right, on any future occaſion, to call me 
out of my retreat; the Tories would probably have thought the 
ſame thing : My reſolution was taken to refuſe them both, and 
I foreſaw that both would condemn me. On the other ſide, 
the conſideration of the Chevalgr's having kept meaſures with 
me, joined to that of having once openly declared for him, 
would have created a point of honour, by which I ſhould have 
been tied down, not only from ever engaging againſt him, but 
alſo from making my peace at home, The Chevalier cut this 
Gordian knot aſunder at one blow; he broke the links of that 
* chain, which former engagements had faſtened on me, and 
gave me a right to eſteem myſelf as free froth all obligations of 
* keeping meaſures with him, as I ſhould have continued if I had 
** never engaged in his intereſt.“ (, From that moment, there- 
tere, his Lordſhip took the reſolution of making his peace at home, 
and of employing all the unfortunate experience he had acquired 
abroad, to undeceive his friends, and to promote the union and the 
quiet of his native country. | 

Whilſt Lord Bolingbroke was engaged with the Pretender, the 
Carl of Stair, the Britiſh Embaſſador at the Court of France, had 
received'a full power to treat with him; but he had done his Lord- 
lip the juſtice to believe him incapable of hearkening, in ſuch 
crcumitances, to any ＋ omg of that kind. That objection 
Was now removed, and ſoon afterwards the Earl employed a 
proper perſon to communicate to Lord Bolingbroke his Ma- 
Jity's diſpoſition to grant him a pardon, and his own inclination 
0 give his Lordſhip, on this occation, all the proofs he could of 
W nclination in his favour. Lord Bolingbroke embraced the 
i ofter, 
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offer, as it became him to-do, with all poſſible ſenſe of the King's 


gromees and of the Embaſſador's friendſhip They immediately 
ad a conference, and Lord Stair wrote to the Court on the ſub. 
ject. The turn which the Engliſh Miniſtry gave to this matter, 
was, to enter into a treaty to reverſe his Lordſhip's attainder, and 
to ſtipulate the conditions on which this act of grace ſhould be 
199 to him, But this was a method of proceeding to which 

ord Bolingbroke diſdained to ſubmit. The idea of a treaty 
ſhocked him. He reſolved never to be reſtored, rather than go 
this way to work ; and accordingly he opened himſelf without any 
reſerve to Lord Stair. He told his Lordſhip, that he looked upon 
himſelf to be obliged, in honour and in conſcience, to undeceive 
his friends in England, both as to the ſtate of foreign affairs, as 
to the as re of the Jacobite intereſt abroad, and as to the 


characters of perſons ; in every one of which points he knew them 
to be moſt groſsly and moſt dangerouſly deluded. He obſerved, 
that the treatment he had received from the Pretender and his ad- [ 
herents would juſtify him to the world in doing this ; that if he E 
remained in exile all his life, his Lordſhip might be aſſured that a 
he would never more have to do with the Jacobite cauſe ; and that 0 
if he was reſtored, he would give it an effectual blow, in making a 
that apology, which the Pretender had put him under a neceflity ſt 
of T and, in doing this, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould U 
contribute ſomething to the eſtabliſhment of the King's govern- be 
ment, and to the union of his ſubjects. He added, that if the ye 
Court believed theſe profeſſions to be ſincere, a treaty with him ye 
was unneceſſary for them ; and that, if they did not believe them hi: 
ſo, a treaty with them was dangerous for him. He concluded with ha 
declaring, that he was determined, in this whole tranſaction, to to 
make no one ſtep which he would not own in the face of the whole kir 
world; for that, in a caſe fo extraordinary as his, it was neceſſary vil 
to act clearly, and to leave no room for the leaſt doubtful conſtruc- wit 
tion. The Earl of Stair, who has confirmed this account of Lord thi, 
Bolingbroke's, in a letter to Mr, Craggs, readily came into his 1m} 
Lordihip's ſentiments on this head; and ſo likewiſe did Mr, Craggs, Loy 
who arrived ſoon after at Paris; and, upon their repreſentation, fro 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to give Lord Bolingbroke the molt gracior: Bol 
aſſurances of his favour. In July, 1716, his Majeſty created his his 
Lordſhip's father Baron of Batterſea, in the county of Surry, and of! 
Viſcount St. John; and this ſcemed preparatory to the ſon's te- over 
ſtoration. His Lordſhip, therefore, was now induced to paul pain 
from the tumult of political intrigues, and to exchange the pu- orna 
ſuits of ambition for the pleaſures of ſtudy, and the conlolatious This 
of philoſophy. The great variety of diſtreſsful events which he more 
had experienced, was iufficient to awaken and engage his atten- that 
tion; and to relieve his mind, he employed himſelf in writing 4 With 
little treatiſe, which he afterwards publiſhed under the title cl Who! 
„ Reflections upon Exile.“ In this piece he has drawn the pic. of , 
Lor 


ture of his own exile, which lie repreicats as a violence, procce® 
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ing ſolely from the malice of his enemies, and offered to a man 
who, by ſerving his country with abilicy and integrity, had de- 
ſerved a very different fate; and he undertakes to ſhew, that a 
ſtate of exile thus incurred is more honourable than diftreſsful. 
His Lordſhip wrote alſo, this ſame year, ſeveral letters in anſwer 
to the charge 8 againſt him by the Pretender and his adhe- 
rents; and in the following year he drew up a vindication of his 
whole conduct with reſpe& to the Tories, in the form of A Let» 
« ter to Sir William Wyndham.“ 

It was about this time that Lord Bolingbroke, who was now a 
widower, eſpouſed a French lady of uncommon merit, and poſſeſ- 
ſed of a very large fortune, which was, however, encumbered with 
a long and troubleſome law-ſuit. She was the widow of the Mar- 
quis de Villette, and niece to the famous Madame de Maintenon. 
In the company of this lady, whoſe underſtanding, Voltaire aſſures 
us, was very uncommon, and who was particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by an amiable dignity and grace in her behaviour, his Lordſhip 
paſſed his time in France, ſometimes in the country, and ſometimes 
at the capital, till the year 1723; when, upon the breaking u 
of the Parliament, his Majeſty was pleaſed to grant him a fall 
and free pardon, as to his perſonal ſafety ; but as yet neither re- 
ſtoring ham to his family inheritance, nor to his former honours. 
Upon the firſt notice of this favour, the expectation of which had 
been the governing principle of his political conduct for ſeveral 
years, his Lordſhip returned to his native country ; and about two 
years after this he obtained an act of Parliament to reſtore him to 
his family inheritance, an eſtate of about 2,500l. a year, which he 
had loſt by his attainder, He was alſo enabled, by the ſame AR, 
to poſſeſs any purchaſe he ſhould make of any other eſtates in the 
kingdom; whereupon he purchaſed a ſeat of Lord Tanker- 
ville's, at Dawley, near Uxbridge, in Middleſex, where he ſettled 
with his lady, indulging himſelf in rural occupations. He gave 
this new purchaſe the name of a Fa u; and he adapted all its 
improvements to this denomination. We have a ſketch of his 
Lordſhip's way of living in this retreat, in a letter to Dean Swift 
trom Mr, Pope, who omits no opportunity of repreſenting Lord 
Bolingbroke in the moſt amiable points of view. Having deſcribed 
his Lordſhip's employments and amuſements, and ſpoken highly 
of his temperance and economy, Mr. Pope remarks, that he had 
overheard him agree with a painter for two hundred pounds, to 
paint his country hall with rakes, ſpades, prongs, &c. and other 
ornaments, merely to countenance his calling the place a Far, 
This agreement was accordingly executed; and, to make it the 
more ſtriking, the hall was painted with black crayons only, fo 
that at firit view it brought to mind the figures often ſeen ſcratched 
with charcoal upon the kitchen walls of farm-houſes : But the 
hole produced a happy effect; and over the door, at the entrance 
of 1t, was this motto, „Satis beatus Ruris Honoribus.” His 
Lordſhip ſeemed happy in t ais new ſituation; and, in a letter to 
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his friend Swift, he expreſſes his ſatis faction in the ſtrongeſt terms: 
«« I am in my farm,” ſays he, ** and here I ſhoot ſtrong and 
** tenacious roots: I have caught hold of the earth, to uſe a 
on el phraſe, and neither my enemies nor my friends will 
«« find it an eaſy matter to tranſplant me again.“ /«) But this 
was a miſtaken exultation. An ambitious mind is not eaſily ſub. 
dued ; and his Lordſhip had attributed ro philoſophy the mere 
effects of diſappointment and ſpleen. Other gratifications were 
ſtill the object of his regard; and they were ſuch as retirement 
could not ſupply. He was as yet a mere titular Lord, being ex- 
cluded from a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers ; and conſequently he 
was deprived of an opportunity of diſplaying his talents on that 
theatre where he loved to appear. In t of circumſtances he could 
not eafily be reſtrained to that obſcurity which he had choſen, bur 
his indignation impelled him once more to the ſcene of action. 
When Lord Bolingbroke preſented his petition to the Houſe of 
Commons, praying, that the execution off; the law with reſpect to 
his forfeitures might be ſuſpended, as a pardon had ſuſpended it 
with reſpect to his life, Mr. Walpole, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, appeared to eſpouſe his cauſe, ſo far as to the obtaining 
of an act of Parliament to reſtore him to the enjoyment of his 
family inheritance, which had been forfeited by his attainder :; 
But notwithſtanding this, it was evident from that Miniſter's con- 
duct upon the —. bay that effectual care had been taken in the 
Cabinet to prevent his Lordſhip from being again admitted into 
any ſhare of power. His Lordſhip therefore aſcribed all the fa- 
vour he received ſolely to his Majeſty ; affirming that he had rea- 
ſon to diſclaim all obligation to the Miniſter, to whom, he ſays, 
it was owing, that he did not receive all the effects of Royal mercy 
that were intended him. What his expectations were, he does not 
expreſsly mention; but when we hear him complaining that he 
was ** diſarmed, gagged, and bound,” it is evident that he lament- 
ed the continuance of his attainder by the act of Parliament, which 
was never reverſed by another act; ſo that he could not re- aſſume 
his ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, and in conſequence of this was 
utterly excluded from all place and power. Fired with reſent · 
ment, he not only diſavowed all obligations to the Miniſter, but 
reſolved to embark in the Oppoſition; taking that ſhare in it which 
his preſent circumſtances admitted. In purſuance of this reſo- 
lution, while Mr. Pulteney engaged to exert himſelf in the Houſe 
of Commons, his Lordſhip — to enlighten the people ; 
and accordingly he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a multitude of pieces, 
written during the latter part of the reign of George the Firtt, 
and in the beginning of that of his fucceſſor, againſt the mea- 
ſures then adopted. Theſe publications were carried on with great 
ſpirit and boldneſs. His Lordſhip's letters in a weekly paper, called 
The Craftſman,” were particularly diſtinguiſhed in this politi- 
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cal conteſt, and peculiarly reliſhed by the publick, nous ſeveral 
of the moſt expert politicians of thoſe times joined in that publi- 
cation, His ſhip was determined to puſh this attack upon the 
Miniſter as far as poſſible ; and this determination was not altered 
even by the ſuſpicions that he began to entertain of the fidelity of 
his new friends ; for at that time we find him declaring, in a letter 
to Mr, Pope, that in the ſtrange ſituation of his private concerns, 
and the melancholy flate of publick affairs, the buſineſs of the 
publick lay neareſt his heart; * and,” ſays he, ** ſince I am once 
«© more engaged in the ſervice of my country, diſarmed, agged, 
«« and almoſt bound as I am, I will not abandon it as ong as 
the integrity and perſeverance of thoſe who are under none of 
<< theſe diſadvantages, and with whom I now co-operate, make it 
«« reaſonable for me to act the ſame part.” (2 Accordingly he 
continued his labours with great alacrity ; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, as a political writer, he managed the cauſe with the utmoſt 
dexterity. From the beginning of the conteit, he found himſelf 
oblige to recommend a coalition of parties; the Tories being at 
this time out of any condition to aim at places and power, except 
as auxiliaries; but the ſyſtem of policy which he had moſt curi- 
ouſly contrived, was rendered ineffectual by the conduſt of his 
co-adjutors, Having therefore carried on his part of the ſiege 
againſt the Miniſter, with inimitable ſpirit, for ten years, and ſee- 
ing that his utmoſt efforts were inſufficient to gain his point, he 
quitted the enterpriſe. Plato, he obſerves, ceaſed to att for the 
common-wealth, when he ceaſed to perſuade ; and Solon laid 
down his arms before the publick magazine, when Piſiſtratus grew 
too ſtrong ro be oppoſed any longer with hopes of ſucceſs, His 
Lordſhip followed theſe examples; but he could not take leave 
of a conteſt, in which he had been ſo many years engaged, without 
collecting his utmoſt force to give the Miniſter a parting blow : 
This he did, in an inimitable piece, entitled. A Diſſertation on 
parties; which, of all his maſterly performances, 1s generally 
elteemed the beſt. His Lordſhip had not only fallen out with 
Mr, Pulteney for his ſelfiſh views, but with the Tories too, for 
abandoning the cauſe as deſperate ; averring, that the faint and 
unlieady exerciſe of parts on one fide, was a crime but one degree 
inferiour to the iniquitous miſapplication of them on the other; 
and being full of indignation at the diſappointment of his hopes, 
he determined once more to leave his native country, and accord- 
ingly retired to France, with a firm reſolution neyer more to engage 
in publick buſineſs. He made choice of a very agreeable reſidence 
near Fountainbleau, from whence he looked back to England, with 
a mixture of pity and Giſdain z and in the following year we find 
dim thus expreſſing his opinion of the principles and conduct of 
thoſe with whom he had been connected in his oppoſition to the 
Miniſter ;—=** I expect little,” ſays he, from the 29 
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« actors that tread the ſtage at preſent. They are divided not ſo 
« much as it ſeemed, and as they would have it believed, abogt 
. meaſures. The true diviſion is about their different ends. Whilſt 
1 the Miniſter was not hard puſhed, nor the proſpect of ſucceeding 
& tc him near, they appeared to have but one end, the reforma. 
«© tion of the government. The deſtruction of the Miniſter was 
1 purſued only as a preliminary, but of eſſential and indiſputable 
« neceflity, to that end: But when his deſtruction ſeemed to ap- 
4 proach, the object of his ſucceſſion interpoſed to the ſight of 
% many, and the reformation of the government was no longer 
* their point of view. They had divided the ſkin, at leaſt in their 
* thoughts, before they had taken the beaſt. The common fear 
* of haſtening his downfall for others, made them all faint in 
& the chace. It was this, and this alone, that has ſaved him, 
* or has put off his evil day, Corraption, ſo much and io juſtly 
% complained of, could not have done it alone.“ C 

Lord Bolingbroke had now ſeen through the ſixtieth year of hi 
age; and having gone as far towards reinſtating himſelf in the 
full poſſeſſion of his former honours, as the mere dint of parts and 
application could go, he was at length convinced, that the decree: li 
was abſolutely irreverſible, and the door of the Houſe of Lords 
finally ſhut againſt him. He therefore determined to waſte no more WM fa 


time in fuch vain efforts, but to give himſelf up to retirement and tu 
ſtudy ; for which purpoſe he had left England, his ſeat at Dawley be. WW of 
ing too near the noiſe and hurry of party. His Lordſhip had gone WF nie 
thro? as great a variety of ſcenes, both of pleaſure and buſineſs, in WJ mit 
active life, as any of his contemporaries ; and that reſtleſs and am-W Bat 
bitious ſpirit which had hitherto actuated him in all his purſuits, was — 
an 


by no means extinct. He could not therefore fit down in a torpid r. 
poſe ; and he was far from ſuffering his hours of ſolitude to paß Jultl 
away unprofitably. He had not been long in his new retirement, diffe 
before he began a courſe of Letters on the Study and Uſe of © ti 


« Hiſtory,” which he addreſſed to a young Nobleman, of di- ** fe 
CO merit. Theſe letters diſcover a true genius for pol 70 
ticks, and abound with juſt reflections; but in that part of the * wi 
work where his Lordſhip treats of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and ven bis ey 


tures to give his opinion upon the ſubject of the divine original off hat 
the ſacred books, he ſinks among the rabble of authors, and abun birit 
dantly juſtifies the truth of his friend Pope's remark, made long 
before, in one of his letters; where he ſays, * Lord Bolingbroꝶ 

* is above trilling. When he writes of any thing in this world 

«© he is more than mortal. If ever he trifles, it muſt be when 

4% turns Divine.“ Theſe were the firſt fruits of Lord Boling 

broke's ſtudies in his retreat; but as it was evident that a peri 

of his character could not relinquifh the purſuits of ambition, an 

all at once aſſume the reſigned and abſtracted air of a philotopie 

withopt expoſing himielt to ridicule and deriſion, he foon 10 


care to obviate this cenſure by addrefling “ A Letter to 19 
« Hatha 
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tfo 
dot «« Bathurſt upon the true Uſe of Retirement and Study.“ In this 
it epiſtle he takes occafion to obſerve, that he had not raſhly entered 
ling upon his new courfe of life, but was well apprized of the circum- 
ma. ſtances neceſſary to render it eaſy to himſelf, and uſeful! to others. 
. To ſet about acquiring the habits of meditation and ſtudy, late in 
able life, is, he owns, like getting into a go-cart with a grey beard, 
| ap- and learning to walk, when we have loſt the uſe of our legs. 
ht of « In general,” ſays he, ©* the foundation of a ha py old a 
nger « mutt be laid in youth; and in particular, he who has not culti- 
their « vated his reaſon young, will be utterly unable to improve it 
\ fear « old. Not only a love of ſtudy, and a defire of knowledge, 
int in % muſt have grown up with us, but ſuch an induftrious application 
| him, 8 likewiſe, as requires the whole vigour of the mind to be ex- 
juſtly « erted in the purſuit of truth through long trains of ideas, and 
* all thoſe dark receſſes, wherein man, not Go d, has hid it. 
of his « This love, and this deſire, I have felt all my life; and I am 
in the not quite a ſtranger to this induſtry and application. I am not 
rts and | therefore intirely unprepared for the life T will lead,” This 
decree life was by no means intended to be that of a hermit or a monk. 
Lords A baſe deſertion of the intereſts of humanity was a crime the 
10 more fartheſt from his thoughts, and the moſt abhorrent from his na- 
ent and ture. His ſcheme of retirement was not deſigned to exclude any 
wley bt- of thoſe pleaſures that might be taken with decency and conve- 
ad gone il mene? 5 nor had he fo far renounced publick — to be un- 
Gnels, in mindful of his duty to his country. In this ſame letter to Lord 
and an- Pathurſt, he declares that no man could have higher notions of 
ſaits, Was this duty than he had ; and that he thought no age or circum- 
orpid rt ſtances ſufficient to diſcharge us entirely from it. But then he 
e to pt juſtly obſerves, that there are different methods, proportioned to 
tiremen!, different circumſtances and ſituations, of performing the ſame duty. 
4 UſedMl © In the midſt of retreat,” ſays he, * I may contribute to de- 
a, of di. . ſend and preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution of goverument; and 
for poll „ Vu: my rd, may depend upon me, that whenever I can, I 
art of tl .. will,” In purſuance of this refoletion, his Lordſhip till kept 
"and ver lis eye on the debates and publick meaſures of his country; and 
5 riginal d what he diſapproved, he oppoſed, in ſeveral pieces, executed with a 
and aber birit no ways unequal to that of his former productions. And, 
— fon many years after this, he ſpeaks in the ſame ſtrain that he had 
zolingbroi adopted in his letter to Lord Bathurſt : *“ Stript of the rights of 
this word , © Briaſh ſubject,“ ſays he, “of all except the meaneſt of 
be when MI them, that of inheriting, I remember that I am a Briton till. 
ord Boing I have renounced the world, not in ſhew, but in reality, and 
hat a period . more by my way of thinking than by my way of living, as 
nbition, . retired as that may ſeem. Burt I have not renounced my coun- 
Philo try nor my friends; and by my friends I mean all thoſe, and 
ae ſoon 10 .. thoſe alone, who are ſuch to their country, by whatever name 
euer wo . they may have been or may be {till diſtinguiſhed ; and though 
4% Bazbil in that number there ſhould be men, of vnoſe paſt — 
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« injuſtice, or malice, I might complain on my own account with 
the greateſt reaſon ; theſe I will never renounce. In their prof. 
«« perity they ſhall never hear of me; in their diſtreſs, always, 
- Fn that retreat, wherein the remainder of my days ſhall be ſpent, 
I may be of ſome uſe to them; ſince even from thence I may 
Xn adviſe, exhort, and warn them.” His Lordſhip, when he 
wrote this, was ſettled at Batterſea, in Surry, the ancient ſeat of 
his family, to which he had returned, upon the death of his fa- 
ther, in the year 1724, and where he ſpent the remainder of his 
life. His paſſions had now ſubſided, by years and diſappoint- 
ments ; and having improved his rational faculties by more grave 
ſtudies and reflection, he ſhone out in his retirement,” ſays 
Lord Orrery, with a luſtre peculiar to himſelf, though not ſeen 
„ by vulgar eyes. The gay Stateſman was changed into a Philo- 
«« ſopher equal to any of the ſages of antiquity. The wiſdom 
of Socrates, the dignity and eaſe of Pliny, and the wit of Ho- 
race, appeared in all his-writings and converſation.” (xz) 
In the year 1749, Lord Bolingbroke publiſhed his Letters on 
*« the Spirit of Patriotiſm, on the Idea of a Patriot King, and on 
«« the State of Parties at the Acceſſion of King George the 
« Firſt.” (a) And in the ſame year he began a piece, entitled, 
«« Refleions on the preſent State of the Nation, principally with 
„ Regard to her Taxes and her Debts, and on the Cauſes and 
«« Conſequences of them ;”” but he left it unfiniſhed ; nor did he 
long ſurvive this undertaking. He had often wiſhed that he might 
breathe his laſt at Batterſea, where he was born ; and this he did 
on the 12th of December, 1751, on the verge of fourſcore years 
of age, having long endured the excruciating diſeaſe of a cancer 
in 


( Introduction to bis Idea of papers had. been printed; that Mr. 
* Fatriot King,” ope had. correfted the preſs, and 
(z) Orrery's Remarks on the Life left them in the hands of the 
and Writings of Dr. Swift, Lett. 19. Printer, to be kept with great ſe- 
4) In an advertiſement prefi erecy, till further order. His Lord - 
to theſe pieces, it is ſaid, that they ſhip thus got the whole edition into 
were written ſeveral years before, his own hands, except ſome few 
at the requeſt, and for the ſake of copies which Mr. Pope had taken 
ſome particular friends, without any out of the heap, and carricd away. 
deſign of ever me; | them pub- Upon examination, it appeared that 
lick. The reaſon of their publica- Pope had not only been guilty ol 
tion is then aſſigned, which was, a this breach of truſt, but had taken 
breach of truſt in Mr. Pope, in upon him further to divide the ſub- 
whoſe poſſeſſion his Lordſhip had ject, and to alter and omit paſſages, 
left the original draughts, after he according to the 1 ol his 
had exatted from him his promiſe, own fancy; and as the edition was 
that they ſhould never 52 into any in many other reſpects by no means 
hands, except thoſe of five or ſix ſuch as his Lordſhip approved, all 
erſons, who were then named to the copies he obtained were burnt 
— But no ſooner was Mr. Pope 1a his garden at Batterſea, _ 
dead, than his Lordſhip received one or two which he reſerved ior 
information that an entire edition himſelf; and a new and correit 
of ſiſiceu hundred copies of theſe edition was publiſhed ſoon after, 
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in his cheek. It is well known that his Lordſhip profeſſed himſelf 


a Deiſt ; and thoſe principles which he had all along avowed, he 
confirmed with his dying breath, having given orders that none 
of the C ſhould be itted to trouble him in his lateſt 
moments, He was buried, with his anceſtors, in the church of 
Batterſea, where there is a marble monument erected to his me- 
mory, with the following inſcription : 


Here lies 
Hsnzy Sr. Jous 
In = — of Queen 44 * 
Secretary ar, Secretary of State, 
In the Days of King Gangs 2 
e of Kin . and Kin I 
— more and — 
regen — to Queen Anne 
im to a long and ſevere Perſecution : 
pr bore it with Fiennes of Mind. 
He paſſed the latter Part of his Time at Home, 
The Enemy of no national Party ; 
The Friend of no Faction. 


under the Cloud of a — 
ich had not been entirely taken off, 
By Zeal to maintain the Liberty, 
And to reſtore the ancient Proſperity 
Of Great Britain. 
He died the 12th of December, 1751. 


Aged 79. 
Lord Bolingbroke's ſecond lady, who died two years before kis 


bat Mr. WW Lordſhip, was interred in the ſame vault with him, and her epi- 
eſs, avd BY toph is inſcribed on the ſame monument, which is alſo adorned 
| of te WF with both their buſts. His Lordihip died without iſſue ; and as 
41 he had ſurvived all his brothers, his eſtate and honours deſcended 
jon into to his nephew, whom he likewiſe conſtituted his teſtamentary heir, 
me fev WF and who was introduced into the Houſe of Peers, in the year 1754, 
d taken BY by the title of Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke and St. John; for his 
— uncle had been reſtored in blood, though not to his ſeat in the 
— of WM Houſe, His Lordſhip left the care and advantage of his manu- 
d taken WI (cripts to Mr. Mallet, a Scotch gentleman, well known in the 
the ſub- WF literary world, who, in the year 1754, publiſhed a complete edi- 
pallages, WY tion of his Lordſhip's works, in fiye-volumes, in quarto. Soon 
ol er this, he publiſhed his Lordſkip's philoſophical writings ſepa- 
\o means Il "ately, in five volumes, 8vo. Theſe conſiſt of ** The Subſtance 
oved, all WW © of ſome Letters written originally in French to M. de Pouilly ; 
re bum BY © A Letter occaſioned by one of Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Sermons ; 
. cx WY Leuers or Eſſays addreſſed to Alexander Pope, Eſq; on Re- 
1 gion and Philoſophy ; and Fragments or Minutes of the like 
z after, * Eſſays,” — Immediately after their publication, theſe poſthu - 
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mous works were preſented by the Grand Jury of Weſtminſter, 
as tending, in the general ſcope of ſeveral pieces therein con- 
*« tained, as well as many particular expreſſions which had been 
laid before them, to the ſubverſion of religion, government, 
and morality, and being againſt his Majeſty's peace.” This 
cenſure was by no means deſtitute of foundation, ** 'Through the 
«« greateſt part of his poſthumous works,” ſays an ingenious 
writer, Lord Bolingbroke has employed all his labour to de- 
*« ſtroy all moral virtue in man, and all moral attributes in God, 
«© Swelled with vanity, and a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiour abilities, 
«© he contends for, or rather arrogates to himſelf, the prize of 
genius, wit, and learning, at the expence of all that is dear, 
and held ſacred with mankind. Degrading the man to the 
* brute, he leaves us at large to animal inſtincts for the rule of our 
conduct, to be purſued without fear or ſhame ; as being liable 
*« to no inſpection, and ſubje& to no divine government.” (4) 
In ſhort, theſe works had a manifeſt tendency, (as the ſame 
author expreſſes it) - to diſcourage and diſtreſs the virtuous, to 
„ confound the weak, and to confirm the wicked.” Happy it 
is for mankind, that his Lordſhip's power to do harm in this 
way fell ſo ſhort of what the full exertzon of his ſingular abilities 
ſeemed to threaten! The inconſiſtency and abſurdities of his 
pretended philoſophy have been thoroughly expoſed by many 
writers of diſtinguiſhed learning and abilities; and it has fared 
with him, as it commonly does with men of more parts than 
judgment, when they talk and write about things which they 
do not {utficiently underſtand, and whereof they are by no means 
competent judges, having either never ſtudied them at all, or 
ſtudied them ſuperficially and with prejudice. (c But though 
this part of his conduct may be juſtly cenſured, yet with all his 
faulcs, he will perhaps be acknowledged, by poſterity in general, 
do have been, in many reſpects, one of the molt extraordinary per- 
tons that adorned the age in which he lived; and he was, un- 
doubtediy, one of the fineſt writers that any age has produced. 
He has (ſays Mr. Hunter, whom we have quoted before) not only 
a majeſty, but what Lord Clarendon calls a Sovereigaty of 
Language.“ This agrees with the opinion of the late Earl of 
Cheiterkeld, who ſcrupled not to pronounce Lord Bolingbroke's 
{tyle to be infinitely ſuperiour to that of any other writer, And 
yet, with all its excellencies, it hath likewiſe its faults ; ſome of 
which are thus pointed out and accounted for by the celebrated 
Mr, Horace Walpole :—** Lord Bolingbroke,” ſays this Critick, 
is one of our belt writers; thou b his attacks on all govern- 
ments and all religion, (neither of which views he cared direct 
to own) have neceſſarily involved his ſtyle in a want of perſpi- 

cc cuny. 


(5) A Sketch of the Philoſophical (c] See Diſſertations on the Pro- 
Charecter of Lord Viſcount Boling- phecies. By Thomas Newton, D D. 
hioke. By Thomas Huater, Vicar ol. I. P. 32. 8yo. 1766. 
of Weverham, in Cheſhire, 8 vo. 1770 
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« cuity. One muſt know the man before one can often gueſs his 
% meaning. He has two other faults which one ſhould not ex- 
«« pet in the ſame writer, much tautology and great want of 
„connection.“ 4 

The noble Earl before. mentioned had the advantage of a per- 
ſonal acquaintance with Lord Bolingbroke ; and in his “ Letters 
«« to his Son,” he — . takes occaſion to expreſs the higheſt 
admiration of his Lordſhip's ſuperiour and exquiſite talents. He 
has likewiſe drawn a character of Lord Bolingbroke, with equal 
elegance and ſpirit; and, as it appears, with a juſt regard to 
impartiality and truth, He drew it, whilſt his Lordſhip was yet 
living, and he thus preſents it to his ſon, Mr. Stanhope :—** Lord 
« Bolingbroke,” ſays he, “ has both a tongue and a pen to per- 
„ ſuade ; his manner of ſpeaking in private converſation is full 
« as elegant as his writings ; whatever fubje& he either ſpeaks 
or writes upon, he adorns it with the moſt ſplendid eloquence ; 
not a ſtudied or laboured eloquence, but ſuch a flowing happi- 
« neſs of dition, which (from care perhaps at firſt) is become ſo 
« habitual to him, that even his moſt familiar converſations, if 
« taken down in writing, woul r the Prefs, without the leaſt 
correction either as to method orfftyle. If his conduct, in the 
« former part of his life, had been equal to all his natural and 
« acquired talents, he would moſt juſtly 'have merited the epithet 
of All-accompliſhed. He is himſelt ſenſible of his paſt errors: 
„ thoſe violent paſſions, which ſeduced him in his youth, have 
« now ſubſided age ; and, take him as he is now, the charac- 
ter of all-accompliſhed is more his due, than any man's I ever 
« knew in my life. But he has been a molt mortifying inſtance 
« of the violence of human paſſions, and of the weakneſs of the 
« moſt exalted human reaſon. His virtues and his vices, his rea- 
* ſon and his paſſions, did not blend themſelves by a gradation of 
« tints, but formed a ſhining and ſudden contraſt, Here the darkeſt, 
e there the molt ſplendid colours; and both rendered more ſhin- 
ing from their proximity. Impetuoſity, exceſs, and almoſt ex- 
* travagancy, characteriſed not only his paſſions, but even his 
« ſenſes. His youth was diſtinguiſhed by all the tumult and ſtorm 
* of pleaſures, in which he moſt licentiouſly triumphed, diſdain- 
* ing all decorum. His fine imagination has often been heated 
* and exhauſted with his body, in celebrating and deifying the 
« proſtitute of the night; and his convivial joys were puſhed to 
* all the extravagancy of frantic Bacchanals. Thoſe paſſions 
** were interrupted but by a ſtronger, ambition, The former im- 
« faired both his conftitution and his character, but the latter 
* deftroyed both his fortune and his reputation, 

* He has noble and generous ſentiments, rather than fixed re- 
* fetted principles of good-nature and friendſhip ; but they are 
more violent than laſting, and ſuddenly and often varied to their 


«c opponte 
(4) Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, Vol. II. 
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<< oppoſite extremes, with regard even to the ſame perſons, He 


«« receives the common attentions of civility as obligations, which 
he returns with intereſt ; and reſents with paſſion the little in- 
«« advertencies of human nature, which he repays with intereſt 
© too. Even a difference of opinion upon a philoſophical ſubject, 
% would provoke, and prove him no practical philoſopher, at 
«« leaſt, 1 the diſſipation of his youth, and the 
«© tumultuous agitation of his middle age, he has an infinite fund 
«« of various and almoſt univerſal knowledge, which, from the 
«« cleareſt and quickeſt conception, and happieſt memory, that 
<< eyer man was bleſſed with, he always carries about him, It is 
„ his pocket money; and he never has occaſion to draw upon a 
00 for any ſum. He excels more particularly in hiſtory, as 
4 his hiſtorical works plainly prove. e relative political and 
«© commercial intereſts of every country in Europe, particularly of 
“ his own, are better known to him, than, perhaps, to any man 
«© init; but how ſteadily he has purſued the latter, in his publick 
«« conduct, his enemies, of all parties and denominations, tell 
«« with joy. 

« ts 83 young, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in buſineſs ; 
«« and his penetration was almoſt intuition, I am old enough to 
« have heard him ſpeak in Parliament. And I remember, that, 
*« though prejudiced againfl him by Party. I felt all the force and 
«© charms of his eloquence. Like Belial, in Milton, he made the 
„ worſe appear the better cauſe. All the internal and external ad- 
*« vantages and talents of an orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, 
voice, elocution, knowledge; and, above all, the pureſt and 
% moſt florid dition, with the juſteſt metaphors, and happieſt 
images, had raiſed him to the poſt of Secretary at War, at four- 
«« and-twenty years old; an age at which others are hardly thought 
fit for the ſmalleſt employments. 

„During his long exile in France, he applied himſelf to ſtudy 
«« with his characteriſtical ardour ; and there he formed, and 
** chiefly executed, the plan of a great philoſophical work. The 
common bounds of human knowledge are too narrow for his 
warm and aſpiring imagination, He muſt go extra flammanti 
„Mania Mundi, and explore the unknown and unknowable 
regions of metaphyſicks ; which open an unbounded field for 
the excurſions of an ardent imagination; where endleſs conjec- 
s tures ſupply the defect of unattainable knowledge, and too often 
oe 2 both its name and influence. 

He has had a very handſome perſon, with a moſt engaging 
1% addreſs in his air and manners: he has all the dignity an 
good- breeding which a man of quality ſhould or can 4 and 
„ which ſo few, in this country at leaſt, really have, —He- pro- 
«« feſſes himſelf a Deiſt ; believing in a general providence, but 
*« doubting of, though by no means rejecting, (as is commonly 


«« ſuppoſed) the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. * 


. 
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« on the whole (concludes this noble writer) of this extraordi- 
«« nary man, what can we ſay, but alas, poor Human Na- 
« ture * ( 0 J 

The character here drawn ſeems to juſtify the remark of Dr. 
Goldſmith, who, in his concluſion of The Life of Lord Boling- 
«« broke,” obſerves, that in whatever light we view his charac- 
ter, we ſhall find him an object rather proper for our wonder, than 
our imitation ; more to be feared than eſteemed, and gaining 
our admiration without our love. His ambition,“ continues 
this ingenious writer, ever aimed at the ſummit of power, 
«« and nothing ſeemed capable of ſatisfying his immoderate de- 
« fires, but the liberty of governing all things without a rival. 
« The ſame ambition that prompted him to be a politician, actu- 
« ated him as a philoſopher. His aims were equally great and 
« extenſive in both capacities: unwilling to ſubmit to any power 
« in the one, or any authority in the . ry he entered the fields 
« of ſcience with a thorough contempt of all that had been 
«« eſtabliſhed before him, and ſeemed to think every thing wrong, 
« that he might ſhew his faculty in the reformation. It might 


have been better for his quiet, as a man, if he had been con- 


«« tent to act a ſubordinate character in the ftate ; and it had 
« certainly been better for his memory as a writer, if he had 
aimed at doing leſs than he attempted. As a moraliſt, Lord 
«© Bolingbroke, 15 having endeavoured at too much, ſeems to 
« have , nothing : But as a political writer, few can equal, 
and none can exceed him. As he was a practical politician, 
«« his writings are leſs filled with thoſe ſpeculative illuſions, which 
are the reſult of ſolitude and ſecluſion. He wrote them with a 
« certainty of their being oppoſed, ſifted, examined, and re- 
«« viled ; he therefore took care to build them up of ſuch mate- 
rials, as could not be eaſily overthrown : They prevailed at 
the times in which they were written; they ſtill continue, to 
the admiration of the preſent age, and will probably laſt for 
« ever.” (f) 

Lord Bolingbroke's intimacy with Swift and Pope is well 
known; and many of his letters are preſerved in the works of 
theſe authors. Lord Orrery obſerves, that they are written with 
an elegance and politeneſs that diſtinguiſhes them from the reſt. 
We ſee,” ſays he, © they were not intended for the preſs; 
but how valuable are the moſt careleſs ſtrokes of ſuch a pen.” (g 
in the poſthumous volumes of Swift's works, we have a flight 
ketch of Lord Bolingbroke's character, from which we learn, 
that as his Lordſhip was fond of mixing pleaſure and bulinefs, 
and of being eſteemed excellent at both; ſo, upon that account, 


he 


e) Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to tive Pieces, Vol. III. London: 
kis Son, Vol. II. Lett. 175. 8vv. Printed for T. Davies, 1774. 


Edit. 1775, 7 Orrery's Remarks on the Life 
(f) See Miſcellaneous and Fugi- an 
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he had a great reſpect for the characters of Alcibiades and Petro. 
nius, eſpecially the latter, whom he would gladly be thought to 
reſemble. His detractors,” continues the Dean, 

« him with ſome degree of affectation, and, perhaps, not altoge- 
« ther witkout grounds; ſince it was hardly poſſible for a young 
% man, with half the buſineſs of the nation upon him, and the 
«« appiauſe of the whole, to eſcape ſome tincture of that infirmity, 
« He had been early bred to buſineſs, was a moſt artful negoti- 
« ator, and perfectly underſtood foreign affairs. But what I have 
« often wondered at in a man of his temper was, his prodigious 
« application, whenever he thought it neceſſary ; for he would 
„ plod whole days and nights, like the lowelt clerk in an of- 
« fice. ( Mr. Pope's eſteem and veneration for his Lordſhip 
were Carried to the higheſt pitch z and he has blazoned the 
character of his noble friend in the brighteſt colours that fancy 
could invent, or fondneſs beſtow. The following paſſage from 
his Eſſay on Man” is too appoſite to be omitted on this 
occaſion : 


* Come then, my friend! my genius! come along: 
Oh maſter of the poet, and the ſong ! 

« And while the Muſe now ſtoops, or now aſcends, 
« 'To man's low paſions, or their glorious ends, 

«© Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe ; 

« Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere : 
Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 

Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 

« Oh! whilealong the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; 

« Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 

«« Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 

« When Stateſmen, Heroes, Kings, in duſt repoſe, 
„ Whole tons ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy foes, 
« Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend?“ iq 


Beſides the works of Lord Bolingbroke already enumerated, 
there were publiſhed, in A Collection of Political Tracts,“ (the 
ſecond edition of which came out in 1748, in 8vo.) fome other 
pieces, not inſerted in Mr. Mallet's edition of his Lordſhip's works; 
the titles of which are, ** On Luxury; Remarks on a Pamphlet, 
entitled, O5/ervations on the Conduct of Great Britain ; Ot good 
* and bad Miniſters ; Of the Policy of the Athenians ; On the 
« Power of the Prince, and the Freedom of the People; as 

cc 2 


(L) Sec Dodſley's Annual Regiſter for the Year 1765, 
(i) Elkay on Man, Epill, 4. 
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« Caſe of Dunkirk conſidered.” /4) Mr. Horace Walpole has 
likewiſe preſerved the titles of ſome fugitive pieces written by Lord 
Bolingbroke, in verſe and proſe, which are ſtill extant, though 
they were not republiſhed in his works: There has alſo been 
« publiſhed in his Lordſhip's name, but I do not know on what 
« authority,” ſays the ſame writer, a piece called Refle#ions con- 
« cerning innate Moral Principles, written in French by the late 
© Lord Bolingbroke, and tranſlated into Engliſh. Lond. Printed 
« for S. Bladon, 1752.” (1) | 


(+) Biograph. Britan. () Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
Vol. II. 8vo, 
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the noble family of his name in Scotland, and was born 
at Arbuthnot, in Kincairdinſhire, not long after the 
EReſtoration of King Charles the Second. His father 
was an Epiſcopal Clergyman, and poſſeſſed of ſome Church-pre- 
ferment, which, however, he forfeited at the Revolution, on ac- 
count of his principles. Having then no other ſupport than a 
ſmall eſtate, to which he retired, his ſon John, who had been 
educated in the Univerſity of Aberdeen, and had taken his degree 
of Doctor of Phyſick, was under a neceſſity of ſeeking his for- 
tune abroad, With this view he ſet out for London ; where he 
ſupported himſelf, for ſome time, by teaching the mathematicks. 
He was probably thus employed, when Dr. Woodward's © Eſſa 
towards a Natural Hiſtory of the Earth” was firſt publiſhed, 
in the year 1695; and as the account of the Univerſal Deluge, 
given in that eſſay, appe red to him to be very exceptionable, he 
drew up © An Examination of Dr. Woodward's Account of the 
Deluge, &c. with a Compariſon between Steno's Philoſophy 
and the Doctor's, in the Caſe of Marine Bodies dug up out of 
* the Earth, by J. A. M. D. with a Letter to the Author, con- 
* cerning An Abſftra of Agoſtino Scylla's Book on the ſame Sub- 
« jet, printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions,“ &c. This 
learned tract, which was publiſhed in 1697, laid the foundation 
Vor. VIII. 8. 2 X of 


TD: JOHN ARBUTHNOT was deſcended from 
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of our Author's literary fame; and not long after he again dif. ec 
2 himſelf by the publication of his Eſſay on the Uſe. cc 
, fulneſs of the Mathematicks to young Students in the Uni- cc 
«« verſities. In the mean time, as Phyfick was his profeſſion, ſo 60 
the practice of it was the principal object he had in view; and cc 
though he met with no great encouragement at firſt, yet by d 60 
he acquired a competent ſhare of buſineſs, and eſtabliſned his re- wo 
putation. His extenſive learning, adorned with good-nature and 
a facetious humour, introduced him to the notice and eſteem of in 
the polite and learned world ; and, in the year 1704, he was ing 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. An event which hap- 
penied about this time, contributed not only to his fame as a ſkilful 

hyfſician, but was the means of advancing him to an eminent 
ſtation. He had the good fortune to be at Epſom, at a time when 
Prince George of Denmark was there; and his Royal Highneſs 
being ſuddenly taken ill, Dr. Arbuthnot was called to his aſſiſ- 
tance, His advice proving ſucceſsful, the Prince happily reco- 
vered, and from that time always employed the Doctor as his 
phyſician, In confideration likewiſe of this ſucceſsful ſervice, in 
the caſe of her conſort, her Majeſty, Queen Anne, * 
Dr. Arbuthnot her Phyſician extraordinary; and, in the year 
1709, _ the indiſpoſition of Dr. Hannes, he was appointed 
Fourth Phyſician in ordinary to the _ In the following 
ear he was admitted a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians ; and 
in the year 1727, he pronounced the Harveian Oration, before 
that learned body. Ca) 

Dr. Arbuthnot had been, for ſome time, intimately connected 
with thoſe celebrated wits, Swift, Pope, and Gay; and, in the 
year 1714, he engaged with the two former in a project of writing 
a ſatire upon the abuſe of human learning in every branch ; anc, 
to make it the better received, they propoſed to execute it in the 
manner of Cervantes, (the original author of this ſpecies of ſa- 
tire) under a continued narrative of feigned adventures. But the 
ſeparation of theſe friends, which happened ſoon after, and th: 
death of the Queen, which was an affecting event to Dr. Arbuth 
not, put a ſtop to the regular proſecution of their ſcheme, when 
they had only drawn out an imperfect eſſay towards it, under tie 
title of The Firſt Book of the Memoirs of Scriblerus.” Up- 
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on this occaſion, the learned editor of Mr. Pope's works obſerve: WW bad n. 
that moral ſatire never loſt more than in the defeat of this pro- | was a 
ject; in the execution of which each of this illuſtrious triumvirate purgin 
would have found exerciſe for his own peculiar talent, beſides con- . —_ 
ſtant employment for that they all had in common. Dr. A pug of 
„ buthnot,” he continues, was ſkilled in every thing wi Martin 
related to ſcience ; Mr. Pope was a maſter in the fine arts; a * the que 
«« Dr. Swift excelled in the knowledge of the world. Wit the; — he 
had all in equal meaſure, and in à meaſure ſo large, that SY 
ES X OE: " fl © mapo 
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produced three men, to whom nature had 


347 


more bountifully beſtowed it, or in whom art had brought it to 
«« higher perfection. We learn from the ſame authority, that 
« The Travels of Gulliver; the Treatiſe of the Profound ; of 
« Literal Criticiſm on Virgil; and the Memoirs of a Pariſh 
« Clerk,” are only ſo many detached parts and fragments of this 


work. (6) 


The death of the Queen, and the events that followed, furniſh- 
ing matter of melancholy reflection to Dr. Arbuthnot, he was 


induced to take a trip to Paris ; 


(3) Pope's Works. Warburton's 
Edition. 

We find, from their cotreſpon- 
dence preſerved in Hawkeſworth's 
edition of Swift's Letters, that Dr. 
Arbuthnot was frequently ſtimulat- 
ing the Dean to the execution of 
his part of this undertaking ; and 
with what ſpirit and humour our 
Phyſician entered into the ſcheme, 
we may judge from the following 
ſpecimen: Pray remember Mar- 
* tin,” ſays he, in a letter to the 
Dean, who is an innocent fel- 
* low, and will not diſturb your 
* ſolitude. The ridicule of medi- 
cine is ſo copious a ſubjeR, that 
I muſt only here and there touch 


it. I have made him * phy ſick 


from the apothecary's bill, where 
* there is a good plentiful field for 
' a ſatire upon the preſent practice. 
One of his projects was, by a 
ſtamp upon bliſtering plaiſters and 
* melilot by the yard, to raiſe mo- 
* ney for the 82 and to 
0 ſive it to Radcliffe and others to 
* farm. But there was like to be a 
4 from the inhabitants of 
* London and Weſtminſter, who 
* bad no mind to be flead, There 
* was a problem about the doſes of 
* purging medicines publiſhed four 
" years ago, ſhewing, that they 
,_ to be in proportion to the 
* bulk of the patient. From thence 
Martin endeavours to determine 
the queſtion about the weight of 
* the ancient men, by the doſes of 
* phyſick that were given them. 
One of his beſt inventions was a 
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robably in hopes of finding ſome 
conſolation in the company of his — — b 
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„then a Banker in that 
city. 


the external parts; juſt like the 
ſour quarters of the world. Then 
the great diſeaſes are like capital 
cities, with their ſymptoms all 
like From and ſuburbs, with the 
roads, that lead to other diſeaſes. 
It is thicker ſet with towns than 
any Flanders map you ever ſaw. 
Radcliffe is painted at the corner 
of the map, conteading for the 
univerſal empire of the world, 
and the reſt of the phyſicians op- 
poling his ambitious deſigns, with 
a projet of a treaty of partition 
to ſettle peace. 

There is an excellent ſubjeQ of 
ridicule from ſome of the Ger- 
man phyſicians, who ſet up a 
ſenſitive ſoul as a fort of a firſt 
Miniſter to the rational. Helmont 
calls him Archzus. Dolæus calls 
him Microcoſmetor. He has un- 
der him ſeveral other genii, that 
reſide in the particular parts of 
the body, particularly Prince Car- 
dimelech in the heart ; Gaſtero- 
nax in the ſtomach; and the Plaſ- 
tic Prince in the organs of gene- 
ration. I believe I could make 
you laugh at the explication of 
diſtempers from the wars and al- 
liances of thoſe, Princes; and how 
the firſt Miniſter gets the beitet 
of his miſtreſs, Anima Ratio» 
nalis. 

© The beſt is, that it is making 
. upon the politicians, who 


are ſure to allegorize all the aai- 


mal axconomy into ſtate affairs. 
Pope has been collecting high 
flights of poetry, which are very 


map of diſeaſes for the three ea - good; they are to be ſolemn non+ 
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city. But his ſtay there was very ſnort; and upon his return to 
London, he took a houſe in Dover- ſtreet, having loſt his former 
reſidence at St. James's. Though he had long been. prepared for 
the death of his Royal Miſtreſs, — , as he ſays, numbered her 
days in his imagination, and ſeen 2 they could not exceed 
ſuch certain limits, Cc yet as of that ſmall number many were 
cut off. by the laſt troubleſome ſcene of contention among her 
ſervants, the ſuddenneſs of the ſtroke deeply affected his ſpirits; 
and we find him thus deſcribing the ſituation of his mind, in a 
letter to Mr. Pope, written immediately after his retarn from 
Paris :—** This blow,“ ſays he, has fo rouſed Scriblerus, that he 
«« has recovered his ſenſes, and thinks and talks like other men. 
«« From being frolickſome and gay, he is turned grave and mo- 
« roſe. His lucubrations lie neglected among old news-papers, 
«« caſes, petitions, and abundance of unanſwerable — 
* tin's office is now the ſecond door on the left hand in Dover- 

«« ſtreet, where he will be glad to ſee Dr. Parnelle, Mr. Pope, 
„and his old friends, to whom he can ſtill afford a half pint of 
«« claret. It is with ſome N that he contemplates the world 
x« ſtill buſy, and all mankind at work for him.” C4 

In the year 1727, Dr. Arbuthnot publiſhed “ Tables of An- 
«« tient Coins, Weights, and Meaſures,” in 4to. In this work 
ſome errours having eſcaped the diligence of the author, ſeveral 
of them were obſerved and corrected, by another gentleman, in a 
piece publiſhed in 1747, 4to; which piece was ſubjoined to a 
tubſequent edition of the Tables, in 1754. The Doctor till con- 
tinued to practice phyſick with good reputation; and he diverted 
his leiſure hours with writing papers of wit and humour, for which 
he had a very happy talent. Ce In 1732, he publiſhed his ex- 
cellent Eflay „ Tap Nature of Aliments, the Choice 
« of them,” &c. And this was followed, the next your, by a 

reatiſe, 


1 thought upon the following (d] Pope's Works, Vol. VII. 
* the other day, as I was going into Byo Edition. 
my coach, the duſt being trouble - (9 Mr. Pope uſed to ſay, that 
* ſome ; * of all the men he ever met _ 
© The duſt in ſmaller particles aroſe, ; 2 I 5 h 
Than thoſe, which fluid bodies do , * *— row ag ont a 4 - 

* compole; 1 — oo ity, Swift only hel a 
© Contraries in extremes do often . fecond place, No — 8 
41 « which the DoRor did not write a 
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rp: C wdy u. that you might , pleaſant eſſay, in a one ſolio 

by * . N , paper book, which uſed to he in 
: I don't give you theſe hints to « his parlour, Of theſe, however, 
: divers you, but that you may have * he was ſo ne ligeat, that while he 
, Your thoughts, and work upon * was writing them at one end, he 

them. : * ſuffereg his children to tear them 

ic) Sce Letters written by Dr. * out at the other, for their paper 
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Treatiſe, entitled, The Effects of Air on Human Bodies.“ 
He was apparently led to treat of theſe ſubjects, by the conſidera- 


tion of his own caſe; for he laboured under an aſthma, which 


dually increaſing with his years, became incurable. In this me- 
lancholy condition he retired to Hampſtead, in hopes of finding 
ſome ſmall relief, during the ſhort remainder of his days. From 
this place we find him writing, as it were upon his death-bed, to 
his old friends, Pope and Swift ; and in theſe letters he diſcovers 
ſuch a noble fortitude of mind at the approach of his diſſolution, 
and ſuch a patient ſubmiſſion to the will of Gop, as could be in- 
ſpired only by a clear conſcience, and an humble truſt in the 
Divine Goodneſs. ** God Almighty,” ſays he, in his letter to 
Mr. Pope, has made my bodily diſeaſe as eaſy as a thing of 
« that nature can be. I have found relief ſometimes from the 
air of this place; my nights are bad, but many poor creatures 
« are worſe. A recovery in my caſe, and at my age, is im 
« ſible; the kindeſt wiſh of my friends is an Zuthanaſia.” ( 
His letter to Swift, which is extremely affecting, diſcovers the 
ſame happy compoſure of mind under his ſevere affliction: 
] came out to this place,” ſays he, ** fo reduced by a dropſy, 
« and an aſthma, that I could neither ſleep, breathe, eat, or 
„ move. I moſt earneſtly defired and begged of Gop, that he 
would take me. Contrary to my expectation, upon venturing 
« to ride, (which I had forborn for ſome years, becauſe of bloody 
«« water) I recovered my ſtrength to a pretty conſiderable degree, 
« ſlept, and had my ſtomach again; but I expect the return of 
„ my ſymptoms, upon my return to London, and the return of 
„the winter. I am not in circumſtances to live an idle coun 
life; and no man, at my age, ever recovered of ſuch a diſeaie 
« further than by an abatement of the ſymptoms. What I did, I 
can aſſure you, was not for life, but eaſe. For I am, at pre- 
s ſent, in the caſe of a man that was almoſt in harbour, and 
then blown back to ſea; who has a reaſonable hope of going 
to a good place, and an abſolute certainty of leaving a very 
bad one. Not that I have any particular diſguſt at the world; 
« for I have as great comfort in my own family, and from the 
* kindneſs of my friends, as any man; but the world, in the 
main, diſpleaſeth me; and I have too true a preſentiment of 
calamities that are like to befal my country. However, if I 
ſhould have the happineſs to ſee you before 1 die, you will find 
that I enjoy the comforts of life with my uſual chearfulneſs, 
My family give you their love and ſervice. The great loſs L 
* ſultained in one of them, gave me my firſt ſhock ; and the 
trouble I have with the reſt, to bring them to a good temper, to 
** bear the loſs of a father, who loves them, and whom they love, 
« 1; 


* 
(J) Pope's Works, Vol. VIII. 
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«« js really a moſt ſenſible affliction to me.” /g,)—Thus did this 
excellent man employ the few days that remained of a life which 
was now become a burden to him, and from which he was ſoon 
after happily releaſed. He died at his houſe in Cork-ftreet, Bur- 
lington-Gardens, on the 27th of February, 1734-5. 


Dx. AzBUTHNOT was, in all reſpects, a moſt amiable per- 
ſon, and highly deſerving the character given of him by Lord 
Orrery, in his Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. 
« Swift.” —*<* Although,” fays this noble writer, Dr. Arbuth- 
« not was juſtly celebrated for wit and learning, there was an 
excellence in his character more amiable than all his other 
4 qualifications: I mean the excellence of his heart. He has 
* ſhewed himſelf equal to any of his cotemporaries in humour 
and vivacity ; and he was ſuperior to moſt men in acts of hu- 
«« manity and benevolence; his very ſarcaſms are the ſatirical 
«« ſtrokes of good-nature ; they are like ſlaps on the face given 
« in jeſt, the effects of which may raiſe bluſhes, but no black- 
neſs will appear after the blows. He laughs as jovially as an 
attendant upon Bacchus, but continues as ſober and con- 
ſiderate as a diſciple of Socrates. He is ſeldom ſerious, except 
in his attacks upon vice; and then his ſpirit riſes with a manly 
«« ſtrength, and a noble indignation. His epitaph upon Char- 
e tres, (allowing one ſmall alteration, the word permitted, inſtead 
of connived at) is a complete, and a maſterly compoſition in its 
* kind. No man exceeded him in the moral duties of life.” (4) 
This abhorrence of vice, which Lord Orrery here ſpeaks of, was 
indeed a diſtinguiſhing trait in the character of Dr. Arbuthnot ; 
and as he was a declared enemy to wickedneſs of every kind, fo 
was he at all times a ſtrenuous and fearleſs advocate on the fide 
of virtue. Thank Gov,” ſays he, ſpeaking of a certain per- 
ſon, in a letter to his friend Swift, “ he. has not taken from me 
the freedom I have been accuſtomed to in my diſcourſe (even 
*« with the greateſt perſons to whom I have acceſs) in defending 
the cauſe of liberty, virtue, and religion; for the laſt, I have 
the ſatisfaction of ſuffering ſome ſhare of the ignominy that 
* belonged to the firſt confeſſors. This has been my lot, from a 


* ſteady reſolution I have taken of giving theſe ignorant, impu- 
«6 t 
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(z) Hawkeſworth's Edition of * with my own. I thank God for 
Swiki's Letters, Vol. III. Lett. 334. a new leſſon of ſubmiſſion to his 
The child, whoſe loſs the Doc- * will, and likewiſe for what he 


tor here laments, had been dead 
about two years; as we learn from 
another letter to Dean Swift, dated 
Jan. 13, 1732-3, wherein he ſays, 
* I have had but a melancholy, ſor- 
* rowful life for ſome time 5 
* having loſt my dear child, whoſe 
life, if it had ſo pleaſed God, I 
* would willingly have redeemed 


* hath left me. See the ſame Vo- 
lume, Lett, 94. 

(2) Orrery's Remarks, Lett. 20. 

The epitaph here ſo juſtly ap- 
plauded, may be found 1n Pope's 
works, Vol. III. 8vo. where like- 
wiſe there is ſome account of the 
perſon whom it has conſigned te 
everlaſting infamy, 
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t dent fellows battle upon all occaſions.” Ci This love of vir- 
tue, and concern for its intereſts, which had all along been ſo 
eminently diſplayed in the whole conduct of Dr. Arbuthnot, for- 
ſook him but with life. In the midſt of ſickneſs and forrow, we 
ſee him inſpired with the ſame noble ſentiments, and hear him, 
as it were with his dying voice, recommending to his ſurvivin 
friends the diſcouragement of that vice which he abhorred, — 
the protection of that virtue which he loved. I make it my 
« laſt requeſt,” ſays he, in the above-mentioned letter to Mr. 
Pope, that you will continue that noble difdain and abhor- 
« rence of vice, which you ſeem naturally endued with, but 
« ſtill with regard to your own ſafety, ey more to reform 
„than chaſtiſe, though the one can't be effected without the 
« other.” And in his laſt letter to his friend Swift, he thus expreſſes 
himſelf ; “J am afraid, my dear friend, we ſhall never 2 one 
«« another more in this world, I ſhall, to the laſt moment, pre- 
«« ſerve my love and eſteem for you, being well aſſured you will 
never leave the paths of virtue and honour for all that is in the 
World. This world is not worth the leaſt deviation from that 
* way.” Swift was well acquainted with the abilities and vir- 
tues of this excellent perſon, and eſteemed him according to his 
worth; as we ſee by many paſſages in his epiſtolary correſpon- 
dence with his friends, What opinion he entertained of his abi- 
lities, may be collected from the character he gave of him to 
Mr. Pope, the firſt time that gentleman ſaw Dr. Arbuthnot :---- 
He is a man,” ſaid Swift, “ that can do every thing but 
* walk.” And of his virtues the ſame impartial judge hath left 
this honourable teſtimony :---** Mr. Lewis,” ſays he, in a letter 
to Pope, “ ſent me an account of Dr. Arbuthnot's illneſs, which 
isa very ſenſible affliction to me, who, by living ſo long out 
* of the world, have loſt that hardneſs of heart contraſted by 
years and general converſation, I am daily lofing friends, and 
neither 4 nor getting others. Oh if the world had but 
* a dozen of 2 in it, I would burn my travels! But, 
„however, he is not without fault: There is a paſſage in Bede, 
highly commending the piety and learning of the Iriſh in that 
age ; where, after abundance of praiſes, he overthrows them 
all, by lamenting that, alas! they kept Eaſter at a wrong 
time of the year. So our Doctor has every quality and virtue 
that can make a man amiable or uſeful ; but, alas, he hath a 
ſort of ſlouch in his walk! I pray God protect him, for he is 
an excellent Chriſtian, though not a Catholic.” /#} 

Dr. Arbuthnot was a married man, and had ſeveral children. 
Of his ſons, two ſurvived him, Charles and George. The for- 
mer was educated at Chriſt-Church-College, in Oxford, and en- 
tered into the church. Whilſt he was at College, he wrote a copy 


of 


(i) Hawkeſworth's Edition of Swift's Letters, Vol. III Lett. 313. 
| (4) Pope's Works, Vol. IX. Lett. 11. 
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of verſes, addreſſed to the King, which are to the firſt 
edition of his father's Tables of Coins, Weights,” &c. His 
brother George enjoyed a under the Government, of con- 
ſiderable profit, and was poſſeſſed of an ample private for. 
tune. 
In the year 1751, two volumes, entitled, The Miſcellaneous 
© Works of the late Dr. Arbuthnot, were publiſhed at Glaſ- 
gow, in 8vo; and they are ſaid to contain the pieces of wit 
and humour of this admirable author, exclufive of thoſe which 
were inſerted in Swift's Miſcellanies. Some of the tracts in theſe 
volumes are, however, aſcribed to our author, without any good 
foundation. | | | 
Beſides the works already recited, Dr. Arbuthnot was the author 
of a paper, which is printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and entitled, Of the Regularity of the Births of both Sexes.” 
In this paper he has given accurate tables of the number of males 
and "a Sy chriſtened yearly in London, from 1629 to 1710; 
and it appearing, from theſe and fimilar obſervations, that there 
is an exact balance maintained between the numbers of men and 
women, by which means it is provided that the ſpecies may never 
fall away or 2 ſince every male may have its female, and of 
a proportionable age, he proceeds to demonſtrate, upon the princi- 
es of the doctrine of chances, that this equality of males and 
es is not the blind effect of chance, but the wiſe and gracious 
appointment of Divine Providence. From the whole he draws 
s ſcholium, that it follows from hence, that polygamy is con- 
trary „ law of nature, and to the propagation of the human 
Tace. ( 3 
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HE celebrated MATTHEW PRIOR was born 
on the 2 iſt of July, 1664, being the ſen of Mr. George 
Prior, a joiner, and citizen of London, His father 
dying while he was very young, he was left to the care 
of his uncle, a vintner at Charing-Crofs, who diſcharged the truſt 
repoſed in him, with a tenderneſs truly paternal, as Mr. Prior 
always — <1 with gratitude and reſpect. When he was 
of a proper age, he was ſent to Weſtminſter ſchool ; where, un- 
der the tuition of Dr. Buſby, he ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed figure, 
But before he had gone through the ſchool, his uncle took him 
home with a deſign to bring him up to his own buſineſs; and he 
was accordingly initiated into that employment. However, he 
ſtill found time to gratify his love of claffical learning ; and he 
devoted his leiſure hours to the proſecution of thoſe ſtudies which 
he had, with ſo much ſucceſs, begun at ſchool. A conduct fo 
unuſual in a perſon of his occupation, did not long eſcape the notice 
of the polite coinpany that frequented his uncle's houſe: It hap- 
pehed one day, when the Earl of Dorſet was there, with ſeveral 
other gentlemen of rank, that tlicir diſcourſe turned upon a paſ- 
ſage in an ode of Horace, and the company were divided in their 
ſentiments; whereupon one of the gentlemen ſaid, “ I find we 
are not like to agree in our criticiſms ; but, if I am not miſ- 
* taken, there 1s a young fellow in the houſe who is able to ſet 
te us right. He then named Matt, Prior, vo being called in, 
and deſired to give his opinion of the paſſage in debate, explained 
it with ſuch modeſty and ingenuity, and ſo much to the ftisfac- 
tion of the company, that the Earl of Dorſet determined, from 
that moment, to remove him from the buſinefs of a tavern, and 
to place him in a ſtation more ſuited to his abilities and turn of 
mind. Accordingly his Lordſhip took care to have him fent to 
St. John's College, in Cambridge, and contributed very hand- 
ſomely to his ſupport in that Univerſity. Ie was admitted in the 
year 1682; and proceeding Bachelor of Arts in 1696, was ſhortly 
after choſen a Fellow of the College. (a) 
Vor. VIII. 8. 3 During 
a Prior's Hiſtory of his own Time. vo. Edit, 1-40, 


Biograph. 
- Pritan, 
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During his reſidence in the Univerſity, Mr. Prior contracted 
an intimate 1 1 with Mr. Charles Montague, of Tri- 
nity . erwards Earl of Halifax; and Mr. Dryden hav- 
ing publiſhed, in the year 1686, his called The Hind 
«© and the Panther,” our Poet joined with Mr. Montague in 
writing a humourous piece, entitled, The Hind and the Pan- 
ther tranſverſed to the Story of the Country Mouſe and the 
* 8 ;” which was publiſhed in 1687. The following 
year, Mr, Prior wrote his Ode upon the neceſſary Exiſtence of 
the Deity 3” which he performed for an exerciſe at the College. 
This difplay of his talents, and his many amiable qualities, en- 
deared him to his acquaintance at Cambridge, and rendered him 
the delight of that Univerſity ; but he could not think of ſpend- 
ing his life in collegiate retirement and inactivity. He felt him- 
ſelf formed for other ſcenes ; and having now ſome friends at 
Court, was reſolved to puſh his fortune. With this view he went 
to London in the year 1689, and immediately applied to his 
friend, Fleetwood Shepherd, Eſq; in a poetical addreſs drawn up 
in a manner peculiar to himſelt, and irreſiſtibly engaging ; the 
conſequence of which was, that, at the ſolicitation of this gentle- 
man, he was introduced to the Court by his patron, the Earl of 
Dorſet ; through whoſe intereſt he was appointed, by King Wil- 
lam, in the year 1690, Secretary to his Embaſſadors and Pleni- 
potentiaries in the Congreſs at the Hague. As the object of this 
{ſplendid aſſembly was an affair of the utmoſt importance, (for the 

rand alliance was formed in this Congreſs, and, confirmed in 
— 1691,) Mr. Prior had a very favourablo opportunity of ex- 
erting all his talents for buſineſs, which were very conſiderable; 
and he acquitted himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his Royal 
Maſter, that his Majeſty was reſolved to keep him near his 1 
ſon, and for that purpoſe appointed him a Gentleman of his Bed- 
Chamber, This ſituation affording him leiſure to indulge his 
poetical genius, he compoſed ſeveral poems; taking occaſion from 
the events of the war to make his talents ſubſervient to the honour 
of his country. There was bardly a campaign, wherein he did not 
draw his pea in this cauſe; and on the taking of Namur, in the 
year 1695, his exquiſite humour was _ in the moſt agree- 
able manner, and with the happieſt ſucceſs, in ridiculing the 
celebrated Boileau's panegyrick on the French Monarch; whilk 
at the {ame time he 15 court to his own Sovereign, by te- 
preſenting ©* Little Will, the ſcourge of France,” as a more 
illuſtrious Hero than Lewis the Fourteenth, whom French flattety 
had fo extravagantly extolled. The next year, upon King Wil- 
law's arrival in Holland, after the diſcovery of the Conſpiracy 
againſt him, Mr. Prior, who attended his Majeſty as Greniieman 
of his Bed-chamber, preſented him with a copy of verlcs ou that 
occaſion, addreſſed to the Guardian Angels of Mankind, al 
concluding with 4 fpiited apoſtrophe to the French Ne, 
W114 
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who is by many ſuppoſed to have been privy to the intended 
aſſaſſination. (6) ls 1 
In the year 1697, Mr. Prior was again em as 
to the Engliſh — at the treaty of Ryſwick ; having, in 
the ſame year, been nominated Principal Secretary of State in 
Ireland. In the 1 he was appointed Secretary to the 
Embaſſy to France; in which ſtation he continued at Paris, du- 
ring the ſucceſſive embaſſies of the Earls of Portland and Jerſey. 
Soon after his arrival, one of the Officers of the French King's 
Houſhold thewing him the Royal apartments and curioſities of 
Verſailles, took occaſion to point, in a particular manner, to the 
victories of Lewis the Fourteenth, painted by Le Brun, and then 
aſked him, Whether King William's actions were to be ſeen alſo 
in his Palace? ** No, Sir,” replied our Secretary, the monu- 
„ments of my Maſter's actions are to be ſeen every where but in 
« his own houſe.” He did not leave Paris till ſome time after 
the arrival of the thicd Embaſſador there from England, which 
was the Earl of Mancheſter, to whom he was of ſingular ſervices 
for though the powers of his Royal commiſſion were now ſuper- 
ſeded, yet his perſonal qualities had rendered him ſo much the 
delight of the French Monarch, that his influence was ſtill very 
conſiderable in that Court. In the ſummer of 1699, he leit 
Paris, and went to King William at Loo, in Holland; ſrom 
whence, after a long and very particular audience of his Majeſty, 
he departed, with his orders, by the way of the Hague, for Eng- 
land; and, upon his arrival, immediately took on of the 
Under-Secretary's ſeat in the office of the Earlof Jerſey. But he 
had not been many days in this new employment, before he was 
ordered back to Paris, to aſſiſt the Embaſlador, with his intereſt, 
in. the affair of the Partition- Treaty; which buſineſs he ſoon diſ- 
patched to the entire ſatisfaction of the two Courts, and then re- 
turned to London with the greateſt expedition. This ſame year, 
he printed his celebrated m, entitled, Carmen Seculare ;** 
which is a panegyrick on King William. Cc 
In the year 1700, Mr. Prior had an opportunity of teſtifyin 
his regard to the Univerſity of Cambridge, by aſſiſting that — 
body in eſtabliſhing a correſpondence with ſome of the firſt ſcho- 
lars in France, and otherwiſe employing his intereſt abroad in 
their ſervice ; in return for which favours, the Univerſity executed 
the King's Mandamus, in conferring upon him the degree of Maſ- 
ter of Arts, About this time, the Earl of Jerſey accepting the 
polt of Lord Chamberlain, * Under - Secretary's place 9 — 
"Ss void g 


(5) Biograph Britan. 5 lain to Dr. Robinſou, Biſhop of 

(e) This poem was tranflated into London, and attended his Lordſhip 
Latin by Mr. Dibben, of Trinity- at the treaty of Utrecht + He was 
College, in Cambridge; aad t likewiſe Re&or of Fontnel, in the 
Tranſlation is conſeſſed by our Au- county of Dorſet, and rclated ig My, 
thor to be equal to the Original. Prior,—Biograph. Brian 


M.. Dibben was aficrwards Chape 
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void ; but it was not long before he obtained another, which waz 
more agreeable to him, as being leſs laborious and more proſita- 
ble; for in the ſame year, upon Mr. Locke's reſigning his ſeat at 
the Board of Trade, on account of his ill ſtate of health, Mr. 
Prior was appointed to ſucceed him as one of the Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of Trade and Plantations. He was likewiſe elected a Re- 
preſentative for Eaſt-Grinſtead, in Suſſex, in the new Parliament 
which met in February, 1700-1, where he voted for impeaching 
the ſeveral Lords charged with adviſing the Partition-Treaty ; a 
tranſaction in which he Fimſelf had been concerned, as Secretary: 
But it is evident that he never approved the meaſure, notwith- 
ſanding he thought himſelf indiſpenſibly obliged to obey his 
Sovereign's warrants relating to it. (4) 

Upon Queen Anne's acceſſion to the Throne, a war breaking 
out with France, in which the Britiſh arms were crowned with 
ſignal ſucceſs, our Poet again exerted his talents in honour of his 
country; firſt, in his“ 25 to Monſ. Boileau, occaſioned by the 
«« victory of Blenheim, 1704;“ and again, in his Ode, humbly 
«« inſcribed to the Queen, on the glorious ſucceſs of her Majelty's 
«© arms, in 1706.” But notwithſtanding Mr. Prior was thus ready 
to celebrate the brilliant victories of the Duke of Marlborough, 
yet when he thought that General was too much influenced by 
private views in prolonging the war, he concurred with thoſe who 
endeavoured to bring it to a concluſion, With this view he joined 
with ſome of the brighteſt wits in the nation, in writing © The 
« Examiner ;” a periodical paper ſet up under the influence of 
Harley and St. John, then at the head of the Miniſtry, in which 
that part of the Duke of Marlborough's conduct was ſeverely 
handled. In 1711, when the Queen determined to treat with 
France, Mr. Prior was thought a proper perſon to carry her Ma- 
jeſty's demands towards a pacification, for which purpoſe he was 
appointed Plenipotentiary to that Court ; having been made one 
of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms a little before. His ſtay at 
Paris was very ſhort, for he tranſacted the affair with all the diſ- 
patch it required, and returned to London, accompanied by the 
French Minifter, M. Meſnager, wio was furniſhed by his malter 
with full powers to ſettle and fign preliminaries; and ſome of the 
meetings 1n this negotiation were held at Mr. Prior's houſe. The 
Committee of the Privy-Council likewiſe, who were intruſted with 
this matter, unanimouſly requeſted that Mr. Prior might be joined 
with them in the commiſſion to ſign the articles, after the agree- 
ment on the part of her Majeſty ; for which purpoſe a warrant 
was ſigned by the Queen; but it does not appear that our Pleni- 
potentary acted in this commitiion ; tor the warraut was gn = 
| orled, 


(4) Biograph. Britan. 
« Matthew, who knew the whole intrigue, 
 Ne'cr much approved that myitic league.” 
Couvcilation ; A Lale. Privi's Xlulcellanics, Vol. I. 
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dorſed, not uw/ed. Her Majeſty was likewiſe inclined to join Mr. 
Prior with the two Miniſters of Utrecht, to take care of com- 
mercial affairs, but the high ſpirit of the Earl of Strafford de- 
feated her intentions ; for he poſttively refuſed to be joined in 
commiſſion with a perſon of ſo mean an extraction, and threatened 
to lay down his employment; whereupon the buſineſs of trade 
was committed to the Lord Privy Seal. However, Mr. Prior was 
ſent again to France in Augult, 1712, in order to accommodate 
ſuch matters as then remained unſettled in the Congrets at Utrecht, 
From the end of this month he had the appointments and autho- 
rity of an Embaſſador; and in the latter end of October he came 
to England, upon an affair of great importance, with a credential 
letter from the French King, and returned ſhortly after, with her 
Majeſty's anſwer. Theſe letters are preſerved in Mr Prior's H. ſ- 
tory of his own Time, and are laſting teſtimonies of the high con- 
fidence with which he was honoured, not only by his own Sove- 
reign, but by the King of France. He continued at Paris, as her 
Majeſty's Embaſſador and Plenipotentiary, as long as Queen Anne 
lived; and he likewiſe remained there, in a publick character, 
ſome months after the acceſſion of King George the Firſt ; when 
he was ſucceeded by the Earl of Scair, who, in purſuance of his 
directions, took poſſeſſion of all his predeceſſor's papers, that were 
then to be found; there being no queſtion but he had, before this, 
ſecured thoſe that might have injured himſelt, or any of his friends: 
For the proceedings of the new Miniſtry againſt all who had 
any concern in the negotiations of the peace of Utrecht, were 
ſuthcient to put him on his guard, and make him expect the ſtorm 

that ſoon after followed. Ce 
Though Mr. Prior was thus diveſted of his publick character, 
yet was he, for ſome time, detained in France, on account of the 
changes which had taken place in the management of affairs at 
home. He met with great difficulties in obtaining his arrears ; 
till, at length, Lord Halifax being appointed Firſt Commiſſioner 
of the Treaſury, acquainted him in a letter, dated December 2, 
1714, that he had uſed his beſt intereſt with his Majeſty on his 
behalf; and that the King had given orders for the payment of 
his allowance, as Plenipotentiary, from the firit of Auguſt to 
the firſt of December; together with a bill of extraordinaries. 
But notwithſtanding this letter, it appears that no payment had 
been made on the 7th of February following, when Mr, Prior 
received a letter from Mr. Secretary Stanhope, wherein that Mi- 
nifter thus expreſſed himſelf, in relation to theſe arrears : © I re- 
** preſented to his Majeſty in Council, that it would be impoſſible 
tor you to return home, unleſs you were enabled to pay your debts ; 
upon which his Majeſty has bien pleated to dirctt, that your de- 
mands, as ſtated to my Lord Halitax, be compiicd with; and ac- 
cordingly [ have ſignified his Majelly's pieature thereupon, to Lord 
Halifax; 


if 
* 


(e) Bi gtaph, Britan, 
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* Halifax; who, I am perſuaded, will be pleaſed to ſerve you.“ 


This perſuaſion of Mr. Stanhope was well founded ; for, at the ˖ 
ſame time, Mr. Prior received the following letter from Lord t 
Halifax: It is with great pleaſure that I can now let you know, t 
«© that upon reading my Lord Stair's letter, giving an account of t 
% your readineſs to obey his Majeſty's orders, the King has di. b 
«« rected us to pay you two thouſand four hundred and eight pounds p 
for the two bills of extraordinaries, which you demanded; which, ff 
together with what is due to you yet, on your ordinary allowance, 0 
«© ſhall be diſpatched with all the favour and civility we can ſhow a1 
* you. It will be a great pleaſure to me in particular, to haſten d 
your return from an unhappy ſtation to your own country and m 
friends, in which number ; om you will rank me,” ( of 
Being now enabled to leave Paris, Mr. Prior returned to Eng. ſe 
land; and immediately upon his arrival, on the 25th of March, re 
1715, he was taken up by an order of the Houſe of Commons, on 
and committed to the care of a meſſenger. A few days after, he w. 
was brought before a Committee of the Privy Council, when he mi 
underwent a ſtrict examination; at the concluſion of which, he ch 
was removed from his own houſe, where he had continued till na 
then, and was ordered to be more ſtrictly confined in the houſe of 
the meſſenger. Upon the 10th of June following, Mr. Robert mz 
Walpole (afterwards Earl of Orford) moved the Houſe of Com- Wi 
mons for an impeachment againſt him; and on the 17th he was de: 
ordered into cloſe cuſtody, and no perſon was to be admitted to 17. 
ſee him, without leave from the Speaker. He remained in con- 6 
finement till the year 1717; and when the Act of Grace was a 


paſſed, in that year, Mr. Prior was one of the perſons excepted 
out of it, But notwithſtanding this, he was ſoon after diſcharged, 


without being brought to a trial. Mr. Prior wrote an account of 
the proceedings in his examination before the Committee of the dur 
Privy Council; and thinking himſelf ill- uſed by the ſecret Com- _ 
mittee of the Houſe of Commons, he determined to draw up rity 
A Defence of himſelf and the Miniſtry in the four laſt years of the 
Queen Anne's reign, in anſwer to the charge alledged againſt wor 
them, in the report of that Committee : But this undertaking — 
was left unfiniſhed, — 
Mr. Prior ſpent the remainder of his days in retirement, at * 
Down-Hall, a {mall villa, in the county of Eſſex; which, by the ſeitl 
eneroſity of the Earl of Oxford, he was poſſeſſed of, for his life. lub y 
Here he paſſed his time in great tranquillity, and found {as he ex- Be 
preſſed himſelf) a more ſolid and innocent ſatisfaction among — 
woods and meadows, than he had enjoyed in the hurry and tumults ſubſl, 
of the world, the Courts of Princes, or the conducting of foreign lome 


negotiations, Having finiſhed his“ Solomon on the Vanity - 
60 


{f) Prior's Hiſtory of bis own Time, 
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te the World,“ Cg. he collected all his poems, and publiſhed 
them by ſubſcription in one volume, folio, with a dedication to 
the Earl of Dorſet, a ſon of his illuſtrious patron. Not long aſter 
this, he formed a deſign of writing a Hiſtory of his own Times z 
but he had made very little progrels in it, when a lingering fever 
ut an end to his life, He died on the 18th of September, 1721, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, at Wimple, a ſeat of the Earl 
of Oxford, fon of the Lord Treaſurer, not far from Cambridge:; 
and his corpſe was interred, according to his own directions and 
deſire, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the feet of Spenſer ; where a 
monument is erected to his memory, agreeably to the injunction 
of his will; for which laſt piece of Human Vanity, as he him- 
ſelf ſtyles it, he ſet apart five hundred pounds, and likewiſe di- 
rected his buſt, finely executed by a French artiſt, to be placed 
on the top of his monument : The inſcription is in Latin, and 
was written by Dr. Robert Freind, then Head-maſter of Weſt- 
minſter ſchool ; who 1 himſelf in delineating the 
charaQter of one who ſo great an honour to that ſemi- 

nary of learning. C9 
Mr. Prior is repreſented by thoſe that knew him, as a gentle- 
man who united in himſelf the elegance and politeneſs of a Court, 
with the fineſt learning, and the moſt exquiſte talents. After his 
death, ſome more of his poems were publiſhed ; and, in the year 
1740, there came out a piece, entitled, The Hiſtory of his 
« own Times; compiled from the Original Manuſcripts of his 
« late Excellency Matthew Prior, Eſq.” This piece 1s ſaid, in 
the 


(z) What opinion the author en- 
tertained of this poem, we may 
learn from the following anecdote, 
which is related upon good autho- 
rity,-Mr. Pope uſed to ſay, that 
the * Alma? of Prior was the only 
work that (abating its exgeſſive ſcep- 
3 could have wiſhed to have 
deen the author of, Yet, ſo unable, 
as he obſerved, are authors to make 
a true eſtimate of what they write, 
{either from their fondneſs for the 
ſubject, or the pains it coſts them in 
the compoſition) that when, upon 
Mr. Prior's aſking him, ſoon after 
the publication of his works by 
{ubſcription, how he liked his So- 
lomon, he replied, * Your Alma is 
* 2 maſter-piece ;* the Author of 
* Solomon? exclaimed, with great 
impatience and reſentment, * what 
* do you tell me of my Alma, a 
* looſe and haſty ſcribble, to re- 
* heve the tedious hours of my im- 
: ponument while in the mel- 


enger's baud! Perhaps this judg- 


ment of his friend occaſioned theſe 
two lines, in one of Mr, Prior's fus 
giuve pieces, 

Indeed poor Solomon in rhime, 
VWas much too grave to be ſublime. 


See Ruff head's Life of Pope, 
P. 482. and Converſation, a 
Tale, in Prior's Poems, Vol. II. 
12 mo. Edit. 

(5) Biograph. Britan. See Letter q, 
from Biſhop Atterbury, in Pope's 
Works, Vol. VIII. 

Dr. Freind wrote the inſcription, 
at the requeſt of Mr. Prior ; who 
ouly deſired that the Publick Em- 
ployments he had borne, might be 
there expreſſed ; But the learned 
author thought it incumbent upon 
him to do juſtice, at the ſame time, 
to his private character, 

Sce Mr. Prior's Will, in the Me- 
moirs of his Life, by Mr. Hums 
phreys, prefixed to the Second Vo- 
lume of his Pozms, 12mo. Edit. 
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the title-page, to be reviſed and ſigned by himſelf; and copied 
fair for the preſs by Mr. Adrian Drift, his executor : But, not- 
withſtanding this, and the further parade in the dedication, con- 
cerning its authenticity, very little of Mr, Prior's writing is to 
be found in this work. Ci) 

Notwithſtanding the many high poſts and lucrative employments 
which Mr. Prior had enjoyed in the courſe of his life, he died at 
laſt Fellow of St. John's College, in Cambridge, which was the 
only preferment he retained ſo long. It is ſaid, that after he was 
introduced at Court, and honoured with publick employments, ho 
was often told, that a Fellowſhip was too trifling a thing for him 
to keep; and particularly when he was exalted to the ſtation of 
an Embaſſador, ſome perſons intimated to him, that the Fellow. 
(ſhip was hardly conſiſtent with that character; but he replied, 
that every thing he had beſides was precarious, and when all 
failed, at would be bread and cheeſe at laſt; and therefore 
| he did not mean to part from it. However, to make the Society 
ſome amends for this humour, he left them books to the value of 
two hundred pounds, to be choſen by them out of his library ; 
and alſo his own picture, and a picture of the Earl of Jerſey. The 
books which the Society ſelected, are all in very magnificent bind- 
ings, and placed in one compartment of the College library ; and 
the pictures are ſet over them: That of Mr. Prior is at full length, 
in a ſitting poſture, very richly dreſſed, en Embaſ/adeur, and finely 
painted by Le Belle; and is ſaid to have been a preſent to Mr, 
Prior trom Lewis the Fourteenth, who gave the painter an hun- 

dred piſtoles for it. (4 
A tew of Mr. Prior's familiar letters have been preſerved in the 
Poſthumous Volumes of Swift's Works; and though they be 
chiefly letters of buſineſs, yet they are written with the moſt amj- 
able gaiety, and ſeem to be ſtrongly characteriſtick of his natural 
diſpoſition. (/) - 


(i) Biograph. Britan. () See Swift's Letters, publiſhed 
% Biograph. Britan. by Dr. Hawke ſwortk. 
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 LEXANDER POPE was deſcended from a 

family in Oxfordſhire, and was born on the 2 1ſt of May, 
1688, in London, where- his father was then a con- 
' ſiderable Merchant, though he ſoon after retired from 

buſineſs to Binfield, near Oakingham, in Berkſhire. (a) Bei 
of a tender and delicate conſtitution, he was not ſent to ſchodl 
till he was eight years old ; but he was taught to read, very early, 
by an aunt ; and it is remarkable that he learned to write, by 
copying printed books, which he executed with great neatneſs and 
exactneſs. His parents being of the Romiſh religion, when he 
had attained his eighth year, he was placed under the private 
tuition of one Taverner, a Prieſt, who taught him the ts. 
of the Latin and Greek tongues together; and he made a very 
conſiderable progreſs under the care of this preceptor. About this 
time he accidently met with Ogilby's tranſlation of Homer, 
which, notwithſtanding the deadneſs and infipidity of the verſifi- 
cation, arreſted his attention by the force of the ſtory. The Ovid 
of Sandys fell next in his way; and it is ſaid, that the raptures 
thefe tranſlations gave him were ſo ſtrong, that he ſpoke of them 
with pleaſure to the end of his life. The peculiar bent of his 
inclination was thus diſcovered, at this very early age; and in- 
deed Mr. Pope frequently declared, that the time of his beginning 
to write Dt wn early in his life, that he could ſcarcely 
recall it to his memory. When he was yet a child, his father 
would frequently order him to make Engliſh verſes. Ir ſeems he 
was difficult to be pleaſed, and would make the lad correct them 
again and again. When at laſt he approved them, he took great 
pleaſure in peruſing them, and would ſay, Theſe are good rhymes. 
** Theſe early praiſes of a tender and reſpected parent, co-operat- 
ing with the natural inclination of the ſon,” ſays an ingenious 
author, “might poſſibly be the cauſes that fixed our young Bard 

* in a reſolution of becoming eminent in this art.” / 3 

Our Poet did not remain long under the tuition of the Prieſt, 
but was ſent from him to a Popiſh ſeminary at Twiford, near 
Wincheſter ; where he continued about a year, and was then re- 
a Vo. VIIL 8. 2 Z moved 
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moved to a ſchool near Hyde-Park Corner, being now about ten 
ears of age. At theſe ſchools he made no proficiency ; but rather 
lol, under theſe two ſaſt igent maſters, what he had acquired 
under Taverner. He was himſelf ſo ſenſible of the inſufficiency 
of his maſter at Twiford, that, among his earlieſt pieces, he wrote 
a very juſt ſatire, expoſing the —_ and defetts he had diſco. 
—__ in him. In the courſe of his ſchool exerciſes, however, he 
tranſlated above one fourth of Ovid's Metamorphoſcs. The tran- 
ſlation of the Thebaid of Statius was likewiſe among the pro- 
ductions of his childhood; but finding the verſes, on a review of 
them, better than he expected, he gave this work ſome correction 
in his riper years, and put it into the form. wherein it is now 
printed, While he was at the ſchool near Hyde-Park Corner, the 
attention paid to his conduct was ſo remiſs, that he was ſuffered 
to frequent the play-houſe in the company of his ſchool-fellows ; 
and being ſtruck, as we may imagine, with theatrical repreſenta- 
tions, he was difpoſed to imitation, and immediately applied him- 
ſelf to turn the chief events in Homer into a kind of play, com- 
poſed of a number of ſpeeches from Ogilby's tranſlation, con- 
nected with verſes of his own. He perſuaded the upper boys to 
act this piece. The "Maſter's ener repreſented the character 
of Ajax; and the actors were dreſſed after the pictures of his fa- 
vourite Ogilby, which, it has been well remarked, are by far the 
beſt part of that book, as they were deſigned and engraved by 


artiſts of note. C He continued at this ſchool till he was twelve th 
years of age, when he returned to Binfield. His father had con- in 
verted all his effects into money, and is ſaid to have brought with he 
him into the country about twenty thouſand pounds, But as he WW or 
was a + * he could not purchaſe, nor put his money to intereſt ms 
on real ſecurity; and as he adhered to the cauſe of James, he pot 
deemed it a point of conſcience not to lend it to the new Govern- gee 
ment : He therefore locked up this ſum in his cheſt, and lived up- An 


on the principal; till by that time his ſon came to the ſucceſſion, a 
reat part of it was conſumed. (d) 

At his firſt coming to Binfield, our young Poet was put under 
the tuition of another Prieſt, from whoſe inſtructions, however, he 
received very little benefit ; having made no further progreſs under 
him, than that of being able to conſtrue a little of Tully's Offices. 
Finding that he profited fo little under his tutors, he formed the 
reſolution of becoming his own maſter, and began to cultivate his 
- talents with great aſſiduity. The method of ſtudy which he pre. 
ſcribed to himſelf, was the reading of the Claſſick writers, and 
more eſpecially the Poets. The retirement in which he now lived, 
was proper for this purpoſe ; and how well it ſuited that contem- 
plative and moral turn, which was the diſtinguiſhing charaſteriſtick 
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(c) Eſſay on the Genius and Writ- (4) Eſſay on the Genius and Wilt 
ings of Pope, P. 79. ings of Pope, P. 105. 
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of his mind, we may judge from the earlieſt production of his 
poetical genius that is now extant; his * Ode on Solitude,” 
written when he was not twelve years of age. 

It was in this retreat that he firſt became acquainted with the 
writings of Waller, Spenſer, and Dryden. The works of Spenſer 
he peruſed with great delight ; but on the firſt ſight of Dryden, 
he abandoned the others, having now found an author, whoſe caſt 
was exacthy congenial with his own. His works therefore he 
itudied with equal pleaſure and attention: He placed them before 
his eyes as a model ; and he copied not only his harmonious verſi- 
fication, but the very turns of his periods. Hence he was enabled 
to give to rhyme all the harmony of which it is capable. From 
the time he became ſo enamoured of the works of this admirable 
Poet, he grew impatient to ſee the author, and at length procured 
a friend to introduce him to a coffee-houſe which Dryden fre- 
quented, where he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him: But this 
was not long before the death of Mr. Dryden, fo that Mr. Pope 
was never known to him; a misfortune which he often lamented, 
and particularly in his firſt letter to Mr. Wycherley, wherein he 
ſays, “ Virgilium tantum vidi.” He never ſpoke of him after- 
wards without a kind of rapturous veneration, and he makes ho- 
nourable mention of him in ſeveral parts of his works. 

This attention to Engliſh authors did not, however, interrupt 
the progreſs of his other ſtudies ; and, at the ape of fifteen, hav- 
ing made a very reſpectable proficiency in the | ht languages, 
he prevailed upon his parents to let him remove to London, in 
order to learn French and Italian; of which he made himſelf 
maſter with ſurpriſing difpatch. Before this time, he had com- 
poſed a Comedy; the ſubject of which is not known; and a Tra- 
gedy, founded on a ſtory taken from the Legend of St. Genevieve. 
And ſoon after he had compoſed theſe dramatic pieces, he began 
to write his Alcander,” an epick poem, in four books; each 
book conſiſting of about a thouſand verſes. This performance, 
as it might be expected, was a glaring proof of his childiſh folly ; 
but he had ſenſe and modeſty enough-to — it in his ſtudy, and 
in his riper years, he was not only convinced of the weakneſs of 
this attempt, but took a pleaſure in laughing at the puerile extra- 
vagancies in this poem, and in mentioning them to his friends. He 
ſpeaks of it with the malt amiable frankneſs, in a paſſage reſtored 
to the excellent preface before his works: I confeſs,” ſays he, 
there was a time when I was in love with myſelf, and my firſt 
1 dyes were the children of ſelf-love upon innocence, I 
had made an epick poem, and panegyricks on all the Princes 
of Europe, and I thought myſelf the greateſt genius that ever 
was. I cannot but regret theſe delighttul viſions of my child- 
hood, which, like the fine colours we ſee when our eyes are 
„ ſhut, are vaniſhed for ever.“ 

This early piece had been communicated to Biſhop Atterbury ; 
who, à little before he leſt England, adviſed the __ to 
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burn it ; which was accordingly done, though, as Mr. Pope con- 
felled, with ſome regret. The dramatick pieces before-mentioned 
ſhared the ſame fate. Upon this occaſion the Biſhop expreſſes him. 
ſelf thus, in one of his letters to the author: I am not ſorry 
« your Alcander is burnt ; had I known your intentions, I would 
* Lo interceded for the firſt Page, and put it, with your leave, 
* among my curioſities. In truth, it is the only inſtance of that 
*« kind I ever met with from a perſon good for any thing elle, 
* nay, for every thing elſe to which he is pleaſed to turn him- 
« ſelf.” (e} But though the written copy underwent this fate, 
the original, it ſeems, was too deeply imprinted on the author's 
memory, to be eaſily forgotten; and it is ſaid, that ſome of the 
anonymous verſes, quoted as examples of the Art of Sinking in 
Poetry, in the incomparable ſatire ſo called, were ſuch as our Poet 
remembered from his own Alcander. % The ridicule, however, 
of this juvenile attempt did not diſcourage him from all thoughts 
of engaging again in this ſpecies of compoſition ; for, in his riper 
years, he formed a deſign of writing an epick poem, founded on 
a ſtory recorded in the old Annaliſt, Geoffrey of Monmouth, con. 
cerning the arrival of Brutus, the ſuppoſed grandſon of Æneas, in 
our iſland, and the ſettlement of the firſt foundations of the Bri- 
tim Monarchy, This deſign was never executed; but a ſketch of 
the intended poem was found among his papers, and has been 
given to the publick, by a writer of his life, who obſerves, that 
as the plan ſeems to be noble, extenſive, and edifying, he truſts an 
account of it will not only be entertaining, but inſtructive; as the 
deſign may ſerve as a model to employ ſome genius, if any there 
be, or ſhall hereafter ariſe, equal to the execution of ſuch an 
arduous taſk. (g. 

'The delicacy of our Poet's conſtitution would not permit him 
to uſe much exerciſe ; ſo that, except the time he ſpent in draw- 
ing, he was almoſt continually employed in ſtudy or converſation ; 
both which he had the opportunity and advantage, of enjoying in 
a very high degree. Binfield being near Eaſthamſtead, where Sir 
William Trumbull then refided, Mr. Pope was introduced to his 
acquaintance ; and from hence we may date his firſt entrance into 
the polite world. Sir William had been an Embaſſador at ſeveral 

foreign 


e See Pope's Works, Vol. VIII. 
8vo, Edition. 

%) As ſome, perhaps, may be 
deſirous of further information re- 
ſpecting this early and adventurous 
clfay, it may not be improper to 
fubjuia the following. particulars, 
Alcander was a Prince of Rhodes, 
driven trom his crown by Deuca- 
hou, father of Minos. In this epick 
picce, Alcander diſplayed all the 
virtues of ſuffering, like Ulylles, and 
all the courage of /Encas, Apols 


* 


lo, as the patron of Rhodes, was 
Alcander's great protector; and 
Cybele was his great enemy, as be- 
ing patroneſs of Deucalion and 
Crete. She raiſes a ſtorm againſt 
him, as Juno does againſt Aneas: 
He 1s caſt _ and ſwims to ſhore, 
as Ulyſſes did to the iſlaad of 
miſs uff head's Life of Pope, 


. 25. 
(z) Ruſfbead's Life of Pope, 
P. 410. 
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foreign Courts, and had likewiſe filled the high ſtation of Secre- 
tary of State ; but in the year 1697, he refigned that office, and 
retired to Eaſthamſtead, the place of his nativity. Being of a ſtu- 
dious turn, and particularly attached to polite literature, he was 
fond of claſſical converſation ; and being ſtruck with admiration at 
the extraordinary parts of our young Bard, and pleaſed with his 

ood ſenſe, and elegant manners, he ſoon admitted him to a ſhare 
of his friendſhip, Notwithſtanding the inequality of their years, 
they aſſociated together on terms of intimacy ; and, when they 


were ſeparated, a literary correſpondence was kept up between 


them, ſo long as Sir William lived; and upon his death, Mr. Pope 
wrote an epitaph in honour. of his memory. He has celebrated 
him likewiſe in his Windſor-Foreſt ; and his firſt Paſtoral is ad- 
dreſſed to the ſame illuſtrious friend and patron. 

It was in the year 1704, that our Poet began his Paſtorals ; a 
work which procured him the acquaintance of ſome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed wits of that time. Theſe poems were communicated 
firit to Mr, Wycherley ; to whom, probably, our Author had been 


introduced by Sir William Trumbull. Mr. Wycherley was highly 


pleaſed with them, and ſent a copy to Mr. Walſh, Gentleman of 
the Horſe to Queen Anne, author of ſeveral pieces, in proſe and 
verſe, and, in the opinion of Mr. Dryden, the beſt critick of our 
nation in his time. Mr. Walſh was ſo delighted with them, that, 
in his letter to Mr. Wycherley, he ſays, The author ſeems to 
have a particular genius for this kind of poetry, and a judg- 
ment that far exceeds his years. He has taken very freely from 
© the ancients ; but what he has mixed of his own with theirs, is 
* no way inferior to what he has taken from them. It is not 
flattery to ſay that Virgil had written nothing ſo good at his 
age. The preface is very learned and judicious ;- and the verſes 
« very tender and eaſy. I ſhall take it as a favour if you will 
bring me acquainted with him,” % Mr. Walſh proved a very 
ſincere friend to the young Poet's riſing fame. He diſcerned at 
once, that his chief talent lay, not ſo much in ſtriking out new 
thoughts of his own, as in improving thoſe which he borrowed 
from the ancients, and adorning them with the graces of an eaſy 
and harmonious verſification; he therefore told — among other 
things, that there was one way left open for him to excel; and 
that was, by correAneſs : For he obſerved, that although we had 


- 
A 


. feveral um Poets, yet none of them were correct; and therefore 


he adviſed him to make that point his ſtudy. The advice was not 
loſt : Mr. Pope received it with gratitude, and diligently obſerved 
it; as we may ſee by the letters that paſſed between Mr. Walſh 
and him; and more eſpecially by the correct harmony of his com- 
politions, Notwithſtanding the early time of their production, our 
Author eſteemed his Paſtorals“ as the moll correct in the verſi- 
hcation, and muſical in the numbers, of all his works: And — 
m 
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muſt be conſeſſed, that their principal merit conſiſts io their cor. 
rect and muſical verſification ; muſical to a degree of which rhyme 
could hardly be thought capable. Thus muſick-charmed, the 
reader becomes blind to the great defect of theſe poems; which 
is, the want of invention: For though the ideas of Theocritus, 
Virgil, and Spenſer, are therein exhibited in language equally 
me!lifluous and pure, yet the defcriptions and ſentiments are trite 
and common. Burt this, indeed, is no more than what our Poet 
himſelf premiſes, with equal candour and modeſty. For he con- 
cludes his excellent diſcourſe prefixed to theſe Paſtorals, with the 
following declaration: After all, if they have any merit, it is 
* to be attributed to ſome good old authors, whoſe works as I had 
«* leiſure to ſtudy, ſo I hope I have not wanted care to imitate,” — 
The reaſon of Mr. Pope's labouring thefe compoſitions into fo 
much ſoftneſs, was, bong himſelf informs us, becauſe he was of 
opinion, that this ſort of poetry derives almoſt its whole beauty 
from a natural eaſe of thought, and ſmoothneſs of verſe ; whereas 
that of moſt other kinds conſiſts in the ſtrength and fullneſs of 
both. And with what ſucceſs he thonght his labour crowned, we 
may judge from his own remark, fubjoined to the firſt Paſ- 
toral ; where, ſpeaking of himſelf in the third perſon, he ſays, 
In a letter of his to Mr. Walſh, we find an enumeration of 
« ſeveral niceties in verſiſication, which, perhaps, have never been 
« ſtrictly obſerved in any Engliſh poem, except in theſe Paſto- 
ce rals.” (i) 
Mr. Wycherley and Mr. Walſh were not the only perſons to 
whoſe inſpection thefe Paſtorals were ſubmitted : They likewiſe 
fied through the hands of Lord Lanſcowne, Sir William Trum- 
II, Dr. Garth, Lord Halifax, Lord Somers, Mr. Maynwaring, 
and others. All theſe gave the author the greateſt encourage- 
ment; which was not tifrown away upon him: For in the ſame 
your he wrote the firit Þa t of his Windſor Foreſt,” which re- 
tes to the country ; the latter part was not added till the 
ear 1713, when it was publiſhed. This poem is addreſſed to 
ord Lanidowne, whom the author has placed at the head of thoſe 
eminent perſons to whoſe account he charges the publication of his 
firſt pieces. We have ſeen the names of thugs of theſe friends ; 
and to that liſt we muſt add the names of Congreve, Swift, Tal- 
bot, Sheffield, Atterbury, and St. John : Perſons with whom he 
was converſant, and by whom he was beloved, at the age of fix- 
teen or ſeventeen years; an early period for ſuch acquaintance, 
The catalogue (as he obſerves) might have been made yet more 
illuſtrious, had he not confined it to that time when he wrote the 
« Paſtorals” and Windſor Foreſt.” CA 
Our Poet was, in general, peculiarly happy in cultivating, im- 
proving, and preſerving, a friendſhip with writers of May 


(i) See his Remarks on the firſt wb See Prologue to the Satites. 
Patoral. Works, Vol, I, orks, Vol, IV. 
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though he ſometimes gave offence by the ingenuous candour and 
freedom which he himſelf ſo ſtrongly recommends in the follow- 
ing lines: 


« With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
«© Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt.” 


He particularly offended Mr. Wycherley and Mr. Cromwell by 
this friendly liberty. He was ſcarcely eighteen years old, when 
the former of theſe gentlemen entertained ſo high an opinion of 
his abilities, as to think him capable of correcting ſome poems, 
which he had publiſhed without ſucceſs, in order to their paſſing 
the preſs a ſecond time with advantage. Mr. Pope complied 
with his requeſt, and began to execute this delicate office with 
great freedom, and equal judgment. But the errours he corrected 
were ſo numerous, and his cnticiſms ſo exact, that his old friend 
was hurt to ſee his own inſufficiency ſo expoſed. Being aged and 
captious, he had not ſtrength of underſtanding enough lett to ad- 
mire this noble diſcharge of one of the beſt offices of friendſhip, 
nor to acknowledge it with ſuitable gratitude. The liberties his 
young friend had taken with his verſification and compoſition, oc- 
caſioned a coldneſs and diſguſt, which gradually increaſed, till it 
ended in a diſcontinuance of all correſpondence with him. Little 
virtue, ſays the learned Editor of the works of our Author, 
« and an exceſſive affectation of being witty, joined to the com- 
1 mon infirmities of old age, jealouſy, and loſs of memory, are 
«« ſufficient to account for the inſtability of his friendſhip, though 
« we were not to ſuppoſe (what was the fact) that our Poet had 
ill offices done him by thoſe who were generally about the old 
« man. (7) 

This weak and ungenerous return, Mr. Pope reſented with a 
moderation and dignity far above his years ; as appears from his 
letters to Mr. Cromwell, who gave him the firſt hint of Wycher- 
ley's chagrin : So that in this inſtance, at leaſt, our Poet ſeems to 
have been entirely free from the fault imputed to him by the Edi- 
tor of his works ; which is, that he was too eaſily provoked, and 
too difficult to be reconciled. /m) By the mediation of a com- 
mon friend, Mr. Wycherley was afterwards prevailed upon to 
reſume the correſpondence ; yet it never went further chan cool 
reſpe&, and ceremonious complaiſance. We find, however, from 
the correſpondence between Mr. Cromwell and our Author, that 
Wycherley felt, at times, ſome returns of his former affection and 
elteem for his young friend; and it is certain they continued up- 
on ſuch terms to the laſt, that Mr. Pope viſited him more than 
once, when he lay upon his death-bed. Some time after Mr. 
Wycherley's death, ſome of the verſes which had been touched 
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by Mr. Pope, with ſome other pieces of the ſame author, having 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of a mercenary editor, were 
publiſhed, in the year 1728, under the title of The Poſthu- 
« mous Works of William Wycherley, Eſq;“ 1 Mr. 
Pope printed ſeveral letters which had paſſed between Mr. Wycher- 
ley and himſelf, in vindication of his old friend's fame from 
ſome miſconſtructions prefixed to that edition. 

It is remarkable that our Poet had afterwards the ill luck to 


diſoblige Mr. Cromwell by the ſame frankneſs and fincerity. In 


Mr. Pope's firſt letter to Mr. Gay, in the year 1712, he-ſays, 
« Your friend, Mr. Cromwell, has been filent all this year. I 
« believe he has been diſpleaſed at ſome or other of my freedoms, 
« which I very innocently take ; and moſt with thoſe I think moſt 
« my friends.” Now it appears, by his letters to Mr. Cromwell, 
that our Poet uſed to rally him on his turn for trifling and pedan- 
tick criticiſm. So he loſt his two early friends, Cromwell and Wy. 
cherley, by his zeal to correct the bad poetry of the one, and the 
bad taſte of the other. The loſs of theſe two captious friends, 
however, was amply compenſated by the patronage and eſteem 
of the moſt eminent men of the age. But the uncommon ap- 
plauſe which he ſo deſervedly obtained in his early years, did not 
make him remiſs in his application, or negligent in his compo- 
ſition. It ſerved to animate, but not to miſlead him. (a 

Mr. Pope's talents ripening daily under the benign and foſter- 
ing patronage of his noble and ingenious friends, he exerted 
himſelf with great ſucceſs in more than one ſpecies of poetry, 
His Lyrick Pieces“ were compoſed ſoon after his Wind- 
« ſor Foreſt;” and, before he was twenty years old, he had 
written his Eſſay on Criticiſm ;*” a poem of that ſpecies, for 
which his genius was particularly turned, the Didactict and the 
Moral; and which is therefore, as might be expected, a maſter- 
piece in its kind. One is indeed amazed to find, in ſo very young 
a writer, ſuch a knowledge of the world, ſuch a maturity of 
judgment, and ſuch a penetration into human nature, as are here 
diſplayed. But it is obſervable, that in the earlieſt letters of 
Mr. Pope to his friends, Wycherley, Walſh, and Cromwell, we 
find many admirable inſtances of his acute judgment of men and 
books, and remarks which diſcover an intimate acquaintance not 
only with ſome of the beſt Greek and Roman claſſicks, particu- 
larly the latter, but with the moſt celebrated. of the French and 
Italian writers. Few Poets, indeed, ripened ſo early as Pope; which 
ſeems to have been owing to a happy concurrence of tavourable 
circumſtances. For, firſt, he appears to have fulfilled the precept 
of Horace, literally and ſtrictly in each of its circumſtances. (/ 
He was, from his childhood, laborious and indefatigable in his 


purſuits of learning; and, what is of the greateſt conſequence in 
preſerving 


() Ruffhead's Life of Pope, P. Pr (e) * Multa tulit fecitque Puer ; 
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preſerving each faculty of the mind in due vigour, he did not 
tall into the debaucheries of women and wine, From the per- 
nicious influence of theſe temptations, (the bane of ſo many other 
youthful Bards) our Poet was happily ſecured by the weakneſs 
and dehcacy of his conſtitution, and the bad ftate of his health. 
The ſenſual vices were too violent for fo tender a frame; and he 
never deviated into a courſe of intemperance or diſſipation. lu 
the next place, it is far from being improbable, that the uncome- 


ö lineſs of his perſon was of uſe to him, in the improvement of his 
b talents; for it is a juſt obſervation of Lord Bacon, that who- 
, . * foever hath any thing fixed in his perſon, that doth induce 
t << contempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur in himſelf, to reſcue and 
, deliver himfelf from ſcorn.” (, If, therefore, it be ſup- 
* poſed, that this circumſtance rendered our Poet, in ſome degree, 
* more aſſiduous in the cultivation of his mental faculties, that he 


might make amends for the defects of an ungraceful figure, by 
the accompliſhments of an elegant and poliſhed mind; the ſup. 

ſition will hardly be condemned by thoſe who have a thorough 
# — of human nature: Nor will it, perhaps, be ſaid, that 
our Author's deſire of excellence is hereby aſſigned to a motive 
0- too mean and ſordid, as well as too weak and inetfhcacious, to 
operate ſuch an effect, if his own judgment on this point, as u 
+ expreſſed in the following lines, be well conſidered : 


What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 

From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear! 

«« See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ; 

« Ev'n av'rice, prudence ; ſloth, phi hy; 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on ſhame.“ 9 


It was a circumſtance no leſs propitious to the ſtudies of Mr. 
Pope, in this early part of his life, that he poſſeſſed a decent 
competency, ſufficient to defray thoſe moderate expences which 
us conſtitution and inclinations required. Thus he was preſerved 
rom two very deſtructive enemies to a young genius, want and 
dependence, He was alſo ſecured, on the other hand, from 
opulence and a high ſtation, which would be equally pernicicus 
and unfavourable to ſuch a perſon, as they would almoſt una- 
z oidably embarraſs and immerſe h m in the cares, the pleaſures, 
ine indolence, and the diſſipation, that too commonly accompany 
adundance. (7) 

Hitherto Mr, Pope's ſtudies h1d been chiefly confined to the 
works of the moſt conſiderable Poets and C 4 in the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Englith languages ; which, as he 
Aures us, he read witaout any deiign but that of plealing him- 

Vol. VIII. 8. 3 A Q ſelf ; 


7 Pacon's Eſſays, No. 44. ; (1) Eſſay on the Genius and Write 
U Elay ou Mao, Epil. 2. — vi Pope. Ruffhead's Liſe of 
oe. 
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ſelf ; taking them up, as accident threw them in his way, or 46 
he happened to be prompted by the caprice of fancy. He uſed 
to obſerve, that, during this period, he was like a boy gatherin 

flowers in the fields and woods, juſt as they roſe before him ; an 

he always ſpoke of theſe years, which were paſſed in mere curi- 
oſity and amuſement, as the moſt pleaſing part of his life. In all 
this time, he has been heard to declare that he never read any 
treatiſe on the art of logick or rhetorick. Locke, indeed, fell in- 
to his hands; but he confeſſed that his eſſay was at firſt quite 
inſipid to him, Nature, however, having early diſpoſed him to 
method in his compoſitions, and philoſophical reflection quickly 
following, he became delighted with that preciſion of thought, 
which is the characteriſtick of that — eſſay. He likewiſe 
read Sir William Temple's eſſays; but when he met with = 


thing political in them, he owned that he had no manner of reli 


for it. This diſreliſh of politicks continued throughout his whole 
life; and his indifference ended at laſt in averſion. Mr. Pope's 


_ diſcernment, however, was too acute not to perceive the defects 


of ſuch irregular and deſultory habits of ſtudy. At the age of 
twenty, therefore, when his firſt ardours were abated, and his 


| you was become more patient of reſtraint, he ſubjected him- 


elf to the toil of renewing his ſtudies from the beginning, and 
went through the ſeveral parts of a learned education, upon a 
more regular and well-digeſted plan. He penetrated into the ge- 
neral grounds and reaſons of ſpeech ; he learned to diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral ſpecies of ſtyle ; he ſtudied the peculiar idiom of each 
language, with the yes and character of each author; he maſ- 
tered thoſe parts o un yy 9" and hiſtory, which moſt contri- 
buted to enrich the ſtore of ſentiment; and, laſtly, he reduced 
his natural talent for poetry to a ſcience. From the age of 
twenty-to twenty-ſeven, he purſued this ſyſtem with unremitted 


attention and ſeverity ; and he uſed to ſay, that he had ſpent 


theſe ſeven years in unlearning all that he had acquired be- 
fore. (5) | 

It was Mr. Pope's cuſtom to keep his compoſitions by him at 
leaſt two years, before he offered them to the publick ; but the 
* Eſſay on Criticiſm'“ was publiſhed within two years after it 
was firſt compoſed. This was probably owing to the importunity 
of his old friend, Sir William 'Trumbull, to whom he ſent a copy 
of it; and who was fo charmed with the performance, that he 
preſſed him to publiſh it, without delay. Sir William's opinion 
of this work was ſoon confirmed by the general voice of the pub- 
lick ; for the excellence of the compoſition was immediately ac 
knowledged. It is certain, however, that, beſides its own intrin 
ſick merit, the © Eſſay on Criticiſm'ꝰ was not without ſome ad 
ventitious and foreign aids, which helped it forward in making 1! 


way into the world. It has been thought that the praiſes beſtove 
- 


(s) Ruffhead's Liſe of Pope. 
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upon it by Mr. Addiſon, in the 8 


invidious ; and it is well known, that it had the 
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pectator, were a little partial and 
ood fortune to 


incur the furious criticiſm of Mr. Dennis, whoſe impotent at- 
tempts to blaſt its beauties, rendered them the more conſpicuous. 
Mr. Dennis, at this time, bore the character of an acute Critick, 
though he was generally condemned as an ill-natured one; and 
our Author was not without apprehenſions from his ſeverity. (2) 
Th: 


3 


(% Jonx DexnxIs was born in 
the year 1657. His father was a 
ſadler, and a citizen of London. 
He received the firſt part of his edu- 
cation at a grammar-ſ{chool at Har- 
row on the Hill; from whence he 
was removed to Caius College, in 
Cambridge, where he took the de- 
pe of Bachelor of Arts. He then 
eft the Univerſity, and made the 
tour of France and Italy. At his 
return, having ſome fortune left 
him by an uncle, he ſet up for a 
wit and a fine gentleman ; and con- 
temptible as he is now become, he 
had then qualities ſufficient to re- 
commend him to the acquaintance 
of ſome of the moſt eminent per- 
ſons in the polite and literary world; 
ſuch as the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earls of Halifax and Pembroke, 
Mr. Moyle, Dryden, Wycherley, 
Congreve, Southern, Garth. and 
others, who really had an opinion 
of his talents : But he forfeited 
their friendſhip by the many abſurd 
and ridiculous meaſures into which 
he was hurried by his pride, envy, 
jcaloulſy, aud ſuſpicion. 
Mr. Dennis commenced author 
in the year 1690, if not earlier. In 
1692, he wrote * A Pindaric Ode 
* on King William, occaſioned 
by the Victory at the baitle of 
* Aghrim ;* and, in 1695, a Pin- 
* daric Poem, called * The Court of 
* Death, dedicated to the memory 
of Queen Mary, Upon the death 
of King William, he publiſhed 
another poem, called“ The Monu- 
ment.“ After this, he wrote ſome 
pieces in proſe, amongſt which was 
a tract, entitled, Pneſtcraft dans 
* gerous to Religion and the Go- 
' vernment,? in anſwer to a piece 
of the notorious Dr. Sacheverel. 
From this time he continued to 
publiſh pozzns and pamphlets all bis 


A 2 


life; in which he was always at- 
tacking ſome one or another, but 
was generally worſted in his literary 
ſkirmiſhes. In 1704, he wrote two 
poems on the battle of Ramillies 
and Blenheim ; for the firſt of which 
he received a 2 of one hun- 
dred pounds from the Duke of 
Marlborough, who ſoon after pro- 
cured for . a ſine-cure in the 
Cuſtoms of about one hundred and 
twenty rounds a year. It was at this 
time, likewiſe, that he publiſhed his 
favourite Tragedy, entitled, Lis 
* berty Aﬀerted,* which was de- 
ſigned as a fatire upon the French 
nation; and, in his own opinion 
the chaſliſement he had beſtowe 
was ſo extremely ſevere as not to 
admit of any forgiveneſs from that 
people. He even went ſo far as to 
perſuade himſelf, in the frantick 
vanity of his heart, that the King 
of France would never make peace 
with England, unleſs the author of 
Liberty Alſerted' were delivered 
up; and, full of this idea of his 
own importance, he is faid to have 
waited on his patron, the Duke of 
Marlborough, when the Congreſs 
was held at Utrecht, to defire that 
no ſuch article might be ſtipulated. 
The Duke told him, that he was 
ſorry he could not ſerve him, for he 
really had no intereſt with any o 
the Miniſters at that time; be 
hoped, however, that his caſe was 
not ſo deſperate as he 1magined ; 
for that he had, indeed, made no 
ſuch provifion for himſelf, yet could 
not help thiaking that he had done 
the French almoſt as much injury 
as Mr. Dennis. But this conceit 
of our Author was not to be te- 
moved ſo eaſily, He was firmly 
perſuaded that his Tragedy had ex- 
aſperated the Freach nation, and 
was extremely apptchenſive of their 
Vengeance; 
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This we learn from his reply to a particular friend, who once 
aiked him, whether he ever regarded what was written againſt 


him? „ Never much,” ſaid he; “ only the two or three firlt 


attacks; particularly when Dennis firſt wrote againit me, it 
«« gave me ſome uneaſineſs, but it quickly ſubſided, when I came 


© to read his criticiſm, and found him in ſuch violent rage.” 


vengeance ; as we may judge from 
the following relation: — Being on 
a viſit at a gentleman's houſe in 
Suſſex, and taking a walk one day 
by the ſea-fde, he ſaw a ſhip failing, 
as he fancied, towards him; where- 
upon, ſufpetting that he was be- 
traved, he inſtantly made the beſt 
of his way to London, without tak- 
mg leave of his hoſt, whom he de- 
clared to be a traitor that had de- 
coycd him down to his. houſe, with 
an intention to deliver him up to 
the French ;, and he affirmed, that 
he ſhould certainly have been car- 
ried off, if he had nut made his 
elcape as he did. i 

In 1709, he publiſhed a Tragedy, 
called Appius and Virginia;“ 
which met with no ſucceſs. Upon 
this occaſion it was obſerved, that 
Mr. Dennis was the fitteſt mau in 


Our 


the world to inſtruct a dramatick 
* writer; for he laid down rules for 
* wnting good plays, and ſhewed 
* what were bad by his own.” From 
this time, our Author's life became 
perfely militant ; though he was 
always foiled in the combat. He 
not only wrote againſt Mr. Pope, in 
the moſt abſurd and virulent man- 
ner, provoked, as it ſeems, by ſome 
lines in the * Eſſay on Criticiſm,” 
which he took to bimſelf; but he 
alſo entered the lifts agaraſt Mr. 
Addiſon, on occaſion of his Tra- 
gedy of Cato; in return for all 
which, he feſt underwent the diſci- 
pline of a pamphlet, entitled, * The 
Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris, 
© concerning the ſtrange and de- 
* plorable Frenzy of Mr. John 
Dennis 5; and was afterwards ad- 
vanced to a place in the ä 

5 


& This piece was written by Mr. Pope, and is inſerted in Swiſt's Miſcellanies. 


The learned Editor of Mr. Pope's 


orks calls it a mean pertormance;* but 


favs that it was dictated by the moſt generous principle of friendſhip. He adds, 
vat meeting in the pe: ſon defended, a heart incapable of che like exertioa of 
© virtue, it was not received with that acknowledgement which ſuch a {ervice 
» deferved,*-—The compliment here paid to Nr. Pope betravs great partiality; 
audit is certain, that Mr, Adoiſon is, on ths occalion, very wuniuitly reproached. 
leis evidem from Mr. Pope's own words, in a letter to that gentleman, that the 
Eratification of has reſentment, and revenge had at leaſt an cqual ſhare wich his 
regard {for his friend, in producing this piece, His words are, Lou miy cn- 
* clade from what 1 here fay+ that 'twas never in my thoughts to have offered 
* you my pen in any ditect reply to ſuch a Cruick, but only in the wav of a little 
* ra1llery 3 nt in defence of you, but in contempt of him.“ He adds. But 
& indeed your op'niam, that 'tis entirely to be negletted, would have been my 
* Own, had it been my own ca'e; but I felt more warmth here then 1 did when 
+ firft I faw his book againſt mylel{.'—-It appcars from hence, that Mr. Add:ion 
d d not avprove of Mi. Pope's proceeding in thisca'e 3 and wo learn troma letter 
to Liutatt, the Bouk'clier, that he had cxorct+ly diſcourage the detign. This 
leucr wos written by Sir Richard Steele, and is as follows : 
Mr. Lixrorr, i AuGusT 4, 1712 

* Mr. Addifon defired me to tell you, that he wholly diſapproves the manne 
« of treating Mr. Denn's in a little pamohlet by way of Dr. Norris's Account 
* When he thinks tit to take notice of Mr. Denms's objettions to his wWiitings, 
he will do it in a way Mr. Dennis thall have no juſt rc at complain of. But 
© whenthe vavers above-mentioned were oftered to be communicated to him, he 
© ſaid lie couid not, either in honout ur conicience, be privy to ſuch a treatment, 


* and was ſorry to hear ot it. * I ain, &c. * 
* RICHARD STEELE. 


As Pope's Works, Vol. VII. Lett. 10, to Mr. Addifon. Additious to Pore 
Wor&s, Vol. II. P. aug. Edit. 1776. 
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Our Poet conducted himſelf, upon this occaſion, with admirable 
temper and good ſenſe. He frankly acknowledged the juſtice of 
one or two of Dennis's animadverſions; and, in a letter written 
on this ſubject, he ſays of his Critick, „To give him his due, 
« he has objected to one or two lines with reaſon, and I will 
alter them in cafe of another edition: I will make my enemy 
„ do me a kindneſs, where he meant an injury, and fo ferve 
«« inſtead of a friend.” ( The excellent Eſſay” foon roſe 


" ſuperiour to the malice of outrageous criticiſm ; and it was not 


only admired by every candid judge at home, but its merit was 


- likewiſe acknowledged abroad. It was tranſlated into French 


verſe by General Hamilton, the celebrated author of the Life of 
Count Gramont ; which occaſioned a letter from our Poet to the 
tranſlator, written in a very high ſtrain of compliment. This 
tranſlation, however, was not printed ; but Mr. Pope had the 
ſatisfaction, afterwards, to ſee his work tranſlated into French by 
other hands, and publiſhed, at Amſterdam, London, and Paris : 
And ſeveral verſions of it have ſince appeared in the Latin lan- 
uage. 
5 But whatever reputation our Author may have gained by this 
didaQtick Eſſay, yet, as a Poet, he acquired ſtill greater fame by 
The Rape of the Lock.” In this celebrated piece, which con- 
tains the trueſt and livelieſt picture of modern life, Mr. Pope ap- 
ears in the light of a man of gallantry, and diſcovers a thorough 
— of the world; and it- is here too, that he principally 
appears a Por; for in this compoſition he has perhaps diſplayed 
more imagination than in all his other works taken together. Ihe 
em owes its birth to a difference that had ariſen between two 
noble families, thoſe of Lord Petre, and Mrs. Fermor ; both of 
our Author's acquaintance, Hi; Lordſhip, in a party of plea- 
ſure, found means to cut off a favourite lock of that Lady's hair 
and this little piece of gallantry was fo ſeriouſly reſented, that, 
though the two families had long been intimately acquainted, it 
occaſioned 


But this did not diſmay him; for 
he continued to write in the fame 
illibrral and frantick manner, till 
his death, which happened in the 
year 1733. : 

In his old age, Mr. Dennis had 
the misfortune to loſe his fight; 
and he alſo fell into great poverty 
and diſtreſs, When he was in this 
deplorable condition, a play was 
ted for his benefit, a little before 
his death; to which Mr. Pape wrote 
4 prologue that cffectually recom - 
mended him to the audience. It 
vas happily imagined ; and its deli- 
ate pleaſantty on the great Cri- 
uck's paſt atchievements was proſe- 
bated with fo maſterly a haud, that 


Dennis, who was preſent at the 
play, heard it with great compla- 
cency, as a {erious panegyrick ; his 
friends having taken the precaution 
not to let him know the author. 
Mr. Pope hkewife ſubſeribed to his 
works; the principal of which, in- 
cluding tour plays, were publithed 
in two volumes, ottavo. 

Biograph. Britan. Noorthouck% 
Hiltorical and Claſſical Dittionary. 
Avre's Life of Pope, Vol. I. Rulf- 
head's Life of Pope. Pope's Works, 
Vol. VI. 8vo. Edit. 

() Pope's Works, Vol. VII. 
Letter to the Hon. J. C. Eſg. 
Ruffhead's Life of Pope. 
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occaſioned a coolneſs between them. This unfortunate event in. 
duced a common friend of both parties (/ to deviſe ſome method 
of putting an end to the variance ; and with this view he defired 
Mr. Pope to try the power of his verſe on the occaſion ; obſerving, 
that a . piece of ridicule would, in all probability, produce 
the deſired effect. Our Poet readily complied with his requeſt ; 
and as the caſe required diſpatch, he finiſhed the firſt ſketch of 
this exquilite piece in leſs than a fortnight, and ſent a copy of it 
to the lady. Mrs. Fermor was ſo delighted with it, that ſhe diſ- 
tributed copies of it amongſt her acquaintance; and Mr. Pope 
was prevailed upon to publiſh it ; though not without the pre- 
caution of concealing his name. This firſt ſketch conſiſted only 
of two cantos, and was printed in the year 1711, when the Au- 
thor was about the age of twenty-three. Mr. Pope uſed to ſay, 
that what he wrote faſteſt, always pleaſed moſt ; and the truth of 
his obſervation was exemplified in the uncommon ſucceſs which 
attended this piece, It was ſo well received, and ſo much a 

plauded, that he was induced to enlarge and improve it. He 
enriched it with the Machinery of the Syl/phs, and extended it to 
five cantos; in which form it was publiſhed, the next year, 
with a letter to Mrs. Fermor, which is eſteemed ſuperiour to any 
of Voiture. This inſertion of the Machinery of the Sylphs in 
proper places, and in ſuch a manner, that the additions ſeem not 
to be awkwardly introduced, but to grow out of the poem, the 
Author always eſteemed, and juſtly, one of the happielt efforts of 
his judgment and art, He took the idea of theſe inviſible agents 
from a little French book, entitled, Le Comte de Gabalis, ou 
«« Entretiens ſur les Sciences Secretes, written by the Abbe 
Villars ; _ it does not appear that he has borrowed from this 
ingenious work any particular circumſtances relating to theſe ima- 
ginary beings, but merely the general idea of their exiſtence. He 
himſelf aſcribed to them their various offices and employments, 
which are finely fancied ; and he has brought them upon the ſcene 
of action, with ſingular judgment and artitice. Theſe machines are 
vaſtly ſuperiour to the allegorical perſonages which Boileau and 
Garth have introduced into The Lutrin,” and «© The Dit- 
«« penſary ;” not only on account of their novelty, but becauſe 
they afford the author ſo happy an opportunity of diſplaying the 
molt exquiſite poetry, interſperſed with many delicate ftrokes of 
oblique ſatire. The 1ubject of the © Rape of the Lock“ is alſo of a 
more elegant nature, as well as more artfully conducted, than that 
of any other heroi-comick poem; and, upon the whole, this com- 
poſition is undoubtedly the moſt excellent that has yet appeared, in 
that ſpecies of writing. Its firſt deſign was likewiſe fully anſwered; 


for it reconciled the two noble families, and gave offence to no 
one 


6 This friend was Mr. Caryll, into France. He was author of the 
a gentleman who had been Secretary Comedy of Sir Solomon Single an 
to Queen Mary, wifc of James the of ſeveral tranſlations iu Dry&evs 
Sccond, whole fortuncs he followed Milecllanics, 
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one but Sir George Brown ; the only perſon of the party that 
took the thing ſeriouſly. He was angry with the Poet for making 
him talk nothing but nonſenſe, in the character of Sir Plume; 
and, in truth, one cannot well blame his reſentment. 

It ſeems hardly credible, that a man could be found ſo devoid 
of judgment and taſte, or in whom envy and ill-nature were fo 

redominant, as to betray him into a ſenſeleſs and illiberal criti- 
ciſm on this admirable piece ; and yet Mr. Dennis did not ſcruple 
to expoſe his weakneſs and his malice in the moſt ridiculous and 
ſcurrilous animadverſions. His reſentment aud malevolence fo 
entirely got the better of his diſcernment, that he abſurdly con- 
demned ſeveral paſſages, for reaſons which conſtituted their capi- 
tal beauties. Such an impotent attack produced the effect which 
might be expected : It ſerved to render the Critick contemptible, 
while Mr. Pope's fame roſe ſuperiour, and triumphed: over all 
attempts to ſuppreſs it. Neither was our Author's reputation con- 
fined to his own country ; for his poem was tranſlated into the 
French and Italian languages ; and ſome Latin verſions of it have 
likewiſe appeared. (ww) 

Mr. Pope's next poetical compoſition was An Elegy to the 
„Memory of an unfortunate Lady ;”” which came warm from 
the heart, and does honour to his ſenſibility. It is perhaps more 
tender and pathetick than any other copy of verſes he ever 
wrote ; and its excelleace may be aſcribed to this cauſe, that the 
occaſion of it was real. (x) This piece was followed by the 

Prologue 


20) Ruffhead's Life of Pope. 
Eſſay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope. Notes on the Rape of the 
Lock, : 

(x) This lady is ſuppoſed to have 
been the ſame perſon to whom the 
Duke of Buckinghamaddreſled ſome 
lines, on her intentions of retiring 
into a monaſtery ; which deſiga is 
alſo hinted at in one of Mr, Pope's 
letters, written, as it is preſumed, 
to this very perſon. * 

This unfortunate Lady, as Mr. 
Pope very properly calls her, was 
dillinguiſhed by her rank, fortune, 
and beauty, and was committed to 
the guardianſhip of an uncle, who 
gave her an education {ſuitable to 
her expectations; but while ſhe 
was yet very young, ſhe was ſup- 
poſed to have entertained a parti- 
ality for a young gentleman of in- 
ſerior degree, which occalioned her 
to refuſe a match which her guar- 
dian propoſed to her. It was not 


long before her correſpondence with 
this gentleman was diſcovered by 
means of ſpies, whom her guardian 
had employed to watch over her 
conduct; and when he upbraided 
ber with this ſecret intercourſe, ſhe 
had too much truth and honour to 
deny the charge. The uncle, find- 
ing her allections ſo rooted, that ſhe 
had not power to withdraw them, 
forced her abroad, where ſhe was 
received with the reſpect due to her 
quality, but confineg from the ſight 
of every one but the dependants of 
this rigid guardian. Her deſpon- 
dent lover tran{mitted ſeveral le. 
ters, on the faith of repeated ah 
ſurances, that they would be pri- 
vately delivered to her; but his 
hopes were betrayed, and his let- 
ters, inſtead of being preſented to 
the object of his affechons, were 
{ent to England, and only ſerved to 
render her confinement more ſtrait 
and ſevere. In this miſerable ri 
c 


Letters to ſeveral Ladies, Lett, 1g. 
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« Prologue to Mr. Addiſon's Tragedy of Cato;“ which was 
written at the requeſt of Addiſon, and is juſtly eſteemed a model 
for this ſpecies of writing, in the ſerious way. It is folemn and 
ſublime ; and as it is appropriated to that Tragedy alone, which 
it was deſigned to introduce, ſo the moſt ſtriking images and al- 
luſions it contains, are taken, with judgment, from ſome pal. 
ſages in the life of Cato himſelf, In the Epilogue to Jane 
Shore,“ our Author appears in a different light. For this is 
written with that air of gallantry and raillery, which, by a ſtrange 
perverſion of taſte, the audience expects in all Epilogues to the 
molt ſerious and pathetick pieces.” (y) 

It has been already obſerved, that our Poet, in his early youth, 
frequently exerciſed himſelf in tranſlating detached pieces from 
the Latin claſſicks; ſome of which performances he afterwards 
reviſed and publiſhed. Indeed moſt of the Tranſlations, which 
are printed among his juvenile poems, were but a ſort of Exer- 
Ciſes, while he was improving himſelf in the languages ; and 
which he was carried by his early bent to poetry to perform rather 
in verſe than in proſe. In ſome of theſe, we find nothing very 
ſtriking; but the Epiſtle of Sappho to Phaon” is tranſlated 
from Ovid with faithfulneſs and with elegance; and is eſteemed 
ſuperiour to any that Dryden tranſlated, in the volume he pub- 
liſhed ; which contained, beſides his own, the tranſlations of many 
careleſs rhymers. As a tranſlator, however, Mr. Pope did not 
confine himſelf to the Roman claſſicks. He amuſed himſelf with 
tranſlating ſome of the Tales of Chaucer ; and theſe verſions are 
executed with eaſe, gaiety, and vivacity ; in a manner ſuitable to 
the levity of the ſubjects, and the years of the author. He like- 
wiſe wrote ! Imitations of Engliſh 
done ſo early as at the age of fourteen or fifteen ; and having made 
their appearance, without his name, in certain miſcellaneous col- 
lections, were afterwards printed amongſt his juvenile poems, 
Theſe “ Imitations“ were generally condemned; and it is no 
wonder that ſo young an author ſhould ſometimes miſtake his fond- 
neſs for his genius. (z) The 


hopeleſs condition, ſhe languiſhed 


Such a 2 cataſtrophe might 
a conſiderable time in ſickneſs and have inſpired a 


avage with ſenſibi⸗ 


Poets; ſome of which were 


ſorrow, till at length the put an end 
to her life with a ſword which ſhe 
{ ibed a woman ſervant to procure 
ber, and was found yet warm upon 
the ground. _ by the laws of 
the place, denied Chriſtian ſepul- 
ture, the was interred without the 
leaſt ſolemnity; being caſt into the 
common earth without auy mourn- 
ful attendants to perform the laſt 
duties of affection, and only fol- 
towed by ſome young people in the 
neighbourhood, who beſtrewed her 
grave with flowers, 


lity; but in Mr. Pope it awakened 
all the power of the pathos : And 
every line of this excellent elcyy 
produces that ſympathetic effe 

which ariſes from all heart-felt com- 


ſitions,—-Ruffhead's Life of Pope, 


13g. | 
15 Eſſay, & c. Ruffhead's Liſe 
of Pope. 

(2) Biograph. Britan. 

It is oblerved by Biſhop Warbur- 
ton, that it was never Mr. Pope's 
intention to bring his juvenile trai- 
fatigus into the lalt and moſl — 
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The unfortunate Lady, whoſe death our Poet had fo patheti- 
cally lamented, in his exquiſite Elegy, gave occaſion to another 
compoſition, which is one of the moſt highly finiſhed, and cer- 
tainly the moſt intereſting of all his pieces. Mr. Pope is ſaid to 
have conceived a violent paſſion for this lady; and her retreat into 
a nunnery, (in which, before ſhe had made her laſt vows, ſhe put 
an end to her unfortunate life,) determined him in the choice of 
his ſubje&, when he wrote his ** Epiſtle from Eloiſa to Abelard.“ 
The recolleCtion of this circumſtance will add a beauty and a pa- 
thos to many paſſages in the poem. In this choice of a ſubject, 
our Author was particularly fortunate ; for of all ſtories, ancient 
or modern, there is not, perhaps, a more proper one to furniſh out 
an elegiac epiſtle, than this of Eloiſa and Abelard. Their diſ- 
treſſes were of a moſt ſingular and peculiar kind; and their names 
ſufficiently known, but not grown trite or common by too fre- 
quent uſage. This ſubject, ſo happily choſen, our Author has 
treated in a moſt inimitable manner. The hints of diſtreſs, that 
are ſcattered up and down in the letters of Abelard and Eloiſa, 
and in a little. French hiſtory of their lives and misfortunes, he has 
worked up to perfection; and perhaps it is not in the power of 
language to deſcribe the different and oppoſite ſentiments which 
agitate the ſoul of Eloiſa, with greater energy and, pathos, than 
what is felt in his deſcription ; or to ſet her ſtruggles and conflicts, 
between duty and pleaſure, between penitence and paſſion, in a 
more ſtriking point of view than that in which they are placed in this 
moſt beautiful and affecting compoſition. But though the Poet, 
in this epiſtle, appears to have been intimately acquainted wich 
the ſecret workings of the heart, and with the force and influence 
ot thoſe various emotions which contending paſſions produce; yet, 
perhaps, with all his genius, he would not have been able to give 
ſuch tupreme perfection to the ſtrains of this poem, had he not 
been early converſant with thoſe tracts of myſtical devotion, which 
he found amongſt the books in his mother's cloſet, and which fo 
much charm the female mind, when religion turns its ſtrongeſt 
rafion upon celeftial love. There being but one way of expreſſing 
rapturous emotions, whether the object be earthly or heavenly, 
the 1magination, which only is employed in thete meditations, 
loars on the wings of poetry; ſo that our young Poet could not 
but be much taken with this kind of reading: And, in fact, the 
belt of the myſtick writers had a place in his library, amongſt the 
vards, It is likewiſe certain, that the pomp and pageantry of 
vir, Pope's religion occationally aflifted his fancy; tor in ſevetal 
oi thoie paſſages, in which we admire his ſtrong painting and 
lublime deſcription, we may trace his inſpiration to this tource. 
Vor. VIII. 8. > Yi | But 
at edition of his works, cn ac- that theſe being the property of 
unt of the levity of ſome, the other men, the Evitor had it not 


'"eedom of others, and the little in his power to follow the Author's 
"nportance of all. But it is laid, intention. 
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But whatever be the poetical merit of this Epiſtle,” it is much 
to be feared, that it has done no ſervice to the cauſe of Virtue ; 
which it certainly never was the intention of this Poet to injure, 
Though, taken all together, the piece 3 a moſt excellent 
moral, by ſhewing the lamentable diſtreſs which attends the in- 
dulgence of ſenſual appetite, and that religion alone has power to 
aſſuage and compoſe the perturbation it creates; yet, at the ſame 
time, it is to be apprehended, that the exquiſite painting and 
animating deſcriptions of licentious paſſion, which abound in 
ſome parts of this Epiſtle, have too trequently made fatal im- 
preſſions on perſons of warm temperament, and of light reflec- 
tion. The glowing lines which expreſs the extravagance of 
Eloiſa's fondneſs, her contempt of connubial ties, and the un- 
bounded freedom of her attachment, have been often repeated 
with too much ſucceſs by artful libertines, to forward the purpoſes 
of ſeduction, and have as often, perhaps, been remembered by 
the deluded fair, and deemed a ſanction for illicit deviations from 
the paths of virtue. (a) 
Soon after this celebrated Fpiſtle, Mr. Pope wrote his Tem- 
« ple of Fame;” which, agreeably to his uſual practice, he kept 
in his cabinet for two years before it was publiſhed : Nor did he 
then venture to make it publick, till it had received the appro- 
bation of Mr, Steele, and been ſubmitted to the inſpection of 
Mr. Addiſon, to whom our Author conſtantly paid his court. 
This piece is taken from Chaucer's “ Houſe of Fame.“ The 
delign, however, 1s in a manner entirely altered ; the deſcriptions, 
and molt of the particular thoughts, being Mr. Pope's. It is by 
no means the moſt intereſting of our Poet's works, nor of the 
moſt harmonious verſification ; but there are ſeveral paſſages in it 
highly beautiful, both with reſpect to ſentiment and poetry. 
Before the publication of this Poem, our Author had made 2 
conſiderable progreſs in his tranſlation of Homer's Iliad, as ap- 
ars from one of his letters to a lady, whom he preſented with 
E. «« Temple of Fame,” juſt as it came from the preſs. He 
had once formed the deſign of giving a taſte of all the celebrated 
Greek Poets, by tranſlating one of the beſt ſhort pieces from each 
of them ; which deſign he would have executed, had he not en- 
gaged in this tranſlation, But he has often ingenuouſly confeſſed, 
that he undertook this work, which was ſo much more laborious, 
ſolely with a view to profit, being then ſo deſtitute of money, 
that he had not ſufficient to i. the books he wanted. Lord 
Oxford always diſcouraged the undertaking, and uſed to compli- 
ment Mr, Pope, by ſaying that ſo good a writer ought not to be a 
tranſlator. Our Author's friends were not all of this opinion. 
He had been encouraged by ſeveral of them to proſecute this 
work, and particularly by Sir William Trumbull, and Lord Lan- 
downe : Accordingly, in 1713, he gave out propoſals for publiſh- 
ug 
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ing this tranſlation by ſubſcription. His finances (as we have 


ſeen) were at this time in no very flouriſhing ſtate ; and as his 


religious principles diſqualified him for receiving any marks of 
favour at Court, in the uſual way, common prudence prompted 
him to make the beſt advantage he could of, the reputation he had 
acquired in his profeſſion. he ſucceſs of this ſcheme exceeded 
his expectations. Never was a more general encouragement given 
to any literary undertaking. Men of all ranks and parties united 
in their zeal to promote it; inſomuch that our Author acquired 
a conſiderable — by his work. The ſubſcription amounted, 
as it is faid, to no leſs than fix thouſand pounds; and he after- 
wards ſold the tranſlation to Lintott, the bookſeller, for twelve 
hundred pounds in money, and all the books for his ſubſcribers, 
as well as thoſe he intended for preſents. (5) 

From the time that Mr. Pope firſt reſolved on this attempt, he 
proſecuted it with great ardour and aſſiduity; and his ſolicitude 
to preſerve the reputation he had acquired, made him attentive to 
every circumſtance which might tender his tranſlation more per- 
fect. Wich this view he voluntarily enlarged his deſign, by add- 
ing to it many curious and valuable notes; and being under a 
neceſſity of conſulting a great number of authors, he took a 
journey to Oxford; where he had recourſe to the books in the 
Bodleian, and other libraries in that Univerſity. He was not 
more than hve years in tranſlating the Iliad. He wrote the greater 
part of it with vaſt rapidity ; and no inconſiderable portion of it 
was compoſed as he paſſed along the road. C/ 

The extraordinary encouragement of our Author's undertaking 
does honour to this kingdom ; and it ſhould not be concealed, 
that theſe favours were conferred, in ſpite of certain ſecret and 
iuvidious attempts to detract from his merit in the publick opi- 
nion. Every friend of learning and virtue will hear with con- 
cern, that Mr. Addiſon was capable of fo much jealouſy, as to 
deſcend, on this occaſion, to the meaneſt artifices, in order to 
ſuppreſs the riſing fame of Mr. Pope; with whom he aſſociated, 

3B 2 on 


5) Ruffhead's Life of Pope. The following extract from a 
The ſucceſs of the work was ſo letter to Dr. Parnell, written by 
great, that the Bookſeller was en- Mr. Pope, while he was engaged 
riched at once, as well as the tran- in this laborious work, is too cu- 
llator ; He purchaſed conſiderably, rious to be omitted, —* The minute 
and was made High Sheriff of the * I loſt you,” ſays he to this learned 
county where his eſtates lay.— ibid. fricad, * Euſtathius, with nine hun- 
(c) The firſt manuſcript copy is * dred pages, and mine thouland 
yet in being, and is * K for © contrattions of the Greek charac- 
lome puhlick library, as of fingular * ters, aroſe to view! Spondanus, 
cuciohty, being written in the en- * withall his auxiliaties, in number 
vclopes of letters; which occaſioned * a thouſand es, (value three 
Ywilt's calling our Author“ Paper- * [hillings) an acier's three vo- 
* tpauing-Pope,” - Rulfnead, $ lumes, Barnes's two, Mig 
ncey 
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on terms of friendſhip and reſpet, and who had always treated 
him with uncommon deference and regard. When the tranſla- 
tion of the [liad was firſt ſet on foot, Mr. Addiſon expreſſed the 
higheſt expectations from it ; and when ſome parts of it were pub. 
liſhed, he not only recommended it to the publick in one of his 
periodical papers, but joined with the Tories 1a promoting the 
ſubſcription ; though, at the ſame time, he adviſed Mr. Pope (as 
he had done on a former occaſion) not to content himſe'f with 
one half of the nation for his admirers, when he might command 
them all. Our Author had alſo, from time to time, communi- 
cated to Mr, Addiſon the progreſs he made in his tranſlation, and 
the difficulties which . 2p and, in ſhort, their friendſhip 
was cultivated on both fides with all the marks of mutual eſteem 
and affection, and with a conſtant intercourſe of good offices. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe fair appearances, Mr. Pope was not 
without his ſuſpicions, that his own growing reputation excited 
uneaſy ſentiments in his friend. The circumſtance which firlt in- 
duced him to form this opinion, was Mr. Addiſon's diſſuading 
him from inſerting the Machinery of the Syiphs into“ The Rape 
* of the Lock.” Our Poet had no ſooner reſolved upon this 
beautiful addition, than he communicated his ſcheme to Mr. Ad- 
diſon, preſuming that he would be highly pleaſed with the im- 
provement. But, on the contrary, he had the mortification to ſee 
his friend receive it coldly ; and to find him go fo far as even to 
diſſuade him from making any alteration ; for that the poem, in 
its original ſtate, was a delicious litcle thing, and, as he expreſſed 
it, merum Sal, It was evident to Mr. Pope, that ſuch advice 
could not be the reſult of Mr. Addiſon's judgment, and there- 
fore he began to ſuſpeR the ſincerity of his triendihip. Theſe 
ſuſpicions were now confirmed by the unexpected appearance of 
&«. A 'Tranilation of the firſt Book of the Iliad,” under the name 
of Mr. Tickell. This piece coming out at fo critical a juncture, 
when it was publickly known that our Author was engaged on 
the tame ſubje&t, and bearing the name of a perſon who was a 
dependent of Mr. Addiſon, there was reaſon to ſuſpect that 

TickelP; 


© three, Cuperus, half in Greek, * increaſe of my ſins; for at the 
* Leo Allatius, three parts in * rate I have begua to rave, I ſhall 
© Greek ; Scaliger, Macrobius, and * not :onlv damn all the Poets and 
* (worie than them all} Aulus Gel- * Commentators who have gone be- 
lius: All theſe ruſhed upon my * fore me, but be damned mylclt 
foul at once, and whelmed me * by all who come alter me.“ 
under a fit of the head ach. I We may caſily perceive by this, 
curſed them all religiouſly, damned (ſays Dr. Goidſmith) that Parnell 
my belt friends among the reſt, was not a little neceſſary to Pope 11 
and even blaſphemed Homer couducting his tranſlation ; how- 
himſell. Dear Sir, not only as ever, he has worded it ſo ambigu- 
you are a friend, and a good- oally, that it is impoſſible to bring 
natuted man, but as you are a the charve direAly againſt him. 

* Chriſtian and a Divine, come See Goldſmih's Life of Dr. 
© back ſpeedily, and prevent the Parnell, | 
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Tickell's patron was privy to this ungenerous attempt; and after 
a diligent inquiry, and laying many concurring circumſtances to- 
gether, Mr. Pope was convinced, that the tranſlation had not 
only been publiſhed with Mr. Addiſon's participation, but was in 
truth his own performance. Not content with this clandeſtine 
and invidious oppoſition, Mr. Addiſon frequently employed his 
influence, to the diſadvantage of our Author, in thoſe circles 
where he was ſure to -be heard with attention and deference. 
Sometimes he ſcrupled not to declare, that Mr. Tickell's tranſla- 
tion was the beſt that had ever been done in any language ; and 
when he ſpoke with the greateſt moderation, he would ſay, that 
both tranſlations were well done, but that Tickell's had more 
of Homer. {d) 

Mr. Pope was highly exaſperated by this behaviour, and in the 
h-at of his firſt reſentment, he reſolved to expoſe this rival verſion 
with all the ſeverity of criticiſm; for which purpoſe he marked, in 
the margin, the ſeveral faults in tranſlation, language, and numbers; 
claſſing them under their proper heads. But the growing ſplen - 
dour of his own work, and the preference given to it by many 
perſons of learning and genius, induced him to drop the deſign, 
and to leave his competitor to the juſtice of the publick; by 
whoſe 1mpartial ſentence, the ſuperiority of our Author's per- 
formance was ſoon confirmed ; and the tranſlation of his jealous 
opponent was condemned to neglect and oblivion. 

But notwithſtanding theſe tranſactions on both fides, there was 
(as Mr. Pope himſelf obſerves) no rupture between theſe rival 
wits, ©* We are each of us,” ſays he, “ fo civil and obliging, 
«« that neither thinks he is obliged : And I, for my part, treat 
with him, as we do with the Grand Monarch; who has too 
many great qualities not to be reſpected, though we know he 
watches any occaſion to oppreſs us.“ e This conſtrained 
civility had taken place between them, ſome time before the af- 
fair of the Tranſlation of Homer ;” and had ſubſiſted in ſpite 
of the beſt endeavours of their common friends to bring about an 
entire reconciliation. Many circumſtances conſpired to inflame 
our Author's reſentment, and to convince him that Mr. Addiſon 
had, on ſeveral occaſions, treated him in a moſt ungenerous man- 
ner, and even without a due regard to common jaltice. At 
length, however, in conſequence of ſome overtures, on the part 
of Mr. Addiſon, and at the particular defire of Sir Richard Steele, 
Mr. Pope had an interview with his competitor, at which both 
Stcele and Gay were preſent. Sir Richard took pains to reconcile 
them; but his benevolent purpoſe was defeated by the cold and 
relerved behaviour of Mr. Addiſon, who, in the moſt placid 
mauner, recapitulated many circumitances of their literary cor- 
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reſpondence, from the time of their firſt acquaintance, and re. 
minded Mr.Pope of his obligations to Sir Richard Steele and him- 
ſelf, for the occaſional correction of his verſes ; and, in ſhort, he 
expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a way, that Mr. Pope loſt his temper, 
and the diſpute ran ſo high, that they parted without any cere- 
mony on either fide. The indignation which our Author felt 
upon this occaſion, was aggravated by ſome other mean attempts 
of Mr. Addiſon to prejudice him in the publick opinion; and in 
the height of his reſentment he wrote a letter to his jealous rival, 
in which he informed him, that he was no ſtranger to his beha- 
viour ; which, however, he ſhould not imitate : that, on the con- 
trary, he would openly, and to his face, cenſure ſuch of his fail- 
ings as he thought reprehenſible ; whilit at the ſame time he would 
do juftice to his merits. As a proof of this diſpoſition towards 
him, he encloſed that famous character, which now appears in 
his “ Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” under the name of Atticus, and 
which is, perhaps, the fineſt piece of ſatire extant. This juſt and 
manly rebuke, conveyed in fo open and fpirited a manner, pro- 
duced a very good effect; for Mr. Addiſon, from this time to his 
death, which happened about three years after, always treated 

Mr. Pope with civility, and, as he believed, with juſtice. (// 
Beſides this covert attack from Mr. Addiſon, which was the 
moſt formidable, ſeveral other attempts were openly made 
to leſſen the merit of Mr. Pope's tranſlation. Dennis, Gil. 
don, Welſted, Theobalds, and others, roſe up againſt it in all 
the rage of criticiſm. Conſcious, however, as it ſhould ſeem, 
that their ſingle efforts were too weak to check our Author's grow- 
ing reputation, ſeveral of them Ju their forces ; and their 
— 1 malice at length produced a wretched piece of criticiſm 
called“ The Popiad.” (g, Mr. Pope very wiſely diſdained to 
vindicate 


(f) Avre's Life of Pope. Ruff- 
hcad's Notes on the Prologue to the 
Satires, Vol. IV. 

That unwarraatable behaviour of 
Mr. Addiſon, which our Author 
ſo warmly reſented, is thus ac- 
counted for, by the learned Editor 
of Mr. Pope's Works :——* That 
* otherwiſe amiable perſon,” ſays 
he, being, by nature, timoreus 
© and ſuſpicious ; by education a 
* party-man ; and, by circumſtauces 
* of fortune, beſet with flatterers 
and pick-thanks; regarded Mr. 
Pope as his rival, ſet up by a con- 
* trary Faction, with views deſtruc- 
tive of publick liberty, and his 
* friends” reputation.'—Introduttory 
Remarks on the Prologue to the 
Satires. Pope's Works, Vol. IV. 

g) The works of theſe combined 


Criticks, together with themſelves, 
would have been long ago conſigned 
to oblivion, had not Mr. Pope taken 
a pleaſure in colledting the libels, 
as they appeared. Theſe he bound 
up in volumes of all ſizes, twelves, 
ottavos, quartos, and folios; to 
which he has prefixed this motto 
from Job: * Bchold, my defire is 
* that mine adverſary had written a 
* book. Surely I would take it 
* upon my ſhoulder, and bind it as 
© acrown to me.” As the produc- 
tions of. theſe lihellets were moſtly 
anonymous, our Author has to each 
libel affixed the name of the writer, 
with occaſional remarks, This por- 
tentous collection is {till in bring, 
and is intended for ſome publick 
library, whoſe ſearch is aſter cun* 
oſitics.— Ruff head. 
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vindicate his writings from the trivial and inſignificant objections 
of ſuch criticks as theſe. But it was not long before he had the 
misfortune to incur the diſpleaſure of one, whoſe ſex and learn- 
ing claimed a different treatment. — occaſion, in his pre- 
face, to ſpeak of Madame Dacier, our tranilator did not, it ſeems, 
mention her with that diſtinction which ſhe ſuppoſed to be due to 
her merit. This learned Lady, therefore, piqued at the diſre- 
ard with which ſhe thought herſelf treated, took occaſion to 
object to ſome of Mr. Pope's ſentiments reſpecting Homer, and 
likewiſe to defend herſelf againſt his criticiſm on a paſſage in her 
preface, where ſhe gives ancient manners the preterence above 
modern, Indeed, Mr. Pope does not appear to have paid that 
polite and generous attention to this fair Critick, which her ſex 
and merit demanded ; more eſpecially as he confeſſed, that he 
had received great aſſiſtance from her. He made her, however, 
all the amends in his power. He wrote her a very genteel and 
obliging letter, wherein he expreſſed his concern at having ſaid 
any thing to diſpleaſe ſo excellent a genius; and the Lady, in 
return, declared, with an amiable frankneſs, that ſhe ſhould wil- 
lingly forget all that had paſſed. The affair being thus amicably 
ſettled, theſe two celebrated tranſlators of Homer maintained, 
ever after, towards each other the molt perſect appearance of eſ- 

teem and regard. C 
Mr. Pope having now not only extended his fame, as a writer, 
but eſtabliſhed his fortune, by his work, found himtelf in a con. 
dition to draw nearer London, and to live more among his friends, 
Accordingly, having fold the little eſtate at Binfield, he bought a 
houſe at Twickenham, and removed to it, with his ſather and 
mother, before the expiration of the year 1715. This ke called 
one of the grand Eras of his days; and as he was highly pleaſed 
with his new ſituation, ſo he took great delight in improving it. 
The taſte which he diſplayed in theſe improvements was ſo ex- 
quiſite, that his ſeat ſoon became the general reſort of perſons of 
refined curioſity, One of the chief ornaments of this delightful 
place was the Grotto, which he has deſcribed in one of his letters, 
and celebrated in ſome verſes, of a peculiar caſt. He took great 
pleaſure in the improvement of this grotto; and the enlarging 
and adorning of it was the favourite amuſement of his decliaing 
years, He incruſted it with a great number of ores and minerals 
of the richeſt and rareſt kinds, and brought it to ſuch perfection, 
that it was become one of the molt elegant and romantick retire- 
ments that could any where be ſeen, It has likewite been re- 
marked, that, in the diſpoſition of the materials of this grotto, 
the beauty of our Author's poetical genius appears to as great 
advantage as in his beſt contrived poems. (i) 
| Mr, Pope's 


(5) Ruffhead's Life of Pope. Notes on that Letter, and on his 
(i) Rufthead's Life of Pope. Verſes. 


Pope's 14th Leiter to Mr, Blount, Mr. Pope was aſſiſted, in the 


beautilying 
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Mr. Pope's father ſurvived this removal to Twickenham only 
two years; dying ſuddenly, after a very healthy life, at the age of 
ſeventy-five. He was buried at Twickenham, by his ſon, who 
erected a monument to his memory, with an inſcription recording 
his innocence, probity, and piety. Ir has been already obſerved, 
that from the time of his retiring into the country, Mr. Pope's 
father lived wholly on the principal of his fortune, ſo that at his 
death there was but a ſmatl part of his ftock remaining. Being 
aware of the conſequences of his conduct in this reſpect, he had 
ſometimes recommended to his ſon, in his cariieit years, the ſtud 
of phyſick, as the beſt means of repairing that waſte of his ſub- 
ſtance, which his principles rendered unavoidable. But this muſt 
have been no more than a ſimple propoſal, ſince our Author him- 
ſelf aſſures us, that he broke no duty, nor diſobeyed any parent, 
in following the trade of a Poet; and his father had the ſatisfac- 
tion of living long enough to ſee his ſon, not only the object of 

ublick admiration, but in the way of making a genteel fortune 
by the exerciſe of his intellectual endowments. He had already 
acquired a conſiderable ſum, and he was by no means deficient in 
his endeavours to acquire more; inattention to this point being, 
in truth, no part of our Poet's character. With this view he — 
liſhed, in 1717, 4 Collection of all the Poetical Pieces he had writ- 


. ten ; and he proceeded in the ſame ſpirit to give a new edition of 
Skakeſpeare, which was publiſhed in 1721, but did not anſwer the - 


expectations of the publick. It has been obſerved likewiſe, that 
the edition fell below our Author's own expectations; and that he 
was ſo much offended, when he was found to have left any thing 
for others to do, that he paſt the latter part of his life in a ſtate 
of hoſtility with verbal criticiſm. He adorned this edition, 
however, with an excellent preface ; and it, as an Editor, he 
failed in doing juſtice to our great dramatick Poet, yet it mull 
be confeſſed, that he teſtified a due regard to his memory, by 

being 


beautifying of his gardens, and grot- 
to, by preſents of various kinds 
from ſeveral of his friends, procured 
from different parts of the globe. 
Even his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, (father of our 
preſent Sovereign) condeſcended to 


contribute towards embelliſhing our 


Author's retreat, by prelenting him 
with ſome urns and vaſes {or his 
garden, Nor was this the only 
mark of diſtinftion he received from 
that Prince. His Royal Highnels 
condeſcended likewiſe to do him the 
honour of a viſit : When Mr. Pope 
met him at the water-fhde, he ex- 
preſſed the ſenſe of the honour 


done him, in very proper terms, 
joined with the moſt dutiful pro- 
ſeſſions ol attachment. On which 
the Prince ſaid, It is very well; 
* but how ſhall we reconcile your 
* love to a Prince, with your bie- 
* felſed indilpoſition to Rings; 
* ſince Princes will be Kings n 
time? *© Sir,? replied Pope, 
* conſider Royalty under that no 
* and authorized type of the lion, 
© while he is young, and before hi, 
nails are grown, he may be ap- 
* proached, and careſſed with ſale; 
* aud pleaſure.“ — Sce Ruſtica: 
Life of Pope, P. 198, and 54. 
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being chiefly inſtrumental in the erection of his monument in 
Weſtminſter - Abbey ; for which, likewiſe, he wrote the inſcrip- 


tion. (4) 


While Mr. Pope was employed in tranſlating the Iliad, Mr. 
Fenton and Mr. Broome (two gentlemen, whoſe aſſiſtance he had 
occaſionally made uſe of in drawing up the notes apon that work) 
formed a deſign of tranſlating the Odyſley ; and having gone 
through ſeveral books, by the time our Author had finiſhed the 


Iliad, they deſired him to peruſe their papers. (/) 
Vol. VIII. 9. 3 C 


(+) Biograph. Britan. Ruffhead's 
Life of Pope. Dr. Sam. Johnſon's 
Preface to Shakeſpeare. 

{/) It appears by ſome letters in 
the“ Additions to Pope's Works, 
that Mr. Fenton was employed, at 
Cambridge, in procunng a tranſla- 
tron of the Greek notes of Euſta- 
thius; a ſervice in which Mr. Broome 
leems likewiſe to have been engaged. 


ELIIAU FENTON was deſ- 
cended from an ancient family, and 
was born at Shelton, near Newcaſ- 
te under the Line, in Staffordſhire, 
in the latter end of the reign of 
King Charles the Second. He was 
the youngeſt of twelve children, 
and was intended by his parents for 
the Church. With this view he 
was ſent to Jeſus College iu Cam- 
bridge, where he profecuted his 
ſtudics, with remarkable diligence, 
for ſome years; but his conkcience 
not permitting him to comply with 
the lately eſtabliſhed government, 
he was unfortunately diſqualified 
lor entering into that way of lite for 
which he was deſigned, and to which 
he was peculiarly adapted by his 
ſedate and pious diſpoſition. 

Uuder this incapacity, he leſt the 
Univerſity, without taking a degree; 
aud was thortly alter recommended 
tv Charles Earl cf Orrery, who 
made him his Secretary, and took 
him in his - retinue to Flanders, 
where he continued in that employ- 
ment till his Lordthip's return home 
in the year 1705; when, being dil- 
milled, he gladly accepted the offer 
of the free ſchuol at Sevenoak, in 
Kent ; which, after ſome time, he 
brought into a very flouriſhing con- 
tion. This fituation was parti- 


Mr. Pope 
complied 


culaly azreeable to him, as it was 
not far from Londen; fo that, hav- 
ing provided an Ufher to take care 
of the ſcholars ia his abſence, he 
had it in his power to pay a viſit 
once a week to his friends and bro- 
ther Poets in the capital. Thus he 
paſſed his days very much to his 
ſatisfaction, till the year 1710, when 
he was prevailed upon, by the ſoli- 
citations and warm promiſes of 
Lord Bolingbroke, to quit the 
drudgery (as it was called) of a 
{chool, and to aſpire to lome ation 
more worthy of his talents. 

Mr. Fenton was no ways formed, 
either by nature or inclination, fur 
a Court; and he now attended it 
in gay clothes, and with an aching 
heart. His diſtreſs was aggravated 
by the ſituation of his tnances ; for 
ne had contra*icd debts, which were 
continually increaſing, till th. tall of 
his patron ; an event which happened 
before his Lordſhip had made ai 
proces for his dependent, who must 

ave ſunk, irrecoverably, under the 

troke, had he not been mindiul to 
employ, in the cultivation of his 
literary talenis, every lerfure hogr 
that he could ſteal from his atien- 
dance at Court. Tis proved a 
reſource. The Earl of Oxtord, who 
had conſlantly treated him w:th 
reſpect, ſtill looked upon him with 
a favourable eye, and eacouraged 
him to collect kis poems into a ve- 
lume, and publiſh them; which he 
did accordingly, in the year 1717, 
having prelixed to his collection a 
dedication in verſe to his Lordlhip's 
granddaughter, Lady Margaret Cu- 
vendiſh Harley, then an 2utant. In 
the mean time, likewiſe, his old 
patron, the Earl of Orrery, had 
placed 
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complied with their requeſt ; acquainting them, at the ſame time, 
that he himſelf intended to tranſlate the Odyſſey, and had al- 
ready made a conſiderable progreſs in that work ; but that, as he 
was deſirous of bringing it to a ſpeedy concluſion, he ä if 

ey 


placed his ſon, who was very young, 
under the tuition of our Poet. This 
noble pupil. who became fo emi— 
nent in the literary world, main 
rained, in his riper years, the moſt 
affe ctionate correſpondence with his 

receptor. In a letter to one of his 
1 written many years after 
the death of our Author, he thus 
expreſſed himſelt: Mr. Fenton 
* was my tutor; he tanght me to 
* read Engliſh, and attended me 
through the Latin tongue from the 
age of ſeven to thirteen. When 
© I became a man, a conſtant and 
g ire> friendſhip ſubſiſted between 
3 

I: wes not long before another 
very flattering proſpect was opened 
to Mr. Fenton, by mcans of his 
acquaintance with Mr, Pope. It 
happened that Mr. Craggs, who was 
made Secretary of State about this 
time, had been much neglected in 
his education ; and as he was a man 
of parts, he ſoon found that an ac- 
quaintance with polite learning was 
a very neceſſary accompliſhment, 
Being therefore determined to ſup- 

ly his deficiency in the beſt manner 
— could. he had deſited Mr. Pope 
to find out for him ſome ingenious 
ſcholar, whom he propoſed to take 
into his family, that he might ac- 
quite a taſle of literature, by his 
converſation and inſtructtiun. Mr. 
Pope accordingly recommended Mr. 
Fenton; and the Secretary, who 
had the good ſenſe and candour to 
make nv Objection to him, on ac- 
count of his being a Nonjuror, took 
him into his houſe, and treated him 
as a lriend and companion, In this 
agreeable way our Author lived for 
ſome time with that amiable Stateſ 
man, who would certainly bave pro- 
vided for him entirely to his ſatis- 
faction, had he not been ſuddenly 
ſnatched away by the {mall-pox, in 
February, 1720, in the 35th ycar of 
his age. 


This unfortunate event put an 
end to Mr. Fenton's hopes ; and he 
was obliged to have recourſe to his 
pen, to'extricate himſelf from the 
difficulties of his fituation. He 
had amongſt his papers ſome ſketches 
of a Tragedy, which he had firuck 
out at his leiſure hours, and he now 
reſolved to exert all his powers in 
completing the deſign ; but finding 
himſelf not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the ſtage for this purpoſe, he 
applicd to his friend, Mr. Southerne, 
who, the better to aſſiſt him with 
all neceſſary advice and inſtruftion, 
took him into his family, where he 
continued till his play was brought 
upon the ſtage, in the year 172g. 
The Tragedy was called“ Mariamne, 
and was printed in the fame year, 
It was warmly patronized by — 
Gower, whoſe ſeat at Trentham 
lies near Newcaſtle, where our 
Poet's elder brother lived in a very 
re ſpectable manner, 1 by his 
profeſſion in the law, raiſed the pa- 
ternal eſtate to a thouſand pounds a 
year. Mr. Fenton always kept up 
the moſt friendly correſpondence 
with his brother, aud — 1 
vilits to Newcallle; and he now 
experienced the benefit of Lord 
Gower's acquaintaace ; for under 
his Lordſhip's patronage his play 
met with ſuch ſucceſs, that it did 
not put into the Author's pocket 
much leſs than a thouſand pounds, 
This ſucceſs was particularly ac- 
ceptable, as it gave our Poet an 
opportuaity of diſcharging the debts 
he had contratted ; and by that 
means rellored his peace of mind. 
The ſum vas ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe, but the amount of his debts 
was almoſt equal to it; ſo that h 
proſpett was ſtill gloomy, It was 
not long, however, betore better cas 
began to dawn; for, at the recom* 
mentation of his friend Mr. Pope, 
he was invited by Lady Trumbul, 
relict of Sir William, to undettate 
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they approved of it, make uſe of what they had tranſlated. 
This propoſal they very readil y reed to; and their tranflation 


* 
] 1 


was accordingly incorporated 


h his own. Mr. Pop? gave Mr. 


Broome the ſum of five hvndred pounds ſor what be had done, 
and preſented him with all thoſ: books fo» which his own in- 
tereſt could procure him ſubſcribers, to the value of one hundred 


3e 


the care of her ſon's education. 
This brought him to Eaſtha ſtead, 
where he continued till he had pre- 
pared his pupil lor the Uuiverſity; 
whom he then attended as © wrivate 
tutor to Trimty-H-V, ia Cambridge. 
Duriag this attendence, he employ- 
ed ſome of his time ia traaſſeting 
the Odyſſey, ia conju Hor with 
Mr. Broome, and ia reodering 
other literary ſervices to Mr. Pope. 
r. Fenion's behaviour gave ſuch 
entice ſasisfction to Lady Tru n- 
bull, that aiter the death of ber 
fon, who died at an immature gage, 
the retained him in her family, a d 
mate him a kind of fupcrivicade tt 
of her affoirs, Nothivg could be 
more wucceptable to hir thai this 
ſhigationg as it placed him in fal 
poſleitrun of tharr-tircd trogquillity, 
which had always becn the favourite 
object of bi; wishes; and at the 
ſane time afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of making occaſional excur- 
ſio is to London, and there evjoying 
the company and converſation Oi 
his poctical friends. It wos ia ove 
of theſe meetings that he was te- 
uclted to draw np fome notes on 
Vallers Poems, in ord<r to recom- 
mend an elegant and exenhve edi- 
tioa of that Authol's works. With 


mere: 


this requeſt he wil iggly complicd ; 
and the edition was publiſhed in 
1729, in quarto. Tis was nis laſt 
per.ormance in the lucraiy way 
21d he did not long Crrvive it. In 
his letter days he bad frequent fits 
of ie gout, of which diſcaſe he 
died, at Eaſthainſtead, on the 13th 
of July, 1729, od was buried in 
that parith-ch'rch. The modeſt 
de erected to his memory is in- 
ſcribed with 21 evitayh written by 
Mr. P pe, who always prob ſſed the 
rcateſi re a:d or his inge ius and 
worthy friend; and who thus ex- 
piilles brofelF in a letter to Mr. 
Gay: [I he juſt received the 
news of tie death of a friend, 
* wiom I leemed almoſt as many 
© Vears as vou; poor Fenton! He 
diet at Eaſthamſtead, of indo- 
* leice and inattivity.! It ought 
not, however, to be concealed, that 
the t2cerity of Mr. Pope's friend - 
ſhio, in ius cale, has been queſ- 
tionad. Mr, Fenton bas told me,“ 
{:ys Lord Orrery, * that he thought 
Pope Iarcd him raore than he 
loved him: He had n opinion 
ot Pope's heart, and dectored him, 
ia the words of Bichop Auer- 
bury, © Mens curva in Corpore. 
% cutvo. “* The ſame noble per- 
ſong 


« 
c 
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As the reader, who recolle&s the ſtyle of Biſhop Atterbury's epiſtolary cor- 
reſpondence with Mr, Pope, vy well be ſurpriſed at his Lordſhip's charatter of 
his friend, as drawn in theſe few words, it may not be improper to add the 
following oblervations on this matter ;—* Theſe words,” it has been remarked, 
* m:ght, perhaps, relate only to Pope's © crooked” way of thinking in regard 
* to reli-1on, which the Biſhop would tain have ſet right, For, ſuppoſiug them to 


t 
! 


* 1nt-nd a more general cenſure of our Poet's manucrs, how is it to be recauciled 
with thoſe proteilions, in Atterbury's letters, ot loving him as well as eſtecm - 


ing im; of having loved and valucd him over vuce he knew him, &c. 

I an{werto this, it has been faid, that this 1at-rpretation might be admitted, 
m Ateibury, ia every other reſpett, had been unttorm and conhitent. But as we 
know what he profciled, and how he acted, in publick lite, contradictions in his 


Private character may alſo be expect / d. 


Sec letters by John Hughes, Ely; aud others, publiſhed by Mr. Duncombe, 
Vol. III. Lett, 2g. 
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more: It has likewiſe been ſaid, that he gave Mr. Fenton three hun- 
dred pounds for his part of the tranſlation; Cn ſo that when it 


- was imputed to him, ſome years afterwards, that he ſold the labours 


of others under his own name, he well obſerved, that it ſhould 
have been added,“ he had firſt bought them.” But this impu- 
tation was a mere calumny ; for, in his printed propoſals for the 
Odyfley, our Author took occaſion to declare, that the future 
benefit of that propoſal was not ſolely for his own uſe, but for 
that of two of his Fiends, who had aſſiſted him in the work. He 
printed this tranſlation likewiſe by ſubſcription ; and when the 
ſubſcription books were completed, he ſold the copy to Mr. Lin- 
tott on the ſame conditions with the Iliad, excepting that, inſtead 
of twelve, he had only fix hundred pounds, in money. He alfo 
obtained a patent for Mr. Lintott's ſole printing this tranſlation 
for fourteen years, as he had done before with reſpect to the 


Iliad; but the ſale of this work not anſwering the expectations 


ſon, who was indebted for the firſt 
Part of his education to our Author, 
having given a ſimilar account of 
his death, has borne the moſt ho- 
nourable and affectionate teſtimony 
to his virtues, * Poor Fenton,” ſays 
his Lordſhip, was one of the 
* worthieſt and modeſteſt men that 
* ever belonged to the Court of 
* Apollo. Tears ariſe when I think 
* of him, though he has been dead 
* above twenty years.? 

* Mr. Fenton,” ſays the Author 
of an Eſſay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope, was an ele- 
* gant {cholar, and had an exquiſite 
taſte. The books he tranſlated 
for Pope in the Odyſſey, are ſu- 
perior to Broome's, In his Mil- 
cellanies are many pieces worthy 
notice. His Tragedy of Mari- 
amne has undoubtedly merit, 
though the diction be too figura- 
tive and ornamental; it does, in- 
deed, ſuperabound in the richeſt 
* poetick images: except this may 
be palliated by urging, that it 
ſuits the charafters of Oriental 
Heroes, to talk in fo high a ſtrain, 
and to ule lach a luxuriance of 
* metaphors.'—Such is this writer's 
eſtimate of the literary accompliſh» 
ments and poetical talents of Mr. 
Fenton. But theſe were not his 
higheſt praiſe. So amiable was his 
character, that the Author of the 
Ramblcy has expreſſed a wilk to ice 


- 
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it fully diſplayed. for the advantage 
of poſterity, If he did not ſtand 
in the firſt rank of genius,“ favs 
this illuſtrious Moraliſt, he may 
claim a place in the ſecond ; and, 
* whatever criticiſm may objett to 
* his writings, cenſure could find 
© very little to blame in his liſe.“ 

Beſides the edition of Waller, 
Mr. Fenton, while he lived with 
Lady Trumbull, publiſhed an edi- 
tion of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, in 
8vo. to which he prefixed an Ac- 
count of the Author's Life, and 
added a few ſhort but uſeful notes. 
This edition was well received; 
and the book has been reprinted in 
the ſame form ſeveral times, ſince 
Mr. Fenton's deceaſe. 

72 Britan. Ruffhead's 
Life of Pope. Dr. Johnſon's Dil- 
ſertation on Pope's Epitaphs. Let» 
ters by eminent Perfons, publiſhed 
by Mr. Duncombe, Vol. 1. 
Letter 953. 

(n) This is aſſerted by the Author of 
an Eſſay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope : But Lord Orrery affirms, 
that this aſſertion is far from being 
true. Mr. Fenton, ſays his Lord- 
ſhip, * tranſlated double the number 
* of books in he Odyſſey" that 
Pope has owned, His reward was 
© a trifle; an errant trifle." 

Sce Letters by eminent rſony 
3 by Mr. Du Peube, 

uh II, Lett. 95. 
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that had been formed from the ſucceſs of the Iliad, there aroſe 
a diſpute between the bookſeller and the tranſlator, in conſe- 
quence of which, Mr. Lintott not only railed himſelf, but printed 
the railings of others againſt our Author ; and for his reward, he 
was brought forward in the Dunciad, where we ſee him matched 
in a race againſt Curl, 

The tranſlation of the Odyſſey being finiſhed in the year 1725, 
Mr. Pope was employed, the following year, in printing ſeveral 
volumes of Miſcellanies, in concert with Swift and Arbuthnot. 
It was about this time that he had a narrow eſcape from an acci- 
dent which endangered his life. As he was returning home in a 
friend's chariot, on paſling a bridge, the carriage happened to be 
overturned, and thrown with the horſes into the river : The 
glaſſes were up, and he not able to break them; ſo that he was 
in immediate danger of drowning, when the poſtilion, who had 
Juſt recovered himſelf, came to his relief, broke the glaſs which 
was uppermoſt, took him out, and carried him to the bank ; but 
a fragment of the broken glaſs cut one of his hands in ſuch a 
manner, that he loſt the uſe of two of his fingers. (=) 

Our Poet had now effectually eſtabliſhed his fortune; and, be- 
ſides that, he had obtained what, in his own opinion, is the hap- 
pieſt end of life, the eſteem and friendſhip of valuable men ; The 
next felicity, he declares, was to get rid of fools and ſcoundrels. 
His excellent talents had raiſed a ſwarm of theſe, who endea- 
voured at once to depreciate his literary merit, and to aſperſe his 
moral character. He bore their impotent attacks for a long time 
with a filence and compoſure which enabled him to avail himſelf of 
their moſt virulent remarks, and to turn their malicious dee mation 
to his own account. To ſave himſelf the trouble of paying too 
particular an attention to each of his unworthy adverſaries, he 
reſolved to group them all into one piece, called © The Dun- 
* ciad ;* which he had long meditated, and which was firſt pub- 
iſhed in the year 1727. The firſt ſketch of this piece was ſnatched 
from the fire by Dean Swift, who perſuaded his friend to go on 
with it; and to him, therefore, it was inſcribed. But what for- 
warded the publication of the Dunciad, was the Treatiſe of 
the Bathos, or Art of Sinking in Poetry,” publiſhed in the 
Miſcellanies before-mentioned, In this Treatiſe was a chapter 

| wherein 


„) It is remarkable, that, many * miſſed the fide of the boat, ſhe 
years after this, Mr. Pope was a» * fell into the water, and pulled 
Fan in imminent danger of being Mr, Pope after her; the boat 
Gowned, The ſtory is thus related * flipped away, and they were im- 
in 2 letter to Dean Swift from one * mediatc)y out of their depth, aud 
o tus correſpondents in England, it was with ſome difficulty they 
ated Sept. 2, 1736. * I ſuppoſe * were ſaved, The young Lady's 
%u may have heard of Mr. Pope's * name is Talbot; ſhe is as remarks 

«c:dent, which had like to have * able for being a handſome woman, 
| proved a very fatal one: He was as Mr, Pope is for wit.'—Swift's 
, \£aing a young lady into a boat Letters, by Hawkeſworth, Vol, III. 

wm his own flays; her foot Lett, 256, 
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wherein the different ſpecies of bad writers were ranged in claſſes, 
with initial letters of names prefixed. Theſe letters were, for 
the moſt part, ſet at random, to occafion what they did occaſion, 
the ſuſpicion of bad and jealous writers; and ſuch was the num- 
ber of Poets eminent in the art here treated of, that ſome or other 
took every letter to him elf. In ſhort, the whole mob of writers 
fell into ſo violent a rage, that, for half a year or more after the 
publication of this Treatiſe, the common news- papers were filled 
with the molt abuſive falſnoods and ſcurrilities they could poſſibly 
deviſe. This afforded our Author a fair opportunity of doin 


Juſtice to himſelf, by detecting and dragging into light theſe | 


baſe traducers of his character ; ſince to invalidate the calumny, it | 
was ſufficient to ſhew from how contemptible an origin it ſprung. 
This it was which gave birth to the Dunciad ;” and Mr. Pope 
thought it a ſingular happineſs, that, by the late outrageous abuſe 
which had been directed againſt kimſelf, he had acquired ſuch a 
peculiar right over the names of his calumniators, as was neceſſary { 


to his purpoſe. (0) ; R 
As ſoon as the firſt edition of The Dunciad” appeared in 5 
Ireland, the Dean of St. Patrick's peruſed it with great attention, 1 


and, at the Author's requeſt, wrote ſome excellent notes, which, 
with other hints for its improvement, were gratefully accepted; 
ſo that in the following year, 1728, it Made its appearance at Lon- 


don, in a new and more pompous form. This edition was pre- na 
ſented to the King and Queen, by Sir Robert Walpole, who, fo 
probably, at this time, (if we may judge from a hint in one of al! 
our Author's letters to Dean Swift) offered to procure Mr. Pope E. 
a penſion; which he refuſed with the ſame noble ſpirit that he — 
had formerly ſhewn on occaſion of a ſimilar offer from the Earl of dif 
Halifax. His friend, Mr. Craggs, too, when he came into the ſul 
Miniſtry, aſſured him, in all the warmth of friendſhip, that a and 

nſion of three hundred pounds a year waited his acceptance; 7 
W our Poet, without heſitation, declined this inviting oſter, Mr, 4m 
Craggs preſed it more than once, urging to him, at tae ſame a 
time, how convenient the uſe of a coach would be to a perſon of Our 
his tender frame: But even this temptation was ineffectual; and It h 
he conſtantiy declined all offers of this nature, with a ſleadineſs . n 
which docs honour to his character. He was determined to keep * 
clear of all intereſted attachment to a party; for (as he himielt W ut 
expreſles it) he never thought himſelf ſo warm in any party's writ 
cauſe as to deſerve their money, and therefore he would never ' * 


accept it. To live in a ſtate of liberal independence was che ob- 
ject of his laudable ambition; and we find kim, upon a proper 
occaſion, aſſumiag the honeſt praiſe of having attained his end. 
He was truly, as he ſays of himſelf, 
„ Unplac'd, unpention'd, no man's heir, or ſlave;“ 1 
| an 


(% Rulthcad's Life of Pope, and the Appendix, No. 1. Appendix © 
the Dunciad, No, 1. 8vo. Edit, | 
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and he had juſt cauſe to exult in the reflection. His ſpirit abhor- 
red the thought of a dependent ſlate, and his prudence placed 
him above the neceſſity of ſubmitting to it. He wiſely obſerved, 
that wealth was the pledge of independency, and with this view 
he was careful to ſecure and improve the fortune he had acquired ; 
which he did, in one inſtance, by the purchaſe of an annuity of 
an hundred pounds a year, including the life of his mother, 
whoſe happineſs he always conſulted, with the moſt tender con- 
cern. 

The publication of the Dunciad, in its improved ſtate, com- 
pleted our Author's victory over the whole tribe of his adverſaries. 
This poem has been generally admired, and eſteemed an excel- 
lent model for ſatirical compoſition; but the ſatire being confined 
and perſonal, ſome of its moſt capital excellencies are now but 
faintly reliſhed. It is to be regretted, therefore, that ſo much 
good ſenſe and excellent morality thould be intermixed with a 
latire ſo tranſient. Many of the perſons here ſtigmatized were 
ſo inſignificant, that their names would not have been known to 
the publick, had they not found a place in this work ; and as the 
memory of his Dunces paſſes away, our Author's performance 
will become in a great degree unintereſting. (v 

Mr. Pope 


(p) The Dunciad conſiſted origi- 
nally of three books only. The 
fourth book was added, many years 
aſter, at the inſtance of the learned 
Editor of Mr. Pope's works, who 
reminded the Author, that it was a 


ended in, FREE - THINKING; 
and this plan is condutted through- 
out with the true {pirit of indig- 
nant ſatire, aud with the molt 
glorious and laudable defign, 
which can animate a great genus, 
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pity ſo fine a poem thould remain 
iſeraced by the mcanaeſs of its 
ſubject ; and that he ought to raiſe 
and ennoble it by pointing his ſatire 
againſt minute Philoſophers and 
Frec-thinkers. This fourth book 
has beeu eſtee med by ſome the moſt 
ludied and highly fimithed of all 
our Author's poems; but by others 
it has been deſcribed as obſcure ; 
*a name,* ſays Mr. Rulfnead, 
" which, in excels of modeliv, the 
* reader gives to What he does not 
* underſtand, * But,” favs the fame 
writer, * this book is replete with 
* beauties. There is ſcarce a line 
but is fraught with good ſenſe, 
* keen ſatire, and excellent mora- 
lity, embelliſhed with ail the 
ornaments of poctry ; and, upon 
the whole, it v.ay be eſteemed as 
one of the c:oiceſt C our Au- 
thor's compoſitions. The plan of 
it was artfully contrived to ſhew 
that the defects of a faſhionable 
education naturally led to, and 
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© That ot advancing the ends of 
* Victue and Religion.“ This fourth 
book was writ priaced ſeparately, 
in 1742; but 1 the following year 
the whole poem came out together, 
as a ſpecimeu of a more correct 
edition of our Author's works. It 
is of the ſeparate edition of the 
fourth book that the celebrated 
Mr. Gray has given his opinion in 
theſe words: As to the Dunciad, 
* it is greatly admired : The Genit 
* of operas and schools, with cheir 
attendants, the picas of the Vir- 
tuol's and Floris, and the yawn 
ot dullneſs in the end, are as ſine 
as any thing he has written. The 
Mctaphyficians part is to me the 
worlt; and here and there a few 
ilexprellodh lines, and fome hardl 

intelſi gibs. See Ralthead's Lite 
of Pope, Pope's Letteis to Mr. 
Warburton. Maſou's Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Mr. Giay, 
P. 123. 40. Edit. 1775. 
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Mr, Pope having thus got rid of his ſcribbling antagoniſts, and 
being in poſſeſſion of an independent fortune, was now at liberty 


to follow the true bent of his genius. In this diſpoſition he was 


induced, by the advice of Lord Bolingbroke, to turn his pen to 
ſubjects of morality; and accordingly we find him, in the year 
1729, adopting the aſſiſtance of that noble friend, and engaged 
in the compoſition of his Eſſay on Man.” This work was fo 
happily adapted to his moral caſt of mind, that he even com- 


| hap of its being too eaſy, as we learn from a letter, addreſſed 


y Lord Bolingbroke to Dean Swift ; wherein bis Lordſhip, ſpeak. 


ing of Mr. Pope, ſays, Bid him talk to you of the work he 


is about: It is a fine one, and will be in his hands an original, 
His ſole complaint is, that he finds it too eaſy in the execution. 
This flatters his lazineſs. It flatters my judgment; who al. 
« ways thought that, univerſal as his talents are, this is emi- 
«« nently and peculiarly his, above all the writers I know, living 
or dead: | do not except Horace,” Mr. Pope tells the Dean, 
in the next letter what this work was. The work Lord Boling- 
broke ſpeaks of with ſuch abundant partiality,” ſays he, 1s 
a ſyitem of ethics in the Horatian way.” With what view it 
was compoſed, and what, in the Author's own eſtimation, was its 
natural tendency, we may ſee from this paſſage, in another letter 
to the Dean: I am juſt now writing, (or rather planning) a book 
«« to bring mankind to look upon this life with comfort and plea- 
« ſure, and put morality in good humour.” (4 } 

It is certain that Mr. Pope has permitted Lord Bolingbroke to 
be conſidered by the publick as his Philoſopher and Guide; and 
it is ſaid, that in their converſations reſpecting the impious com- 
plaints againſt Providence, on account of the unequal diſtribution 
of things, natural and moral, in the preſent ſyſtem, they agreed, 
that ſuch complaints were moſt commodiouſly anſwered on the 
Platonick principle of THE BEST ; which ſpeculations were the 
ground-work of this celebrated Eſſay. It has, however, been 
{uppoſed, that, upon this occaſion, Mr. Pope received the leſſons 
of his philoſophical friend with too implicit a confidence; or that 
his Lordſhip put more into his head than he was able perfectly 
to comprehend. But it is alſo ſaid, that Lord Bolingbroke con- 
cealed his true principles from our Author, who was not aware 
of the application his Lordſhip intended one day to make of this 
maxim, in which they both agreed, that auhatever is, is right. 
„The Poet,” ſays Mr. Ruffhead, e directs this maxim againk 
*« Atheilts and Libertines, in ſupport of religion, properly 10 
called; the Philoſopher, againſt Divines, in ſupport of re- 
„ ligion, improperly ſo called, namely, Naturali/m.”” * But,” 
continues this writer, though his Lordſhip thought fit, at that 


* time, to keep his principles ſecret from his friend, as Ja wha 


) Letters to and from Dean Swift, Pope's Works, Vol. IX. 
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t from the publick; yet, after the prodigious ſucceſs of the 
„ Effay on Man, he ungenerovſly uſed to make the Poet the fre- 
«© quent topic of ridicule, among their common acquaintance, 
as a man who underſtood nothing of his own principles, nor 
« ſaw to what they naturally led.” /-) 

This Poem was generally admired and greatly celebrated, both 


at home and — and being. tranſlated into French by M. Reſ- 


nel, this tranſlation afforded a Swiſs Profeſſor an opportunity of 
writing a formal criticiſm upon it, in which he accuſed the Au- 
thor of Naturaliſm and Spinoziſm. Theſe remarks of M. de 
Crouſaz fell, by accident, into the hands of the learned Author 
of““ The Divine Legation of Moſes,” who was induced to write 
a defence of the firſt epiſtle ; which being well received, he ap- 
plied himſelf to defend the reſt, upon the ſame principles of na- 
tural and revealed religion, againſt the blundering miſrepreſenta- 
tions of the Swiſs Philoſopher, and of the F — Tranſlator, by 
whom M. de Crouſaz had been frequently miſled. The whole of 
this Commentary was highly approved by Mr. Pope, to whoſe 
acquaintance. the Commentator was now introduced. , Our 
Author embraced the ſenſe which it gave to his Eſſay, with the 
utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction, and acknowledged his obligations 
to the learned Commentator in the ſtrongeſt terms. In one of his 
letters to him, upon this occaſion, he thus expreſſes himſelf :— 
* You have made my ſyſtem as clear as I ought to have done, and 
could not. It is indeed the fame ſyſtem as mine, bat illuſtrated 
with a ray of your own, I am ſure I like it better than I did 
before, and ſo will every man elſe. I know I meant juſt what 
*« you explain, but I did not explain my own meaning ſo well as 
“you. You underſtand me as well as I do myſelf, but you ex- 
i preſs me better than I could expreſs myſelf.” Ihe poem being, 
by this defence, put upon the fide of religion, and the Pupil of 
Lord Bolingbroke reaſoned, as it were, out of his Lordſhip's 

Vor. VIII. 9. 3 D hands, 


7) Ruffhead's Life of Pope. 

(s) The ill flate of Mr. Pope's 
health had frequently drawn him to 
Bath, where the excellent Mr. 
Allen, of Widcombe, ncar that 
city, contracted an intimate friend- 
ſhip with him. It was in conle- 
quence of this friendſhip, that Mr, 
Yope became acquainted with his 
Commentator, Mr. (now Dr.) War- 
burton, Biſhop of Glouceſter, who 
then lived at Widcombe, and who 
miutied a relation of Mr. Allen.— 
this learned perſon himſelf tells us, 
wat he had written the Commen- 
tary before he bad the happineſs of 
Mr. Pope's acquaintance. 

It is matctial to o' ſerve,” ſays 
r. RufEbcad, ** that it was the 


publication of Mr, Pope's letters, 
which firſt endcared him to Mr. 
Allen. Though he had long been 
acquainted with our Poet, and Ab- 
MIRED him for the excellence of 
his genius, yet the aſperity of his 
{atirical pieces was ſo repugnant to 
the ſofineſs and ſuavity of that 
worthy man's d:{poſition, that it in 
{ome degree citranged him from his 
intimacy, But no ſooner had he 
read our Author's letters, than he 
LOVED him for the goodnels and 
virtues of his heart; and ever aſter 
entertained the moit cordial affec- 
tion for him.” -—— Life of Pope, 
P. 406. Biograf h. Britan, Appen- 
dix to the Dunciad. 
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hands, a ſecond edition of this celebrated performance was pub- 


liſhed in the year 1740, with the Commentary, and with the ad- 
dition of a great number of the beſt and moſt ſublime lines, which 
had been ftruck out of the manuſcript, but were now reſtored at 
the inſtance of the Commentator, and which no longer left the 
Poet's religious ſentiments equivocal. But, indeed, if theſe ſenti- 
ments had been ſo left, in any particular 2 es of the poem, 
the ſtanzas ſubjoined to it, entitled, The Univerſal Prayer,” 
might well have obviated all injurious ſuſpicions on that head; 
with which view theſe ſtanzas were compoſed : For as this Prayer 
may be conſidered as a ſhort comment on the Eſſay,” ſo it was 
defirnied to ſhew that the author's ſyſtem was founded in free-will, 
and terminated in piety ; and that the Firſt Cauſe was as well the 
Lord and Governor of the univerſe as the Creator of it. Cf 
The «© Eſſay on Man” was intended to have been compriſed 
in Four Books ; of which the Author has | ga us the Firſt, un- 
der that title, in four epiſtles. The Second was to have conſiſted 
of the ſame number of epiſtles; and, taking up again the ſubje& 
of the firſt and ſecond epiſtles of the firſt book, was to have 
treated of Man, in his intellectual capacity at large. 'The Third, 


e) Ruffhead's Life of Pope. 
Notes on the Univerſal Prayer. 

Beſides this Commentary on the 
Eſſay on Man,” the ſame learned 
writer compoled a Commentary on 
the ** Efſay on Criticiſm ;” con- 
cerning both which compoſitions 
the ſollowing remarks have been 
made by a gentleman, who was in- 
tiwately acquainted with Mr. Pope. 
* Watburtoi?s diſcovering “ the 


. * regularity” of Pope's Eſſay on 


* Criticiſm, and © the whole 
* ſcheme” of his Ellay on Mau, 
favs Mr. Richardſon, * I happen to 
K x 0 to be there abfurd refine- 
' ment in creating conformities 
and that, from Pope himſelf, 
though be thought fit to adopt 
them afterwards.: He, when often 
ipcaking of it, before he fo much 
as knew Warturton) {poke of it 
a always as av *© irregular collec- 
tion of thoughts, . 20s þ toge · 
« ther as they offered theinſelves, 
as Horace's Arc of Pouctry was,” 
* he laid, © and written in unita- 
„ tion of that irregularity,” which 
© he even admired, and ſaid was 
beautiful.“ 
* As lor us Effay on Man,“ con- 
tinucs the fame writer, © as | was 
ul to the whole conduct ai 


. £6 oy > * - 


Ul 


© it in writing, and actually have 
© his original MSS. for it, from the 
© firſt fcratches of the four books, 
to the ſeveral finiſhed copies, (ot 
© his own neat and elegant writing 
© theſe laſt) all which, with the 
MS. of his Efſay on Cruiciſm, 
and ſeveral of his other works, he 
* gave me himſelf, for the pains [ 
* took in collating the — with 
© rhe printed editions, at his te- 
* queſt, on my having propoſcd to 
him the.“ making an edition of 
« his works in the manner of Boi— 
© lean; as to this nobleſt of his 
* works, I KNOW that he ever 
© dreamed of the ſcheme he after- 
* wards adopted, perhaps for good 
reaſons, for he had taken terrout 
about the Clergy, and Warburton 
himſelf, at the general alarm ot 
its fataliſm, and derſtical tendency, 
of which, however, we talk 
with him (my father and I) fre- 
quently at Twickenham, without 
his appearing to underſtand it 
otherwiſe, or ever thinking to al- 
ter thoſe paſſages, which we ſuz- 
© gelted as what might ſeem the 
$ molt excepaionable.” — Richaro- 
fonianx. By Jonathan Richardlon, 


jun. Eſq; Vol, I. P. 26g. Edit. 17/0 
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in like manner, was to have re-aſſumed the ſubject of the third 
epiſtle of the firſt book, which treats of man in his ſocial, politi- 
cal, and religious capacity. The Fourth and laſt book was to 
have purſued the ſubject of the fourth epiſtle of the firſt book, and 
to have treated of ethics, or practical morality. Of this fourth 
book, the“ Moral Eſſays“ of our Author, “ in four Epiſtles,” 
are detached portions; the firſt two, On the Characters of Men, 
and of Women,” being the introductory part. The ſcheme of 
all this had been maturely digeſted, and communicated to Lord 
Bolingbroke, Dr. Swift, and one or two more; and it was in- 
tended for the only work of our Poet's riper years; but, partly 
through ill health, partly through diſcouragements from the de- 
pravity of the times, and partly on prudential and other con- 
ſiderations, it was interrupted, poſtponed, and at laſt in a man- 
ner laid aſide. Cu 

The“ Moral Eſſays“ were publiſhed ſeparately ; and the pub- 
lication of them occalioned a violent outcry agaiaſt the Author, 
The fourth epiſtle, in particular, addreſſed to Lord Burlington, 
gave great oftence. The character of Timon, there drawn, could 
not, it was remarked, beeaſily miſtaken ; and it is ſaid, that the 
Duke of Chandois wrote to our Poct in ſuch a manner as made 
him ſenſible, that he ought to have confined himſelf to a fiftitious 
character. Mr. Pope, we are told, began to wiſh he had not car- 
ried the matter ſo far; but there was no receding. All that could 
now be done, was to palliate the affair, and, as far as poſlible, to 
remove the imputation. I'his was attempted in a letter from Mr. 
Cleland to Mr, Gay: But this letter did not fatisfy. C In the 
mean while, however, the Epiſtle ſold ſo rapidly, that it ſoon 
paſſed through the preſs a third time ; and the Author took that 


opportunity of addreiling a letter to Lord Burlington, wherein 


kzvivg oblerved, that the clamour raiſed about his Epiſtle could 
not give him ſo much pain, as he received pleaſure in ſeeing the 
general zeal of the world in the cauſe of a great man who is be- 
neficent, and the particular warmth of his Lordſhip in the cauſe 
of a private man who was innocent, he goes on to expreſs his in- 
dignation at the publick outcry which was kept up againſt him, 
« Sure,” ſays he, ** the writer deſerved more candour, even 
from thoſe who knew him not, than to promote a report, which 
in regard to that noble perſon, was impertinent ; in regard to 
* me, villainous. I was (he continues) too well content with 
my knowledge of that noble perſon's opinion in this affair, to 
** trouble the publick about it. But fince malice and miſtake are 
lo long a dying, I have taken the opportunity of a third edi- 
tion to declare his belief, not only of my innocence, but cf 
their malignity ; of the former of which my own heart is as 
# conſcious as, I fear, ſome of theirs mult be of the latter.“ 

3D 2 Having 


{s) Ruſfhead's Life of Pope. (ir) See Letters to and from Mc. Gay. 
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Having then remarked, that, from the conduct ſhewn on this oc- 
caſion, he had learnt there were ſome who would rather be wicked 
than ridiculous, and therefore it might be ſafer to attack vices 
than follies, he declarcs his intention to change the ſubject of his 
ſatire ; and, as the only certain way,” ſays he, to avoid 
te miſconſtructions, to leſſen offence, and not to multiply ill- 
r natured applications, I may probably, in my next, make uſe 
6% of real names inſtead of fictitious ones.” (x) 

This menace of our Author was not a mere bravado ; for he 
ſoon proceeded to publiſh his Imitations of ſome Satires and 
« Epiſtles of Horace; in which he veacured to attack the cha- 


_ raters of perſons of high rank. In parcicular, he deſcribed Lord 


Hervey, and Lady Mary Wortley Montague, ſo characteriſtically, 
under the names of Lord Fanxy, and SayPHo, that theſe two 
noble perſonages not only took up the ſame weapon againſt him, 
but exerted all their influence among the Nobility, and even with 
the King and Queen, to do him prejudice, This laſt attempt was 
what moſt affected our Poet; and he expreſſed the higheſt indig- 
nation at ſuch uſage, in his celebrated letter to a noble Lord ; 
which is a maſter-piece in its kind, and is ſaid to have been com- 
municated to her Majeſty as ſoon as it was printed. (y 
The pieces which Lord Hervey and Lady Mary publiſhed againſt 
our Author were entitled Verſes to the Imitator of Horace ;” 
and An Epiſtle to a Doctor of Divinity from a Nobleman at 
«« Hampton-Court;” in which they betrayed the utmoſt rage of 
reſentment, and rancour of ſcurrility. The libellous flanders 
with which theſe compoſitions abounded, Mr. Pope thought it his 
duty to repel; and with this view he publiſhed an incomparable 
poem, entitled, An Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, being the Pro- 
logue to the Satires,” This piece, as he himſelf informs us, 
was a ſort of bill of complaint, begun many years before, and 
drawn up by ſnatches, as the ſeveral occaſions offered. I had 
no thought of publiſhing it,” ſays he, till it pleaſed ſome 
«« perſons of rank and fortune to attack, in a very extraordinary 
«© manner, not only my writings, (of which, being publick, the 
« publick is judge) but my perſen, morals, and family, whereof, 
*© to thoſe who know me not, a truer information may be re- 
* quiſite. Being divided between the neceſſity to ſay ſomething 
«« of my/e/f and my own lazineſs to undertake ſo awkward a taſk, 
* I thought it the ſhorteſt way to put tne laſt hand to this 
** epiitle.” The choice was judicious; and the deſign was 
happily executed, in this admirable dialogue between the Poet 
and his friend ; where, in a natural and familiar detail of all his 
8 both from flatterers and flanderers, our Author 
as artfully interwoven an apology for his moral and poetick cha- 
racter. (Z) The 


(x) Pope's Works, Vol. VIII. z) See Advertiſement prefixed, 
(y) Notes on the Letter, Popc's and Notes on this Epillle, 
Works, Vol, VIII. | 
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The Imitations of Horace are by no means equal, in point of 
verſification, to Mr. Pope's other compoſitions ; but they abound 
with ſtrokes of wit and jpirit ; and. if we confider the peculiar 
ſtyle of the originals, we muſt acknowledge that our Poet would 
have tranſgreſſed every rule of imitation, had he given them all 
the force and harmony of his veriiication. 'Theſe compoſitions, 
however, are not free from one fault; which, indeed, 13 thought 
to prevail in all our Author's ſatirical writings, and that is, an 
undue ſeverity. This was kindly intimated to him by his bene- 
volent friend, Dr. Arbuthnot, when he adviſed him to ſtudy more 
to reform than chaſtiſe ; though (ſaid he, at the ſame time) the one 
cannot be effected without the other. (a) 

Theſe Imitations of Horace were followed by A Verſification of 
ſome ſatires of Dr. Donne; one of the moſt re|peQtable characters 
in the modeſt and virtuous age of Queen Elizabeth; who had 


both arraigned vice publickly, and painted it in ſtronger colours 


than our Satiriſt himſelf. On occaſion, therefore, of that cla- 
mour which was raiſed againit his own ſatirical writings, as if 
this Supplement to the publick Laws (as he calls ſuch compoſitions) 
were a violation of the rules of morality and ſociety, Mr. Pope 
thought that the example of much greater freedom in ſo eminent 
a Divine as Dr. Donne, ſeemed a proof with what indignation 
and contempt a Chriſtian may treat vice or folly, in ever ſo low, 
or ever ſo high a ſtation. 

Thus our Author, notwithſtanding the many admonitions of 
his friends, who were anxious for his ſaſety, continued to wa 
war againſt vice and folly, with the utmoſt firmneſs and —_ 
verance, till the year 1739 ; about which time he publiſhed the 
«« Epilogue to the Satires.” This piece is divided into two dia- 
logues, and contains an apology for the ſcverity of his ſatirical 
writings, It is, indeed, a kind of recapitulation of his ſatires. 
Moſt of the perſons whom he had laſhed before, here receive the 
parting ſcourge ; and, on the ocher hand, he pays the lait tribute 


of 


(a) Pope's Works, Vol. VIII. 
Letters to and from ſcveral Perſons, 
Lett. 47. 

To this admonition of Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, Mr. Pope replicd, in theſe 
terms: * To reform and not to 
* challiſe, I am afraid, is impoſli- 
ble; and tbat the beſt precepts, 
as well as the beſt laws, would 
prove of ſmall uſe, if there were 
no examples to inforce them — 
Precepts only apply to our rea- 
* fon, which in -molt men is but 


l weak : Examples are pictures, aud 
« [1,.] 


* 
c 
c 
1 


motives) to the aid of reſorma- 
tion. Every vicious man makes 
the caſe his own ; and that isthe 
ouly war by which ſuch men can 
be affected. much leſs deterred, 
So that to challiſe is to reform, 
The only fign (be continues) by 
which I found my writings ever 
* did any good, or had any weight, 


c 
c 
4 
c 
4 
c 
5 


* has been that they raiſed the anger 


of bad men. And my greateſt 
* comlort, and encouragement to 


proceed, has been to fee, that 
* thoſe who have no ſhame, and no 
rike the Tenſes, nav, raiſe the * fear of any thing elle, have ap- 


* pallions, and call in thoſe (the * peared touched by my ſatires. 
* lironge!t apd moit gencral of all Ltt 18, 
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of praiſe to ſeveral whoſe virtues he had before applauded. In 
ſhort, in this Epilogue, he vindicates the juſtice of his writings ; 
alledging that, whether he cenſured or commended, his pen was 

ided by truth and virtue. 

„This,“ fays our Poet, in his concluding note, “ was the laſt 
« poem of the kind _ by our Author, with a reſolution to 
«« publiſh no more; but to enter thus, in the moſt plain and ſo- 
« lemn manner he could, a fort of ProTEesT againſt that inſu- 
40 1 corruption and depravity of manners, which he had 
« been ſo unhappy as to live to ſee. Could he have hoped to 
have amended any, he had continued thoſe attacks; but bad 
« men were grown ſo ſhameleſs and fo powerful, that ridicule 
« was become as unſafe as it was ineffectual. The poem raiſed 
© him, as he knew it would, ſome enemies; but he had reaſon 
« to be ſatisfied with the approbation of good men, and the teſti. 
„% mony of his own conſcience.” /5) P 
In the mean time ſeveral collections of our Author's familiar 
letters having been publiſhed in a ſurreptitious way, he was in- 
duced to prepare a genuine edition of them ; which was publiſhed 
by ſubſcription, in the year 1737. This edition was ſet on foot 
at the particular requeſt of Mr. Allen ; whoſe generous offer to 
defray the whole expence of it, Mr. Pope thought fit to decline. 
From the preface to this edition we learn more particularly the 
reaſon and neceſſity of their being publiſhed at that time; as the 
only effectual way to ſecure himſe 1 from the injuſtice done to his 
character, by the practices of thoſe bookſellers, who had publiſhed 
many letters in his name, which were not genuine ; and who, by 
their open and repeated offers of encouragement, and even pe- 
cuniary rewards, to thoſe who ſhould furniſh them with any part of 


his epiſtolary correſpondence, had provided a ready vehicle for the . 


malice of his enemies ; and, not caring what might be the conſe- 
quence to his fame, or his 4 had, in fact, expoſed him to all 
that could be feared both theft and forgery. But, _ 


(5) Pope's Works, Vol. IV. 

This fourth volume of Pope's 
works * cloſes,” ſays Mr. Ruff head, 
* with a copy of verſes addreſſed to 
* Lady Frances Shirley, on her pre- 
* ſenting our Author with a ſtan- 


* diſh, together with a ſteel and. 


* golden pen. In order to enter 
into the ſpirit of theſe lines (he 
continues) it is neceſſary to pre- 
* miſe that Mr. Pope was threaten- 
ed to be proſecuted in the Houſe 
of Lords for the Epilogue to 
the Satires.” On which, with 
great reſentment againſt his ene - 


mies for not diſtinguiſhing be · 


* tween SE 

66 8 opiſtles bringing vice to 

46 1 t. 

* and licentious libels, he began a 
* third dialogue, more ſublime and 
* ſevere than the other: which be- 
ing no ſecret, matters were com- 
* promiſed. His enemies agree 
* to drop the proſecution, and be 
to leave the third dialogue un- 
* finiſhed and unpubliſhed. This 
affair occaſioned this beautify] 
* poem to Lady Frances; and t 
* this it alludes throughout. — Lite 


of Pope, P. 318. 
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the vexation occaſioned by this behaviour of ſome of the-Londan 
bookſellers, Mr. Pope experienced a mortification of a ſimilar 
kind, by the publication of his letters to Dean Swift ; which were 
printed in Ireland, without his Ys though (what is more 
range) with the Dean's concurrence and approbation. Upon the 
firſt news of this affair, Mr. Pope endeavoured as much as poſſible 
to prevent the ſale of the impreſſion ; but matters were carried ſo 
far, that he could obtain no other redreſs than an offer of a printed 
copy, with liberty to correct and expunge what he pleaſed ; and 
likewiſe a promiſe to return him the originals: The former of 
theſe propoſals he dared not comply with, leſt they ſhould ſay he 
had reviſed the edition; but the latter he accepted, in order that 
they might not have the original letters to produce againſt him, in 
caſe there ſhould be any offenſive paſſages in them, Mr. Pope's 
chagrin at this unaccountable proceeding of the Dean is very 
feelingly expreſſed in a letter to Mr. Allen, He was perſuaded, 
indeed, that this indiſcretion of his old friend proceeded from no 
ill-will to him, though it expoſed him to the ill-will of others; 
and therefore he did not ſo much complain of the Dean himſelf, 
as of thoſe about him. I wiſh I could ſhew you, ſays he to 
Mr. Allen, “what the Dean's people, the women and the book- 
« ſeller, have done and writ, on my ſending an abſolute nega- 
«« tive, and on the agency I have employed of ſome 2 to 
« ſtop it; as well as threats of law, &c. The whole thing is 
too manifeſt to admit of any doubt in any man: How long this 
„ching has been working; how many tricks have been played 
„with the Dean's papers; how they were ſecreted from him from 
«« time to time, while they feared his not complying with ſuch a 
* meaſure; and how, finding his weakneſs increaſe, they have at 
« laſt made him the inſtrument himſelf for their private profit ; 
„ whereas, I believe, before, they only intended to do this after 
«© his death.” (c | 

Such treatment made Mr. Pope ſo ſick of letter- writing, that (as 
he himſelf expreſſes it) he was almoſt afraid of the ſhadow of his 
own pen; and from that time he became extremely cautious in 
his epiſtolary correſpondence. The unwarrantable publication of 
his letters, however, did him this ſervice, to ſhew that he had 
conſtantly enjoyed the friendſhip of worthy men ; and that if a 
catalogue were to be taken ot his friends and his enemies, he 
needed not to bluſh at either. Many of theſe letters, likewiſe, 
having been written on the moſt trying occurrences, and all in the 
openneſs of friendſhip, we may behold in them his real ſentiments, 
as they flowed warm trom the heart, and freſh from the occaſion ; 
without the leaſt thought that ever the world ſhould be witneſs to 
them, Ca 

From the year 1739, when Mr. Pope publiſhed the Epilcgue to 
his Satires, in which he took leave of the publick, his health 


grew 


0. Ruffhead's Life of Pope, (d Preface to his L:tters, Vol. VII. 
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grew daily more and more infirm, ſo that he was obliged to abate 


his application ; and when he had finiſhed the fourth book of the 
Dunciad, inſtead of meditating ſurther publications, he deter- 
mined to employ himſelf in preparing a more corre#t edition of 
his works, than any that had yet appeared; as a ſpecimen of 
which the entire poem of the Dunciad was publiſhed in the year 
1743. (e) But though our Author made ſome progreſs in this 


(e) It may be you to obſerve 
here, that the Hero of this poem 
was now changed. Theobald was 
removed, and Cibber, who had been 
made Poet-Laurcat, was promoted 
to the throne of dullneſs ; which 
indignity he was judged to have 
merited by his Letter to our Author, 
wherein, among other things, he 
revealed a ludicrous affair which 
happened in Mr. Pope's youthful 
days; and as he told the ſtory with 
ſome humour, the laugh was turned 
againſt our Poet. But the truth is, 
there ſubſiſted between the Satiriſt 
and the Comedian an irreconcileable 
quarrel, ot a long ſtanding ; the ori- 
ginal of which was this :— Mr. Pope 
and Dr, Arbuthaot had aſſiſted Mr. 
Gay ia comp oſing a Comedy, which 
was very all-received, if not con- 
demned, the firlP night. In this 
play, two lovers of a Viriwualſo's 
wite, in order to gain acceſs to her, 
got themielves conveyed to her 

ouſe, as two preſented raritics to 
the huſband; the one curiouſly 
ſwathed up | RK an ELryprtian Mum- 
my, and the other lily covered in 
the paſte-boerd ſkin of a crocodile. 
This expedient afforded Mr. Cibber 
an opportunity of having (as he ex- 
8 es it / a fling at the unlucceſstul 
:omedy, in the character of Bayes, 
in the Rehearſal ; which play was 
revived, about this time, and fre- 
quently pertormed. To this cha- 
ratter there had alway: been allowed 
ſuch ludicrous liberties of obſetva- 
tion, upon auy thing new and re- 
markable in the ſtate of the ſtage, 
as Mr, Bayes might think proper to 
take; and accordingly, upou the 
coming of the two Kings of Brent- 
ford jrom the ciuuds into the throne 
again, Cibber, inflead of what his 
part directed him to lay, made uſe 
of theſe vetcs: * Now, Sir, this 


deſign, 


revolution J had ſome thoughts 
* of introducing by a quite different 
contrivance; but my delign takin 

© air, ſome of your ſharp wits, 

found, had made uſe of it before 
me; otherwiſe, I intended to have 
* ſtolen one of them in, in the ſhape 
© of a Mummy, and Yother in that 
of a Crocodile.“ This, Mr. Cib- 
ber obſerves, was in itſelf no jeſt, 
unleſs the audience would pleaſe to 
make it one ; But I doubt, (ſays he) 
by the roar of their applauſe, they 
ſhewed their proportionable con- 
tempt of- the play to which the Cro- 
codile and Mummy belonged. This 
ſtroke of the actor was highly re- 
ſented by Mr. Pope. In the ſwel- 
ling of his heart,“ ſays Cibber, 
* after the play was over, he came 
behind the ſcenes, with his lips 
© palc, and his voice — to 
© call me to account for the inſult; 
and accordingly fell upon me with 
© all the foul language that a wit 
* out of his ſenſes could be capable 
© of. How durſt I have the impu- 
* dence to treat any gentleman in 
that manner?” &c. &c. &c. To 
this the Comedian replied, That as 
long as the play continued to be 
ated, he would never fail to repeat 
the ſame words: to which refolu- 
tion he punctually adhered. This 
is aſhgned by Cibber as the fiiſt 
cauſe of Mr. Pope's perſecuting him 
with his pen ever afterwards. * Hows 
© ever juſt cauſe this may be tor ſa 
* duingy! ſays he. it is, at leaſt, 
the Oly cauſc my conſcience can 
© charge me with.“ In the mean 
time, Cibber thrived, procured many 
valuable ſriends, and at laſt obtained 
the Laurcat's place. All this was 
apparently beheld wich no great 
pleaſure- by his antagoniſt, who now 
reſolved to take his full revenge, by 
waking him tie Hero of the Duo: 
ciad. I bs 
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deign, he did not live to complete it. He had, for the greater 
part of his life, been ſubject to an habitual head-ach ; and tb this 
complaint, which he inherited from his mother, was added a - 
dropſy in his breaſt, under which he laboured in his latter days, 
and of which diſeaſe he died, on the zoth of May, 1744. Juſt 
before his death, he fell into continual ſlumberings, and yielded 
his breath ſo imperceptibly, that the people who moſt conſtantly 
attended him, could not tell when he expired. 

In purſuance of his own requeſt, Mr. Pope was buried in the 
pariſh church of Twickenham, near the monument of his pa- 
rents; and to the Latin inſtription which he had placed on that 
monument, he ordered one line to be added in memory of himſelf, 
recording only the year of his death, and of his age. (/) 

Mr. Pope had long foreſeen that his end was approaching, and 
he beheld the haſty progreſs of his diſeaſe with fortitude and 
reſignation. In his ſeveral accounts of his health, in letters 
to his private friends, he deſcribes the deſperate ſtate of his con- 
ſtitution, without any unbecoming emotions, or unmanly lamen- 
tations ; and during the courſe of his illneſs, and in his laſt hours, 
he behaved with that compoſure and ſerenity which ſeldom fails 
to attend a pure conſcience and an elevated mind. He ſeems, in- 
deed, to have riſen fuperiour even to his laſt infirmities. He 
took an airing in Buſhy-Park, the very day before he died. He 
would dine in company, when many under the like circumftances 
would have languithed in bed. One day being brought to table, 
he appeared fo ill, that the company thought him expiring ; and 
Lord 1 who was preſent, ſeemed to be ed with the 

II 


Vor. VIII. 9. 3B deepeſt 


The general cry, however, ran each of the two principal branches 


fill in ; of Colley ; and thrs 
laſt effort on the fide of Mr. Pope 
was ſo far from having the deſired 
effect, that it was turned againſt 
bim, and conſtrued to proceed from 
a conſciouſneſs of his newly-dub- 
bed Hero's ſuperiority in the ſkir- 
miſh. The truth is, Cibber, in his 
Letter to Pope, promiſed to keep 
his temper, and did ſo; by which 
means our Author was deprived of 
his uſual advantage, and the Lau- 
reat got ſome reputation by his 7 
ſormance, which, 1 Mr. 
Pope muſt have loſt, hus it hap- 
pened that our Author was rather 
mlucky in his choice of both the 
Heroes of the Dunciad. His edi- 
non of Shakeſpeare proved no bet- 
ter than a foil, to ſet off the ſupe- 
nority of Theobald's; and Cibber 
bore away the palm from him in the 
Drama. We have an account of 
tuo atiempts of Mr, Pope; one in 


of this ſpecies ot poetry, and both 
unſucceſsful, The fate of the Co- 
medy, io which he had a ſhare, we 
have ſeen; and he had alſo com- 
poſed a Tragedy, which was ſaved 
from the ke fate, by its being con- 
de mned, and burnt by his own hands. 
It was called Cleone, and was 
formed upon the ſame {tory as that 
which was written and publiſhed by 
Mr. Dodſley, with the fame title, 
in the year 1759. Biograph. 
Britan. Ayre's Lite of Pope, Vol. II. 
' (f) The preſent Biſhop of 
Glouceſter has fince eretted an ele- 
ant monument, in the church of 
Faickentom, to the memory of 
his deceaſed friend, with a ſhort in- 
ſcription in Latin ; below which 
there is likewiſe inſcribed the 
epitaph compoſed by ur. Pope for 
one who would rot be burned is 


Weltminſter Abbey. 
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deepeſt concern at his friend's deſperate condition. Mr. Pope, 
however, not only beheld his approaching end with 2 
but ſpoke of it with chearfulneſs ; and he preſerved the ſame 
temper to the laſt. 


Thus lived and thus died ALEXANDER Por; of whoſe cha- 
rater, both as a Poet and as a Man, the celebrated Editor of his 
works hath ſpoken in terms of the higheſt commendation. ** To 
«« have been one of the firſt Poets in the world,” _ he, © is 
« but his ſecond praiſe. He was in a higher claſs. He was one 
of the nobieft works of God. He was an honeſt Man. A man 
« who alone poſſeſſed more real virtue than, in very corrupt 
ce times, needing a Satiriſt like him, will ſometimes fall to the 
«« ſhare of multitudes.” (g 

With reſpe& to the former part of this encomium, it ſhould 
be obſerved, that the nature, force, and extent of Mr. Pope's 
genius have been particularly conſidered by the Author of x an 
«© Eflay” profeſſedly written for the purpoſe of determining 
in what af of our Engliſh Poets he deſerves to be placed. 
This work, indeed, is not yet completed; but from ſeveral ſcat- 
tered hints, and more eſpecially from the dedication of his firſt 
volume, we may ſee whiat rank the Critick would aſſign him. In 
this Dedication he expreſſes himſelf in the following terms :— 
«« ] revere the memory of Pope, I reſpe& and honour his abi- 
« lities; but I do not think him at the head of his profeſſion. 
© In other words, in that ſpecies of poetry wherein Pope ex- 
«« celled, he is ſuperior to all mankind ; and I only ſay, that this 
«« ſpecies of poetry is not the moſt excellent one of the art. The 
« Sublime and the Pathetick,”” he further obſerves, ** are the 
* two chief nerves of all genuine poeſy. But what is there 
«« tranſcendently ſublime or pathetick in Pope?“ The Critick 
then proceeds to characterize Mr. Pope in the words of Quintilian, 
and of Voltaire; excuſing himſelf from ſpeaking in plain Eng- 
liſh. (5, Nevertheleſs, in the courſe of his Eſſay, he occaſionally 
exprefles his opinion, in his own language; and, as the ſubject 

1s 


fe) Advertiſement to the oftavo 
Edition of Pope's Works. 

% In his works,“ ſays he, 
* there is indecd ** Nihil inane, 
** nihil accerſitum: puro tamen 
© Fonti quam magno Flumini pro- 
«*« prior;? as the excellent Quin- 
* tilian remarks of Lyſias. And 
* becauſe I am, perhaps, unwillin 
* to ſpeak out in plain Engliſh, 
* will adopt the following paſſage 
* of Voltaire, Which, in my opinion, 
* as exactly crracte rizes Pope, as 
* it docs lis Modcl Boilcau, for 


$ whom it was originally deſigned, 
„% INCAPABLE PEUT-ETRE DU 
SUBLIME QUI ELEVE Aut, 
ET DU SENTIMENT QUI L'AT- 
TENDRIT, MAIS FAIT POUR 
ECLAIRER CEUX A QUI LA 
NATURE ACCORDA L'UN ET 
L'AUTRE LABORIEUX, sk- 
VERE, PRECIS, PUR, HARNO* 
NIEUX, IL DEVINT, ENFIN, 
LE POETE DE LA RA1lSON.”%- 
Dedication of the Eſſay on the Ge» 
mus and Writings of Pope. 
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1s curious, it may not be improper to collect the remarks which 


he has diſperſed throughout his work, and bring them into one 


point of view. 

Having premiſed, that the writer, whoſe grand characteriſtical 
talent is /atyrick or moral Poetry, will never ſucceed with equal 
merit, an the higher branches of his art, he obſerves, that a — 
head and ſtrong ſenſe were the characteriſtical qualities of Mr. 
Pope; and that the ſpecies of poetry for which his genius was 
particularly turned, was the Didadick, the Moral, and eſpecially 
the Satyrick ; in which laſt he excelled all mankind. His chief 
force, the Eſſayiſt thinks, lay in the underſtanding rather than in 
the imagination; and he moreover ſuſpects that this laſt faculty 
was impaired and cruſhed by the Poet's cloſe and conſtant rea- 
ſoning. But he judiciouſly obſerves, that Mr. Pope was a moſt 
excellent improver, if no great original inventor; and a writer 
to whom the Engliſh poeſy, and the Eogliſh language, is ever- 
laſtingly indeb In a word, he has remarked, that our Poet 
found in Dryden an author, whoſe caſt was exactly congenial with 
his own; and this remark may lead us to the full diſcovery of 


his opinion of Mr. Pope's poetical merit: For having obſerved, 


that our Engliſh Poets may be diſpoſed in - four different claſſes 
and degrees, and having placed in the fu claſs, our only three 
ſublime and pathetick Poets, Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton; 
he ranks in the /econd claſs ſuch as poſſeſſed the true poetical ge- 
nius, in a more moderate degree, but had noble talents for moral, 
ethical, and panegyrical poeiy; and at the head of theſe he places 
Dryden. (i) 
r. Ruff head, not ſatished with theſe obſervations of the in- 
enious Eſſayiſt, has attempted a critique on the genius of Mr. 
ope, exemplified from his writiags, in which he labours to ex- 


alt our Poet above the rank aſſigned him in the Eſſay ; conclud- 


ing, upon tae whole, that we may ſafely ſubſcribe to Lord —_—_ 
broke's opinion, who pronounced his talcats to be zaiverſal ; 
and expreſſiag his hope and truſt, that, the Critick's eſtimate 
will never be admitted as the juſt meaſyre of Mr, Pope's poetical 
merit. 4 
Having thus attempted to vindicate his Poetical Fame, Mr. 
Ruffhead proceeds to the delineation of Mr. Pope's Moral Cha- 
rater ; but not till he has firſt gratiſied the reader's curioſity with 
ſome particulars reſpecting his Perſon, Temper, Manners, and 
other minuter circumitances. Such particutars concerning emi- 
nent men are always acceptable, and therefore we thall ſelect from 
this writer's diffuſe account ſo much as may ſerv eto convey ſome 
idea of Mr. Pope to thoſe, who being charmed with the Poet, are 
geſirous likewidee of becoming acquainte\ with the Man. 
| r &« A 


(i) See the Eſſay throughout, and the Dedication. (4) Life of Pope, P 462 
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„ As to his perfon,” ſays Mr. Ruffhead, ** it is well known 
e that Mr. Pope was low in ſtature, and of a diminutive and 
«© miſhapen figure, which no one ridiculed more pleaſantly than 
90 himſelf Nevertheleſs, his countenance reflected the image 
« of his mind. His eye in particular was remarkably fine, ſharp, 
« and piercing: There was ſomething, in ſhort, in the air of 
ce his countenance altogether, which ſeemed to — ſtron 
« ſenſe and acute penetration, tempered with benevolence anc 
«« politeneſs, This prepoſſefſian in his favour grew ſtronger when 
ge he poke. His voice, even in common diſcourſe, was ſo na- 
« turally muſical, that he was called the Little Nightingale ; and 
« all who were acquainted with him, acknowledged that his ap- 
<« pearance and addreſs were perfectly engaging. (H 

In his temper, though he was naturally mild and gentle, yet 
e he ſometimes betrayed that exquiſite ſenſibility, which is the 
0 concomitant of genius. But though his lively perception and 
delicate feeling, irritated by wretched ill health, made him too 
« 3 take Ee, yet his good ſenſe and humanity ſoon ren- 
«« dered him placable. The haſty ſparks of reſentment preſent- 
« ly expired; and his mind was ſuperior to the dark malice of 
revenge. (un 

4% In the manner of ſpending his time, he contrived to mix 
« the uſeful with the agreeable. His chief amaſement was his 
favourite muſe, though he ſometimes applied himſelf to the 
«« ſiſter art, Painting; in which, however, he does not feem to 
% have made any remarkable proficiency, if we may credit his 
« own jocular account of his progreſs in this art, in a letter ad- 
« dreſſed to Mr. Gay. But, in truth, notwithſtanding his own 
««< modeſt eſtimate of his merit in this art, he had made a con- 
«« fiderable progreſs in the execution, as may be ſeen by a picture 
4 of Betterton of his painting, now in the poſſeſſion of Lord 
« Mansfield, With regard to the theory of the art, and his ex- 
«« quiſite diſcernment of hands, when the moſt ſkilful have been 
«© ata loſs, he uſed to ſay, that it was the only ſpecies of criti- 
« ciſm which he underſtood perfectly. 

Among his principal recreations, we may likewiſe account 
ce the delight he took in friendly intercourſe, and ſocial feſtivity. 
« He had an exquiſite reliſh for ſociety, and was himſelf a mot 


«« entertaining and elegant companion. His converſation was 


« polite and chearful, eaſy and unaſſuming ; His various read- 


(7 * His manners were delicate, 
© eaſy, and engaging.'—— Lord Or- 
rey; See Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Swift, Lett. 1g. 

(n) It is not, perhaps, an eaſy 
matter to reconcile this part of the 
character here drawn, with Mr. 
Pope's conduct upon ſome occaſions, 
* It muſt be qblerycd,” ſays another 


mg, 


of our Poet's 1 © that 
* Mr. Pope always kept in memory 
* his enmity to Mr, Cibber ; for 
he did not eaſily forgive or forget 
* any 1njuries done to him, or by 
him imagined to be done? 
Ayre's Late of Pope, Vol. II. 
P. 151, 
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« ing, and retentive memory, aſſiſted by a habit of reflection, 
«« rendered him intelligent upon moſt ſubjects; and his ſocial diſ- 
«« poſition made him communicative. He had the art of relat- 
ing the moſt trivial occurrences with grace and ſpirit; and he 
« abounded with thoſe facetious anecdotes, and thoſe ready and 
„ ſprightly turns, which enliven converſation. 

66 le was, in general, happy in an agreeable flow of animal 
« ſpirits: But his ſpirits never hurried him into any of thoſe ex- 
«« cefſes, or indecorums, into which too many are apt to be 
« tranſported. He was not weak enough to imagine, with others 
of leſs pretenſions, that his genius would juſtify every immo- 
« rality, indecorum, and affected fingularity of conduct. He 
« was free, yet decent; lively, yet diſcreet. He never thought 
« that his merit and reputation gave him a right to diſpenſe even 
« with the leſſer duties or forms of focial life, He perfectly well 
«© knew what belonged to others, and was exact in giving every 
« one his due, without departing from the juſtice he owed to 
« himſelf, (=) 

« But it is his Moral Character which, above all, adorns and 
« endears his memory. In truth, his morals are the beſt com- 
« ment on his writings; and they will be read with infinitel 
% more pleaſure and profit, when it is known that he felt an 
* practiſed himſelf what he recommended to others. To be 
truly uſeful, a good writer ſhould likewiſe be a good man. 
« Such was Mr. Pope. In every relation of life in which we 
can confider him, he was equally excellent and praiſe-worthy. 
« His filial piety was particularly eminent and exemplary. His 
e affection and reverence for his parents, not only breathes in his 
works, but is conſpicuous in his private correſpondences, and 
% appeared on all occcaſions wherein he could expreſs them. 
« No man ever entertained more exalted notions of friendſhip, 
or was ever more ſincere, ſteady, warm, and diſintereſted in all 
« his attachments, 

In his riper years, he was ſlow and cautious in the choice of 
« his friends; and particularly ſo in his connections with writers, 
„Among theſe, he aſſociated only with the moſt eminent. But 
* a congeniality of talents alone was not a ſufficient recommenda- 
tion to his intimacy ; for he was more attentive. to the worth 
and honeſty of his companions, than to their abilities : and 
if ever he aſſociated with ſuch as were deficient in theſe requi- 
« ſites, it was becauſe they had the art to deceive him, > 
i — the appearance of thoſe qualities which he moſt ad- 


« He 


„) * Pope had nothing in his * ſpiſe, and depart from, the eſta- 
"carnage and deportment of that bliſhed rules of politeneſs and 
 aietted ſingularity, which bas in- civil life. '—Efſay on the Genius 
* duced ſome men of genius to de- and Writings of Pope, P. 244. 


15 
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He formed no connections through vanity ; and though he 
% lived among the great and wealthy, he lived with them upon 
re the eaſy terms of reciprocal amity, and ſocial familiarity, But 
«« his familiarity with them never ſo far corrupted his manners, 
or influenced his writings, as to induce him to flatter or dif. 
«© ſemble. He courted none on account of their honours or 
« titles; but was a friend to ſuch only whom he thought dif. 
He did not idolize their power, 
«© bat reſpect their principles; as is evident from his attachment 
* to the two fallen Miniſters, Bolingbroke and Oxford. Not 
«« only his principles, but his ſpirit, excluded him from all views 
«« of employing their influence to procure for himſelf either place 
«« or penſion. Ce He uſed his intereſt with the Great, therefore, 
«© more to benefit others, than to ſerve himſelf; and no one ever 
«© enjoyed a more heart-felt pleaſure in the ſervice his talents and 
& ſituation enabled him to render. 
« tereſt and credit of his friends was carried to that degree of 
% anxiety, that he felt every circumſtance which affected either, 


« tinguiſhed by their virtues. 


«« as powerfully as if the concern was his own. {p) 
« His love of Virtue likewiſe was ardent and unfeigned, and 


«© appeared even in his lateſt moments, 
the day on which he died, he ſaid to thoſe about him, There 


LY 
* 


is nothing meritorious in life but Virtue and Friendſhip ; and 


« Friendſhip, indeed, is only a part of Virtue, This our 


fo) * To ſpeak the truth of Mr. 
Pope,“ ſays another writer, * he 
* was not made for Courts; he had 
nothing inſinuating nor fawning 
about him; neither could he flat- 
© ter any body: His perſon was 
not ſuch as is ſought out to make 
* afigure, and his conſtitution would 
not have ſupported the fatigue of 
* attendance ; His religion excluded 
* him from all offices of truſt and 
© profit, and he rather wanted ſome - 
6 body to humour him, than to hu- 
* mour others; ſo that He was cal- 
* culated for the private life he led. 
His vein of ſatire he never wanted 
© ſubje&t matter to ſatisfy; could 
« write plain truth at any time: 
© lived where his figure was of 
no ſignification; had attendance 
© enough for all the offices he want- 
© ed, and could afford to pay double 
taxes, and hve like a gentleman.” 


—Ayre's Life of Pope, Vol. II. 


P. ILY 
Mrs. Anne Arbuthnot has 
© ſaid to the preſent Biſhop of 


* Glouceſter, that, ou occaſions of to that Life, No. 2, 


* eſtrangement among his friends 

he was never at reſt till he brought 
the parties together, among ſuch 
* common friends who had moſt 
power or art to bring about a te- 
© concilement. She uſed to add, 
* that when a common friend was 
„ fick, her father, whoſe aid was 
# — ſought for on theſe occa- 
* fions, was neceſſitated carefully to 


hide himſelf from Mr. Pope, to | 


* avoid the teazings of his auxiety 
© concerning the iſſue of the dil 
© eaſe,? 

In a word,” ſays Mr. Ruffhead, 
© he was the very *©* Soul of Friend- 
* ſhip.”—The mg 4g Glouceſter 
likewiſe expreſſes the ſame idea 
when, ſpeaking of Mr. Pope, he ſays, 
* whoſe nature, if I were to define, 
© it ſhould be done by the fingle 
* word Fr1ENDSHIP ; fo pure 
© and ſo warm was the ray of that 
« ſacred paſſion which animated. and 
* governed all his faculties '—Ruff- 
head's Life of Pope, P. 496. Wars 
burton's Letter, in the Appendi 
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te may truly be ſaid to have exerciſed in every branch. 4 He 


«« was juſt, punctual, temperate, generous, beneficent, an 


grate- 


« ful. 


« 
« 
« 
46 
66 
6 


%) © If we may judge of Mr. Pope 


of 


«« His ſtri& regard to juſtice and punctuality appeared in all 
his tr anſactions. He was exact, even to minuteneſs ; and was 
quite free from the pitiful affectation of being thought too 
elevated a genius to deſcend to trivial concerns. But he had 
nothing ſordid or illiberal in his nature. He always happily 
reſerved a due medium between parſimony and profuſion. 
He was neither oſtentatious nor niggardly. He treated his 
friends (ſays Lord Orrery) with a politeneſs that charmed, and 
a generoſity that was much to his honour. Every gueſt was 
made happy within his doors ; pleaſure dwelt under his roof, 
and elegance preſided at his table, {7 ) He was nevertheleſs 
extremely temperate ; and, in general, he avoided the deli- 
cacies of a ſumptuous table. Neither the weakneſs of his con- 
ſtitution, nor his habit of ſtudy, would admit of his indulging 
any habitual exceſs. 
«« To the virtues of cxconomy and temperance, he united the 
merit of the moſt expanded beneficence. He has been heard 
to ſay, that he never ſaved any thing, unleſs he met with ſome 
prefling cafe of charity, that was an abſolute demand upon 
him ; and that then he retrenched 8 forty or fiſty pounds 
a year, from his own expences. C is gratitude was equal 
to his generoſity. He never forgot any benefit that he had 
received, or ever omitted an occaſion of making a grateful 
return to his benefactor. Indeed, the gratitude, Ge 
and humanity, of our Author's nature, were conſpicuous in 
his laſt moments. In every, even the leaſt intermiſſion from 
pain, he was always expreſſing ſome kind ſentiment concerning 
his preſent or abſent friends; which occaſioned one who was 
near him to remark, that his humanity. had outlived his un- 
derſtanding. It has fo,” ſaid Lord Bolingbroke, who was 
within hearing; I never knew a man that had a ten- 


3 derer 


his parſimonious friend ; * I am rich- 


rom his works,” fays Lord Or- * enough, and I can afford to give 


rery, dis chief aim was to be away a hundred pounds a year. 


eſtee med a man of virtue. 


His Don't be angry: I will not live 


letters are written in that ſtyle. 
His laſt volumes are all of the 
moral kind, —Remarks on Swift, 

tt. 21, 

(„ Remarks on Swiſt. 

% Mr. Ruffhead obſerves, upon 
mother occaſion, that Mr. Pope's 
Hag charities were very — 

is bcachcence is likewiſe ſirongly 
2 in one of his letters tv 
Vean Swift ; * You are too caretul 

ot my worldly affairs,” ſays he to 


to be very old; I have revelations 
to the contrary, I would not 
crawl upon the earth without do- 
ing a litile good when I have a 
mind to do 1t; I will enjoy the 
pleaſure of what I give, by giving 
it alive, aud ſeeing another enjoy 
* it, When I die, I ſhould be a- 
* ſhamed to leave enough to build 
* me a monument, if there were a 
* wanting Iriend above ground 


Pope's Works, Vol. IX. Lett. 39. 


Sa 6a & 6 va © ©@ . 
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«« derer heart for his particular friends, or a more general friend- 
«« ſhip for mankind.” His Lordſhip never made a juſter reflec- 
« tion. It was not only as a friend to individuals, that Mr. 
« Pope's character appears in an amiable light. He had a ſincere 
« love for his country, and a diffuſive benevolence for the whole 
« human race. His ſentiments on theſe heads were not penned 
* for the publick eye alone, but are expreſſed, throughout the 
«« courſe of his private correſpondences, with ſuch unaffected 
« feeling, as prove them to bave been the genuine offspring of 


« his heart.” 


Mr. Ruffhead having thus delineated the moral character of 


Mr. Pope, obſerves, that it would be inexcuſable to cloſe his ac- 
count of it, without clearing it from the aſperſions of Lord Bo- 


lingbroke ; who, ſome time after the deceaſe of our Poet, brought 


a heavy charge againit his honour and ſincerity, on account of 
his having printed the ** Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm,” &c, 
in a clandeitine way; contrary to the expreſs inj unctions of his 
Lordſhip, and in violation of his own promiſe. (r] The impu- 
tation he allows to be of a very grievous nature ; and he ts 
portionably ſolicitous to remove it. He does not, however, — 
the fact. That an edition was ſecretly printed, ſays he, is 
«© not denied: But it is from the motives with which it was 
«« printed, that we muſt either cenſure or acquit Mr. Pope.” 
Accordingly he proceeds to inquire what theſe matives were, 
and labours to ſhew, that Mr. Pope was not guided by any ſelfiſh 
conſiderations, but was mifled by a partial fondneſs for the pro- 
duction of his noble friend, and an exceſſive zeal for his glory. 
Some of Ins reaſonings on this head are plauſible ; but allowing 
the fact, as it is ſtated in the Editor's advertiſement, to be inton- 
trovertible, it is not poſſible to acquit Mr. Pope of a breach of 
his promule. (2, And yet, if we conſider this tranſaction in all its 
circumſtances, 


(:) This charge, ſays Mr. Ruff- 
bead, it is true, was not publiſhed 


directly by bis — * It was 
Id by a 


* uſhered into the wor on Edi- 
* tor, worthy of ſo dark an office: 


* One who, though he courted Mr. 


* Pope, while living, with a degree 


* of abje&t ſervility, yet has not 
* ſcrupled to mention him, after 
© his death, in the groſſeſt terms of 
* rudeneſs. But as this charge was 
<* publiſhed with his Lordſhip's pri- 
* vity and approbation, he is as 
* much morally reſponſible for it, 
« as if it came directly from him- 
4 Tet? 


|| This is-the- term which the Editor uſes, in ſpeaking of Mr. Pope: and be 
| rep: ats it with a1 air of inſolenc; and rudeneſs. 


(=) We have given ſome account 
of — — 1 the 1 of Lord 
Bolingbroke. It may be proper to 
add Tere, that when this charge a- 
gainſt Mr, Pope firſt made its appear- 
ance, the preſent Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter entered, with great zeal, upon 
the vindication of his friend, in a 
ſpirited letter addreſſed to the Edi- 
tor of Lord Bolingbroke's Trea- 
tiſe; in which he freely inſiguates 
many things to the prejudice of his 
Lordſhip. * With retpett to the 
« faft,* ſays he, it muſt, os far as 
I can ſee, be leſt uncontroverted. 
* For the Max|| accuſcd is ans 

e 
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circumſtances, 


409 


together with the characters of all the parties con- 


cerned, we ſhall, perhaps, readily ſuſpend the ſeverity of cenſure, 


and paſs ſentence, with ſome de 


of reluctance. 


« Having reſcued our Author's Moral Character,“ ſays Mr. 
Ruffhead, ** from the only imputation that was ever thrown upon 


Vor. VIII. 9. 


* He cannot ſpeak for himſelf; 
* and his papers, which might have 
* ſpoken for him, were all deviſed 
* by the dying Man to the truſt and 
* abſolute diſpoſal of his noble 
Friend. My complaint (he con- 
* tinues) is, that the charge is en- 
forced with ſo unfriendly, nay, fo 
* vindiQtive a leverity, that the pub- 
* lick is even invited to think the 
* worſt of the accuſed's intention; 
there being nothing ſo baſe, or ſo 
* mean, which the terms of the ac- 
* cuſation will not juſtify them to 
infer from it. 
Wich a view of precluding ſuch 
inferences, the letter-writerproceeds 
to examine all the poſſible motives 
Mr. Pope could have for this aftion 
ſuppoſing it to have been committed 
n the manner charged upon him. 
He demonſtrates, in the firſt place, 
that he could have no intention to 
aſſume the merit of the performance 
to himſelf. He then ſhews the im- 
bability of his entertaining any 
ucrative views in the printing of 
this eighteen - _ pamphlet: 
* And, leaſt of all,* ſays he, * will 
it be ſuſpected to have been done 
* to injure Lord Bolingbroke in his 
* fame or fortune; the book itſelf 
being manifeſtly calculated to ſup- 
, 15 both, by putting him in that 
light wherein he moſt affected to 
de ſeeny A diſpaſſionate and diſ- 
| intereſted lover of his country. 

* But, if we allow the fact, (ſays 
be) ſome reaſon, aſter all, muſt 
© be given for his committing it. 
* We have ſhewn the 
' of ſuppoſing it to be on any 
' of the motives already mentioned; 
" which, indeed, only envy and ma- 

lignity could ſuggeſt. One only 
' remains: and, happily, that one 
"1s what every man, at firſt fight, 
muſt acknow ledge to be the true ; 

An exceſſive and ſuperſtitious zeal 


FF: 


cc it, 


* for Lord Bolingbroke's glory.— 
He paid, as all the world knows, 
* a kind of idolatrous homage to 
© the Divine ATTR1BUTES of 
© his friend. He was' not only the 
© warmeſt advocate for his d- 


\ 


* ſhip's private and publick virtues. 


* againſt his adverſaries, but even 
* againſt himſelf, It was his com- 
mon ſubject of complaint, amongſt 
* hisother friends, that Lord Bolings 
* broke was faultily ligent of 
* his glory, even though the good of 
* his country, and the happineſs of 
the world, depended on its being 
* ſeen in its full ſplendour. That, al- 
though he ſeemed to be ſent down 
* hither by Providence, from ſome 
6 4 — ſphere, to be the conſervator 
* of the rights and the reaſon of 
mankind, yet he luffered his ac- 
* tions to be miſrepreſented, and 
© his charafter to be blackened, 

* when only ſhining out, and ſhew- 
ing himſelf as he was, would be 

* fully ſufficient to diſpel all thoſe 

: miſts of ignorance and envy. 

And this being of ſo important 

* concern, was the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 

* why his friend choſe to prevent 

* the loſs of theſe © Letters.” 

* Having ſeen Mr. Pope's motive 
for printing, (this writer further ob- 
* ſerves) the reader may be curious 
* to know when he thought of 1 * 
* liſhing. It could not be till he 
had the Author's leave: That, the 
* long detention of the pamphlet 
© in the Printer's warehouſe ſuſh- 
* ciently evinces. It could not be 
ia expeftation of the Author's 
© death: That, the great ——_— 
in the chance of ſurvivorſhip wi 
* not allow us to ſuppoſe. We 
© have — left, but to believe 
* that he expetted (as he uſed to tell 
his friends) very ſpeedily to obtain 
© Lord Bulingbroke's concurrence, 
What grounds be bad for ſuch ex- 

f pectation, 


* e the prudent diſpoſition 3: 7 a To the moſt impudent 40 


4 
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« it, au) (ridiculous as it was) it will perhaps be erpected that 
70 So notice ſhould be taken of his Religion. It may 


* ſtrange, that one of his ſtrong ſenſe and liberal mind ſhould 
ke: — in rofeſſing a religion, founded 2 error 
% and a ity, and ſupported by the moſt 


ifeſt fraud and 
1% tyranny. But this ſeems rather to have been owing to the | 
*« tenderneſs of his heart, than the weakneſs of his head. He 
„ tells us himſelf, that he lived under . laws, and many 
«© other diſadvantages.; not for want of honeſty or conſcience, 4 
«© but merely for having too weak a head, or too tender à heart. « 
«© As no one can ſuppoſe it owing to the former, candour muſt « 


«« neceſſarily impute it to the latter: And that this was the true c 


_« cauſe, is farther evident from the pious declaration he made, « 


% on Lord Oxford's exprefling his concern, that he ſhould be in. ” 
capable of taking a place: Which,” ſaid our Author, I 15 
* could not be capable of, without giving a great deal of con- 10 
«© gern to my father and mother; ſuch concern, (he added em- 00 
«« phatically) * as I would not give to either of them, for all the « 
places he could have given me.? 

«« Several « 


* of his MS. rs will not per- alive. an 
mit us to ſay,” (cv) Mr. Ruffhead was not igno- 

In this manner Mr. Warburton rant of the imputations thrown up- * 
attempted to vindicate the reputa- on our Poet, ou account of his con- 
tion of his friend, at the expence nexion with Mrs. Blount. But be « 
of Lord Bolingbroke; to whom he aſſures us, that though Mr. Pope 
did not ſcruple to impute the greateſt had the ſtrongeſt friendſhip and 8. 
part of the blame, in this whole feRion for that lady, yet it was of « 
tranſattion. Such a vindication kind the moſt innocent and pure, 
could not fail to exaſperate his notwithſtanding what malignant or 
Lordſhip; and accordingly the Vin mirthſul people might ſuggeſt to the 
gicaior drew part of the reſentment contrary, either in jeſt os caracſt— 
due to Mr. Pope upon himſelf, in Life of Pope, P. 548. 
an anſwer Which was publiſhed with 


99 


t By his laſt will, Mr. Pope left all his manuſeripts and unpriated papers to 
8 — of Lord Bolingbroke. Upon this Mr. Ranbesd remarks, that had Mr. 
ope conhdeied bis printing the treatiſe of his noble friend as the lealt breach 
ot truſt, or violation of friendſhip, he would never have bequeathed his pape. 
tus Lordſhip's care, and by that means have thrown the impreſſion imo ha 
nds. Ou the conttary,“ fays he, had he been conſcious of any thing tree 
cherous, or even indelicate, he would, no doubt, have ordered the im 
be deitroyed. Nay, had he ever harboured any intentions that were bale an 
perhdious, he would never have ſuffered the Printer to have continued malter al 
the preots of his ticachery, but would, from the fitſt, have taken the copies wit 


his own poſſeſſion.“ . : 
« If Mr. Pope had been conſcious to himſelf of any low, ue, or unfriend 
ty motive, how happened it, (ſays Warburton to the Accuſer) at his death 
he choſe it ſhould come to the knowledge ot his friend? That he did chooſc i 
is moſt ceriain, * His honeſt Printer,” you tell us, © faithfully kept his word 
* with him.“ His laſt iHneſs was long and tedious, and knowu by him, as we 
as by his phyſicians, to be fatal. He might therefore have burnt theſe 1500 copic 
with a ſecrecy equal to the oftentation with which they were all deſtroyed i 
* one common fire? by this Depoſiaty of the „ and reputation of 2 mai 
whoſe lalt vows to Heaven were far the proipcrity of his ſurviving Friend. 


„% „% » © + =» Þ S © 
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a Several of his friends, however, were anxious that he ſhould 
* abjure the profeſſion of a religion, { inconſiſtent with his en- 
„ lightened underſtanding, and ſo injurious to his intereſt. A- 


„% mong others, Atterbury, — 4 — ſtren 
„ exerted his endeavours tor chat pur He had often — 
00 hinuta this eb in — „ but Mr. Pope alwaps 


4 «« declined or eluded the . 4 
however, the Biſhop him very ſeriouſly on this ſub- 
1 je, in a letter; ta which Mr. Pope ſent an anſwer, in which 
6 the diſcerning few will read a confeſſion of our Author's 
«« faith. He was not a ſlave to bigotry or ſuperſtition, His un- 
Ban — ron» ——— 


foppery of a religion, which can impaſe 
44 — and, in ſhort, n ind bold 
« ſtrokes .. try n= 1. 
but in his private correſpondences, the groſſer ab 
ties of the Romiſh religion, it is that he was no dupe 
*«« to its tenets. {x} 

+« Nevertheleſs, no man ever expreſſed a greater reverence and 


„ veneration of the — exnanined © demer parfuaticn of 
© the truths of Chriſtianity, Witlings and Free-thinkers are 
always forward to pervert the ſentiments of eminent writers, 
„en $0. give countenance: to their own ridiculous andlicentious 
«« principles. Whenever our Authar's writings were thus _ 
eee kt ed. Eu hte e.. 1. 


n a ward, be rege th dees Be. = 
word, he wo 


e eee 
t oucefter, (in an xed to 
(x) * Not months * he would not ickly leave that 
bi i 5 i 8 which would 
| verſion wh the Bi «great to truth, wnd 05 


a ' ſho Glouceſter, | Sblick ervice to his count 
12 . for Ar Ease he thought DOE of of 
ſaid he was convinced that the too liitle conſequence to do much 
„Church of Rome had had all the 4 good thereby, and he 
* marks of that Auti-chyiſtiana * certain it would be expoti him- 
ſelf to much abuſe. R 
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in his opinion, the Author's life deſerved, and which he intended 

. to give: But as Mr. Ruffhead's life of Pope is confeſſedly com- 
piled from original manuſcripts, which he had the honour to be 
intruſted with by that intimate friend of our Poet, we may, per- 
haps, conſider this account as the completion of his Lordſhip's 
promiſe, And, indeed, it highly became the illuſtrious Prelate 
to fulfil his engagements to the publick, either by himſelf, or 
by his friend, if Mr. Ruff head's concluding obſervation be true, 
That one of the moſt inſtruftive gifts to poſterity, is the life of a 
man of Genius and Virtue. 

- Not long before his death, Mr. Pope made his will, in which 
he conſtituted Mrs. Blount his teſtamentary heir during her life ; 
and, among other legacies, he bequeathed to Mr. Warburton 
(now Biſhop of Glouceſter) the property of all ſuch of his works 
already printed, as that learned perſon had written, or ſhould 
write commentaries or notes upon, and which had not been other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of, or alienated, and all the profits which ſhould 
ariſe after his death from ſuch editions as the learned Commen- 
tator ſhould publiſh without future alterations. In diſcharge of 
this truſt, a complete edition of Mr. Pope's works was publiſhed 
an the year 1751, executed in ſuch a manner, as the Editor was 
perſuaded would have been to the Author's ſatisfaction. (y) 

The ſixth volume of this edition conſiſts of his Miſcellaneous 
Pieces in Verſe and Proſe: Amongſt the former, there is an 
Epiſtle to the Earl of Oxford, which was ſent with our Author's 
edition of Dr. Parnelle's Poems, and which (ſays Mr. Ruff head) is, 
indeed, a maſter-piece. Amongſt the latter are ſome ſelect Eſſays 
which he wrote in the Guardian,” and his preface to the tran- 
ſlation of Homer's Iliad, which is ſaid to be one of the beſt pieces 


Friends. 


of proſe in the Engliſh language. Cx) d 


had actuall 
ipt, in bl 


Mr. Po 
the man 


ty) “The elegance of this edition 

is very commendable, and it is not 
to be doubted, but that the Author's 
deſign, as to the collection, is faith- 
fully obſerved, as far as it could 
done. How far the Editor's pri- 
vilege in writing notes extended, is 
nown to bumſelf; Several, 

_ inſerted in the firſt edition, were 
left out in the ſecond ; but fill 
ſeveral were retained, which contain 
ſevere, not to ſay ill natured, reflec- 
tions, upon the Author's deareſt 
Theſe have not eſcaped 
cenſure. Tis ſaid, that allowing 
= remarks to be juſt, yet the in- 
erting them in his works muſt 
either be an injury to his will, or 


leave his moral character abſolutely 


un his Epick Poem; and part of 
verſe, was found amongſt his papers: 


indefenſible.”—Biograph. Britan. 
(z) Eſſay on the Genius and 

Writings of Pope, P. 112. 
Mr. Pope wrote the Eſſays in the 


be © Guardian,” at the requeſt of Sir 
Richard Steele; but he ſoon drop- 


ped this correſpondence, upon that 
gentleman's giving a mare political 
turn to thoſe papers. ; 
Party violence was his deteſtation ; 
and though it was unjuſtly ſurmiſed 
from his intimacy with Swift, and 
others of that fide, that he took a 
re in the political ſquabbles ef 
ofe days; yet it is now certain, 
that he - never intermeddled with 
any publick concerns, — Biograph. 


Bntan. Ruffhcad's Life of Fog. 
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He had bkewiſe planned two Odes, or Moral Poems, on the 
«+ Miſchiefs of arbitrary Power,“ and the © Folly of Ambition. 
It may be worth while to obſerve further, that he once intended 
to write a Diſcourſe on the Riſe and Progreſs of Engliſh Poetry; 
for which purpoſe he had claſſed the Engliſh Poets, according to 
their ſeveral ſchools and ſucceflions ; deriving them from the ſchool 
of Provence. Neither ſhould it be omitted, that, in the year 1740, 
he appeared once more in the character of an Editor; having 

ven an elegant edition, in two volumes, octavo, of ſome of the 
Cook Latin poems of the beſt Italian Poets. | 
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Devonſhire, and was born, in the year 1688, at or near the 

town of Barnſtaple ; where he was educated, at the free- 

ſchool, under a maſter who was well qualified to inſtruct 
him, and from whom he imbibed a juſt taſte of claſſical learning. 
But as the family eſtate was much impaired, his friends thought 
proper to,remove him from his ſtudies, and to place him in a way 
of improving his fortune by trade; and he was 
apprentice to a ſilk-mercer in London. Nature, however, had 
not formed him for ſuch an employment; and the ſhop ſoon 
became ſo much his averſion, that his maſter was eaſil) pre- 


12 GAY was deſcended from an ancient family in 


vailed upon, for a ſmall gratuity, to releaſe him from his engage- 


ments. (a) | 

Being thus at liberty to purſue his on inclinations, he gave 
himſelf up to that way of life, and to thoſe ſtudies, which were 
moſt ſuitable to his genius ; and it was not long before he favoured 
the publick with a ſpecimen of his poetical abilities, This firſt 
production was entitled, ** Rural Sports, a Georgic,” and was 
printed in the year 1711. It was addreſſed to Mr. Pope; to 
whom our Author's pleaſing talents, his amiable diſpoſition, and 
almoſt unexampled ſimplicity of manners, had particularly en- 
deared him, 'heſe engaging qualities had likewiſe procured him 
the eſteem and friendibup of Swiſh, and had introduced __ 


(a] Ayre's Life of Pope, Vol, TA Biograph. Britan. 
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the acquaintance of many ingenious and eminent In the 
ſociety of ſuch friends he paſſed his d cultivated his 
—— — —ͤ— ion: 


tural to him: But as his manner of life was too elegant for his 
ly accepted the offer of living with the Ducheſs 
of Monmo — — | 
is appointment, whi in 1712, Was a 
feaſonable relief to our Poet, whoſe finances — — to — 
ebb ; and whoſe purſe was, at all times, an unerring barometer of 
his ſpirits. He had now a handſome ſalary, and wis ſeated in a coach, 
tho? not his own ; which agreeable change in his circumſtances a- 
wakened his fancy, and gave birth to his celebrated Poem Trivia, 
« or the Art of walking the Streets.“ This was ſoon followed by his 
«© Shepherd's Week,” which he compoſed at the inſtance of Mr. 


Pope, and which was ed as a return for ſome affronts offered 


to chat Poet, by his rival, in writing, Mr. Philips, In 
reſentment of the ill treatment he had received, Mr. Pope repre- 
ſented to our Author, that it was in his power to pluck the gar- 
land from Philips, and to place it on his own brow ; and Mr. 
Gay, with the utmoſt readineſs, eſpouſed the cauſe of his friend, 
and immediately began theſe Paſtoral Poems. The ſacceſs was 
equal to the expectations of Mr. Pope; and Philips had the 
mortification to ſee our Author's performance received with the 
loudeſt applauſe, and ranked above his own. That rural fimpli- 
ity which Pope had not ſufficiently attended to in his P 
, and which had been admired in thoſe of Philips, was 
found in its true guiſe only in © The Shepherd's Week,” which 
a 7-7 in year 1714, and dedicated to Lord Boling- 
. (b) | 
At the ſame time our Author was flattered with the moſt promil- 
ing views at Court: He was careſſed by ſome leading perſons in the 
miftry, and his noble patroneſs rejoiced to ſee him taken from her 
houſe, the ſame year, to attend the Earl of Clarendon, as his Se- 
, on an embaſly from Queen Anne to the Court of Hanover. 
But the ambitious hopes which this new appointment inſpired, were 
ſoon at an end ; for the Queen died within fifteen days after their 
arrival at Hanover. His employment, however, was attended 
with this advantage, that it made him perſonally known to the 


new Sovereign and his family; and upon his return home, Mr. 


Pope adviſed him to make a good uſe of this advantage, by em- 
ploying his pen in honour of the King, or ſome of the Royal Fa- 
mily. This friendly advice it was for our Author's intereſt to 
follow ; and accordingly, when the Princeſs of Wales (afterwards 
veen Caroline) arrived in England, he took that opportunity 
making his court to her Royal Highneſs, in the way ag” 


(5) Dean Swiſt, in a letter written Original Sin, at Court, on account 
many years aſter this, intimates his of this dedication. See Pope's 


opinion, that Mr. Gay lay under Works, Vol. IX. Lett. 6. 
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This jaunting 


A 
turn for the favour of Mr. Pulteney, 


Earl of Bath) 
ho took him as a companion to Aix, in rance, in the year 1747 3 


and both theſe Epittles are printed in his works 


about, with 1 
of the ſweeteſt pleaſures of Mr. Gay's life, and never failed of 


ſe) See his Epiſtle to a Lady, oc- 
caſioned by the arrwal of — — 
Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales. 

(d) We have given ſome account 
of. fate of this Comedy, in the 
Life of Mr. Pope ; to w our 
Author addreſſed a letter upon the 
occaſion, in which he declares, that 
he was not at all caſt down; and he 


- exhorts his fellow-ſufferer. to pa- 
tience and eompoſure. | 


Some pallages of this letter throw 
an additional light on a circumſtance 
which haſte ned the condemuation of 


the play, and which was the cauſe 


of my yy 8 _ "gs by 
* Too late,” ſays Mr. Gay, I fee 
and confeſs mylelf miſtakon in re- 
lation to the Comedy ; yet I do not 
think, had I followed your advice, 
and only introduced Mummy, 


that the abſence of the Crocodi 

had ſaved it. I cannot help laugh- 
ing myſelf (though the vulgar do not 
coulicer, that it was defigoed to look 


P. 409, Note (e) 


very ridiculous) to think how the 
poor Monſter and Mummy were 
daſhed at their reception; and when 
the cry was loudeſt, that if the thi 
had been wrote by another, I ſhou 
have deemed the town in ſome mea - 
ſure miſtaken : and, as to your ap- 
reheuſion that this may do us any 
uture injury, do not think it. The 
Doctor has a more valuable name 
than can be hurt by any _ of this 
nature, and your's is doubly ſafe, 
I will (if any ſhame there be) take 
it all io myſelf, as indeed I -ought, 
the motion being firlt mine, and 
never heartily approved of by you. 
1 beg of you not to ſuffer. this or 
thing elſe to hurt your health. As 
I have publickly laid, that I was 
aſſiſted by two friends, I ſhalt i} 
contiaue in the lame flory,. proſeſ- 
obſtinate ſilence about Dr. Ar- 


buthaot and yourlelf.”— Ayre's Like 


of Pope, Vol. II, P. 103. 
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rallied him, on this volatile humour, with his uſual freedom. 
«« I wiſh,” ſays he to him, in one of his letters, you had a 
« little villakin in Pope's neighbourhood ; but you are yet too vo- 
« latile, and any Lady, with a coach and fax horſes, would carry 


«© you yoo uv roo (e) 


Soon after his return from France, our Author had an oppor- 
tunity of indulging this diſpoſition, being invited by Lord Har- 
court to his ſeat in Ox Ire, where his friend, Mr. Pope, was 
likewiſe on a viſit, During their ſtay here, a very melancholy 
event engaged their attention, and furniſhed them with an oppor- 
tunity of conſecrating to poſterity, the memory and the praiſe of 


virtue in humble liſe.— Two young lovers being at harveſt work, 


in the neighbouring fields, were in one inſtant killed by lightning. 
They were both of good character; and as there was ſomething 
extremely affecting in the circumſtances of their death, Lord Har- 
court, at the requeſt of Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay, cauſed a ſtone 


to be placed over them, in the church- yard of Stanton-Harcourt, 


where they were interred; and the two Poets compoſed their 
epitaph. Mr. Gay wrote a particular account of this matter to 

eir common friend, Mr. Fenton; and his letter does equal ho- 
nour to his ſenſibility and his taſte. //) 

In the year 1720, Mr. Gay publiſhed his Poems, in two vo- 
lumes, quarto, by — — with good ſucceſs. But his joy 
upon this account was of duration ; for he was caught in the 
alluring ſnare that was laid at this time by the projectors of the 
South-Sea ſcheme. He had the ill luck to eſſed of as much 


original ſtock as ſwelled to the imaginary value of about ten thou- 


ſand pounds ; whereupon, Mr. Pope, Mr. Fenton, and others, 
not a little delighted with the proſpect of ſeeing their friend ſet- 
tled in an independent fortune, ſo indiſpenſibly neceflary to ſup- 
port his ſpirit in chearfulneſs, were very earneſt in adviſing him 
to ſell ; but he gave them an abſolute denial, and even treated 
the advice (as thouſands did at that time) with an air of diſdain. 
They then endeavoured to prevail on him at leaſt to let as much 
ſtock go, as would be ſufficient to purchaſe an annuity of one 
hundred pounds for his life ; obſerving to him, that by this 


means he would be placed out of the reach of want and — 
ä ce. 


(e) In another letter, written in ing; yet, from my knowl of 
1732, the Dean fays, I find by you after twenty years, you always 
the whole caſt of your letter, that joined a violent deſire of ſhiſti 
you are 28 | and as volatile as places and company, with a root 
ever; juſt the reverſe of Mr: Pope, lazineſs, and an utter 1mpatience 0 
who hath always loved a domeſtick fatigue. A coach and fx horſes is 
life from his youth. I was going to the utmoſt exerciſe you can bear, 
wiſh you bad ſome little place that and this only when you can fill it 


2 could call your own ; but I pro- with ſuch company as is beſt ſuited 


{s I do not know you well enough to your taſte.” —See Pope's Works, 
to contrive any one ſyſtem of life Vol. IX. 
that would pleaſe you. You pre- (/] See Pope's Works, Vol. 8. 
tend to preach up riding aud walk - W's 
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dence. They added further, that this prudent ſtep was very con- 
ſiſtent with any higher views which mig t poſſibly ariſe, ſince the 
remainder was enough to give him ſtill a conſiderable hand in the 
play, of which he would alſo wait the event with much leſs 
anxiety, after this neceſſary proviſion : But all this preaching, 
however ſound the doctrine, was given to the winds, Their 
friend was ſeized with the general new ſpirit of prophecy, which 
foretold much greater things than they fimply talked of ; and he 
lived ſuitably to that proſpeR, till the charm was ſuddenly broken, 
and the poor adventurer found himſelf ſtripped even of the ſmall 
pittance of his original ſtock. This unexpected calamity had well 
nigh proved fatal to him. The ſtroke that deprived him of his 
fortune, was ſure to deprive him of his ſpirits ; and, in fact, he 
not only fell into a ſtate of deſpondency, but was ſeized with fo 
violent a colick, (a diſorder to which he was extremely ſubject) 
that his life was endangered. In this unhappy condition he lan- 
iſhed for ſome time, and was then removed to 9 — for 
the benefit of the air; where, by the aſſiſtance of Dr. Arbuthnot, 


who conſtantly attended him, he at length recovered. (g. 


Being thus reſtored to his health, our Author returned to his 
poetical ſtudies ; and having, in the year 1724, finiſhed his Tra- 
gedy called The Captives,” he had the honour to read it, from 
the manuſcript, to her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales. 
This mark of diſtinction, and the promiſe of a reward for his 
labour, encouraged him to write a ſet of fables in verſe, for the 
uſe of the Duke of Cumberland ; which he complered and pub- 
liſhed in 1726, with a ſuitable dedication to that Prince, who was 
then very young. This was done againſt the advice of his friend 
Mr, Pope, who perſuaded him either not to write his fables, or to 
write, tuem for the uſe of ſome young Nobleman ; and the event 
ſhewed, that this advice was not injudicious : For as to the pro- 
miſed reward, our Author was ſadly diſappointed. 

Upon the acceſſion of King — the Second to the Throne, 
in the following year, 1727, Mr. Gay expected the recompence 
of his labours ; but when the Queen's family was ſettled, he found 
himſelf in the liſt appointed Gentleman - Uſher to the youngeſt 
Princeſs Louiſa, Such an appointment he juſtly thought an un- 
worthy return for his ſervices. He therefore declined the offer, 
and endeavoured, in the heſt manner he could, to make his ex- 
cuſes by a letter to her Majeſty. Thus all his expectations vaniſhed, 
and he had no proſpe& but in depending wholly upon himſelf, 
and his own conduct. 

His friend, Dean Swift, to whom he communicated the news of 
his diſappointment, entirely approved his refuſal of the employ- 
ment, and his writiug to the Queen; and at the ſame time im- 
puted this treatment to the ill oſnces of ſome keen enemy that he 
Vox. VIII. 9. 3 G was 


(g) Biograph. Britan. 
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was confident Mr. Gay then had in the Miniſtry, (4) Mr. P 

went further. He wrote him a congratulatory letter * 10 
happy diſmiſſion from all Court dependence, and his reſtoration 
to the bleſſings of a private life, and to the enjoyment of that 
liberty, which Kings and Queens,” ſays he, cannot give 
” you, (for they have it not to give) and which is worth all they 


ave.” (i) 


The Dean, however, was of opinion that the Court had not 
entirely diſcarded our Author; and he expreſſed his hope that 
they would give him ſomething, which, although much leſs than 
they ought to give, would be (as far as it was worth) better cir- 
cumſtantiated: But in this he was miſtaken; and, therefore, he 
took an opportunity to revenge his cauſe in the following lines: 


« Thus Gay, the Hare with many friends, ) 
„Twice ſeven long years the Court attends ; 
«© Who, under tales conveying truth, 
«© To virtue form'd a princely youth; 
« Who paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 
« As far as modiſh pride allow'd ; 
«« RejeQts a ſervile Uſher's place, 
And leaves St, James's in diſgrace.” CI) 


a Letter to Mr. Gay. Pope's 


orks, Vol. IX. 

Upon another occaſion, the Dean 
informs us how it happened, that 
Mr. Gay, after fourteen. years at- 
tending the Court, with a large 
ſtock of real merit, a modeſt and 
agrecable converſation, a hundred 
rer and five hundred friends, 
arcs — r It hath 

appened,“ lays upon a ve 
— reaſon. He ne the 
ſuſpicion of having written a libel, 


or lampooh, againſt a great Mini- 


ſter.* It is true, that great Miniſter 
was demonſlratively convinced, and 


2323 owned his convictron, that 


r. Gay was not the author; but, 


having lain under the ſuſpicioa, it 


ſeemed very juſt that he ſhould ſuſ- 
fer the pumiſhment ; becauſe, in this 
moſt reformed age, the virtues of a 
Prime Miniſter are no more to be 
ſuſpeted, than the chaſtity of 
Cælar's wiſe.” 

But this is not the only reaſon 
the Dean aſſigns for his friend's dif- 
appointment. He intimates fur- 
ther, that the publication of his 
fables had given ſome offence to 


* Sir Robert Walpole, 


Fer 


thoſe in power. For, having re- 
marked that, in his writings, Mt, 
Gay had ſometimes been faulty 
with regard to Courtiers and State(- 
men, he adds, that even in his fa- 
bles, dedicated to the Duke of 
Cumberland, for which be was pro- 
miſed a reward, he had been thought 
ſomewhat too bold upon the Cour- 


tiers. — The Intelligencer, No. 3, B 
in Swift's Works. 

(i) Ia this moſt friendly epiltle, co 
Mr. Pope likewiſe declares his ap- Jac 
probation of the ſtep our Author fay 
took, when he ſent his letter to ber he 
Majeſty by Lord Grantham; and on 
he concludes in theſe remarkable Po 
terms: Dear Gay, adieu. I can wy 
only add a plain uncourtly ſpeech : * 
While you are no body's ſetvant, ſoll 
you may be any one's friend; and wn 
as ſuch I embrace you, in all con- 8 


ditions of life. hile I have 2 
ſhilling, you ſhall have fix-pence, 
* eighi-pence, if I can contnve 
to Rve upon a groat.“ 

See his Fables. 

See his Verſes to Dr. Delany, 
occaſioned by his Epiſtle to his Ex-· 
cellency John Lord Carteret. 
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For ſome time before his diſmiſſion. from Court, Mr. Gay had 


PP been engaged in writing that celebrated dramatick piece, The 
— «*« Beggar's Opera ;” and having now given it the finiſhing 
— ſtrokes, he brought it upon the ſtage early in the enſuing ſeaſon. 
* It was performed at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields; and as 


it hit all taſtes and degrees of men, from thoſe of the higheſt 
85 quality to the very rabble, its ſucceſs was unprecedented, and al- 
moſt incredible, It was acted in London fixty-three days, without 


0 interruption, and was renewed the next ſeaſon with equal applauſes. 
= It ſpread into all the great towns of —_— was played in man 
ir. places thirty or forty times, and in Bath and Briſtol fifty, It 


he made its progreſs into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; and was 

performed at Dubhn twenty-four days ſucceſſively. It likewiſe 
drove out of England, for that ſeaſon, the Italian Opera, which 
had carried all before it for ten years. (/) 

Our Author's friend, the Dean of St. Patrick's, attributes this 
extraordinary reception to a peculiar merit in the performance, 
wherein what we call the point of humour is exactly hit; a point, 
he obſerves, ** which, whoever can rightly touch, will never fail 
of pleaſing a great majority; and which, in its perfection, is 
allowed to be much preferable to wit, if it be not rather the 
«« moſt uſeful and agreeable ſpecies of it.” (. But to what- 
ever cauſe the ſucceſs of his Opera was owing, it was a very a- 
greeable circumſtance to the Poet; for, though he made no in- 
tereſf, either for approbation, or money, and though no one was 

reſſed to take tickets for his benefit, yet he made an addition to 
2 fortune by it, of between ſeven and eight hundred pounds. 

The unparallelled ſucceſs of this piece induced Mr. Gay to car- 

ry on the plan, in a ſecond part; but when this was almoſt ready 


3G 2 fer 
(/) Notes upon the Dunciad, () The Dean likewiſe remarks, 
Book g, Ver. 330. that in this piece the Author © hath, 


The fame ot this piece was not by a turn of humour, entirely new- 
confined to the Author only; the placed vices of all kinds in the 
ladies carried about with them the hroogeft and moſt odious light; 
favourite ſongs of it in fans; and and thereby done eminent ſervice 
houſes were turmſhed with it in both to religion and morality.” 
ſcreens. The perſon who afted And, upon the whole, he delivers 
Polly, till then obſcure, became all his judgment, “ that nothing but 
at once the favourite of the town; fervile attachment to a party, affec- 
her pictures were engraved, and tation of —— lamentable 
old in great numbers; her life dullneſs, miltaken zeal, or ſtudied 
written, books of letters and verſes hypocriſy, caa have the leaſt ob- 
to her publiſhed ; and pamphlets jection againſt this excellent moral 
made even of her layings and jets, pertormance.” —— See the Intelli - 
In ſhorty ſhe was in ſo high vogue, gencer, No. 3- 
that Mr. Gay obſerved, he was in This, it muſt be owned, was to 
doubt — 5 her fame did not the purpoſe; ſince the Beggar's 
ſurpaſs that of the Opera itſelf, — Opera lay moſt expoſed on the fide 
Delany, Notes, as before. will's Letters, of morality, and was on that ac- 
his Ex- by Hawkeſworth, Vol. II. Lett.254. count attacked from: the pulpit ; 


particularly 
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for rehearſal, the Manager of the Theatre was ordered (upon an 
information, that he was rehearſing a play improper to be repre- 
ſented) not to rehearſe any new play whatever, till the Lord Cham- 
berlain had ſeen it. In conſequence of this order, the Second 
Part of the Beggar's Opera was ſubmitted to the examination of 
the Lord Chamberlain ; and being excluded from the ſtage by his 


articularly by Dr. Herring, then 

reacher to the Society of Lincoln's 
Inn, afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who freely condemned it 
as of pernicious conſequence to the 
intereſts of virtue. This ſermon of 
Dr. Herring occaſioned a great 
clamour ; but experience ſoon con- 
firmed the truth of his obſervations, 
For the robberies committed daily 
in the ſtreets during the repreſeata- 
tion of the Beggar's Opera, were 
beyond the example of ' former 
times ; and ſeveral thieves and rob- 
bers afterwards conſeſſed, in New- 
gate, that they raiſed their courage 
in the play-houſe, by the ſongs of 
their hero Mackheath, before they 
ſallied forth on their deſperate noc- 
turnal exploits, 

But it was not from the pulpit 
only, that the immoral tendency of 
this performance was pointed out: 
For Mr. Colley Cibber took another 
method to expoſe its character in this 
reſpect, by introducing on the ſtage 
a rival-piece, drawn upon the ſame 
general plan, where none but vir- 
tuous characters were exhibited ; 
preſuming, as he tells us, that ſuch 
an attempt to recommend virtue and 
innocence, might not have a leſs 
pretence to- favour, than ** ſetting 
greatneſs and authority in a con- 


.temptible, and the moſt vulgar vice 


and wickedneſs in an amiable hght.” 
But this attempt of Mr. Cibber 
happened to be very ill timed ; and 
his piece was condemned without 
mercy. — Biograph. Britan. Cib- 
ber's Apology for his own Life. 
Letters b Sa eminent Per- 
fons, publiſhed by Mr. Dun- 
combe, Vol. III. Lett. 11.———It 
has been well obſerved, that al- 
though the Beggar's Opera abounds 
with wit, humour, and the moſt 
poignant ſatire, it is, notwithſtand- 
ing, very ill calculated to mend the 
morals of the common people, who 


prohibition, 


are pleaſed to find all ranks and de- | 


grees, the higheſt and moſt reſpetta- 
ble charafters, brought down to a 
level with themſelves. The Beg- 
gar's Opera is, in truth, the Thief”s 
Creed and Common Prayer Book, 
in which be fortifies himſelf in the 
moſt atrocious wickedneſs, from 
the impunity and triumph of his 
great exemplar Mackheath ; and 
comforts himſelf, that, notwith- 
ſtanding he may be banged for his 
robbery, he is no worſe than his 
ſuperiors. : 
Mr, Gay's intention in writing 
that admirable dramatick Opera, 
(it hath been further remarked) 
was to laſh the vices of the Great; 
it was chiefly meant to be a very 
ſevere ſatire upon the Miniſtry of 
that time, and particularly levelled 
at Sir Robert Walpole, who had 
greatly offended the author and his 
riends, Thus what proceeded ori- 
ginally from private reſentment, 
produced, in its event, very great 
and manifeſt injury to the publick.— 
For the opinion of Archbiſhop Her- 
ring, aud others, with reſpett to the 
pernicious tendency of this celebrat- 
ed piece, has been fully confirmed by 
the unfortunate experience of many 
years; and ſo notorious were the 
evil conſequences of its frequent 
repreſentation become, that, in the 
year 1773, the Middleſex Juſtices 
united with Sir John Fielding, at 
the inſtance of that active Magiſtrate 
in requeſting Mr. Garrick to deft 
from performing it; as they were 
of opinion, that it was never repre- 
ſented on the ſtage without creating 
an additional number of real thieves. 
Since that time, it has been re- 
reſented with alterations; and the 
ero, inſtead of being reprieved 
and going off in triumph, 1s left to 
ſuffer his deſerved fate. — See the 
Gentleman's Magazine, for Sep» 
tember, 1773, 
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prohibition, our Author thought fit to print it by ſubſcription ; 
and it was accordingly publiſhed, under the title of“ Polly, or 
*« a Second Part of the Beggar's Opera.” This meaſure was, 
rhaps, as advantageous to his fortune, as the repreſentation of 
fi lay would have been; for, by the aſſiſtance of his friends, the 
ſubleription made its way, in ſpite of all oppoſition, and amounted 
to a confiderable ſum. At Court, indeed, the tide ran remarka- 
bly high againſt the Author; Cu ſo that moſt of the Courtiers, 
though otherwiſe his friends, refuſed to contribute to his under- 
taking. But the city and the people of England took his part 
very warmly ; and he had, moreover, the good fortune to find, 
even at Court, ſome advocates of high rank. The Ducheſs of 
Queenſberry, in particular, took up his defence with the King and 
Queen, in the cauſe of his play; and matters were carried ſo far, 
that her Grace was forbid the Court, for intereſting herſelf in its 
ublication, after it had been prohibited by the Lord Chamber- 
Jain. Hereupon the Duke of Queenſberry threw up his employ- 
ments; which,” ſays our Author, “ he would have done, (up- 
«« on account of ill uſage from the Miniſters) if the Ducheſs had 
„ not met with this treatment; but this haſtened him in what he 
« had determined.“ () 
Mr. Gay had long been honoured with the protection and pe- 
culiar regard of theſe noble perſons. He lived in their family, 
not as an humble companion, but as a moſt intimate and well- 
beloved friend ; and he had but a little before experienced their 
kindneſs in a very uncommon degree, during the ſevereſt fit of 


ſickneſs (as he himſelf aſſures us) that ever any body had, who 


(2), This Mr. Gay very well ac- 


counts for, in the preface to his 


play where he obſerves, that it 
ad been given him by ſome as a 
reaſon for the prohibition, that he 
had written many diſaffected libels, 
and ſeditious pamphlets ; by others, 
that, particularly in this piece, he 
had been charged with writing im- 
moralities; that it was filled with 
llander and calumny againſt ſome 
articular great perſons, and that 
lajeſty date was endeavoured to 
be brought into ridicule and con- 
tempt. In anſwer to the firſt, he 
protells his innocence, and ſolemul 
declares his loyalty : For the reſt, 
be appeals to the play; which he 
gives as the reaſon of printing it.— 
Biograph. Britan. 

% Letters by Dean Swift, and 
his friends. Hawkeſworth's Edi- 
uon, Vol, II. Lett. 263. 

Upon this occaſion, our Author 
oblerves to his friend, the Dean, 


eſcaped 
that the Ducheſs of Queenſberry 


was allowed to have ſhewn more 
ſpirit, more honour, and more - 
neſs, than was thought poſhble in 
thoſe times. ** I ſhould have added 
too. ſays he, more underſtanding 
and good ſenſe.” He tells him like - 
wiſe, that Mrs. Howard had de- 
clared herſelf ſtrongly, both to the 
King and Queen, as his advocate. 
*© Thus,” fays he, you lee my 
fortune (as I hope my virtue will) 
increaſe by oppreſſion.“ 

It is for the honour of Mr. Gay's 
illuſtrious patrons, to obſerve, that 
he received theſe teſtimonies of 
their friendly concern for his in- 
tereſt, at a time when, as he him- 
ſelf aſſures us, for writing in the 
cauſe of virtue, and againſt the fa- 
ſhionable vices, he was looked up- 
on as the moſt obnoxious perſon al- 
moſt in Englaud.”—Swiſt's Leiters, 
as before. 
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eſcaped death. () But though our Author lived thus reſpected 
and beloved, yet he was the | prey of ſorrow and unhap- 
pineſs: For neither the favour of the Great, nor the increaſing 
iplendour of his reputation, could preſerve him from that melan- 
choly, which ſtill haunted him at intervals, and darkened all his 


ſpects. 


Soon after Mr. Gay's prohibited piece had been publiſhed by 
ſubſcription, which was in the beginning of the year 1729, he 


returned into the country with his illuſtrious patrons 3 where, in 


(p) * vas ſeveral times,” ſays 
be, in a letter to Dean Swift, 
„given up the phyſicians, and every 
body that attended me; and, upon 
my — ang judged to be in 
ſo ill a condition, that I ſhould be 
miſerable for the remainder of my 
life: but, contrary to all expedta- 
tion, I am perfectly recovered, and 
' have no remainder of the diſtam- 
pers that attacked me, . which were 
at the fame time, fever, aſthma, and 
pleuriſy. 1am now in the Duke 
of Queenſberry's houſe, and have 
been ſo ever fince Ileſt Hampſtead ; 
where I was carried at a time, that 
it was 7 I could not live a 
day. I mult acquaint you (becauſe 
I know it will oo you) that, du- 
ring my ficknels, I had many of the 
kindeſt proofs of friend{hip, parti- 
culatly from the Duke and Ducheſs 
of Queeniberry, who, if I had been 
their neareſt relation, and neareſt 
friend; could not have treated me 
with more conſtant attendance then ; 
and they continue the ſame to me 
now 
This kind ſolicitude of Mr. Gay's 

noble patrons could only be equalled 
by the attendance and care of his 
excellent friend and phyſician, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, whole goodneſs he 
warmlv acknowledges, and to whom, 
under Providence, he was indebted 
for bis life ; as that worthy perſon 
himſelf informs us, in a letter to the 
Dean; an extract of which, as it 
throws ſome further light on the 
hiſtory of our Author, at this pe- 
_ riod, we ſhall here inſert. 

Having oblerved, that many of 
the Dean's friends had been 1n great 
diftreſs for John Gay, the Doctor 
adds, I may ſay, without vanity, 
his hife, under God, is due to the 
uawearied endeavours and care of 


his 


your humble ſervant ; for a phyſi- 
cian, who had not been paſſionately 
his friend, could not have ſaved him, 
I had, belides my perſonal-concern 
for him, other motives of my care. 
He is now become a public perſon, 
a little Sacheverell ; and I took the 
ſame pleaſure in faving him, as 
Radcliffe did in preſerving my Lord 
Chief Juſtice Holt's wife, whom 
he attended out of ſpite to the huſ- 
band, who wiſhed her dead. 

*+* The inoffenſive John Gay (con- 
tinues this pleaſing — is now 
become one of the chief obſtruc- 
tions to the peace of Europe, the 
terror of the Miniſters, the chief 
author of the Craſiſman, and all 
the ſeditious pamphlets, which have 
been publiſhed againſt the Govern» 
ment. He has gut ſeveral turned 
out of their places; the greateſt 
ornament of the Court baniſhed 
from it for his ſake ; another 172 
Lady in danger of being * chaſſe' 
likewiſe ; about ſeven or exgit 
Ducheſſcs puſhing forward, like the 
ancient — — in the 
church, who ſhall ſuffer martyrdom 
upon his account firſt, He is the 
darling of the city. If he ſhould 
travel about the country, he would 
haye hecatombs of roaſted oxen 
ſacrificed to him. Siace he became 
o conſpicuous, Will. * 175 
bangs his head, to ſee himſelf fo 
much outdone in the career of 
glory. I hope he will get a good 

eal of money by printing his play ; 
but I really br — he would get 
more by ſhewing his perſon ; And, 
I can aflure, this is the very identi- 
cal John Gay, whom you formerly 
knew, and lodged with in White- 
hall two years ago.” — Swift's Let- 
ters, by Hawkeſworth, Vol. II. 
Lett. 263, and 264. 
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his chearful hours, he employed himſelf in new-writing a Come- 
dy, called“ The Wife of Bath, which he had originally com- 
poſed many years before, It was indeed his firſt dramatick pro- 
duction; and it had been performed, without ſucceſs, in the year 
1714 : But he flattered himſelf that it might now, in an improved 
ſtate, meet with a very different reception. In this, however, he 
was wholly miſtaken ; for when he brought it upon the ſtage, in 
the enſuing ſeaſon, it was-condemned a ſecond time. Fortunately 
for the peace of our Author, he had not been very anxious for the 
fate of this attempt, and therefore the diſappointment did not 
give him much concern. (4) 
After a ſhort ſtay in London, Mr. Gay returned with his noble 
Patron, to his ſeat at Ameſbary, near Stonehenge, upon Saliſ. 
plain, where, from this time, he chiefly reſided ; for, fince 
his laſt ſevere fit of ſickneſs, he could not ſo well bear the town, 
and he likewiſe grew every day more and more deſirous of retire- 
ment. Indeed, his conſtitution was become very infirm, and his 
health extremely precarious. He felt himſelf relapſing into his 
old diſorder, and, though he was now and then enlivened with a 
tranſient gleam of chearfulneſs, yet he languiſhed under an in- 
curable dejection of ſpirits. The air and exerciſe which he en- 
joyed in — — reſidence in the country, contributed to his 
temporary relief; and we find him, in ſome of his letters to Dean 
Swift, aſſuming an air of pleaſantry and ſelf - ſatisfaction. But 
this was only a momentary enjoyment: His correſpondence with 
Mr. Pope breathes the language of ſorrow and complaint; and he 
appears to have ſtruggled in vain againſt a rooted melancholy. In 
one: of his letters to that intimate friend, he thus paints the con- 
dition both of his body and his mmd :—© My melancholy (ſays 
«- he) increaſes, and every hour threatens me with ſome return 
% of my diftemper. Nay, TI think, I may rather ſay, I have it 
«© on me; Not the divine looks, the kind favours and expref- 
««- ſions of the divine Ducheſs, who hereafter ſhall be in place of 
«© a Queen to me; nay, ſhe ſhall be my Queen ; nor the inexpreſ- 
«« ſible goodneſs of the Duke, can in the leaſt cheer me. The 
«« drawtng-room no more receives light from theſe two ſtars. There 
« is now (what Milton fays is in hell) darknefs viſible. O that 
«© ] had never known what a Court was! Dear „ What à 
% barren foil (to me ſo) have I been ſtriving to produce ſome- 
«« thing out of!“ (7) i 
3 Such 


(9) Swift's Letters, as before. Parſons, and changed your text; 1 
It appears that the Dean had no mean the title and the names of 
Opinion of this ſecond attempt, the perſons. After all, it was an 
though Mr. Pope had. I had effect of idleneſs ; for you are in 
never,” ſays he to our Author, the prime of life, when invention 
much hopes of your vamped play, and Judgment > I Rad 
although. Mr. Pope ſeemed to have, Works, Vol. IX. Lett. 49. 
and although it were ever ſo good. (-) Biograph. Britan, 
But you ſhould have done like the 


— ond — 
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Such an account of the dejection of his friend's ſpirits could 
not but be very afflicting to a perſon of Mr. Pope's ſenſibility ; 
and accordingly we find Kim expreſſing his concern upon the oc- 
caſion, and ſuggeſting ſome means of reſtoring our Author te a 
ſtate of eaſe and chearfulneſs. But his admonitions were vain ; and 
Mr. Gay was fo _—_—y as to find every effort for the recovery 
of his ſpirits utterly ineffectual. From the time of his long and 
dangerous ſickneſs, he had been reduced to the neceſſity of obſerv- 
ing a very ſtrict regimen ; and, in particular, he drank nothing 


but water: Mr. Pope was willing to aſcribe ſome part of his diſor- 
der to this cauſe :—** I with,” ſaid he, the too conſtant uſe of b 
*« water does not contribute to the dejection of your ſpirits; I find * 
«« Dr. Arbuthnot, and another very knowing Phyſician, of that f 
« opinion,” Accordingly, by the advice of his Phyſicians, Mr. r 
Gay returned to the moderate uſe of wine, after an abſtinence of 21 
above two years: But, in his caſe, wine ſeemed to have loſt its c 
power. Mr. Pope was likewiſe of opinion, that his friend's retired 0 
way of life ſerved only to nurſe his diſeaſe: I alſo wiſh,” ſaid b 
he, you were not ſo totally immerſed in the country; I hope th 
« your return to town will be a prevalent remedy againſt the evil ſe 
* of too much recollection. But the evil was too deeply rooted, th 
for the pleaſures of ſociety to remove it. Indeed this was a re- W. 
medy which Mr. Gay did not ſeem much diſpoſed to adopt. He fr 
himſelf tells us, that he began to find a dillibe to ſociety, Which to 
he was at no pains to overcome. I think,” ſays he, I ought hy 
« to try to break myſelf of it, but I cannot reſolve to ſet about Ita 
* Co) | 
In this ſituation, our Author had recourſe to one remedy, the 
efficacy of which hath often been happily experienced: He uſed . { 


the exerciſe of riding and walking, every day; and he occaſion- 
ally took the diverſion of ſhooting on the downs. Rut finding this tha 


as ineffectual as all the reſt, he determined to try the amuſement ed 
of an excurſion into Somerſetſhire; from which he returned, in ine; 
the month of October, 1732; but (as he tells his friend Mr. Pope) ſy 
he could not, fince his return, ſo much boaſt of his health, as be- We 
fore he went ; for he was frequently out of order with. his colical Cou 
complaints, ſo as to make him uneaſy and diſpirited, though not neit] 
to any violent degree. All this journey,” ſays he, I per- Que 


«« formed on horleback, and I am very much diſappointed that you 
«« at preſent I feel myſelf ſo little the better for it. I have indeed adv 
« followed riding and exerciſe for three months ſucceſſively, and "us v 
«« really think 1 was as well without it; ſo that I begin to fear I ba 
ve the illneſs I have ſo long and ſo often complained of, is inhe- 


« rent in my conſtitution, and that I have nothing for it but E ye 
«« tience.” (f) In this diſpoſition, it is no wonder that we find of © 
| him of vr 

It al 

(s) Swiſt's Letters, by Hawkeſ- () Letters to and from Mr. Gay. enou 


worth, Vol. III. Lett. 299. Pope's Works, Vol. VIII. Leu. 24. 
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him declining the friendly propoſal of Mr. Pope, who had invited 
him to try his muſe upon the ſubject of the Hermitage erected by 
Queen Caroline, in Richmond gardens ; which was finiſhed about 
this time, and had given occaſion to many poetical attempts. Our 
Author replied to the ſolicitations of that zealous friend, with an 
air of ſixed deſpondency, and in terms which ſhewed his entire 
renunciation of the Royal patronage. Cu 
Mr. Gay had not, however, been wholly unemployed, durin 

his retirement. A ſtate of idleneſs was what he always ifliked: 
and wiſhed- to avoid. When he had no ſcheme in agitation, either 
to raiſe his fame or his fortune, he always found himſelf diſpi- 
rited for want of having ſome purſuit ; and he would then con- 
feſs, in the ſorrow of his heart, that indolence and idleneſs are 
the moſt tireſome things in the world. But as he was ſometimes. 
incapable of writing, fo he could not always pleaſe himſelf in the 
choice of his ſubject ; and he did not like that another ſhould 
chooſe it for him. Ca He had, however, invented ſome Fa- 
bles, which he took great pains to finiſh, with a deſign to publiſh 
them in a ſecond volume of the ſame ſize as the firſt, — (he ob- 
ſerves) is a kind of writing that appears very eaty ; but he found it 
the moſt difficult of any he had ever undertaken : and though he 
was determined to go through with that volume, yet he aſſured his 
friend Swift, that he believed he never ſhould have courage enough 
to think any more in that way. At the ſame time he — 
himſelf ſome addition to his fortune, by writing again for the 
ſtage ; with which view he compoſed his Opera, called Achil- 

ol. VIII. . 3 H * neg” 


(2) Amongſt other arguments to 
induce Mr. Gay to comply with his 
requeſt, Mr. Pope had intimated 
that ſuch a compliment was cxpect- 
ed from him. *© Several of your 
inends,” ſays he, aſſure me it is 


expected from you: One ſhould 


not bear 1n mind, all one's life, any 
little indignity one receives from a 
Court; and therefore I am in hopes, 
neither her Grace [the Duchels of 
Queenſberry ] will hiader you, nor 
you decline 1t.”—Mr, Gay's reply 
was in theſe words: As to your 
advice about writing panegyrick, 
us what I have not frequently done. 
I have indeed done it ſometimes 
#ainſt my judgment and inclina- 
tions, and I heartily repeat ot it. 
Aud at preſcat, as I have no deſire 
of reward, and ſee no juit reaſon 
of vraile, I think I had better let 
it along. There are flatterers good 
enough ro be found, and I would 
rot interfere in any gentleman's 
hoſeſliou. I have ſcen no verſes 


on theſe ſublime occaſions ; ſo that 
I have no emulation : Let the Pa- 
trons enjoy. the Authors, and the 
Autbors their Patrons, for I know 
my ſelf unworthy.”—Pope's Works, 
as before. 

(o)“ You Fnow,” ſays he, in a 
letter to Dean Swift, one cannot 
write when one will. I think, and 
reject: One day or other, perhaps. 
I may thiak on ſomething that may 
engage me to write. You and I are 
alike in one particular, (I wiſh to 
be ſo in many;) I mean, that we 
hate to write upon other ſolks hints, 
I love to have my own ſcheme, and 
to treat it in my own way. This, 
perhaps, may be taking ioo much 
upon myſelf, aud I may make a 
bad choice; but I can always enter 
into a ſcheme of my own with more 
eaſe. and pleaſure than 1nto that of 
auy other body,” — Letters by Dr. 
Swilt, and his Friends, Hawket 
woith's Edit. Vol. III. Lett. 290. 
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«« les;” and coming up to London, to paſs the winter ſeaſon at 
the Duke of Queenſberry's houſe in Burlington Gardens, he ſent 
his piece to the Theatre, but did not live to fee it performed : 
For he was ſeized, the week after, with a violent inflammation 
of the bowels, which, as Dr. Arbuthnot believed, ended in a 
mortification, and cut him off in three days; being, as that Phyſi. 
cian obſerved, the moſt precipitate caſe he ever knew, During 
this ſhort illneſs, Mr. Gay was attended by two Phyſicians beſides 
Dr. Arbuthnot; but this worthy friend he the diſt 
mortal from the beginning. The torments of his diſeaſe were 
exceedingly acute, but he poſſeſſed his ſenſes y till within 
five hours of his death, as we are informed by Mr. Pope, who 
attended him to his laſt breath. He died on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1742s at the age of forty- four. 

Mr. Gay had long been dear to his noble patrons, the Duke 
and Ducheſs of Queenſberry; and they now determined to pay 
him the laſt honours of a ſuitable funeral- ſolemnity. Accordingly, 
he was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, with as much decorum as 
if he had been a Peer of the realm. {x) Some time before his 
laſt fatal ſickneſs, when (as he expreſſes it) he found, by many 
warnings, that he had no continuing city here, Mr. Gay had ſent, 
as it were, his dying requeſt to Mr. Pope, in a letter diftated by 
the pureſt affettion, and reſſed in the moſt melting terms. 
«© I begin,” ſays he, to look upon myſelf as one already dead, 
*« and deſire, my dear Mr. Pope, whom I love as my own foul, 
«« if you ſurvive me, as you certainly will, if a ſtone ſhould mark 
„ the place of my grave, ſee theſe words put upon it, 


Life is a: jeſt, and all things fſhew it 
I thought /o once, but now I knoxw it. 


«© with what you may think. proper.” % This requeſt was faith- 
fully executed, and theſe lines, together with an epitaph written 
| by 


(xz) Swift's Letters, by Hawkeſ- Mr. Gore, and Mr. Pope; the ſer- 
worth, Vol. HI. Lett. 31g. vice being perfermed b the Dean, 


His body was brought by the 
Company ot Upholders, from the 
Duke of Queenſberry's houſe to 
Exeter Change, in the Strand; 
whence, after lying in very decent 
ſtate, it was drawn in a hearſe trim- 
med with plumes of black and 
White feathers, attended with three 
mourning coaches and fix horſes, to 
Weſtminiter - Abbey, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, on the 23d 
of December. The pall was ſup- 

orted by the Earl of Cheſterficld, 

ord Viſcount Cornbury, the Hon. 
Mr. Berkeley, General Dormer, 


Dr. Wilcox, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
the choir attending.“ — Sec Mr. 
Gay's Lite, printed in 1733, Bio- 
graph. Britan. 

y ) Mr. Gay was aware of ſome 
objections that might be made to 
the little inſcription he had ſent bis 
friend, and therefore he added, If 
any body ſhould aſk, how I could 
communicate this after death ? let 
it be known, it is not meant fo, but 
my preſent ſentiments in life.” _ 

is letter was accompanied with 

a preſent, which he {fred Mr. 
Pope to preſerve, as a een of 
r. 


| 
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by Mr. Pope, were inſcribed on a handſome marble monu- 
ment, erefted to his memory by the Duke and Ducheſs of Queenſ- 
berry, near the place of his interment, in the South Crofs-Ifle of | 
the Abbey, over againſt the romb of Chaucer. 


Mr. Gar to have been a man of a moſt amiable diſ- 
tion, and of blameleſs morals ; and as he was reſpected and 


oved in life, by all that knew him, fo at his death he was fin- 
cerely and univerſally lamented. Cx.) His illuſtrious patrons, the 
Duke and Ducheſs of Queenſberry, were extremely afflicted at 
the loſs of their favourite friend ; and her Grace, in icular, 
eſteemed his death an irreparable calamity, ** If I have any 
good in me,” ſays this accompliſhed Lady, in a letter to Dean 
Swift, “ I certainly learned it inſenſibly of our poor friend, as 
children do any ſtrange language. It is not poſſible to image 
1% the loſs his death is to me; but, as long as — any memory, 
*« the happineſs of ever having had ſuch a friend can never be 
* loſt to me. As to himſelf, (her Grace adds) he knew the 
„world too well to regret leaving it; and the world in general 
«© knew him too little to value him as they ought.” (a) 

In anſwer to this letter, the Dean, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gay's character, and whoſe commendations 
will hardly be ſuſpected, has ſpoken of him in terms of the 
higheſt praiſe. Having obſerved, that the diſtance of Ireland 
from England, and a variety of unlucky circumſtances, had left 
him but little hopes, while Mr. Gay was living, of ever enjoy- 
ing his company for any conſiderable time, he tells his noble 
correſpondent, that his own loſs was not ſo great as that of his 
other friends, who had it always in their power to converſe with 
him: But,“ fays he, I chiefly lament your Grace's mis- 
* fortune, becauſe I greatly fear, with all the virtues and per- 
fections which can poſſibly acquire the higheſt veneration to a 
«© mortal creature from the worthieſt of human kind, you will 
* never be able to procure another fo uſeful, ſo ſincere, ſo vir- 
*« tuous, ſo diſintereſted, ſo entertaining, ſo eaſy, and fo hum- 
«© ble a friend, as that perſon whoſe death all good men la- 


% ment.” /6 
* 3 HF 2 But 


their friendſhip. ** What the on this occaſion, „to fee him fo 
bearer bri beide this letter,” univerſally lamented by almoſt every 
ſays he, ſhould I die without a body, even by thoſe who knew him 


will, which I am the likelier to do, 
as the law will ſettle my ſmall eſlate 
much as I ſhould myſelf, let it re- 
main with you, as it has long done 
with me, a remembrance of a dea 
friend. But there is none like you, 
living or dead.”——Sce Biograpy. 
Britan, New and Gen. Biog. Ditt, 
(&) „It was ſome alleviation of 


my grief,” ſays Dr, Arbuthnot, up- 


only by reputation.” — Swift's Let- 
ters, by Hawkeſworth, Vol. III. 
Lett. 313. 

(a) Swift's Letters, Vol. III. 


d Lett. 31 


(5) 3 his ſketch of My. Gay's 
charafter is the more * N as 
it comes from one who had, for 
many years, kept a watchſul eye 


upon his conduct, and who was 28 


quick 
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But the loſs which her Grace had ſuſtained by the death of her 
excellent friend, was not greater than that which Mr. Pope ſuf. 
fered on the ſame occaſion ; nor cbuld her affliction exceed his. 
Mr. Gay had long been the object of his peculiar love and eſ- 


teem ; and he felt and lamented that, by his death, one of the 
neareſt and longeſt tyes he ever had, was broken all on a ſudden. 


% (Good God!“ he exclaims, in his letter to Dr. Swift, on this 


melancholy event, “how often are we to die before we go quite 
off this ſtage? In every friend we loſe a part of — 


% and the belt part. 


I ſhall never (he continyes) ſee you now, I 


„believe; one of your principal calls to England is at an end. 


quick at diſcerning his failings, and 
as free to expole them, as he was 
ready to applaud and encourage his 
virtues. 7 

It is an obſervation of Lord Or- 
rery, that Gay loved Swilt to a de- 
gree of venetation; and that Swiſt 
writes to him in the ſame ſtrain as 
he would have written to a ſon, and 
ſcems to diſtinguiſh him as a cor- 
reſpondent to whom he has not the 
leaſt grain of reſerve.” This re- 
mark 1s —— juſt ; and we may 

add, thet the Dean 1s at no time 
more unreſerved, than when he is 
ſetting before his friend the failings 
he had diſcovered in his diſpoſition 
and behaviour. Theſe indeed were 
few ; and they were rather pardona- 
ble weakneſſes, than repreheuſible 
faults. 

One ſoible of Mr. Gay, which 
ſeems to have given the Dean as 
much vexation as any, and for which 
he frequently reproved bim, was his 
abſence of mind in company, occa- 
ſioned by his being too intent on his 
own affairs.* The ſame cauſe was 
productive of another diſagreeable 
- conſequence; which is, that Mr. 
Gay (though he was by no means a 
talkative man) too often made his 
own private concerns the een of 
converſa jon, when his friends 
wiſhed to diſcourſe on ſome more 
agreeable topick: Of this likewile 
the Dean frequently, and, after his 


Indeed 


manner, moſt biterly complains, in 
his letters to Mr, Gay himſelf, and 
to their common friends. 

But though (as the Dean plainly 
told him) Mr, Gay's ſolicitude 
about his own affairs, when they 
were in a dubious ſtate, perpetually 
hiled his thoughts, and diſturbed his 
converſation, yet it 1s remarkable, 
that he was the moſt thoughtleſs 
perſon in the world, with regard to 
the management of his finances. 
And this was another ſore evil in 
the eyes of Dr. Swift ; who being 
a prudent economiſt himſelf, and 
perceiving the abſolute neceſhty of 
a careful attention to his little for- 
tune, in a perſon ſo precariouſly 
ſituated as bis friend, was continu- 
ally exhorting him to ſrugality, and 
to the making of ſome proviſion for 
what he calls the domeſtick ſeaſon 
of liſe. Everpreſerve,” ſays he, 
* ſome ſpice of the Alderman, and 
prepare againſt age and dullneſs, and 
lickneſs, and coldneſs, or death of 
friends. You want no ſettlement (I 
call the family where you live, and 
the foot you are upon, a ſettlement) 
till you increaſe your fortune to 
what will ſupport you with eaſe and 
preach a good houſe and a garden. 

"he want of this I much dread 
for you; for I have known a ſhe- 
couſin of Ln family aud ſmall 
fortune, paſling months among all 
her relations, living in plenty, aud 

taking 


* Inone of his letters to the Ducheſs of Qu*enſberry, the Dean has recorded 
an inftance of this, which 18 very ſtriking. —** When I was with Mr. Gay laſt in 


London,” ys he, 
{ wc ry, N 


tilking with him on ſome potrcal ſubjects, he would an- 
Well, I am determined not to acc*pt the employucu vi Gcatlemany 


+ Uikct,”- Pope's Works, Vol. IX, Leit. 59. 
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— 
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6 Indeed he was the moſt amiable by far, his qualities were the 
«« -gentleſt ; but I love you as well and as firmly. Would to God 
«© the man we have loſt had not been fo amiable, nor ſo good! 
*© but that's a wiſh for our own ſakes, not for his. Sure if inno- 
«« cence and integrity can deſerve happineſs, it muſt be his.” Cc 

Such were the unſtudied commendations that friendſhip be- 
ſtowed on Mr. Gay, in the moment of afflition ; and his ami- 
able virtues deſerved them all. Poor John Gay!“ ſays Lord 
Bathurſt, addreſſing himſelf to Dean Swift, „we ſhall fee him 
5 no more; but he will always be remembered, by thoſe who 
« knew him, with a tender concern.” 4 

Soon after the death of Mr. Gay, his Opera called . Achilles” 
was brought upon the ſtage ; and being very aſſiduouſly patro- 
nized by the Duke of Queenſberry, it met with a good reception. 
His Grace (as Mr. Pope —_— afted more than the part of a 
brother to his deceaſed friend. He managed this dramatick piece 


to the utmoſt advantage for his relations; and he | pms to do 


the ſame with ſome Fables that Mr. Gay had left finiſhed. Ce) 
The profits of the Opera were given to our Author's two ſiſters, 
who were widows ; and who, as heirs at law, . ſhared his fortune 
(which amounted to about three thouſand pounds) equally be- 
tween them. This diſpoſal of his effects was agreeable to his own 
deire ; for which reaſon he had made no will. 

The papers which Mr. Gay left behind him, came partly into 
the hands of Mr. Pope, who promiſed Dean Swift, that he would 
take care to ſuppreſs things unworthy of him, ſo far as it was in 
his power: But he feared the partiality of our Author's friends, 


who were in poſſeſſion of his other manuſcripts. The Dean was 


extremely anxious about this matter, and very earneſt in defiring 
Mr. Pope to exert himſelf to the utmoſt upon the occaſion, But, 
notwithſtanding this affectionate ſolicitude, ſome of their friend's 


papers 
© - 


taking her circles, till ſhe grew an gether fruitleſs; for, during his 
old maid, aud every body weary of reſidence with the Ducheſs of 
ber.” — (who was even a more 

Theſe admonitions were unqueſ- ſevere check upon his expences than 


tonably juſt and proper; and they 
were the more frequently and 
ſtrongly urged, becauſe the Dean 
ſo well knew Mr. Gay's extreme 
dehciency in this reſpect. Provi- 
dence (he obſerved, in a letter to 
Mr. Pope) never deſigned their 
incad to be above two and twenty, 
by his thoughtlefſneſs and cullibi- 
lity. “ He bath,” ſays he, as 
litile foreſight of age, ſickne ls, 
poverty, or loſs of admirers, as a 
fir] at hfteen.” 

The repeated exhortations of Dr. 
dwiit on this point Were not alio- 


the Dean himſelf) Mr. Gay had 
learned the art of ſaving his money, 
and by that meaus had conſiderably 
improved the ſtate of his finances. 
—dSee Orrery's Remarks, on Swift, 
Lett, 20. Letters from Dr. Swift 
to Mr. Gay. Pope's Works, Vol. IX. 
Swiſt's Letters, by Hawkeſworth, 
Vol, III. 

(c) Pope's Works, Vol. IX. 
Lett. 62. . 

(d} Swift's Letters, by Hawkef- 
worth, Vol III. Lett. 318, 

(„% Pope's Works, Vol. IX. 


Leu. 64. 


| 
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papers ſeem to have been placed beyond their reach ; for, ſeveral 
years after the death of Mr. Gay, there came out a Comedy, ſaid 
to be written by him, called The Diſtreſſed Wife,” the ſe. 


cond edition of which was printed in 1750 and in 1754 there 
«c The 


peared, under his name, a humorous piece, enti 


«> Rehearſal at Goatham,” () 


(7) New and Gen. Biog. Dift. Pope's Works, Vol. IX. Lett. 65, 66, 674 


The Life of JOSEPH ADDISON, 


OBEPH ADDISON, the ſon of Dr. Lancelot Addiſon, 
Dean of Litchfield, was born on the firſt of May, 1672, 
at Milſton, near Ambros-B 
of Wilts, of which place 

Rector. (a) He received the firſt part of his education at a gram- 


* 
o 
P * 
—— — 
a * 
1 


(or Ameſbury) in the county 
is father was, at that time, 


mar-ſchoo! in Ambros-Bury, from whence he was removed to 


{s) Dr. Lanctitor Appi- 
SON was the ſon of a Clergyman, 
Weſtmoreland, where he was 
„in the year 1692. He was 
educated at the grammar-ſchool of 
pleby, in -the ſame county ; 

m whence he was ſent to Queen's 
College, in Oxford, where be took 
the degree of Maſter of Arts, in 
the year 267; and having greatly 
diſlingui himſelf in the Uni- 
verſity, he was choſen one of the 
TI RANA FIL II, for the aft which 
was celebrated in following 
— Bui his loyalty to the Stuart 
umily getting the better of his 
prudence, his oration was fo ſevere 
on thofe wha were then in power, 
that he was compelled to make a 
Fecaniation, and to aſk pardon upon 
1s knees. Soon after this, he left 
the Univerſity, and retired to a vil- 


m very fn. 
.ciouſly, and, in all probabi — 


another 


lage in the neighbourhood of Pet- 
worth, in the county of Suſſex, 
where he reſided till the Reſtors- 
tion, Having ingratiated himſelf 
with many [nm 2 of tha: coun- 
1 by inculcating with great aſſi- 

_ the principles of loyalty, and 
by his zealous adherence to the 
tenets of the Church of England, 
they joined in recommending him 
to Dr. King, Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
as a man who had ſuffered much for 
his ſtrict attachment to the conſti- 
tution in Church and State, and had 
run the riſk of ſuffering much more. 


The Biſhop received 


would have /*, for him, had 
not Mr. Addiſon accepted the oſ. 
fice of Chaplain to the Garriſon of 

1kick, contrary to his Lordfhip's 
inclination, He continued at Dat 


„ 674 


eftors- 
umſelf 
coun- 
it aſh- 
ry, and 


to the 


gland, 
} ham 
-beſter, 
uch for 
conſti- 
ind had 
1 more. 
ery Fra- 
1405 
m, . 
the of- 
riſon 0 
rdſhip's 
at Dun- 
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another ſchool in Saliſbury, where he continued till he was ſent 


to the Charter - Houſe. 


In this laſt place he contracted an ac- 


quaintance with Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Sceele, which was 
gradually improved into a moſt intimate friend/hip, that con- 
tinued inviolate till the death of Mr. Addiſon. At the age of 


fifteen, he left the Charter-Houſe, and was entered at Q 


Queen's 


College in the Univerſity of Oxford; where, by his diligent and 
1 ſuceoſoſul 


kirk till the year 1663; at which 
time that place was delivered up to 
the French, and he returned to ng 
land. In the followitig year 
went in the ſame capacity to Tan- 
ier, where he reſided for about 
[ve years. During his continu- 
ance at this garriſon, he was in great 
favour with the Governor, (the 
Earl of Tiviot) and the Deputy 
Governor, and was employed' by 
them in matters of high 1mpor- 
tance. In the cg 1670, he came 
back to England, on account of his 
private ' 
received by perſons of the firſt diſ- 
tinction. _, — 1 — he 
was appointe aplain in ordinary 
to bs Majeſty, Kin Charles the 
Second; but, at the {fame time, his 
Chaplainſhip at Tangier, which he 
had no —— of reſigning, was 
wen to another perſon ; whereby 
Mr. Addiſon was deprived of his 
principal ſupport, and lefe, in a 
manner, deſtitute, 

Whilſt his affairs were in this 
situation, a gentleman of Witſhire 
took him under his protection, and 
gave him the — of Milſton, 
in that county, which was worth 
about one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. Soon aſter this, be 
obtained a Prebend, in the church 
of Sarum ; and in the year 1675, 
he took the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor in Divinity, at Oxford, His 
preferments, though they were not 
very conſiderable, enabled him to 
live in the country with great de- 
cency and boſpitality, and he dif- 
charged the dutics of his paſtoral 
olice with a conſcientious: dilt- 
gence z employing his leiſure in 
ludies ſuitable to his profeſhon. In 
1683, the Commiſſioners for Eccle- 
lieltical affairs, in conſideration of 
tis former ſervice at Tangier, and 


affairs; where he was well 


to make good his great loſſes by fire 
at Milſton, conferred upon bim tha 
Deanery of Litchfield ; and in the 
following year he was collated to 
the Archdeaconry of Coventry, 
which he held with his Deanery in 
commendam. 


Dean ent; 

it is ſaid that he d have been 
made x Biſhop; after the Revolu- 
tion, if he had not, in this Convo- 
cation, and elſewhere, manifeſted - 
ſuch a zeal for the Church; as gave 
a handle for miſtepreſenting bim to 
thoſe in power; He enjoyed, Hows 
ever, the juſt and general reputa- 
tion of an upright and leamed' man 
till his death, which happened on 
the goth of April, 170g;. in the 
ſoventy- firſt year of his age. He 
was huried in the church-yard of the 
Cathectral of Lite hſiold, at the en. 
trance of the Weſt door; and on 
his tombſtone there is à ſhort in- 
{cription in Latin, recording onl 
his name and titles, together with 
the year of his death, and his age 
Many years after this, à mathle 
monument, with a larger inſtrip- 
tion, was erctted to his memory, 
within the Cathedral. The Dean 
was twice mar- 4; By his firſt 
wife; June, daughter of Nathaniel 
Guliton, Efq, and filter ro Dt. Wile 
liam Gulſton, Biſhop ot Briſtol, ha 
had three ſons, and three daughters. 
His ſecond wife was the daughter: 
of a gentleman in Leiceſterſhire ;. 
but he had no iſſue by her. Joſeph 
was the eldeſt of his fons. The 
ſecond,. whoſe name vas Gulſton 
died Governor of Fort St. 1 
in the Kall Indies ; and Laneelo 
the youngeſt, became a Fellow of 
Magdalcn College in Oxford, where 
he was much admired for his great 


* 
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ſucceſsful application to claſſical literature, he ſoon acquired an 
elegant Latin ſtyle, and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his com- 
politions in that language. When he had been at the Univerſity 
about two years, ſome of his Latin verſes fell by accident into 
the hands of Dr. Lancaſter, Dean of Magdalen College, who was 
ſo pleaſed with them, that he wiſhed to have the Author under 
his own care; and accordingly Mr. Addiſon was ſoon after elected 
a: Demy of that houſe, where he remained till he had taken the 
degrees of Bachelor and Maſter of Arts. (6) 

During this time, he wrote ſeveral Latin poems, which were 
afterwards collected and publiſhed in the Muſæ Anglicane ;” 
and their peculiar excellence has been univerſally acknowledged 
by the beſt judges, both at home and abroad. (c) 


{kill in the claſſicks. Of the daugh- 
ters two died young, and the third 
married Dr, Sartre, ſometime Mi- 
niſter at Montpelier, afterwards Pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter. The Doc- 
tor dying, ſhe became the wife of 
Daniel Combes, Eſq; and ſurvived 
all her brothers. 

Dr. Addiſon wrote ſeveral learn- 
ed and uſeful Treatiſes, the princi- 
pal of which are thele; 1. * Weſt 

Barbary; or, A ſhort Narrative 
* of the Revolutions of the King- 
* doms of Fez and Morocco, with 
an Account of the preſent Cul- 
* toms, ſacred, civil, and domeſ- 
tick. Oxford, 1671, 8vo, This 
book is dedicated to Joſeph Wil- 
liamſon, Eſq; who, from this and 
other dedications, appears to have 
been the Author's great patron. Be- 
fides a detail of the Revolutions in 
Barbary, and a very accurate ac- 
count both of the country and of 
the inhahitants, this little piece 
contains a multitude of curious par- 
ticulars, related by the Author on 
his own knowledge, which fully 
ſupports what he fays in the pre- 
face, 1 hat his book was not com- 

ſed from the accounts given him 
— ar but was the fruit of dihi- 
gent obſervation, and many years 
Enquiries. 

2, The preſent State of the 
© Jews, e corey relating 
* to thoſe in Barbary) wherein is 
contained an exatt Account of 
their Cuſtoms, ſeculur, and re- 
* ljigious; to which & annexed, a 
* ſummary Diſcourſe of the Miſua, 


Mr. Addiſon 


Talmud, and Gemara.“ London, 
1675, 8vo. This book is alſo dedi- 
cate to his former patron, under 
the title of, The Right Honourable 
Sir Joſeph Williamſon, Principal 
Secretary of State, &c. It is a 
judicious and excellent Treatiſe, 
and one of the beſt that was ever 
compoſed on this ſubject; and tho? 
many have been written fince, yet 
the merit of this is far from being 
effaced. 
3. The firſt State of Mahome- 
* iſm; or, an Account of the Au- 
* thor and Doctrine of that Impoſ- 
ture.“ London, 1678, 8vo. 
. * An Hiſtorical Account of 
* the Hereſy, denying the Godhead 
* of Chriſt.” London, 1696, 12mo, 
This book comprehends, in a very 
narrow compals, the Hiſtory of 
various Herehies, clearly and fairly 
ſlated from original authors; for 
the uſe, probably, of ſuch as were 
unable to read thoſe authors in 


. Greek or Latin. 


The other works of Dean Addi - 
ſon confilt chiefly of religious tracts. 
——B1ograph. Britan. | 

(% Tickell's Preface to Mr. Ad- 
diſou's Works. Biograph. Britan. 

(c) The celebrated Boileau, who 
was known to be both an able judge, 
and one incapable of partiahity, fhrit 
conceived an opinion of the Engliſh 
genius for poetry, by peruſing the 
preſent Mr. Addiſon made him o 
the Musk ANGLICAN#&. He 
expreſſed himſelf upon this occaſion 
in ws obliging terms, obſervings 

0 


that thoſe books had given him a 
very 


* 
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Mr. Addiſon was twenty-two years old, before he publiſhed 
any thing in the Engliſh language ; and his firſt publication was 
a copy of verſes addreſſed to Mr. Dryden. This was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a tranſlation of the fourth book of the Georgicks of - 
Virgil, (omitting the ſtory of Ariſtzus) which he communicated 
to Mr. Dryden, who has honoured it with his approbation and 
applauſe. He likewiſe wrote that diſcourſe on the Georgicks, 
which is prefixed to them, by way of preface, in Mr. Dryden's 
tranſlation, and which is allowed to be a very juſt piece of criti 
ciſm. (d) | 

In this manner our Author purſued his ſtudies, and cultivated 
his genius ; and his firſt attempts in Engliſh poetry having met 
with ſo good a reception, he continued to exerciſe his talents in the 
ſame way. He wrote ſeveral poems of different kinds; amongſt 
which we find one dated the 3d of April, 1694, addreſſed to H. 8. 
that is, Henry Sacheverell, who became afterwards ſo famous, 
and with whom Mr. Addiſon lived, at this time, in the greateſt 
friendſhip: But their connexion was broken, ſome years after, 
and all their former friendſhip entirely extinguiſhed, by their diſ- 
agreement in political principles. This poem contains a ſhort 
account of the greateſt Englith Poets : But the Author ſeems to 
have had ſomething more 1n view, than the gratification of his 
friend, or the increaſing of his own reputation, as a Poet and a 
Critick ; for, in the courſe of his Remarks on the Genius and 
Writings of theſe illuſtrious Bards, he found means to introduce 
a panegyrick on his Majeſty King William, and at the ſame 
time to pay his court to Mr. Charles Montague, Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, (afterwards Earl of Halifax) to whoſe acquain- 


tance he had been introduced by Mr. Congreve. 

This policy of Mr. Addiſon was ſoon after more fully diſplayed, 
in-a poem to King William, on one of his campaigns, which he 
wrote in the year 1695, and addreſſed to Sir John Somers, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal. The compliment was well received 
by that illuſtrious Stateſman, who immediately delired the Au- 
thor's acquaintance, and from this time took Mr. Addiſon into 
the number of his friends, and gave him, upon all occaſions, 
ſignal proofs of a fincere eſteem. a 

Whilſt he was at the Univerſity, our Author had been ſtrongly 
ſolicited by his father to enter into holy orders, and had once re- 
ſolved upon it; but departing from this reſolution, (e and ex- 

Vol. VIII. 10, 3 1 preſſing 


very new idea of the Engliſh po- (e We are told by Mr. Tickell, 
licnels; and that he did not quel- that Mr. Addiſon's remarkable ſe- 
tion but there were excellent com- rioufneſs and modeſty, which might 
politions in the native language of have been urged as powerful reaſons 
a country that poſſeſſed the Roman for his chooſing the proteſhon of 
genius in ſo eminent a degree, — Divinity, proved the chief obſtacles 


Lickell's Preface. to his entering into that way of life. 
(% Dryden's Virgil, Vol. III. Theſe qualities,” ſays he, * b 
I ickell's Pretace, « which the Prieſthood is ſo muc 


* adorned, 


— — — — 
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preſſing an inclination to travel, his great patron, the Lord Keeper, 
encouraged him in that deſign, and procured him from the Crown 


an annual penſion of three hundred pounds, to ſupport him in a. 


tour to Italy, on which he ſet out in the year 1699. During his 
refidence in that delipht:ul country, in the year 1701, he wrote 
a Poem, entitled, A Letter from Italy to the Right Honour. 
© able Charles Lord Halifax ;** which has been much admired, 


and eſteemed by ſome as the molt exquiſite of his 


tical per- 


formances. / But if tae Poem be an elegant and laſting mo- 


2 


© adorned, repreſented the dunes 
* of it as too weighty for him, and 
rendered him ſtill the more worthy 
* of that hoaonr, which they made 
him decling.“ But Sir Richard 
Steele, {peaking to Mr: Congreve 
of this pallage, ſays, * Theſe, you 
* kuow very well, were not the rea- 
* fons which made Mr, Addiſon 
turn his thoughts to the civil 
world; and as you were the ia— 
ducement of his becoming ac- 
uainted with my Lord Halifax, 

doubt not but you remember 
the warm inſtances that noble 


Lord made to the Head of the 


Additon's going into orders : His 
arguments were founded upon the 
general pravity aad corruption of 
men of buſineſs who wanted a 
liberal education; and I remem- 
ber, as it I had read the letter 
yeſterday, that my Lord ended 
with a compliment, that however 
he might be repreſented as no 
friend to the Church, he would 
never do it any other injury, than 
keeping Mr. Addiſon out of it.“ 
Thus Sir Richard aſcribes Mr, Ad- 
diſon's declining the clerical pro- 
{-ſkon to this contention for him, 
iu his early years, among people 
of the greateſt power. —Tickell's 
Preface. Sicele's Epiſtle to Con- 
greve, prefixed io the Second Edi— 
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tion of the D:ummer, in 1722, 4to. * 


(f) Tickell's Preface. 

It appears that Mr. Pope was one 
of thoſe that. entertained ſuch an 
opinion of its merit ; for Mr. Ruff- 
bead informs us, that he eſteemed 
the * Letter from Italy” the fineſt 
by far of Mr. Aidiſou's poems, He 
adds, that Mr. Pope. uled to take 
notice of one great defect in it; 
which was, that whenever the fine 
arts of Painting, Statuary, and Archi- 


College, not to inſiſt upon Mr. 


nument 


tefture, are the ſubject, they are 
all treated with ſuc 3 ca- 
comiums as ſhew the Poet under- 
ſtood none of them. On the con- 
trary, (ſays Mr. Ruff head) we may 
obſerve, that where ſuch things 
occur in Mr. Pope's Poems, the 
are touched upon with ſuch peculi- 
arity and preciſion, as ſthew the 
writer was a maſter of the ſubject.— 
Ruff head's Life of Pope, P. 477. 

The deſect here pointed out is 
not the only one that has been diſ- 
covered in this poem. The elegant 
aud judicious author of““ An Ef. 
© ſay on the Genius and Writings 
© of Pope,” has obſerved, that 
Mr. Addiſon's © Letter from Italy“ 
is by no means equal to a ſabj:& 
fruitful of genuine poetry, and 
which might have warmed the moſt 
cold and correct i.nagination. * One 
* would have expected,“ ſays this 
writer, © a young traveller, in the 
* height of his genius aud judg- 
© ment, would have broke out into 
ſome ſtrokes of enthuſiaſm. With 
what flatneſs aud unfcelingaels 
has, he ſpoken of ſtatuary and 
painting ! Raphael never received 
a more flegmatic eulogy. The 
ſlavery aad ſuperſtition of the pre- 
ſent Romans (continues this Ori. 
tick) are well touched upon to- 
wards the concluſion; but I will 
venture to name a little piece on 
a parallel ſubjett, that greatly ex- 
cells this celebrated Letter; and 
in which are as much lively and 
original imagety, * ainting, 
and manly {cauments o Eg 
as I have ever read in our lan- 
guage, It 1s a copy of verles 
written at Vargil's tomb, and 
printed in the fourth volume of 
© Dodlley's Miſcellanies.' — Eſſay 
on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope, P. 264. 
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nument of his fine talents, the dedication of it to his noble friend 
at this time was likewiſe a conſpicuous inſtance of his gratitude : 
For Lord Halifax had, that ſame year, been impeached by the 
Commons in Parliament, who had alſo addreſſed the King to re- 
move him from his counſels and preſence for ever. Theſe were 
the cauſes of his Lordſhip's retirement, of which the Author 
ſpeaks in the opening of his poem ; an opening which 1s pecu- 
larly graceful, and alike honourable for the writer and the pa- 
tron. ( | 

This celebrated Epiſtle (it has been obſerved) may be con- 
ſidered as the 'Text upon which a copious Comment may be found 
in that Account of his Travels which Mr. Addiſon publiſhed, on 
his return, and dedicated to his patron, the Lord Somers, For 
the two great points laboured in theſe Travels, are the recom- 
mending of the claſſick writers, and promoting the dottrine of 
liberty; which points had been before purſued in the Epiſtle to 
Lord Halifax. In his preface, our Author having firſt remarked 
the various excellencies of other writers, who had gone before 
him in this tour, obſerves, that for his own part, as he had taken 
notice of ieveral places and antiquites, that no-body elſe had 
ſpoken of, ſo he thought he had mentioned but few things in 
common with others, that were not either ſet in a new light, or 
accompanied with different reflections. I have taken care par- 
* ticularly,” ſays he, „to conſider the ſeveral paſſages of the 
ancient Poets, which have any relation to the places and curi- 
oſities that I met with; for, before I entered upon my voyage, 
I took care to refreſh my memory among the claſſick authors, 
and to make ſuch collections out of them, as I might after- 
* wards have occaſion for. I muſt confeſs (he continues) it was 
not one of the leaſt entertainments that I met with in travel- 
ling, to examine theſe ſeveral deſcriptions as it were upon the 
ſpot, and to compare the nataral face of the country with the 
„ landſkips the Poets had given us of it.“ () 

It is obvious, from this introduction, that Mr. Addiſon's 
% Travels“ were chiefly calculated for perſons converſant in polite 
literature, and ſo fond of the Ancients as to be pleaſed with every 
little circumſtance which introduces us to their intimate acquain- 
tance. Such readers have here the fatisfaQtion of ſeeing annota- 
tions upon an old Roman poem, gathered trom the hills and val- 
leys where it was written: The Tiber and the Ps ſerve to explain 
the verſes that were made upon their banks; and the Apt and 
Apennines are made commentators on thoſe authors, to whom they 


KS. were 


cc 


(z) This Poem was tranſlated into Italians muſt naturally apprehend, 


Italian verſe, by a Profeiſor at Flo- 
rence ; and it is no wonder that it 
is held in the highest eſteem in 
Italy, ſince it abounds with the hap- 
compliments on that country, 
tut are, perhaps, to be found in any 
agua e; the force of which the 


as well or better than ourlelves, on 
account of their familiarity with 
the objects which the Poet deſcribes. 
—Biograph. Britan. 

(„% Preface to Mr. Addiſai.'s 
Travels. 
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were ſubjects ſo many centuries ago. This, it muſt be allowed, is 
a compendious and engaging kind of criticiſm, as well as the 
ſureſt way of diſcovering the ſenſe of thoſe ancient writers ; and 
if the knowledge of polite literature has its uſe, there is certainly 
a merit in illuſtrating the perfect models of it, and the learned 
world will think ſome years of a man's life not miſpent in ſo 
elegant an employment. But one may eaſily imagine a reader of 
plain ſenſe, but without a fine taſte, turning over theſe parts of 
the volume, which make more than half of it, and wondering 
how an author, who ſeems to have ſo ſolid an underſtanding, when 
he treats of more weighty ſubjects in the other pages, ſhould dwell 
upon ſuch trifles, oF give up ſo much room to matters of mere 
amuſement, We need not, therefore, be ſurpriſed to find, that 
Mr. Addiſon's ©* Travels“ were at firſt but indifferently reliſned 
by the generality of readers, who expected an account, in a com- 
mon way, of the cuſtoms and policies of the ſeveral goveraments 
in Italy, reflections upon the genius of the people, a map of their 

rovinces, or a meaſure of their buildings. he book was not, 
in general, well underſtood, and conſequently could not ſucceed : 
But by degrees its merit began to be more and more diſcovered ; 
aud its reputation increaſing in proportion, the demand for it 
became ſo great, that the price roſe at laſt to five times its ori- 
ginal value, before there was a ſecond edition printed. It has 
allo maintained its character both at home and abroad; for moſt 
of the Virtuoſi who have travelled through Italy, fince that time, 
have given it high commendations, and, what is perhaps a more 
ſincere proof of their approbation, have choſen to tread in the 
ſame path. Being likewiſe tranſlated into French, it makes uſually 
the fourth volume of Miſſon's Travels in that language. (:) 

Mr. Addiſon would have returned to England earlier than he 
did, had he not received advice from his friends, that he had been 
thought of as a proper perſon to attend Prince Eugene, (who then 
commanded for the Emperor in Italy) as Secretary from his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty ; an employment with which he would have been 
well pleaſed. But the death of King William put an end to this 
expectation, and at the ſame time deprived him of his penſion. This 
event likewiſe proving fatal to the power of his friends, who, at the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Anne, were removed from the 
Miniſtry, he had no hopes of preſent preferment in his own coun- 
try, and was therefore at leiſure to make the tour of Germany, in 
his way home. 

After his return to England, our Author remained, for a con- 
ſiderable time, without any opportunity of recommending him- 
ſelf to the favour and protection of thoſe in power: But at length 


a fortunate incident put him once more into the road of honour | 
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() Tickell's Preface, Biograph. Britan, 
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and preferment. In the year 1704, ſoon after the battle of Blen- 
heim, the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin being in company with the 
Earl of Halifax, happened to expreſs a wiſh, that the Duke of 
Marlborough's victory might be celebrated by ſome able writer, 
in the manner 1t deſerved ; intimating, at the ſame time, that he 
ſhould be well pleaſed if his Lordſhip, who was ſo diſtinguiſhed 
a patron of the Poets, would name a gentleman capable ot doing 
juſtice to ſo great a ſubject. Lord Halifax replied, that he was 
well acquainted with ſuch a perſon, but that he would not apply 
to him upon the occaſion ; and when the Treaſurer defired to 
know the reaſon of ſo unkind a reſolution, he added, with ſome 
quickneſs, that he had long ſeen, with indignation, men of no 
merit maintained in pomp and luxury, at the expence of the pub- 
lick, while thoſe who were really an honour to their country, and 
to the age in which they lived, were ſhamefully ſuffered to lan- 
guiſh in obſcurity ; and that, for his part, he would never defire 
any gentleman to employ his time in celebrating a Miniſtry who 
had neither the juſtice nor the generoſity to reward him as they 
ought. This ſpirited reply was attended with the happieſt con- 
ſequences both to the fame and the fortune of Mr. Addiſon : For 
the Treaſurer anſwered very cooly, that he was ſorry his Lord- 
ſhip had any reaſon to make ſuch an obſervation, and that, for 
the future, he would endeavour to leave no room for ſuch re- 
proaches ; in the mean time, likewiſe, he would perſonally en 
that any gentleman his Lordſhip ſhould name tor the und * 
ing, might ſafely truſt to him for the recompence of his labours. 
Upon this encouragement, Lord Halifax named Mr. Addiſon, 
but inſiſted that the Lord Treaſurer himſelf ſhould ſend to him; 
which his Lordſhip promiſed to do. Accordingly, he deſired Mr. 
Boyle, (afterwards Lord Carlton) then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to go in his name to Mr. Addiſon, and make the propoſal 
to him; which he did in ſuch polite terms, that our Author 
readily engaged to compoſe a poem upon the ſubject. This piece, 
which is entitled © The Campaign,” was thewn to the Lord 
Treaſurer, when the Poet had carried it on ſo far as to the cele- 
brated ſimile of the Angel; and his Lordſhip expreſſed his approha- 
tion of it, by immediately 2 Addiſon a Commiſſioner 
of Appeals, in the room of Mr. Locke, who had been choſen 
one of the Lords Commiſſioners for Trade. (4) The poem was 
ſoon after completed and publiſhed. It is addreſſed to the Duke 
of Marlborough, and contains a ſhort view of the military wanſ- 
actions in the year 1704, with a particular deſcription of the two 
great actions at Schellenberg and Blenheim. Upon its firſt ap- 
pearance, it was received with general applauſe: The ſublime 
ſimile of the Angel was particularly extolled, and the whole poem 
was 


(i) Budgell's Memoirs of the Family of the Boyles, vo. Edit. 
1737, P. 11, 
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» ſaid the Criticks of thoſe days, a Chronicle as wel 
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was pronounced to be a moſt exquiſite compoſition. It is,“ 
[1 as a Poem; 
« and it will preſerve the memory of the Hero, when all the edi- 
« fices and ftatues erected to his honour are blended with common 


« duſt.” (C 


In the year 1705, our Author attended Lord Halifax to Hano- 
ver; and in the following year he was appointed Under-Secretary 
to Sir Charles Hedges, Secretary of State; in which employment 
he was continued by the Earl of Sunderland, who ſucceeded Sir 
Charles, in his high office, that ſame year. 


A taſte for Operas beginning, at this time, to prevail in Eng- 


land, Mr. Addiſon was deſired by ſome perſons of diſtinction to 
compoſe a piece of that kind ; and in compliance with their re- 
queſt, he produced his © Roſamond :” But, whether it were 
owing to any defect in the muſick, or to the prejudices in favour 
of the Italian taſte, this piece did not ſucceed on the Stage, al- 
though its intrinſick merit has juſtly entitled it to general admi- 
ration, in the Cloſet. About the ſame time, our Author wrote 


a humorous Prologue to Sir Richard Steele's Comedy, called 


«. The Tender Huſband ;”” in which play, likewiſe, there were 
many applauded ſtrokes, for which Sir Richard was indebted to 
Mr. Addiſon, as he himſelf has acknowledged, with equal grati- 


tude and politeneſs; and, in return for which, he ſurpriſed his 


friend with a Dedication of his play, which may be conſidered as 
a monument of praiſe not unworthy of him to whoſe honour it 

was erected. (m) | | 
In the year 1709, the Marquis of Wharton, being appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, carried over Mr. Addiſon with him, as his 
Secretary; and her Majeſty, at the ſame time, made him Keeper of 
the Records of that kingdom, having, as a mark of her pu 
avour, 


See the Tatler, No. 43. 

r. Voltaire ſpeaks of it, in the 
ſame ſtrain, when, in reciting the 
honours conferred by the Engliſh 
nation upon their victorious Gene- 
ral, after the battle of Blenheim, 
he ſays, * The poem of the cele- 
© brated Addiſon, a more _ 
© monument than the Palace o 
© Blenheim, is accounted by that 
© learned and warlike people amongſt 
* the moſt honourable recompences 
© beſtowed upon the Duke of Marl- 
© borough.'— Age of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. 

It may be proper to obſerve here, 
that the very circumſtance which 


the author of the Tatler ſpeaks of P 


with approbation, when he com- 
mends this piece as a Chronicle,” 
has beeu ſtigmatized by the inge - 


nious Eſſayiſt, whom we have quot- 
ed before, as a fault which is almoſt 
inexcuſable. * That there are many 
* well - wrought deſcriptions, and 
* even Pathetic ſtrokes, in The 
© Campaign,” ſays he, it would 
* be __ and malignity to de- 
* ny. But ſurely the regular march 
* which the Poet has obſerved from 
town to town, as if he had been 
* a Commiſſary of the army, can- 
not well be excuſed.” 

Upon another occaſion, this Cri- 
tick, alluding to the ſame deſect, 
has ſtyled our Author's poem * A 
* Gazettein Rhyme.'—Eſfay on the 
Genius and ritings of Pope, 


30, 265, 
(m) Tickell's Preface. Biograph. 
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favour, conſiderably augmented the ſalary annexed to the mo 


During his reſidence in Ireland, the Tatler”” made its fir 
pezrance, under the direction of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
Addiſon diſcovered the author by an obſervation on Virgil, which 
he had communicated to his friend. This diſcovery induced him 
to lend his ailiſtance to that work; which he did, in ſo effectual 
a manner, with ſuch force of genius, humour, wit, and learning, 
that Sir Richard (as he himſelf expreſſes it) fared like a diſtreſſed 
Prince, who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid ;—he was 
undone by his auxiliary : When he had once called him in, he 
could not ſubſiſt, without dependence on him. Such was the ſu- 
periority of Mr. Addiſon's genius, and fo true a taſte had the 
town, at that time, of correct and fine writing Upon the change 
of the Miniſtry, our Author, being more at leiſure, engaged 
oftener in that work, and continued his aſſiſtance till its conclu- 
ſion, on the ſecond of January, 1711 ; when, as it had been ſet 
up without his knowledge, it was laid down without his partici- 
þ pation, In the laſt paper of the Tatler,” and in the preface 
e to the laſt volume, Sir Richard Steele has given to Mr. Addiſon 
d the honour of the moſt applauded pieces in that collection; and 
e it muſt be allowed, that many of theſe little eſſays are not only 
[0 
> 


exquiſite, but incomparable. It is impoſſible to be ſerious, while 
we read ſuch of them as are humorous ; or not to be grave, on the 


is peruſal of ſuch as are of an oppoſite caſt. The images are ſo 
as iiriking, the language is ſo gracetul, the turn ſo natural, the rail- þ 
it lery ſo lively, and at the ſame time ſo innocent, that not to be av 
charmed with theſe pieces, and to be abſolutely without taſte, | | [3 
rd mult be for ever ſynonymous terms. Cu "© 
his Immediately after the“ Tatler” was laid down, Sir Richard N 
of Stecle formed the project of publiſhing the Spectator,“ the 11 
iar plan, of which he concerted with Mr. Addiſon. The firſt paper Pl ji 
ur, appeared on the firſt of March, 1711, and in the courſe of that fi } 
celebrated work, Mr. Addiſon furniſhed the greater part of thoſe 7 
10t- papers which were moſt admired ; diſtinguiſhing them from the ii 
= rcit by ſome letter in the name of the muſe CL1o. . I 
an | It 


ſeveral, in the writing of which 
they both were concerned, —— 
Tickell's Preface. 


() Biograph. Britan. 
The papers written by Mr. Ad- 
diſon were not diſtinguiſhed by 


— — 


-_ 
- _ 


any mark; but as it was neceſlary 
that his ſhare thould be adjuſted iu 
mat complete colle&ion of his 
works, which, juſt before his death, 
he appointed Mr. Tickell to pub- 
liſh, bir Richard Steele, in com- 
phance with the requeſt of his 
deceaſed friend, communicated to 
lum by Mr. 1 ickell, was pleaſed 
tv mark wich his own hand, thoſe 
* Tatlers* which are iuſerted 1a that 
gentle man's edition of Mr. Addi- 
Jo's works 3 and even to point out 


(% The ſuperiour merit of the 
papers written by Mr. Addiſon has 
been generally allowed ; but the 
late Earl of Cheſterfield has gone 
ſo far as to [peak of them in terms 
of excluſive praiſe. * Yau will 
* find,” ſays that celebrated Noble- 
man, * all the Spettators that are 
* good ; that is, all Addiſou's, in 
my * in one large quatto 
* volume ot his works.“ Lord 
Chelilerbeld's Letters to bis Son, 
Vol. I. Leu. 76. 
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It would have been impoſſible for Mr. Addiſon, who made little 
or no uſe of letters ſent in by the numerous correſpondents of the 
Spectator, to have executed his large ſhare of this taſk in fo ex- 
quifite a manner, if he had not ingrafted into it many pieces, 
that had lain by him in little hints and minates ; which he from 
time to time collected, and ranged in order, and moulded into 
the form in which they now appear. Such are the Eſſays upon 
Wit, and the Pleaſures of the Imagination; the Criticiſm upon 
Milton, and ſome others. Theſe were an excellent proviſion for 
the frequent demands of ſuch a publication; and they left him 
the more time to proſecute ſome other parts of his undertaking 
with care and attention. Amongit theſe, the character of Sir 
Roger de Coverley was his particular favourite ; and he has drawn 
it in a moſt inimitable manner. (y 

Without queſtion, the Spectator” will be always eſteemed, 
not only as excellent in its nature and execution, but as truly ho- 
nourable to the times in which it was received with ſo much ap- 
”_ Poſterity muſt have a high idea of the manners and good 

ſe of the Britiſh nation, when they are informed that twenty 
thouſand of theſe papers were ſomerimes ſold in a day. 

The “ Guardian,” a paper in the ſame taſte, and executed 
with the lame ſpirit, was fer on foot, ſoon after the diſcontinuance 
of the Spectator;“ and in this likewiſe Mr. Addiſon had a 
conſiderable ſhare. This publication entertained the town, in 
the year 1713; and our Author's papers (which are dittin- 
guiſhed by a particular mark) were deſervedly held in high 
eſteem. The afſinity between the Tatlers, Spectators, and Guar- 
dians, is ſuch, that what we have already remarked concerning 
the diſtinguiſhed merit. of Mr. Addiſon's papers, in the former 
of theſe undertakings, may be ſufficient for the character of thoſe 
which he contributed to the two latter : But it has been obſerved, 
that their excellence may be beſt gathered from their having pro- 
cured ſo long credit to that vaſt heap of crude and indigeſted 
things with which they are intermixed. 9 

In the year 1713, our Author's celebrated Cato” engaged 
the attention of the publick. He had formed the deſign of writ- 


ing 
We are told by a gentleman, with the old Knight's character no 


who was thought to be well ac- more. However, Mr. Addiſon, to 
nainted with Mr. Addiſon's affairs, make ſure, and to prevent any ab- 
Sos be was fo tender of this cha- ſurdities which the authors of ſub- 
rafter, as to go to Sir Richard Steele, ſequent Spettators might tall into, 
and expoſtulate with him on his refolyes to remove that character 
ubliſbing a Spettator, wherein he out of the way; or, as he ang urs 
made Sir Roger pick up a wo- expreſſed it to an intimate friend, 
man in the Temple Cloiſters; (for killed Sir Roger, that nobody elle 


the diftin&t papers of the Spec- might murder him. — Biograph. 
6 tator” were ſeldom ſhewn to each Brian. The Bee, No. 1. By Eu. 


other by their reſpective authors) 
nor would he part with his friend, 


until he had promiſed to meddle 


Budgell. Tickell's Preface. 
(9 Notes on Pope's Imitations 
of Horace, Book II. Ep, I. Ver. 217. 
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ing a Tragedy on this ſubject, when he was very young, at the 


Univerſity; and while he was on his travels, he carried it into 
execution. After his return to England, he retouched it, with 
: ſome attention, but without any fixed reſolution of bringing it* 
1 upon the ſtage. Some of his friends, however, being perſuaded 
0 that it would ſerve the cauſe of liberty, prevailed upon him to 
n 

n 


* 


prepare it for the Theatre; which he did, by adding the greateſt 
part of the laſt act. When it appeared, it was gazed upon with 


Ir delight and admiration ; all parties applauded it, and it ran thirty- 
n five _ without interruption. It was introduced by a ſolemn 
g and ſublime Prologue, written by Mr. Pope; and the Epilogue, 
ir which is hamorous, was written - x Garth. (r) 
n Vor. VIII. 10. 3 The 
d, 
0 (-) Caro ſays Mr. Pope, in a that he did not by any means intend 
p- letter to Sir W. Trumbull, written it as a Party Play. Mr. Pope exe- 
ol at the time, * was not ſo much the cuted tis commiſſion in the moſt 
* wonder of Rome in his days, as friendly manner; and the play, and 
ny * he is of Britain in ours; ard the project for bringing it upon the 
* though all the fooliſh induſtry ſtage, had their approbation and 
ted * poſhble has been uſed to make it encouragement. But this was not 
ace a — thought a Party Play, yet, what the only precaution that Mr. Addi- 
12 * the author once ſaid of another, fon uſed upon this occaſion: For 
, * may, the moſt properly in the ſo extremely apprehenſive was he 
m * world, be applied to himſelf on of Party imputations, that when 
tin- this occaſion: Mr. Pope, in the celebrated Pro- 
igh N : | logue which he wrote at his requeſt, 
JAar- « Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder had ſaid, 
. * lo 3 
__ © And factions ſtrive who ſhall ap- Britons, Ax sr, be worth like 
mer « plaud him moſt.” . * this approv'd, 
hoſe | And ſhew you Have the virtue to 
ved, IF the Tragedy of Cato was pro- be moy'd ;? 7 
ro- nounced to be a Party Play, it cer- 
K 4 tainly was not for want of care in he objected to the boldneſs of the 
me Mr. Addiſon to avoid that imputa- expreſſion, obſerving that it would 
tion. Whenever indeed he ſpoke be called ſtirring the people to re- 
aged of the Secretary of State, at that bellion; and earneſtly. begged he 
Writ- time, he * called bim, in the would ſoften it into ſomething leſs 
in language of Shakeſpeare, © That obnoxious. On this account it was 
8 canker'd Bolingbroke ;* but, not- altered, as it now ſtands, to Bri- 
withſtanding this, he aſſured Mr. tons, ATTEND,* though at the 
er no Pope, that be did not bring his Tra- expence both of the ſenſe and ſpi- 
on, 10 gedy on the ſtage with any Party rit. The play, however, was always 
! ab- views, and at the fame time defired. conſidered as a warning to the peo- 
lub- him to carry it to the Lords Oxford ple, that liberty was in dauger du- 
into, and Bolingbroke, for their peruſal, ring that Tory Miniſtty;“ and its 
rakter and to repeat his aſſurances to them, extraordinary ſucceſs has been aſ⸗- 
1 cribed 
riend, 
ly elle : b 
graph. To obviate the ſtrong impreſſions that ſo popular a performance might make 
By Eu. on the minds of the audience, Lord Bolingbroke, in the midit of ther violent 
J :2planies, ſent for Booth, who played Cato, one night, into his bye, between 
"PLL the acts, and preſented hm with $Stty gvineas, in acknowledgment as he expreſſed 
tation» with great addreſs) for defending the caule of 1 berty ſo well againſt a Perpe- 


I, 217. 


al Diftator, —Efſay on Pope, P. 259, 
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two hinges, Lpreſume, on which 
* juſl Tragedy ought neceſſarily to 
* turn, and without which it can- 
not ſubſiſt. It wants allo Charac- 


with admiration, even by the Criticks 
in the Court of Auguſtus. —Sce 
Spz:Rator, Vol. VIII. No. Cs. 


The fame of this Tragedy was ſoon ſpread throughout Europe, 1 
and foreign nations have done it as much honour as our own. It h 
was tranſlated into French, Italian, and German, In its Italian * 
dreſs, it appeared upon the ſtage, at Leghorn, and was received 
with extraordinary applauſe. It was likewiſe performed at ſeveral A 

other places, in the language of the country. The Jeſuits at St. ti 
Omer's tranſlated it into Latin, and their pupils ated it, with hi 
great magnificence,. They likewiſe ſent Mr. Addiſon a copy of = 
their tranſlation. {s) Her Majeſty Queen Anne was not the laſt 6 
in doing juſtice to our Author and his performance. She was of 
Ree to ſignify an inclination to have the play dedicated to * 
er; but the Author having propoſed to dedicate it to ſome other — 
perſon, thought fit, in order to avoid giving offence, to publiſh . 
it without a dedication. 5 Pr” 

Mr. Addiſon had formed a deſign of writing another Tragedy, to 
upon the Death ef Socrates ; but he never found leiſure to carry at! 
it into execution, He intended, likewiſe, to have compoſed an tat 
Engliſh Dictionary, after the manner of a famous Italian one; the 
bat the high honours that awaited him, deprived poſterity of this gle 

romiſed labour : For, upon the death of the Queen, the Lords ex 
Jultices appointed him their Secretary. There were ſome thoughts, coc 
at- this time, of making him Secretary of State; but he was at in 
pans ten that office. He accepted, however, a ſecond time, tha 
the poſt of Secretary to the Earl of Sunderland, who, ſoon after are 
his Majeſty's arrival in England, was appointed Lord Lieutenantof poſ 
Ireland ; diſ 
a d 

Ry ET | ſett 
cribed by an applauded Critick to * ter, although that be not ſo eſ- tim 
the influence of party ov * ſentially neceſſary to a Tragedy 28 81 

* The Tragedy of Cato' ſays the Action. Syphax, indeed, in his W 
Author of an Eſſay on the Genius “ joterview with Juba, bears ſome of 1 
and Writings of Pope, is a gla- marks of a rough African: the of ( 
* ring inſtance of the force of party, * ſpeeches of the reſt may be trans- I 
So ſententious and declamatory * ferred to any of the perſopages len 
© a drama would never have met concerned.— The loves of Juba P f 
* with ſuch rapid and amazing ſuc- * and Marcia, of Portius aud Lu- on 
* ceſs, if every line and ſentiment * cia, are vicious and infipid epi- his 1 
© had not been particularly tortured, * ſodes, which debaſe the dignity, him 
* and applied to recent events, and * and deſtroy the unity, of the fa- his c 
* the reigning diſputes of the * ble.” — Effay on the Genius and of ( 
times. Writings of Pope, P. £58. Ruff- 

Cato (continues this writer) is head's Life of Pope, P. 140. ing 
* 2 fine dialogue on liberty, and the (+) Biograph. Britan. fore 
love of one's country; but con- Here. at home, the celebrated his 

ſidered as a dramatic perfor- loliloquy of Cato had been trayſlat - gage 
* mance, nay, as a model of a juſt ed into Latin, by Biſhop Atterbury, 05 
Tragedy, as ſome have affetedly in a manner ſo ſuperlatively fine, as 
* repreſented it, it muſt be owned that (as it has been remarked) the He \ 
to want Action and Pathos; the tranſlation might have been read his & 


Mai. A at. Rt ork hos 
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Ireland; but he did not hold it very long; for, upon the Earl's 
being removed from that ftation, he was choſen one of the Lords 
of Trade. Cr) 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion, in the year 1915, out 
Author publiſhed ©* The Freeholder,” which is a kind of li- 
tical Spectator, conſilting of fifty-five papers, written entirely by 
himſelf, and upon his own plan. This publication was not onl: 
much admired, but was of great ſervice at that juncture; ad, 
without queſtion, it is a moſt ſtriking inſtance of the uſe a man 
of true wit, and reaſonable application, may be of to any adtni- 
niſtration. During the reign of Queen Anne (to ſay nothing of 
earlier times) the ftyle of political controverſy was fo extremely 
acrimonious, that authors, in general, ſeemed ſtudious rather to 


make their adverfaries feel the quickneſs of their reproaches, than 


to perſuade them by found arguments, much leſs to invite their 
attention by moderate and gentle applications to their different 
taſtes and ways of thinking: But the Freeholder hath avoided 
theſe faults ; for, with an inexhauftible fund of humour, it min- 
gles ſometimes the graveſt reaſonings, and at others the kindeſt 
expoſtulations. In a word, whatever might plcaſe, whatever 
could move, whatever ſeemed fitted to attract, is to be found 
in theſe admirable eſſays; and one may venture to affirm, 
that, conſidering the purpoſe for which they were written, they 
are the beſt turned papers that were ever penned. This pur- 
poſe likewiſe was truly praiſe-worthy ; for, no doubt, Mr. Ad- 
diſon wrote them in conſequence of his principles, out of 
a deſire of removing prejudices, and from a ſtrong inclination to 
ſettle the government, and make his country happy. About this 
time, likewiſe, our Author publiſhed a little Poem, addreſſed to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, upon the King's picture; and another copy 
of verles, preſented to the Priaceſs of Wales, with the Tragedy 
of Cato. («} 

In the year 1717, his Meſty, King George the Firit, was 
pleafed to appoint Mr. Addiſon one of his principal Secretaries 
of State; an honour to which the ſteady and ciiectual exertion of 
his fine abilities, in the ſervice of his country, had juſtly entitled 
him, notwithſtanding that deficiency, which he objected again? 
his own preferment ; his being incapable of ſpeaking in the Houle 
of Commons. But our Secretary — found the fatigues attend- 
ing this high ſation too great for his health, which had been be- 
fore impaired by an aithmatick diſorder, and therefore he begged 
his Majeſty's permiſſion to refign his ollice. Being taus dicca- 
gazed from buſineſs, he grew better, and his friends were in 
hopes that his health would have been thoroughly ge-eittaviilhed, 
He was ſo far recovered, as to be able, at intervals, to proſecute 
his tudies; and he applied himſelf to an undertaking, which he 

13K 2 had 


(% Tickell's Picface, (+) Biogtaph. Brian, 
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wh, | had begun long before, and which he hoped now to bring to 2 
11 concluſion: This was his ** Treatiſe on the Chriſtian Religion; 


the firſt part of which (though ſcarcely finiſned) is preſerved, and 
inted in his works. His application to this Treatiſe was greater 
Nos his health would well allow ; and before he could complete 
his deſign, a long and painful relapſe into an aſthma and dropſy 
ut an end to his labours, and deprived the world of this excel- 
— rſon, on the 17th of June, 1719, when he was entering 
the dfry-fourth ear of his age. He died at Holland-Houſe, near 
Kenſington, and left behind him an only daughter, by the Coun- 
teſs of Warwick, whom he married, in the year 1716. (w) _. 
After the deceaſe of our Author, Mr. Tickell, {x} who had re- 
ceived his commands and inſtructions for that purpoſe, collected 
and publiſhed his works in four volumes, in quarto; in which edi- 


« «a . W 
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tion, there are ſeveral pieces that we have not yet mentioned. 


(w) Tickell's Preface- Biograph. 

ritan. 

"The happy ſerenity of Mr. Ad- 
diſon's laſt moments is thus deſcrib- 
ed by the celebrated Dr. Young :— 
After a long, and manly, but vain 
* ſtruggle with his diſtemper, he 
* diſmiſſed his Phyſicians, and with 
* them all hopes of life ; but with 
* his hopes of life he diſmiſſed not 
* his concern for the living, but 
* ſent for a youth nearly related, 
© and finely accompliſhed, but not 
above being the better for good 
* impreſſions from a dying friend. 
He came; but hfe now glimmer- 
© ivg in the ſocket, the dying friend 
© was filent: After a decent, and 
proper Pauſe, the youth ſaid, 
« Dear Sir, you ſent for me: I 
© hope, and I believe, you have 
„ ſome commands; I ſhall hold 
© them moſt ſacred,” May diſtant 
ages not only hear, but feel the 
« reply! Forcibly graſping the 
« youth's hand, he _ 
„See in what peace a Chriſtian can 
„dic“ He {poke with difficulty, 
and ſoon expired. —The fact (con- 
* tinues this writer) is indiſputably 
* true; nor ate you to rely on me 
* for the truth of it; My report is 
but a ſecond edition; it was pub- 
© liſhed before, though obſcurely, 
and with a cloud before it. As 
clouds before the ſun are often 
© heautiful, fo is this of which I 
* (peak, How finely pathetick are 
" thole two lines, which this fo 


ſaid, 


* ſolema and affecting ſcene in» 
© ſpired! 


« He taught us how to live ; and, 
oh! too high 

* A price for knowledge, taught 
us how to dic.“ 


Tickell's Verſes to the Earl of 
Warwick, on the death of Mr. 
Addiſon. Dr. Young's Con- 
jectures on Original Compoſi- 
tion. Floyd's Bibliotheca Bio- 


4 

95 HOMAS TICKELL was 
the ſon of a Clergyman, who en- 
joyed a conſiderable preferment in 
the North of England. He was 
edtgated at Queen's College, in 
Oxtord, of which he became a Fel- 
low. During his reſidence in this 
Univerſity, he wrote ſome compli- 
mentary verſes on the Opera of 
Roſamond, and addreſſed them to 
Mr. Addiſon ; who, in return, was 
2 to honour him with his 
riend{hip and eſtcem ; of which 
he took the firſt opportunity to give 
him a very convincing proof : For 
when he was made Secretary of 
State, he appointed Mr. Tickell his 
Under-Secretary ; and when, on ae- 
count of his ill health, he was o- 
bliged to reſign that office, he re- 
commended him to his ſucceſſor, 
Mr. Craggs, who continued him in 
the employment. But the imma- 


ture death of this promiſing Statel- 
man ſoon d:prived Mr, Tickell of 


ls 
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Of theſe, the firſt in order of time, is the Diſcourſe 

«« Medals ;” the materials for which were collected in Italy; 
and. the book itſelf was begun to be caſt into form, at Vienna, in 
the year 1702, though it was not publiſhed till after the Author's 
death. Theſe dialogues are every way worthy of Mr. Addiſon : 
The deſign is juſt and uſeful, the manner correct, beautiful, and 
in the true taſte of antiquity. In ſhort, all the elegance of Plato, 
all the good ſenſe and maſculine gravity of Tully, with a becom- 
ing air of humour, (in which. our Author was truly an original) 
are diſcoverable in this little work. In the year 1707, a pamph- 
let was publiſhed, with this title, The Preſent State of the 
„War, and the Neceſſity of an Augmentation conſidered,” which 
is now printed in this edition of Mr. Addiſon's works; and, per- 
haps, no one that reads it, will queſtion its authenticity. The 
«« Whig Examiner“ came out, on the 14th of September, 1710, 
for the firſt time: Five papers were attributed to our Author, and 
they are the ſevereſt pieces he ever wrote. Dr, Sacheverell, Mr. 
Prior, and. ſeveral other perſons, are treated in a harſh and con- 
temptuous manner. The Examiner” had done the fame thing 
on the part of the Tories, and the avowed deſign of this paper 
was to make repriſals. In 1713, there was publiſhed a little 
pamphlet, entitled, The late Trial and Conviction of Count 
«« 'Tariff;” which was intended to expoſe the Tory Miniſtry, on 
the head of the French commerce bill, and is written with great 
ſeverity. Theſe are all the pieces, publiſhed in Mr. Addiſon's life- 
time, without his name, that were inſerted in Mr. Tickell's edi- 
tion of his works: But the admirable Comedy called The 
„Drummer, or the Haunted Houſe,” not taken notice of in 
this edition, was ſoon after given to its right owner, and pub- 


liſhed as Mr. Addiſon's, by Su Richard Steele. {y) Since that 
| time, 


his new patron; and it does not 
appear that he obtained any other 
on” till the year 1724, when 
e was appointed Secretary to the 
Lords Juſtices ia Ireland ; which 
place he held ull his death, in the 
year 1740. 

Mr. Tickell was the Author of 
ſeveral Poems, which met with a 
very favourable reception. His 
Proſpect of Peace,” publiſhed in 
the year 1713, went through ſix edi- 
tions; and his © Epiſtle from a 
Lady in England to a Gentleman 
at Avignon,” through five. The 
tranſlation of the ſirſt Book of Ho- 
mer's Iliad, which was publiſhed 
in his name, is now generally al- 


lowed to be the work of Mr. Addi- 


ſon.“ All his productions were col- 
lected, and inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of the moſt celebrated 
Minor Poets;”” where he mak 

a diſtinguiſhed figure. 

To h:s edition of Mr. Addiſon's 
works, Mr. Tickell prefixed an 
Account of the Life of the Author, 
and a Poem on his Death, addreſſed 
to the Earl of Warwick, Mr. Ad- 
diſon's fon in- law. Biograph. 
Britan, 

(3) The * Drummer,” at its firſt 
appearance, was publiſhed without 
any author's name, but with a pre- 
face prefixed by Sir Richard Steele, 
whercin he tells us, that it had been 
ſome years in the hands of the au- 
thor, who, at his requeſt}, conſented 

10 


* Sce the Life of Mr, Pope, in this Volume, P. 381. 
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time, the publick has ſeen ſome other pieces aſcribed to our Au- 
thor, though not from ſo good authority. A Treatiſe, entitled, 
Diſſertatio de inſignioribus Romanorum Poetis ;”—that is, A 
Diſſertation _ the moſt eminent Roman Poets, made its ap- 
pearance, in Latin and Engliſh, and was ſaid to be the produc- 
tion of Mr. Addiſon, It 1s ſuppoſed to have been written about 
the year 1692, and is allowed to contain many uſeful obſervations. 
This was followed by A Diſcourſe on Ancient and Modern 
Learning,“ printed in the year 1739, from a copy found amongſt 
the manuſcripts of Lord Somers, which, after the death of bir 
Joſeph Jekyll, were publickly fold. To theſe we muſt add two 
{mall pamphlets, entitled, The Old Whig,” written in defence 


of the Peerage bill, in the year 1719. C/ 
Theſe poſthumous — (ſuppoſing them to be genuine) com- 


plete the catalogue o 


to bring it upon the ſtage; where, 
bowever, though 9 well 
atted, it made no great figute; 
which unfavourable reception Sir 
Richard accounts for, by obſerving, 
that the ſtrokes of this Comedy are 
too delicate for every taſte in a po- 
pular aſſembly. 

When Mr. Tickelb's edition of 
Mr. Addiſon's works appeared, in 
the year 1721, his omiſſion of this 
Comedy was ſo much reſented by 
Sir Richard Steele, that he imme- 
diately publiſhed a ſecond edition 
of it; to which he prefixed an epil- 
tle to Mr, Congreve, wherein he 
afſerts, that he recommended the 
play to the ſtage, and carried it to 
the preſs ; and he likewiſe tells us 
the price it was fold at; which was 
fifty guineas. As to the ſhare that 
any one beſides Mr. Addiſon had 
in the compoſition, he is poſitive it 
very little exceeded that of an ama- 
nuenſis. But, indeed, (he ob- 
ſerves) had I not known it at the 
* time of the tranſaction concern- 
* wg the acting on the ſtage, and 
© the ſale of the copy, I ſhould, I 
© think, have ſeen Mr. Addilon 1n 
every page of it; for he was a- 
* bove all men in that talent called 
* Humour, and 12 it in ſuch 
ki 33 that 1 ave often re- 
« flected, after a night ſpent with 
* him apart from all the world, that 
© I had bad the pleaſure of con- 
« vyerſing with an intimate acquain- 
© tance of Terence and Catullus, 
* why had all char wit and nature, 


the works of [os ERH Abpisox; an Au- 


thor, 


* heightened with humour, more 
* exquiſite and delightiyl than any 
* other man ever poſſeſſed.” — Sir 
Richard obſerves further, that in 
this play, there is that ſmiling 
* mirth, that delicate ſatire, and 
* genteel * 1 which — 
ia Mr. Addiſon, when he was 
free among intimates; free (ſays 
he) from that remarkable ball 
* nefs, which is a cloak that hides 
* and muffles merit; and his abili- 
* ties were covered only by modeſty, 
* which doubles the beautics that 
are ſeen, and gives credit and ef» 
* teem to all that are concealed.— 
© They who ſhall read this play,” 
continues our Editor, * after nal 
© let into the ſecret, that it was 
* written by Mr. Addiſon, or under 
* his direction, will probably be 
© attentive to thoſe excellencics, 
* which before they overlooked, and 
Vonder they did not till now ob- 
« ſerve, that there is not au expreſ- 
* fion in the whole piece, which 
has not in it the moſt nice pro- 
« priety andaptitude tothe charadier 
* which utters it.“ ; 

Experience juſtified Sir Richard's 
conjecture, is play, which failed 
when 1nimitably afted at Drury- 
Lane, was, when much worſe per- 
formed, loudly applauded at Mr, 
Rich's houſe, merely becauſe it 
was then known to be Mr. Addi- 
ſon's. How honourable this for our 
Author ! How diſhonourable to the 
audience !—Biograph. Britan, 

(z) Biograph. Britan, * 
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thor, whoſe endeavours to cultivate and poliſh human life, by 
promoting virtue and knowledge, and by recommending whatſo- 
ever may be either uſeful or ornamental to ſociety, were crowned 
with the happieſt fucceſs ; his inimitable writings being at once 
animated by the ſtrength and force of reaſon, and adorned with 
all the graces and embelliſhments of wit. (a It was therefore a 
moſt juſt commendation that Mr. Pope upon him, in 
theſe lines: 


«« He from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, 
% And ſets the paſſions on the fide of truth; 
Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 

«© And pours each human virtue in the heart,” 


The propriety of. theſe praiſes will not be queſtioned ; nor are 
they impaired by the annotation which accompanies them in the 
edition of Dr. Warburton : But the remark of this illuſtrious 
Editor muſt not be omitted here, as it preſents us with the judg- 
ment of ſo eminent a perſon, concerning the real merit of our 
Author's writings ; which is the point we wiſh to illuſtrate, — 
«© Mr. Addiſon's literary character, ſays Dr. Warburton, © is 
* much miſtaken, as characters generally are when taken (as his 
has been) in the groſs. He was but an ordinary Poet, and a 
„ worſe Critick. His verſcs are heavy, and his judgment of 
men and books ſuperficial, But in the pleaſantry of comick 
adventures, and in the dignity of moral allegories, he is in- 
«« imitable: Nature having joined in him, as ſhe had done once 
„ before in Lucian, (who wanted the other's wiſdom to make a 
« right uſe of it) the Sublime of Plato to the Humour of Me- 
nander.“ (65) ; 

This general cenſure of our Author's poetical character is too 
ſevere and depreciating. The judicious Critick, whoſe Eſſay on 
the Genius and Writings of Pope we have had frequent occaſion 
to quote, and who is by no means partial to Mr. Addiſon, ſeems 
to have done him more juſtice in this reſpect. In the Dedication 
of that Eſſay, he has ranked him in the ſecond claſs of Engliſh 
Poets; that is, with ſuch as poſſeſſed the true poetical 2 in 
a more moderate degree than our only three ſublime and patherick 
Poets, Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, but had noble talents 
for moral, ethical, and panegyrical poeſy : And though, in the 
Eſſay itſelf, be has ventured to deliver ſome cenſures on the pro- 
fefſed poetry of Mr. Addiſon, yet he candidly owns, that in vas» 
r10us parts of his proſe Eſſays, there are to be found many ſtrokes 
of genuine and ſublime poetry, many marks of a vigorous and 
i imagination, He inſtances particularly, in the noble 
Allegory of Pain and Pleaſure, the Viſion of Mirza, the Story of 


Maraton 

3 * 
(a) See the DeCication of the (5) Pope's Works, Vol. IV. 
c Ulator, Vol. I. and II. Notes on Imitetions of Horace, 


B. II. Ep. 1. Ver. 215» 
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Maraton and Yaratilda, of Conſtantia and Theodoſius, and the 
beautiful Eaſtern Tale of Abdallah and Balſora, and many others; 
together with ſeveral ſtrokes in the Eſſay on the Pleaſures of Ima- 
gination. But after all,” ſays he, © the chief and charac- 
«« teriſtical excellency of Addiſon was his Humour; for in Hu- 
% mour no mortal has excelled him except Moliere. itneſs the 
« character of Sir Roger de Coverley, ſo original, ſo natural, and 
*« fo inviolably preſerved ; particularly in the month which the 
« Spectator ſpends at his hall in the country. Witneſs alſo the 
«© Drummer, that excellent and neglected Comedy, that juſt pic- 
« ture of life and real manners, where the Poet never ſpeaks in 
«© his own perſon, or totally drops or forgets a character, for the 
« ſake of introducing a brilliant ſimile, or acute remark ; where 
« no train is laid for wit; no Jeremys, or Bens, are ſuffered to 
% appear,” (c) 

Without all doubt, they are the proſe writings of Mr. Addi- 
ſon that have chiefly eſtabliſhed, and, as it were, conſecrated his 
reputation, by whe him (as one well expreſſes it) *© amon 
r the benefactors of mankind :” For the ſubjects of his Eſſays 
are ſo happily choſen, as, upon almoſt all occaſions, “ to come 
«« home to mens buſineſs and boſoms;“ and the manner in which 
he has treated them is ſo captivating, that whilſt he teaches vir- 
tue, he inſpires it, At the ſame time he paid a very particular 
attention to the propriety and elegance of his language, in theſe 
moſt excellent and admired writings ; (4) and the purity of his 
ſtyle has juſtly entitled him to a diſtinguiſhed place amongſt the 
Engliſh Claſſicks. x 

Theſe are the praiſes of the Author; but the Man has an equal 
claim to our admiration and applauſe : For what Mr. Addiſon fo 
finely recommended by his precepts, he conſtantly enforced by his 
example. In a word, his manners were amiable, and his morals 

ure, 
; A character ſo exalted, and fo irreproachable, could not fail of 
attracting univerſal veneration and eſteem; and, in fact, though 
the violence of party contentions would not-allow Mr. Addiſon to 
paſs through lite, without raiſing ſome enemies, yet even theſe 
expreſſed their enmity with reluctance ; ſo great was their admi- 
ration of his virtues. (e) | 


lc) Eſſay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Pope, P. 268. 

(d) * I have been informed,” ſays 
a writer, whom we have often quot- 
ed, © that Addiſon was ſo extremely 


nice in poliſhing his proſe compo- . 


* ſitions, that, when almoſt a whole 
* impreſſion of a Spettator- was 
* worked off, he would flop the 
© preſs, to inſert a new prepoſition 
* or conjunttion.'——Eſfſay on the 
Genius aud Writings of Pope,P.14 9. 


„%) Biograph. Britan. 

The ſevereſt attack that our Au- 
thor ever felt, was from the pen of 
Mr. Pope; the nature and occaſion 
of which we have already related, 
in our life of that Poet. We ſhall 
only add here, that it might have 
been happy for the fame of both 
theſe illuftrious perſons, had can- 
dour been permitted to draw her 
veil over human imperſection. 
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IR RICHARD STEELE was born in Dublin; but the 
exact time of his birth we cannot aſcertain : It was probably 
k about the year 1676. (a) His father, who was a Coun- 
ſellor at Law, being of Engliſh extraction, ſent his ſon to 
Londen, at a very early age, and placed him in the Charter- 
Houſe ſchool ; from whence he was removed to Merton College, 
in Oxford, where he was admitted a Poſt-maſter in the year 1692. 
He had made a good proficiency at the Charter-Houſe ; and 
at College he gave ſome ſpecimens of his abilities, and of 
his taſte for polite literature, He even proceeded ſo far as to 
compoſe a Comedy ; but by the advice of a brother collegian, 
he was prevented from making it publick. The natural turn 
of his mind, however, ſeems to have been ill- ſuited to a courſe 
of academical ſtudies; and accordingly he left the Univer- 
ſity, without taking any degree, and with a full reſolution to 
enter into the army. This ſtep was highly diſpleaſing to his 
friends; but ſo violent was his paſſion for a military life, that he 
was. abſolutely deaf to every other propoſal. Being thus deter- 
mined to gratify his inclination, at all events, and not having it 
in his power to procure a better ſtation, he entered as a private 
man in the Horſe-Guards, This was an additional mortification 
to his relations; and ſo highly did they reſent it, that (as he him- 
ſelf informs us) he thereby loſt his ſucceſſion to a very good eſtate 
in the county of Wexford, in Ireland; from the ſame humour {he 
adds) which he preſerved ever after, of preferring the ſtate of his 
mind to that of his fortune. 4% + 
Mr. Steele was extremely well adapted by nature to the way of 
life that he had choſen, His diſpoſition was remarkably gay ; 
and he not only abounded with good-nature and generoſity, but 
was diſtinguiſhed by the brilliancy of his wit, and his engaging 
manners; nor was he by any means deſtitute of courage. e 
qualities rendered him the delight of the ſoldiery, and procured 
him an Enfign's commiſſion, In the mean time, as he had made 


Vor. VIII. 10, 3 L choice 
a) Biograph. Britan. years of age. when he went to the 
his conjeRure js grounde | upon Univerſity, in 1692. 


a ſuppoſition of his being ſixtceu (+4) The Theatre, No. 11, 
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choice of a — which ſet him free from reſtraint, ſo he 


was eaſily led away into every kind of riotous diffipation ; and all 

his fine talents, and his many amiable qualities, were 
roſtituted in the ſervice of licentious pleaſure, But theſe revels 
id not paſs without ſome cool hours of reflection; and in theſe 

it was that he drew up, for his own private uſe, a little treatiſe, 


entitled, The Chriſtian Hero; with a deſign (as he himſelf 


aſſures us) principally to fix upon his mind a ſtrong impreſſion of 
virtue and religion, in oppoſition to a ſtronger propenſity to un- 


warrantable pleaſures. For even whilſt he was rioting in ſcenes 


of ſenſual delight, he was thoroughly convinced of the impro- 

riety of his conduct, and conſtantly condemned himſelf for thoſe 
regular gratifications, which yet he had not ſufficient reſolution 
to renounce, The ſecret admonition of this treatiſe, however, 


whilſt it remained in his own hands only, was weak and ineffec- 


tual, and therefore he determined to print the book, with his 
name ; in hopes, that by thus placing himſelf in a new light be- 
fore his acquaintance, and drawing their attention upon him, by 
ſach an open teſtimony againſt his own conduct, he might have a 
new check upon his paſſions, and might be reſtrained from unlaw- 
ful pleaſures by the — of appearing to know and to approve 
what was right and fit, at the very time that he purſued what he 
felt and maintained to be wrong. Accordingly he printed his 
Treatiſe, in the year 1701, with a dedication to his patron, Lord 
Cutts, who had appointed him his private Secretary, and. had 
likewiſe procured tor him a Company in Lord Lucas's regiment 
of Fuſiliers. But ſo direct and notorious was the contradiction 
between the tenour of this book, and the general courſe of the 
Author's life, that it not only expoſed Mr. Steele to much raillery, 
amongſt his acquaintance, but was attended with more unwel- 
come and unexpected conſequences. From being eſteemed a very 
delightful companion, he was ſoon reckoned a diſagreeable fel- 
low. One or two of his acquaintance thought fit to miſuſe him, 
and to try their valour upon him ; and every body that he knew, 
meaſured the leaſt levity in his words and actions with the charac- 
ter of The Chriſtian Hero.” C 

Our Author's declarations in regard to religion, inſtead of pro- 
curing him the eſteem and favour of his companions, having ſub- 
jected him to ſuch contemptuous and ĩnſolent treatment, he thought 
it neceſſary for him to enliven his character, and with this view 
he compoſed his Comedy called The Funeral, or Grief a-la- 
« Mode;” in which, though the incidents that move laughter be 
numerous, yet virtue and vice appear juſt as they ought. This 
performance was brought upon the ſtage the ſame year, where it 
met with a very favourable reception ;. but its ſucceſs was chiefly 
owing to Mr. Steele's intereſt in the army, and the zeal of his 


fellow -ſoldiers. It is an obſervation of our Author, that noth- 
= —_ 


( Sir Richard Steele's Apology for Himſelf, and his Writings» 
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ing ever makes the town ſo fond of a man, as a ſucceſsful 
««. play ;”* and accordingly, this recommendation, with ſome other 
particulars enlarged upon to his advantage, procured him the | 
notice and regar of his Majeſty ; and his name, to be provided 
for, was (he fays) in the laſt table-book ever worn by the glorious ©, N 
and immortal King William the Third: But his hopes were frut. |) * 
tated by the death of his Royal Patron. | 

In the beginning of Queen Anne's reign, however, through . 
the intereſt of the Earls of Halifax and Sunderland, he was ap- 1 
* Gazetteer; having been recommended to theſe Miniſters 

y Mr. Addiſon, with whom he contrated an acquaintance at 
the Charter-Houfe ſchool, and whoſe friendſhip was of the greateſt 
ſervice to him, upon many occaſions. Soon after his promotion to 
this office, he produced his ſecond Comedy called «© The Tender 
«« Huſband ;** in which he was aſſiſted by 15 friend Mr. Addiſon, 
and which was acted in the year 1704, with great ſucceſs. But 
his next play, “ The Lying Lovers,” met with a very different 
reception. Ia his other Comedies, our Author had ſteadily pre- 
ſerved the point of morality; but in this he paid a more ſcru- 
pulous attention to the interefts of virtue. Fot being juſtly of- 
fended at the deficiency of the Evglith ſtage in this reſpe&, and 
at the ſame time animated by the writings of Mr. Jeremy Collier, 
(which were then much read, and of which he profeſſed him- 
ſelf an admirer) he thought it would be an honeſt ambition to 
attempt a Comedy that might be no improper entertainment in a 
Chriſtian commonwealth ; and he determined to write one in all 
the ſeverity that Mr. Collier himſelf required. With this view 
he compoſed the Lying Lovers,” and brought it on the ſtage, 
without delay. But his laudable attempt did not ſucceed ; for he 
had the mortihcation to ſee his play immediately condemned; or, 
as he himſelf expreſſes it, ** damn'd for its piety.” (4) 

Being thus difap inted in his expectations of inculcating mo- 
rality with good effect from the Stage, Mr. Steele turned his 
thoughts to other vehicles of inſtruction; and, in the year 1709, 
he began to publiſh ** The Tatler.” This excellent. paper was 
undertaken in concert with Dr. Swift, who, a little before, had 
publiſhed ſome humorous pieces, in the name of 1/aac Bicker/laff, 
which had been ſo univerſally admired, that our Author obſerving 
an inclination in the town towards any thing that ſhould appear 
under the ſame name, was induced to aſſume it, the better to re- 
commend-his lucubrations to the publick. Having at the ſame 
time ſecured the aſſiſtance of the writer, who had given ſuch 
ſplendour to the name of Bickerſtaff, his new work made its ap- 
pearance to the beſt advantage, and was received with general 


applauſe. 
Mr. Steele had not been long engaged in the“ Tatler,” be- 
fore Mr. Addiſon, who was then in — accidentally diſco- 
3 L 2 vering 


(4 Apology, &c, 
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vering that the publication was carried on under his direction, 
voluntarily contributed to its ſupport ; and our Author himſelf 
acknowledges, that he was indebted to this excellent friend for 
ſome of the moſt admirable diſcourſes on ſerious ſubjects, and 
ſome of the fineſt ſtrokes of wit and humour, that are to be found 
in all the work. The general purpoſe of the Tatler”” was (as 
the Author obſerves) “ to expoſe the falſe arts of life, to pull off 
the diſguiſes of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to re- 
* commend a general ſimplicity in our dreſs, our diſcourſe, and 
* our behaviour.” Nothing more was aimed at, while Dr. Swift 
was concerned in it; nor did the papers. riſe above this deſign, 
till the change of the Miniſtry, when Mr. Addiſon had leiſure to 
engage more conſtantly in the work ; by whoſe aſſiſtance it be- 
came a greater thing than the Author originally intended, and 
its reputation was proportionably increaſed. The air of the Fa- 
miliar was raiſed into the Sublime ; and the moſt important ſub- 
jects were treated with all the elegance, purity, and correctneſs, 


which they deſerved. But then the inoffenſive plan, on which it 


was firſt formed, was, in ſome degree, violated ; for it was re- 


marked, that the Change of the Miniſtry was ſeen in the Change 


of the Tatler ; and this alteration was condemned, as being in- 
conſiſtent with the conduct that had been profeſſed and purſued in 
the two firſt volumes. In anſwer to theſe objections, our Author 
obſerved, that whenever he touched upon matters which con- 
cerned the Church and State, the points he alluded to were 
ſuch as concerned likewiſe every Chriſtian and Freeholder in 
England; and that he could not be cold enough to conceal 
his opinion on ſubjects which related to either of theſe cha- 
rafters. But theſe occaſional ſtrokes of politicks did not divert 
him from the more exquiſite pleaſure of framing characters of 
domeſtick life, and putting thoſe parts of it which are leaſt 
obſerved, into an agreeable view ; of inquiring into the ſeeds 
of vanity and affectation; of laying before his readers the em- 
ptineſs of ambition ; and, in a word, of tracing human life 
through all its mazes and receſſes, and ſhewing much ſhorter 
methods than men ordinarily practiſe, to be happy, agreeable, 
and great. This noble deſign was ſo well executed, that The 
% 'Tatler” met with the moſt favourable reception from the pub- 
lick; inſomuch that, as the Author himſelf aſſures us, there was 
hardly a name eminent among us for power, wit, beauty, valour, 
or wiſdom, which was not ſubſcribed for the encouragement of 

the work. Ce EI 
This extraordinary ſucceſs was equally favourable to the repu- 
tation and the intereſt of Mr. Steele; and, during the courſe of 
the publication, he was made a Commiſſioner of the Stamp- 
Duties, in the year 1710. Upon the change of the — 
| b 


(e) Tatler, Vol. I. Dedication, Vol. IV. No. 271. Biograph. Britan, 
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that ſame year, he ſided with the Duke of Marlborough, the ho- 
nour of whoſe eſteem and friendſhip he had for ſome time enjoyed; 
and when his Grace was diſmiſſed from all his employments, he 
addreſſed a letter of thanks to him for the ſervices he had done 
his country, under the title of The Engliſhman's Thanks to 
„the Duke of Marlborough.” , However, as our Author 
{till continued to hold his place in the Stamp-office, under the new 
Adminiſtration, he reſtrained his pen from political ſubjects; and 
having dropt the“ Tatler,” he Emed the plan of ©* The Spec- 
*« tator,” in concert with his great friend, Mr. Addiſon, whoſe 
aſſiſtance was the chief ſupport of that admirable work, which 
made its firſt appearance in March, 1710-11, and was continued 
without interruption till December, 1712, when it was diſcon- 
tinued for a while ; but being reſumed on the 18th of June, 1714, 
it was completed on the 2oth of December, in the ſame year. 

The“ Speftator” was received with ſuch unrivalled approba- 
tion and applauſe, that Mr. Steele was encouraged to proſecute 
the ſame deſign, under a different title; and accordingly, ſoon 
after the Spectator was diſcontinued, he began The Guar- 
« dian;” the firſt number of which was publiſhed in March, 
and the laſt in October, 1713. But, in the courſe of this Paper, 
his thoughts took ſuch a political turn, and he gave his pen fo 
free a ſcope, that ſome of his friends were diſſatisfied with his 
manner of conducting it; and Mr Pope and Mr, Congreve with-, 
drew their aſſiſtance. This, however, was no check to the ardour 
of Mr. Steele, who had engaged with great warmth againſt the 
Miniſtry, and was determined to exert himſelf to the utmoſt, in 
his favourite cauſe, With this view he reſolved to procure a ſeat 
in the Houſe of Commons, at the enſuing election; for no other 
reaſon (as he obſerves) but to ſay more for the good of his deluded 
country ; and that there might be no obſtacle in his way, he im- 
mediately reſigned his office as Commiſſioner of the Stamp-Re- 
venues, and his penſion as ſervant to his late Royal Highneſs 
Prince George of Denmark, which her Majeſty had been gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to continue to him; the ſame mark of reſpect be- 
ing ſhewn to the whole family of that Prince. Having taken 
theſe previous meaſures, he renewed his attack upon the Miniſtry, 
and on the 7th of Auguſt, 1713, he publiſhed his famous Letter 
to © The Guardian, on the demolition of Dunkirk ; and the 
Parliament being diſſolved the next day, he wrote ſeveral other 
warm political tracts againſt the Adminiitration. 

The“ Guardian” was immediately ſucceeded by The Eng- 
« liſhman,” a paper publiſhed three days in a week, the firſt num. 
ber of which is dated October 8, 1713. During the courſe of this 
publication, Mr. Steele likewiſe wrote The Criſis, or a Diſcourſe, 
»** repreſenting, from the molt ancient Records, the juſt Cauſes = 
«ce e 


(/) This Letter is inſerted in the Collection of Mr. Steele's Poliucal 
Writings, publiſhed in 1715, 8vo. 
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« the Jate Revolution, and the ſeveral Settlements of the Crown 
« of England and Scotland on her Majeſty ; and on the Demiſe 
& of her Majeſty without Iſſue, upon the moſt illuſtrious Princeſs 
« Sophia, Electreſs and Ducheſs Dowager of Hanover, and the 
* Heirs of her Body, being Proteſtants, by previous Acts of 
«« both Parliaments of the late Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land, and confirmed by the Parliament of Great Britain. With 
«< ſome ſeaſonable Remarks on the Danger of a Popiſh Suc- 
« ceſſor. 

The publication of this piece was productive of very ſerious 


ences to the Author, who had been, from the firſt, aware 


of the danger to which it would expoſe him. The nature of the 
treatiſe, and the occaſion of his writing it, he himſelf explains 
in his Apology ;** where he tells us, that the plan of the work 
was firſt hinted to him by his friend, Mr. More, of the Inner 
Temple; a gentleman well ſkilled in the laws and conſtitution of 
this kingdom ; who, in ſome incidental diſcourſe on politicks, 
took notice of the infinuations daily thrown out, of the danger 
the Proteftant ſucceſſion was in, * concluded with ſaying, that 
he thought Mr. Steele, from the kind reception the world gave to 
what he publiſhed, might be more inſtrumental towards curing 
the evil of difafteQion to the Houſe of Hanover, than apy pri- 
vate man in England. After much ſolicitation, Mr. More further 
obſerved, that the evil ſeemed only to flow from mere inattention 
to our real obligations to that illuſtrious Houſe ; and «.zerefore, 
faid he, if the — to this purpoſe were reprinted, together with 
a warm preface, and a well-urged peroration, it is not to be ima- 
what good effects it would have. Mr, Steele was much 
with the thought, and prevailing with Mr. More to put the 
haw part of it together, he finiſhed the reſt ; but he would not 
venture to publiſh it, till it had been ſubmitted to the inſpection 
of ſome other friends. When the Crifis,” ſays he, © was 
« written hand in hand with Mr. More, I, who was to anſwer 
« for it with my all, would not venture upon my own ſingle 
„e judgment; therefore I cauſed it to be printed; and left one 
„ copy with Mr. Addifon, another with Mr. Lechmere, another 
« with Mr. Minſhull, and another with Mr. Hoadley. From 
* theſe corrected copies the Criſis became the piece it is. When 
« ] thought it my duty, I thank God I had no further conſidera- 
« tion for myſelf than to do it in a lawful and proper way, fo as 
« to give no diſparagement to a glorious cauſe from my indif- 
« cretion, or want of judgment. 
« queftion of the ſucceſſion upon my own head.“ (g 
The Crifis” was immediately attacked with great ſeverity 
by Dr. Swift, in a pamphlet, entitled, The Publick Spirit of 
« the Whigs ſet forth, in their generous Encouragement of the 
3 * Author 
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« Author of the Criſis :” But it was not till the 12th of March, 
1713-14, that it fell under the cognizance of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; where, at the meeting of the new Parliament, Mr. Steele 
had taken his ſeat, being returned a Member for the borough of 
Stockbridge. The probable conſequences of this election had 
been foreken by the oppoſite party, and had even been pointed 
out, by the Author of The Examiner ;” who, in one of his 
papers, obſerved, that Mr. Steele was never fo dear to the Whigs 
as ſince he let them know, that he durſt aſſault his Queen. 
This,“ ſays he, has made him their favourite, and one of 
their authors has made his dull panegyrick upon him already 
* for it; while another ſet of them are to get him choſen for 
the next Parliament, that he may carry on his inſults there, and 
obtain the honour, as another of their haughty leaders has al- 
ready done, of being expelled the Houſe.” ( 
The event ſhewed that this prophetick warning was not given 
without reaſon ; for when the Parliament met, atter two or three 
ntlemen had propoſed Sir 'Thomas Hanmer for Speaker of the 
Flouſe of Commons, Mr. Steele roſe, to expreſs the ſame ho- 
nourable ſentiments of that gentleman; and proceeding, in his 
ſpeech, to animadvert upon ſome recent tranſactions, he did it in 
a way that gaye great offence to the friends of Adminiſtration, 
and occaſioned no imall commotion in the Houſe. This ſpirited 
behaviour was extremely unwelcome to the Miniſtry and their 
adherents; who therefore determined to loſe no time in cndea- 
vouring to obviate the efforts of ſo reſolute a Member. Accord- 
ingly, on the 12th of March, 1714, Mr. Auditor Foley, couſin 
to the Earl of Oxford, made a complaint to the Houſe of three 
printed pamphlets; publiſhed under the name of Mr. Steele ; as 
containing ſeveral paragraphs tending to ſedition, highly reflect- 
ing, upon her Majeſty, and arraigning her Adminiſtration and 
Government ; which pamphlets being brought up to the table, 
Mr. Steele was ordered to attend in his place, the next morn- 
ing. (i) 
p Steele attending in his place, according to order, on Sa- 
turday, the 13th of March, ſeveral paragraphs in the printed 
phlets, complained of the day before, were read ; after which 
r. Steele ſtood up, and deſired time to make his defence; which, 


after great debates, was granted till the Thurſday —_—_ 


(5) Biograph. Britan. 

e perſon here alluded to, was 
the famous Mr. (atterwards Sir Ro- 
bert) Walpole. 

(i) One of theſe pamphlets was 
entitled“ The Engliſhman,” from 
$aturday, January the 16th, to Tueſ- 
day, January the 19th, 1713; where- 
in is a printed letter to the Eng- 


* liſhiwan,” to which is ſubſcribed 


the name Richard Steelr : Another 
was —_— The Criſis;“ in the 
title-page whereot it is ſaid, By 
© Richard Steele, Eſq, and the 
other was entitled “ The Engliſh- 
os — being the wy: ot the 

apers ſo called; in the title-page 
. it is faid, * By Richard 
Steele, Eſq *— Parliamentary De- 


bates, 


- When the order of the day had been read, 
lets into confideration, Mr. Foley, the accuſer, moved, that be- 
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This day being come, and Mr. Steele appearing in his place, 
2 taking the pamph- 


fore they proceeded further, Mr. Steele ſhould declare, whether 
he acknowledged the writings that bore his name. Mr. Steele 
accordingly declared, that he did freely acknowledge the pam- 


phlets, and the ſeveral paragraphs therein, which had been com- 


plained of, and read to the Houſe, to be part of his writings ; 
that he wrote them in behalf of the Houſe of Hanover, and now 
owned them with the ſame chearfulneſs and ſatisfaction, with 


which he had abjured the Pretender. A debate then ariſing up- 
on the method of proceeding, Mr. Foley propoſed, that Mr. Steele 


ſhould withdraw ; but it was carried, without dividing, that he 


-ſhould ſtay and make his defence. He defired that he might be 


allowed to anſwer what might be urged againſt him, paragraph 
by paragraph; but though he was powerfully ſupported by Mr. 


Walpole, General Stanhope, Lord Finch, and Lord Hinchin- 


broke, yet his accuſers inſiſted, and it was carried, that he ſhould 
proceed to make his defence generally upon the charge againſt 
him. Mr. Steele had choſen to make his appearance near the bar 
of the Houſe ; and he mentions one circumſtance in this ſcene 
that, he ſays, very much ſweetened his affliction; which was, 
that he had the honour to ſtand between Mr. Stanhope and Mr. 
Walpole, who condeſcended to take upon them the parts of his 
advocates ; ſo that, being thus ſupported, he proceeded, with great 
fortitude, to make his defence; in which he was likewiſe athſted 
by his friend, Mr. Addiſon, Member for Malmſbury, who fat 
near him to prompt him upon occaſion. He began his defence 
with the uſual pretace of beſpeaking favour to any miſtakes that 
might eſcape him therein, and he tpoke for near three hours in 
vindication of the ſeveral heads extracted from his pamphlets, 


- (which had been printed, and given to all the Members) with 


ſuch temper, modeſty, unconcern, eaſy and manly eloquence, as 
ave entire ſatis faction to all who were not inveterately prepoſ- 
Red againſt him. 

When Mr. Stecle was withdrawn, it was expected, that Mr. 
Foley would have ſummed up, and anſwered his defence, para- 
graph by paragraph; but he contented himſelf with ſaying, in 
general, That, without amuſing the Houſe with long ſpeeches, it 
was plain that the writings which had been complained of, were 
ſeditious, and ſcandalous, injurious to her Majeſty's Government, 
the Church, and the Univerſities; and thereupon he moved that 
the queſtion ſhould be put. This occaſioned a very warm debate, 
which laſted till eleven o'clock at night. 

The firſt that roſe in favour of Mr. Steele, was Mr. Robert 
Walpole, who, in a long and moſt eloquent ſpeech, went to the 
bottom of the affair. He ſhewed, that this violent proſecution 
ſtruck at the liberties of the ſubject in general, and of the Mem- 


bers of that Houle in particular; he juſtified Mr. Steele on — 
b the 
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the heads of the accuſation urged againſt him ; and ſaid, he hoped 
the Houſe would not ſacrifice one of their Members to the re- 
ſentment and rage of the Miniſtry, for no other crime than his 
expoſing their notorious miſmanagement; and, like a good Pa- 
triot, warning his countrymen againſt the imminent dangers with 
with the nation in general, and her Majeſty's ſacred perſon, in par- 
ticular, were threatened, by the viſible encouragement that was 
given to the Pretender's friends. 

Mr. Walpole was ſeconded by his brother Horace, Lord Finch, 
Lord Lumley, Lord Hinchinbroke, and ſome other Members, 
who ſpoke with great ſpirit in favour of Mr. Steele, and againſt 
the conduct of the Miniftry : But Mr. Foley, Sir William Wynd- 
ham, the Attorney-General, and ſome other Courtiers, being 
ſupported by a great majority, ſtill infiſted on the queſtion, ſo that 
at laſt it was carried by 245 voices againſt 152, Firſt, * That a 
<< printed pamphlet, intituled, The Engliſbman, being the cloſe 
of the paper ſo called, and one other pamphlet, intituled, The 
« Crifts, written by Richard Steele, + ; a Member of this 
«© Houſe, are ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, containing many 
«« expreſſions highly reflecting upon her Majeſty, and upon the No- 
% bility, Gentry, Clergy, and Univerſities, of this kingdom, ma- 
liciouſly infinuating, that the Proteſtant Succeflion in the Houſe 
of Hanover is in danger under her Majeſty's Adminiſtration, 
and tending to alienate the affections of her Majeſty's good 
*« ſubjeQs, and to create jealouſies and diviſions among them. 
«« Secondly, That Richard Steele, Eſq; for his offence ih writing 
and publiſhing the ſaid ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, be ex- 
«« pelled this Houſe.” C4 

r. Steele, being thus expelled from the Houſe of Commons, 
determined to exert his talents in the way to which he had been 
ſo long accuſtomed ; and accordingly he began to publiſh two 
periodical papers; the firſt of which, entitled The Lover,” 
appeared on the 25th of February, 1714, and the ſecond, called 
The Reader,” on the 22d of April following. In the ſixth 
number of this laſt paper, he gives an account of his deſign to 
write the Hiſtory of the Duke of Marlborough, from the date of 
his Grace's commiſſions of Captain-General and Plenipotentiary, 
to the expiration of theſe commiſſions ; the proper materials for 
which hiſtory were, he tells us, in his cuſtody : But the work was 
never finiſhed. | 

He wrote, however, ſeveral political pieces at this time ; and he 
likewiſe publiſhed a Treatiſe, entitled, ** The Romiſh Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory of late Years.” This, he obſerves, is no more than 
an account of ſome collateral and contemporary circumitances and 
ſecret paſſages, joined to an account of the ceremony of the lat 
inauguration of Saints, by his "Holineſs the Pope; which ac- 
count, ſays he, gives, us a lively idea of the pageantry uſed in 

Vol. VIII. 10. 3 M * that 


(x) Parliamentary Debates, in the Year 1714. 
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* that church, to ſtrike the imagination of the Vulgar, and needs 
<* only to be repeated to give any ſerious man an abhorrence of 
e their Idolatry.” The deſign, of this publication was to pre- 
Judice the cauſe of the Pretender, which was ſuppoſed to be 
gaining ground in England ; and there is an Appendix ſub. 
Joined, conſiſting of particulars, very well calculated for this pur. 
ſe. (1) 4 
” The time was now drawing near, when theſe ſervices of Mr. 
Steele were to receive their reward; for, immediately after the 
death of Queen Anne, he was taken into favour by her ſucceſſor 


. to the Throne, King George the Firſt, and appointed Surveyor 


of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court. e was likewiſe put 
into the Commiſſion of the Peace for the county of Middleſex ; 
and it was not long before he met with an opportunity of render- 
ing his connexions at Court very advantageous to his fortune. 
he licenſe of the Royal Company of Comedians expiring at 
the death of the Queen, the mana of that houſe, who not 
only had the pleature of a perſonal intimacy with Mr. Steele, 
but were under many obligations to him as a writer, thought they 
could not better expreſs their gratitude and reſpect, than by de- 
firing to have him at their head ; and accordingly they requeſted 
him to uſe his intereſt for the renewal of their licenſe, fax, at the 
{ame time begged that he would do them the honour of getting 
their names to ſtand with his, in the ſame commiſſion. This 
offer was extremely acceptable to Mr. Steele, and he received it 
with the utmoſt pleaſure and exultation. The place indeed was 
well worth his acceptance; and as it was in the diſpoſal of the 
Crown, he had good hopes of obtaining it; for the political 
principles of the gentleman who enjoyed it laſt, were obnoxious 
to 


(1) No. I. of this Appendix pre- 
ſents us with a hiſt of the colleges, 
monaſteries, and convents of men 
and women, of ſeveral orders, 10 
the Low Countries; with the reve- 
nues which they draw from Eng- 
land. No. II. exhibits an extra 
of the“ Taxa Camera ſeu Can- 
% cellarix Apoſtolicæ, the fees 
of the Pope's Chancery, a book 

rinted above a hundred years be- 
ore, by the authority of the Pope, 
being a table or liſt of the fees paid 
to him for Abſolutions, Diſpenſa- 


tions, Indulgences, Faculties, and deft 


Exemptions. No. III. is a Bull of the 
Pope in 1357, given to the King of 


France, whereby the Princes of 
that nation have received aa heredi- 
tary right to cheat all the reſt of 
mankind, No. IV. gives us a 
tranſlation of Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth's oration, as it was uttered 
in the Conſiſtory at Rome in 1389, 
defending the execrable fact of 
Jaques Clement, a Jacobine Friar, 
2 the perſon of Heury the Third, 

ing of France, to be commenda- 
ble, admirable, and meritorious,* 
No. V. contains a collection of 
ſome Popiſh tracts and poſitions 
ive of ſociety, and all the 
good ends of government. 


* The Fatt was the Aſſaſſination of that King, who, in order to cruſh the 
Popiſh party, then ia open rebellion againſt him, had lately joined the Pro- 
tellants under the King of Navarre, afterwards Henry the Fourth of France, wh» 
was allo aſſaſſinated by the Jefuit Ravaliac, in the year 1610, which was like wi 


vindicatcd as a meritorious 


act by that religious fratezuity, 


0 
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to the Court. He therefore applied, without delay, to his great 
friend the Duke of Marlborou A who readily obtained it from 
| = Majeſty for Mr. Steele, and the former managers, who were 
actors. 
The licenſe being thus obtained, the managers agreed to give 
Mr. Steele ſeven hundred pounds a year, as they had done before 
to his 9 But ſoon after this, a new playhouſe bein 
opened in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, the profits of the old houſe ſut- 
| fered a conſiderable diminution ; and as the penſion of the firſt 
| manager was liable to this condition, that it was only payable 
during the continuance of this company's ſole permiſſion to act, 
Mr. Steele's income would have decreaſed in proportion, had he 
not taken ſome effectual meaſures to prevent it. Their licenſe 
now ſubſiſted only during pleaſure ; which circumſtance was pro- 
ductive of many inconveniences. Mr. Steele therefore propoſed 
to the other managers, to get their licenſe enlarged into a more 
ample and durable authority; which, he ſaid, he had reaſon to 
. think would be more eaſily obtained, if they were willing that a 
| patent for the purpoſe might be granted to him only, for Ris lite, 
| and to his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, for three years 
| after his death; equal ſhares of which patent he would aſſign 
| over to them. This was a proſpect — their hopes, and what 
i they had long wiſhed for, as it would ſet them free from a ſtate 
c of dependence. 2 they deſired him to loſe no time; 
ä and his application was fo ſucceſsful, that, in a few days, the pa- 
tent paſſed the Great Seal. He then aſſigned to them equal ſhares 
; in the patent, and ſtipulated other conditions of partnerſhip, with 
a moderation and generoſity that did him honour, and by which, 
| in the iſſue, he was a gainer ; for his income trom the playhouſe 
ſoon amounted to a thouſand pounds a year. C 
> 'The patent was received on the 19th of January, 1714-15 ; 
and the Patentes ſet out, the next morning, for Boroughbridge, in 
f Yorkſhire, where he was elected Member for the new Parliament. 
Soon after this, upon occaſion of his preſentins an addr-(s to his 
Majeſty; the honour of Knighthood was cn ed upon him; 
and that ſame year he received five hundred pounds from Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, tor ſpecial ſervices. Theſe rewards encouraged him 
to proſecute his labours. He therefore collected his pamphlets 
againſt the late Miniſtry, and publiſhed them in one volume, 8vo, 
under the title of The Political Writings of Sir Richard Steele ;”” 
and he dedicated the collection to the Earl of Clare, (afterwards 
Duke of Newcaltle) a Nobleman then in the higheſt favour at 
] Court. Among theſe pieces he now firſt printed his © Apology 
* for Himſelf and his Writings,” with a dedication to Sir Robert 
Walpole. He then proceeded to publiſh a Treatiſe, entitled, 
„he State of the Roman Catholic Religica throughout the 
„ World, written for the Uſe of Pope Innocent the Elevent?, by 
3 M 2 Mont. 
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« Monſ. Cervic, Secretary of the Congregation de propaganda 
« Fijde; now firſt tranſlated from an authentic Italian Manuſcript, 
% never publiſhed. To which is added, A Diſcourſe concerning 
« the State of Religion in England, written in French in the 
« Time of King Charles the Firſt, and now firſt tranſlated ; 
« with a large Dedication to the preſent Pope, giving him a very 


particular Account of the State of 7 5 among the Pro- 


ve teſtants, and of ſeveral other Matters of Importance relating 
<< to Great Britain.“ The dedication of this treatiſe, however, 
was not the work of our Author. It was written by Dr. Hoad- 
ley; (afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter) and it is an exquiſite piece 
of grave humour, 

he ſame year, Sir Richard publiſhed “ A Letter from the 
« Earl of Mar to the King, before his Majeſty's Arrival in Eng- 
„ land, with ſome | Fears, on my Lord's ſubſequent Conduct.“ 
He likewiſe began a paper called The Town Talk,” and a- 
nother eatitled ** The Tea - Table,” and wrote fome of the 
% Paſquins,” about this time; and in the following year, 1716, 
he publiſhed the ſecond volume of The Engliſhman.” 

2 1717, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for in- 
quiring into the Eſtates forfeited by the late Rebellion in Scot- 
land; which appointment carried him into that part of the united 
kingdom, where, how unwelcome a gueſt ſoever he might be to 
the generality, he received from ſeveral of the nobility and gen- 
try the molt diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpect. 

In the following year, he buried his ſecond wife, who had 
brought him a handſome fortune, and a good eſtate in Wales ; 
but neither that, nor the ample additions lately made to his in- 
come, were ſufficient to anſwer his demands: For he was alto- 
gether deficient in conomy. This inattention to his affairs kept 
him always peor ; and the diſtreſſes occaſioned by his negligence 
and diſſipation were ſometimes aggravated by thoſe projects, in 
which he was too caſily tempted to engage. Of this fort was the 


project of the F:þ-Pecl; an invention for which he obtained a 


atent, this ſame year ; by which it appears, that this veſſel was 
intended to carry fiſh alive, and without waſting, to any part of 
the kingdom. The project was promiſing enough in the theory, 
and accordingly he flattered himſelf with the hopes of ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs as would make a handſome fortune. But theſe expectations 
were ill founded, and the ſcheme proved a ruinous one; for after 
he had been at very great expence in contriving and building his 
veſſel, beſides the charge of the patent, he had the mortification 
to find his project fail. Ca.) In 


(=) His intention was to bring 
ſalmon alive from the coalt of Ire- 


land, where that fiſh abounded, to 


London, where it was fo ſcarce as 
to fell for five fi lings a pound. 
But theſ: ſh. 1! oagh ſupplicd by 
this contrivance with a continual 


ſtream of water in croſſing the ſea, 
yet, not brooking the ir con finemeut, 
battered themſelves to pieces againſt 
the ſides of the Pool; ſo that when 
they were brought to market, they 
fetched little money, —— Biegraph 
Brita, 
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In 1719, our Author publiſhed ©* The Spinſter, a periodical 
paper; and A Letter to the Earl of Oxford, concerning the Bill 
of “ Peerage,” which bill he oppoſed in the Houſe of Commons. 
About this time, his licenſe for acting plays was revoked, and his 
patent rendered ineffectual, at the inſtance of the Lord Chamber. 
lain. Sir Richard did his utmoſt to prevent ſo great a loſs ; but 
he had the misfortune to find all his endeavours vain, 

This ſtroke was the more ſevere and afflicting, as it came from 
the hand of the ſame noble perſon to whom he had dedicated his 
Political Writings, and whoſe patronage he moſt gratefully ac- 
knowledges. This was the Duke of Newcaſtle, who, when he 
was made Chamberlain, ſent for Sir Richard Steele, and the 
other ſharers in the management of the playhouſe, and in an 
abſolute manner offered them a licenſe, ll demanded a refipna+ 
tion of the patent ; which Sir Richard preſumed as abſolutely to 
refuſe : This refuſal he made in writing, and petitioned the King 
for his protection in the grant which he had given him. Thus 
the matter reſted for many months. The next moleſtation the 
Managers received was by an order, ſigned by the Chamberlain, 
to diſmiſs Mr. Cibber ; which order they-obeyed : But Sir Richard 
preſumed to write to the Duke againſt it, expreſſing his ſorrow, 
that his Grace would give him no better occaſion of ſhewing his 
duty than by bearing oppreſſion from him. This freedom pro- 
duced a meſſage from his Grace, forbidding Sir Richard ever to 
viſit him, or to write, or ſpeak to him more. Our Patentee re- 


ceived this meliage in a becoming manner, and immediately took 


occaſion from it to make his appeal tþ the 3 He had, a 
little before, formed the plan of a peſiodical paper, to be pub- 
liſhed twice a week, under the title of, ©* The Theatre;“ ſome 
numbers of which had appeared ; and he now embraced the op- 
portunity of this publication, to give a particular account of the 
origin and progreſs of this unfortunate affair ; which he did in a 
letter addreſſed to his Grace. From this ſpirited and man!y epiſ- 
tle, it appears, that when the Chamberlain perſiſted in his mea- 
ſures againſt the Patentees, Sir Richard drew up a petition to the 
King, which he delivered, in his Grace's preſence ; the prayer of 
which was, „“ that the Petitioner might not be any way moleſted 
but by due courſe of law.” But this petition had no effect; 
and the next news Sir Richard heard, was the Royal order revok- 
ing the patent, accompanied with an order of ſilence from the 
Chamberlain, addreſſed to the gentlemen managing the Company 
of Comedians, at the Theatre in Drury-Lane, and to all the 
Comedians and Actors there. It was upon the receipt of theſe 
orders, that Sir Richard addreſſed his letter to the Chamberlain; 
but this ſtep proving as ineffectual as the reſt, he publiſhed ſoon 
after, Ihe State of the Caſe between the Lord Chamberlain 
of his Majeſty's Houſhold, and the Governor of the Royal 
Company of Comedians, with the Opinions of Pemberton, 
« Northy, and Parker, concerning the Theatre.” In this pam- 
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phlet he ſtates the account of the loſs he ſuſtained by this pro- 
ceeding, which he computes at little leſs than ten thouſand pounds. 
He then declares, that he never did one act to provoke this at- 
tempt; © nor,” ſays he, „does the Chamberlain 2 to 


aſſign any direct reaſon of forfeiture, but openly and wittingly 
00 ares he will ruin Steele; which, (adds our Author) in a 
man in his circumſtances againſt one in mine, 1s as great as the 
„humour of Malagene, in the Comedy, who valued himſelf up- 
«« on his activity in tripping up cripples.”” ( 

Whilſt our Author was ſinking under this perſecution from the 
hand of power, he was rudely - attacked from another quarter. 
When he began his paper, called The Theatre,” he had 
aſſumed the Bel name of Sir Jobn Edgar ; and under that 
appellation he was now very 1njuriouſly treated by Mr. John Den- 
nis, the noted Critick, in a moſt abufive pamphlet, entitled, 
The Character and Conduct of Sir John Edgar, called by him- 
* ſelf Sole Monarch of the Stage in Drury-Lane ; and his three 
«© Deputy-Governots, in two Letters to Sir John Edgar.” To 
this inſult our Author replied in The Theatre ;” and as the 
impotence of the Critick's attack was unworthy a ſerious rebuke, 
he treated him with his uſual gayety and good humour. 

In the midſt of theſe private concerns, Sir Richard found time 
to employ his pen in the ſervice of the publick, by writing againſt 
the pernicious South-Sea Scheme, in the year 1720. His firſt 
piece on this ſubje& was entitled The Criſis of Property ;” 
which was ſoon followed by A Nation a Family; or, A Plan 
« for the Improvement of the South-Sea Propoſals.” He likewiſe 
introduced this matter into The Theatre ;” and by his ſpi- 
rited oppoſition to that iniquitous project, he greatly increaſed 
his reputation as a Patriot, 

When our Author's patent for the Theatre was revoked, his 
friend, Sir Robert Walpole, was out of favour at Court, having 
reſigned his place of Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury : But in 


the beginning of the year 1721, he was recalled to that ſtation ; ' 
and Sir Richard ſoon experienced the benefit of this change, be- 


ing reſtored, within a few weeks, to his former office and autho- 
rity in Drury-Lane. (p) | 

This alteration in his circumſtances gave our Author new ſpi- 
rits; and it was not long before he brought upon the ſtage ki 
celebrated Comedy called The Conſcious Lovers, which was 
acted with the greateſt applauſe. The profits of this ſucceſsful 
play muſt have been very conſiderable ; and he publiſhed it ſoon 
after with a dedication to the King, for which his Majeſty made 
him a preſent of five hundred pounds : But notwithſtanding this 
ample ſupply, it was not long before he was reduced to ſuch ex- 
tremiiy, that he was obliged to throw his affairs into the hands 


of lawyers and truſtees ; in conſequence of which his ſhare in the 
play houſe 


(e] State of the Caſe, &c. P. o. (p) Biograph. Britan, 
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playhouſe was fold, and a law-ſuit commenced with the other 
managers, which, in 1726, was determined to his diſadvantage. 

His heedleſs profuſion, and utter want of œconomy, havin 
brought our Author's fortune into this ſituation, he determines. 
from a principle of juſtice to his creditors, to withdraw himſelf 
from the expences of the town, while he had yet a fair proſpe& 
of 1 all their demands. — he — to his 
ſeat at Languannor, near Caermarthen, in Wales; but his good 
intentions were in a great meaſure diſappointed ; for he had not 
been long in this retirement, before he was ſeized with a paralytick 
diſorder, which ſadly impaired his underſtanding ; and having 
languiſhed for ſome time under this deprivation of his faculties, 
he died on the 21ſt of September, 1729, and was privately in- 
terred, according to his own defire, in the church of Caermar- 
then. 

Sir Richard had been twice married : His firſt wife was a lady 
of Barbadoes, with whom he had a valuable plantation, upon the 
death of her brother ; and his ſecond lady was the — of 
Jonathan Scurlock, of Languannor, Eſq; by whom he had one 
ſon and two daughters. Of theſe, however, only one daughter 
ſurvived him, who, in the year 1731, was married to the Honour- 
able John Trevor, then one of the Welſh Judges, afterwards Ba- 
ron Trevor of Bromham. We have already obſerved, that Sir 
Richard loſt his ſecond lady, in the year 1718; and as, in her 
life-time, he had publickly reſtified his eſteem for her, by a dedi- 
cation prefixed to the third volume of The Lady's Library,” 
ſo after her death he did publick honour to her memory, in one 
of his Periodical Papers. (9 


Six Ricnard STEELE was a man of the moſt pure and ex- 
tenſive benevolence; a friend to the friendleſs, and, as far as his 


_ circumſtances would permit, the father of every orphan, He 


was likewiſe a man of quick parts, and accompliſhed in polite 
literature. His works are chaſte and manly. As he himſelf ad- 
mired virtue, ſo he has drawn her in her native lovelineſs ; and 
the warmth with which he has celebrated her excellencies, is pe- 
culiar only to a good heart. (r He was an utter itranger to envy, 


. and all the baſer paſſions ; never jealous of any man's _—_ 


reputation; and though his merit as a writer was rendered leſs 
conſpicuous by his connexion with Mr. Addiſon, yet he was 
as far from expreſſing any uneaſineſs on that account, as he 
was from arrogating any praiſe to himielt from the produc- 
tions of his friend. He lived in a ſtate of the moſt perfect 
harmony with that excellent perſon, as he himſelf aſſures us, 
in his deſcription of their ſincere and mutual affection; where- 


3 in 
(„%) The Theatre, No. 12. © neverthel-{s had 2 real love and 
(-) * Mr. Pope uſed to ſay of * revertnce of viituc ' Ruff head's 


Steele, that though he led a very Life ot Pope, F. 493. 
« careleſs and vicious life, yet he 
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in he has, at the ſame time, finely marked the difference of 
their tempers and characters: “ There never was,” fays 
he, © a more ſtrict friendſhip, than between theſe gentlemen ; 
* nor had they ever any difference, but what proceeded from 
«« their different way of purſuing the ſame thing. The one with 
«« patience, foreſight, and temperate addreſs, always waited and 
«« ſtemmed the torrent; while the other often plunged himſelf 
«« into it, and was as often taken out by the temper of him, who 
«« ſtood weeping on the bank for his ſafety, whom he could not 
«« diſſuade from leaping into it. Thus theſe two men lived for 
«« ſome years laſt paſt, ſhunning each other, but ſtill preſerving 
«« the moſt paſſionate concern for their mutual wakes. But 
« when they met, they were as unreſerved as boys, and talked 
«« of the greateſt affairs; upon which they ſaw here they dif- 
«« fered, without preſſing (what they knew impo( ble) to convert 
« each other.“ C 

The characteriſtick ardour with which our Author entered into 


all his purſuits, is here ſtrongly painted; and this, as he obſerves, 


frequently led him into circumſtances of diſtreſs and danger. But 
the miſconduct occaſioned by ſuch indiſcreet zeal, he generally 
found means to rectify. What proved moſt ruinous to his fortunes, 
was his utter want of œconomy; a defect which all his induſtry 
and ingenuity could not compenſate. This was the leading er- 
rour of his life ; and having long kept him in a ſtate of per- 
plexity and alarm, it finally baniſhed him from the pleaſures of 
the town, and from the company and converſation in which he 
delighted, and forced him to languiſh in obſcurity. 

After his death, there were found, amongſt our Author's papers, 


. the copies of two plays ; one called © The Gentleman,” founded 


upon The Eunuch of Terence ;* and the other entitled“ The 
« School of Action;“ both nearly finiſhed. Cr) 


(s) Theatre, No. 12. (:) Biograph. Britan. 
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ILLIAM CONGREYV E was deſtended from 

an ancient family in Staffordſhire, and was born at 

a Village near Leeds, in Yorkſhire, about the year 

1623. Whillt he was very young, he was carried 

into Ireland by his father, who, at that time, had a command in 
the army there, and who afterwards ſettled in that kingdom; be- 


ing engaged as a Steward to the Earl of Burlington, whoſe eſtates 
— of very. great extent. This circumſtance ſeems to have led 


into the opinion, that Mr. Congreve was a native 
of lx but, without doubt, E- gland has a juſt claim to the 
honour of his birth. (a) 

His father having, thus fixed his reſidence in- Ireland, our young 
gentleman was ſent to the great ſchool at Kilkenny, where he 
gave ſome early. proofs, of a. pgetical genius; and being removed 
trom thence to the Univeniity of Dublin, be ſoon became ac- 
quainte& wich all the cranches of polite literature, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his correct. taſte, and lis criteal knowledge of 
the claſſicks. A little after: the Revolution in the year 168&gghi 
father ſen: him over to England, and 2 bim as a Student in 
the Middle Temple. But che ſevere ſtudy of the law was by no 
means ſuited to his di ſpoſition; and though he continued for three 
or four years to live in chambers, and paſs for a Templar, yet his 
thoughts were employed on ſubjects very remote from that profeſ- ' 
ſion for which his friends deſigned him. Claſhcal purſuits ſtul 
engaged his attention; and the turn, of his mind, and the nature 
of his ſtudies, were ſoon diſcovered by his firſt publication, which, 
though no more than à nevel, anda novel very haſtily written, 
was a ſtriking proof not-only of the vivacity of has wit, and the 
fluency of has ſtyle, but alfa of the ſtrength of his judgment. 
The title of this performance was © Incognita; or Love and 
„ Duty reconciled.” It was dedicated to a Lady; but the author 
being unwilling to acknowledge it publickly as his own produc- 
tion, aſſumed, in his dedication, the name of Cleophil. This was 
indeed a very early ſpecimen of his talents; for Mr. Congreve 
was not, at this time, more than ſeventeen years of age. 

Vor. VIII. 10, 3 N Not 
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Not long after this, our young Author amuſed himſelf, during 
a ſlow recovery from a fit of ſickneſs, with writing a Comedy, 
called The Old Bachelor; which, at the inſtance of his 
friends, he conſented to bring upon the Stage. In order to this, 
he was recommended to Mr. Southerne, and his play was ſubmit- 
ted to the inſpection of Mr. Dryden, who generouſly obſerved, 
that he had never ſeen ſuch a firſt play in his life, and that it 
would be a.pity to have it miſcarry, for want of a little aſſiſtance 
in thoſe points which required amendment, not on account of 
any deficiency of genius or art in the Author, but purely from 
his being unacquainted with the ſtage and the town. According- 
ly Mr. — reviſed and corrected it; and it was acted in the 
year 1693, before a numerous and noble audience. The play was 
admirably performed, and was received with the greateſt applauſe; 
ſo that the Author's reputation was in a manner eſtabliſhed by 


his firſt performance, and he began to be conſidered as the ſup- 


port of the declining Stage, and the riſing genius in dramatick 


poeſy. (6b) 


It was this ſucceſsful play that firſt introduced Mr. Con 
to the notice of the celebrated Earl of Halifax, who immediately 
took him under his protection, and appointed him one of the 
Commiſſioners for licenſing Hackney-coaches ; foon after which, 
he beſtowed upon him a place in the Pipe-Office, and gave him 


' likewiſe a poſt in the Cuſtom-Houſe, of the value of fix hundred 


pounds a year, Theſe extraordinary favours placed our young 


Poet in a ſtate of eaſe and affluence ; and the encouragement 


which the town had given to his firſt attempt inducing him to 
exert his genius again in the ſame way, he brought his Double 


Dealer“ upon the Stage, in the enſuing year. This play was 


not ſo univerſally ' applauded as his former performance; but, 
what 1s _— more for the true honour of the Author, it was 
very highly commended by the beſt judges. His dedication of 
it to his great patron, the Earl of Halifax, is not, like the gene- 
rality of thoſe compoſitions, a mere firing of acknowledgments 
and praiſes, but it contains much true and ſolid criticiſm, and 
furniſhes an excellent vindication of the play itfelf from ſome 
objections which had been urged againſt it. 

About the cloſe of this year, Mr. Congreve diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by writing a Paſtoral on the death of Queen Mary, which 
has been much admired for its ſimplicity, elegance, and correct- 
neſs ; and in the following year, 1695, he brought his Comedy 
of Love for Love” upon the Stage, at the new Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where it was received with univerſal ap- 
_ There 1s prefixed to this play a ſhort dedication to Charles, 


{arl of Dorſet and Middleſex, who was Lord Chamberlain, at 


that time; which is written, as all his dedications are, with 
great decency and good ſenſe, and without any of that fulſome 
Hattery, which reflects at once ou the patron and the writer. 


(2) Memoirs of William Congreve, Eſq. 
O 
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The ſame year, he attempted a new kind of poetry, by ad- 
dreſſing to King William an irregular Ode upon the taking of 


Namur; and the performance was well received. His reputa- 


tion as a Comick writer being now raiſed to an exalted pitch, he 
was — to engage in another ſpecies of — compo- 
ſition; and in the year 1697, his Tragedy, called“ The Mourn- 
ing Bride,” was performed at the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. Few plays have excited fo great expectations as this did, 
and fewer ſtill have anſwered them ſo well; for it was the beſt re- 
ceived of all his pieces. Cc 

But our Author had not long enjoyed that reputation which he 
had acquired by his dramatick performances, before he found it 
neceſſary to vindicate theſe works from the exceptions of the cele- 
brated Mr. Jeremy Collier, who had attacked all his plays, on 
the ſcore of their immoral tendency, and had freely repreſented 
him as a moſt dangerous and pernicious writer. With this view, 
therefore, he drew up a defence of his four plays, in the form of 
Letters tohis Friend, Walter Moyle, Eſq; which he publiſhed under 
the modeſt title of Amendments of Mr. Collier's falſe and 
« imperfect Citations, &c. from the Old Bachelor, Double Dealer, 
„Love for Love, and Mourning Bride: By the Author of thoſe 
«« Plays.” —In this apology Mr. Congreve not only diſplayed his 
wit, * the foundation of ſome judicious remarks, attempt - 
ed to juſtify the greateſt part of the paſſages objected to by Nis 
antagoniſt : Others he ſtrove to palliate, and ſome he frankly gave 
up, with a promiſe of correction. But though, of all the writers 
animadverted upon by Mr. Collier, he was thought to have eſcaped 


the beſt, and to have defended himſelf with the greateſt appear. 


ance of learning, juſtice, and candour ; yet it muſt be confeſſed, 
that his cauſe was deſperate ; for the groſs licentioufneſs of ſenti- 
ment and expreſſion with which his Comedies are contaminated, 
is utterly inexcuſable, and deſerving of the ſevere} reprehen- 


fon. Cd. 3Nz Some 
(e) Biograph. Britan. ä 8 8 ſays the Author of an 
Whether the applauſe beſtowed “ Effay on the Genius and Writ. 


on this performance was as juſt as ** ings of Pope,” * notwiuhſtand- 
it was univetſal, 2 perhaps admit * ing the prailes beſtowed on it by 
of ſome doubt; fince very cele- * Pope, ia the Dunciad, is certainly 
brated Criticks differ extremely in * a deſpicable performance; the 
their opinion of the merit of this * plot is vnnaturally intricate, and 
compoſition.— The following con- overcharged with incidents, the 
traſt may not be unacceptable to the * ſentimentstrite, and the language 
reader: * turgid and bombaſt.— P. 118. 


© In the Mourning Bride of Con- 
© vreve,? ſays the Author of © Ele- 
ments of Criticiſm,” * regularity 
© concurs with the beauty of ſenti- 
* ment and of language, to make it 
* one of the moſt complete pieces 
England has to boaſt ol. 
Vol. II. Ch. 23. : 

© The Mourning Bride of Cons 


(d) See the Lives of Mr. Collier 
and Sir John Vanbrugh, in this 
Volume. 

The following obſervationson this 
ſubject do honour to the writer; 
7 is hoped there will be no im- 
propriety in giving them a place in 
this Note: They cannot be too 

ce 
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Some time after this, our Author brought another Comedy 
upon the Stage, entitled © The Way of the World ;” a per- 
formance which appears to have coſt him much care and pains : 
But his labours were ill-requited ; for bis play did not meet with 
a very favourable reception. This ill ſucceis, however, is well 


revenged in the Epilogue ; as the occaſion of it is juſtly expoſed 


in the Author's Dedication to Ralph, Earl of Montague ; where, 
having obſerved that but little of his Comedy was prepared for 
that general taſte, which ſeemed then to be predominant in the 
palates of the audience, he explains the motves of his attempt 
to correct the publick taſte, and vindicates the method he had 
adopted for that purpoſe. But has firſt endeavours proving inef. 
fectual, he determined to relinquiſh the undertaking ; and throw- 
ing down his pen in diſguſt, he withdrew from the Theatre, 
Upon this occaſion, the well-known Mr. Dennis, though he was 


GO GOO . , — ! 


by no means famous either for the civility or the elegance of his 


often read, -or too ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered. — The licentious Court 
« of Charles the Second,” fays Lord 
Kaims, among its many diſorders, 
engendered a peſt, the virulence 
of which ſubſiſts to this day. The 
Engliſh Comedy copying the man- 
ners of the Coart, became EX= 
tremely licentious ; and continues 
ſo . very little ſoftening, It 
is there an eſtabliſhed rule, 10 
deck out the chief characters with 
every vice in ſaſhion, however 
"groſs. But as ſuch characters, 
viewed in a true light, would be 
diſguſtful, care is taken to dif- 
guiſe their deformity under the 
embelliſhments of wit, ſprightli- 
neſs, and good-humour, which iu 
mixt company make a capital 
figure, It requires not time nor 
much thought to diſcover the poi- 
ſonous influence of ſuch plays. 
A young man of figure, emanci- 
pated at laſt from the ſeverity and 
reſtraint of a Collage education, 
repairs to the capital diſpoſed to 
every ſort of exceſs. The play- 
houſe becomes his favourite a- 
muſemeut; and he is inchanted 
with the gaiety and ſplendour” of 
the chief perſouages. The diſguſt 
which vice gives him at firſt, ſoon 
wears off, to make way for new 
notions, more liberal in his opi- 
nion; by which a {overeign con- 
tempt of religion, and a declared 


remarks, 


* war upon the chaſtity of wives, 
maids, and widows, are converted 
from being infamous vices to be 
aſhionable virtues. The inſection 
ſpreads gradually through all ranks, 
and becomes univerſal. How 
gladly ſhould I liſten to any one 
who ſhould undertake to prove, 
that what I have been deſcribing 
is chimerical ! But the diſſolute- 
neſs of our young people of birth 
will not ſuffer me to doubt of its 
reality. Sir Harry Wildair has 
completed many a rake ; and in 
the * Suſpicious Huſband,” Rau- 
Fer the humble imitator of Sir 

arry, has had no flight influence 
in ſpreading that character. Of 
the faſhionable women tinctured 
with the play-houfe-niorals, who 
would not be the ſprightly, the 
witty, though diflolute, Lady 
Townly, before the cold, the 
ſober, though virtuous, Lady 
Grace ? How odious ought thoſe 
writers to be, who thus ſpread 
inſection through their country, 
employing the talents they have 
from their Maker moſt traitoroufly 
againſt himſelſ, by endeavouring 
10 corrupt and disfigure his crea- 
tures! If the Comedics of Con- 
greve did not rack him with re- 
morſe in his laſt moments, he 
maſt have been loſt to all ſenſe of 
virtue.'—Elemeats of Criticilm, 


Vol, II. Ch. 24. 
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remarks, paid him the juſt compliment of obſerving, That Mr. 
Congreve quitted the Stage early, and that Comedy left it with 
him. e) 

oe this time our Author amuſed himſelf with —— 
original poems and tranſlations; which he afterwards co leften 
into one volume, and publiſned in the year 1710. His early ac- 
quaintance with the Great had ſecured to him an eaſy and a hap- 
py ſtation in life, which freed him from the neceſſity of coarting 
any longer the publick favour, though it {till lett him under the 
obligations of gratitude to his illuſtrious friends; and he acted in 
a manner ſuitable to this ſituation : He ſeldom riſked the cha- 
raRer he had obtained, with a view to exalt it; and he never 
omitted any opportunity of paying his compliments to his patrons, 
in a manner worthy of himſelf and of them, when events of a 
national or private concern furniſhed a fit ſubje& for his verſe, 

In like manner, Mr. Congreve readily embraced every oppor- 
tunity of returning the favours he had received from perſons of a 
leſs exalted ftation, in the earlier part of his life. In this — 
of gratitude, he wrote an Epilogue for his old friend Mr. Sou- 
therne's Tragedy of Oroonoko ; and how much he had affiſted 
Mr. Dryden in his tranſlation of Virgil, that Poet himfelf has told 
us :—** Mr. Congreve,” fays he,“ has done me the favour to 
review the Eneis, and to compare my verſion with the origi- 
«« nal, I ſhall never be aſfiamed to own, that this excellent young 
* man has ſhewed me many faults, which I have endeavoured to 
*« correct.“ This generous commendation does equal honour to 
the Poet and his friend; as it ſhews the readineſs with which the 
former received any information of his own miſtakes, and as it 
ſets the abilities of the latter in the faireſt point of view. / But 
this was not the only occaſion upon which he teſtified his regard 
for Mr. Dryden, and his willingneſs to ſerve him. For when that 
great Poet propoſed to publiſh a tranſlation of Juvenal, Mr. Con- 
greve contributed the eleventh fatire, and at the ſame time wrote 
a recommendatory copy of verſes, on the tranſlation of Perſius, 
which Mr. Dryden himſelf had completed. He likewiſe wrote a 
Prologue for a play of Mr. Charles Dryden's, full of k'ndtieſs 
ſor that young gentleman, and of reſpect for his father: But the 
nobleſt teſtimony he gave of his filial reverence for this exalted 
genius, was in that panegyrick upon his writings, which is con- 
rained in the dedication of his plays to his Grace the Duke of 
Newcaltle. (g) Beſides 


fe) — h. Britan. Lives of 1693, and conſequently Mr. Con- 
the Eugliſh Poets, Vol. I. gte ve could not be more than about 


l may not be improper to twenty-four vears old, when be was 
remark the age of our Author, at confulted, with ſuch ſucceſs, on a 
the time when this juſt commenda- ſubject of fo much importance to 
tion was paid to his critical abilities. the reputation of the greateſt Poet 
The Engliſh tranflatioa of Virgil of thoſe days. —Biograph, Britat, 
was not publiſhed till 1697; but (>) Biograyh., Brau. g 
Mr. Dryden was engaged in u in 
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Beſides the tranſlations already mentioned, our Author pro- 
duced ſome verſions of ſelect parts of the ancient Poets, which 
have done him great honour, in the opinion of the beſt judges ; 
and amongit his other occaſional productions, we find two pieces 
of the dramatick kind, which ſhew that he had a fine taite for 
muſick as well as for poetry. Theſe are“ The Judgment of 
«« Paris, a Maſque,” and The Opera of Semele ;” the for- 
mer of which was acted with great applauſe, and the latter 
finely ſet to muſick by his friend, Mr. ohn Eccles, who was a 
very elegant compoſer. 

In the latter part of his life, Mr. Congreve was very much 
afflicted with the gout; and at length his conſtitution was ſo im- 

aired by this diſorder, that he felt himſelf ſinking into a gra- 


dual decay. In this condition, he went to Bath for the benefit 


of the waters, in the year 1728, where he had the misfortune 
to be overturned in his chariot; and from that hour he com- 
plained of a — in his ſide, which was ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
ſome inward bruiſe. Upon his return to London, his health de- 
clined more and more; and on the 19th of January, 1728-9, he 
breathed his laſt, at his houſe in Surry- ſtreet, in the Strand. On 
Sunday, the 26th of the ſame month, his corpſe lay in ſtate in 
the Jeruſalem-Chamber; from whence it was carried, the ſame 
evening, with great decency and ſolemnity, into King Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, at Weſtminſter, and was interred in the Ab- 
bey. The was ſupported- by the Duke of Bridgwater, the 
Earl of G _— Lord Cobham, Lord Wilmington, the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Berkeley, and Brigadier-General Churchill ; and 
Colonel Congreve followed as chief mourner. Some time after, 
an elegant monument was erected to his memory, by the Ducheſs 
of Marlborough, with this inſcription : 

« Mr. William Congreve died Jan. 19, 1728, aged fifty-ſix, 
and was buried near this place, to whole moſt valuable memory 
© this monument is ſet up, by Henrietta, Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
* rough, as a mark how dearly ſhe remembers the happineſs and 
« honour ſhe enjoyed in the fincere friendſhip of ſo worthy and 
4 honeſt a man, whoſe virtue, candour, and wit, gained him the 
love and eſteem of the preſent age, and whoſe writings will be 
« the admiration of the future.“ 

Mr. Congreve's manners and converſation were extremely en- 
gaging, and he not only lived in familiarity with the greateſt men 
of his time, hut they courted his friendſhip by rendering him 
every good office in their power. It has been obſerved, that no 
change of the Miniſtry affected him iu the leaſt ; nor was he ever 
removed from any place that was given him, unleſs it were to a 
better. His place in the Cuſtem-Houſe, and his other appoint- 
ments, are ſaid to have brought him in more than twelve hundred 
pounds a year; from which revenue, though he lived in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his fortune, his good economy enabled him to ſave 
a conſiderable eſtate. It has been obſerved likewiſe, that no _ 
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of his parts and learning ever paſſed through life with more-eaſe, 
or more unmoleſted by his competitors for fame. In the dawn of 
his reputation he endeared himſelf to the greateſt wits of his time, 
and he always continued to receive the trueſt marks of a ſincere 
regard from men of genius and learning; in whoſe contentions 
he was never involved. He lived in a ſtate of friendſhip with 
Mr. Addiſon and Sir Richard Steele, who teſtified their perſonal 
eſteem for him, and their high opinion of bis writings, upon m 

occaſions ; and he was particularly honoured with the reſpe& and 
applauſe of Mr, Pope, who, it is well known, diſdained the 
thought of paying a ſervile court to any man, and ſcorned to 
proſtitute his praiſes. The commendations which that Poet be- 
ſtowed on Mr. Congreve were no more than juſtice demanded, 
when he thus expreſſed himſelf, at the cloſe of his Poſtſcript to 
the Tranſlation of Homer. Inſtead of endeavouring to raiſe 
% a vain monument to myſelf, let me leave behind me a memo- 
«« rial of my friendſhip with one of the moſt valuable men, as 
«« well as fineſt writers of my age and country: One who has 
« tried, and knows by his own experience, how hard an under- 
taking it is to do juſtice to Homer, and one who, I am ſure, 
% ſincerely rejoices with me at the period of my labours. To 
„ him therefore, having brought this long work to a concluſion, 
«« deſire todedicate it, and to have the honour and ſatisfaction 
of placing together in this manner the names of Mr, Con- 


0 greve, and of A Porz.“ (hb) 


The fame of Mr. Congreve was not confined to his own coun- 
try. It was ſpread through every part of Europe by the celebrated 
Mr. Voltaire, who, when he was in England, viſited our Au- 
thor, and, in his Letters on the- Engliſh Nation, has ſpoken of 
him in theſe terms: Mr. Congreve raiſed the glory of Co- 
„ medy 10 a greater height than any Engliſh writer before or 
4 fince his time. He wrote only a few plays, but they are ex- 
« cellent in their kind. The laws of the drama are ſtrictly 
« obſerved in them. They abound with characters, all which 
«© are ſhadowed with the utmoſt delicacy ; and we don't meet 
« with ſo much as one low or coarſe jeſt. The language is 
„ every where that of men of faſhion, but their ations are thoſe 
« of knaves; a proof, that he was perfectly well acquainted 
« with human nature, and frequented what we call polite com- 
« pany. He was infirm, and come to the verge of life, when 1 
*« knew him. Mr. Congreve had one defect, which was his en- 
«« tertaining too mean an idea of his firſt profeſſion, that of a 
„ writer; though it was to this he owed his fame and fortune. 
He ſpoke of his works as of trifles that were beneath him; 
« and hinted to me in our firſt converſation, that I ſhould viſit 


« him 


(b) © Mr. Pope,“ ſays Mr. Ruff- * the poetic tribe. He thought no- 
head, eſteemed Congreve for the * thing wanting in his Comedies, 


/ manners of a gentleman and a * but the ſimplicity and truth of 


man of honour, and the ſageſt of nature. Liſe of Pope, P. 493. 
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«« him upon no other foot, than that of a gentleman, who led a 
% life of plainneſs and fimplicity. I anſwered, that had he been 
„% f unfortunate as to be a mere gentleman, I ſhould never have 
* come to. ice him; and I was very much diſguſted at fo unſea- 
« ſonable a piece of vanity.” « 
It is no wonder that Mr. Voltaire was chagrined at ſuch a re- 
ception ; for it was neceſſary to his own good opinion of himſelf, 
that the name of Poet ſhould be eſteemed a moſt honourable ap- 
ation : But the caſe was different with Mr. Congreve, who, 
whatever may have been his former love of fame, and ſenfibility 
to praiſe, was now got beyond the ſeaſon of ſuch ratifications ; 
and having no longer the pride of an Author about him, was un- 
willing to be conſidered and converſed with merely as ſach: And 
in this, perhaps, he merited commendation rather than blame. ſz} 
In other reſpects, this admirable writer has done juſtice to his 


character. 


Mr. Congreve's works were publiſhed in three volumes, 8 vo; 
and they have been moſt elegantly reprinted by Baſkerville, 


(i) The ſuppoſed defett which 
diſguſted Voltaire ſo much in Mr. 
argen. having hkcwiſe been im- 
puted to the celebrated Mr. Gray, 
(who, it is ſaid, could not bear to 
be conſidered merely as + man of 
letters,) the ingenious Author of 


the Memoirs of the Life and Writ-. 


i0gs. of that Poct has offered the 
following remark in their vindi- 
cation :—* I have often thought, 
* (fays he) that Mr. Con- 
* preve might. very well be vindi- 
* cated on this head. It ſeldom 
happens that the vanity of Au- 
* thorſhip continues to the end of 
* man's days, it uſually ſoon leaves 
© him where it found him; and if 
he has not ſomething better to 


build his ſelappzobation upon 


© than that of being a popular writer, 
* he generally Gnds himſelf ill at 
* cale, if teſpected only on that 
account, Mr Congreve was much 
advanced in years when the young 
French Poet paid him this viſit - 
apd, though a man of the world; 
he might now feel that indiffe- 
rence to litetaty fame which Mr. 
Gray, who always led a moxe 
retired and philoſophic life, cer- 
tainly ſelt much earlier. Both of 
them therefore might reaſonably, 
at times, expreſs fome diſguſt, if 
their quiet was intruded upon by 
perſons who thought they flattered 
them by ſuch intruſion. Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of 
Mr. Cray, by W. Maſon, M. A. 
P. 40g. 40 Edit. 1775» . 
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RTHUR MAYNWARING was deſcended from. 
a very ancient family, and was born at Ightheld, in 
Shropſhire, in the year 1668. He was inſtructed in 
the rudiments of literature, at the grammar ſchool in 
Shrewſbury, from whence he was ſent, at the age of ſeventeen, 
in the beginning of the reign of King James the Second, to 
Chriſt-Church College, in Oxford, and committed to the care of 
Mr. George Smalridge, who became afterwards Biſhop of Briſtol. 
Under a tutor ſo 2 for his ſuperiour attainments in polite 
literature, Mr. Maynwaring ſpent ſeveral years to great advan- 
tage; and when he left the Univerſity, and retired into the 
country, he {till proſecuted his claſſical ſtudies with great aſſiduĩty 
and ſucceſs. 

The place of this retirement was at a ſeat of his uncle, Mr. 
Francis Cholmondelev, in Cheſhire, (a relation of the noble fa- 
mily of that name) from whom he had conſiderable expectations. 
This gentleman was a perſon of ſtrict honour and integrity, but 
of ſtrong political prejudices, and violently averſe from the go- 
vernment of King William, to whom he had refuſed to take the 
oaths, Theſe prejudices Mr. Maynwaring eafily imbibed from 
the company and converſation in which he was now commonly en- 
gaged; fo that when he came up to London, with a deſign to 
iludy the law, he was full fraught with principles of this com- 
plexion. His father, at this time, lived in Eſſex-ſtreet, near the 
Temple; which was judged to be a more eligible ſituation for 
our young Student, than Chambers in the Temple, and accord- 
ingly he ſettled there. (a) 

'The diligence with which Mr. Maynwaring proſecuted his new 
ſtudies was ſo extraordinary, that his health was injured by his 


cloſe application; and he found it neceſſary to ſeek ſome relief. 


With this view he had recourſe, in his hours of relaxation, to the 
amuſements of poetry and muſick; but he found nothing ſo effi- 
cacious as the company of the gay and the witty, 
In the mean time, the ſituation of publick affairs, and the 
tranſ actions which continually engaged his attention, could not 
Vor. VIII. 10, 2.0 but 


(a) The Life and Poſthumous Works of Arthur Maynwaring, Eſq; 


8vo. 1713. Biograph. Britan. 
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but give great uneaſineſs to a perſon of his principles; and his 
zeal was ſo vehemently inflamed, that he not only vented his in- 
dignation in ſome ſatirical pieces againſt the friends of the Revo- 
lution, but exerted his pen in fayour of the adherents to the cauſe 
of James. Amongſt the former of theſe productions there was 
one piece entitled The King of Hearts, which was written 
in ſuch an excellent ſtrain of poetry, that, being publiſhed with- 
out his name, it was aſcribed to Mr. Dryden; who ingenuouſly 
diſclaimed it, and pointed out its real author, in terms of appro- 


. bation and applauſe: Amongſt the latter was a panegyrical poem 


on his favourite Prince, At this time, Mr. Maynwaring was tat 
more than twenty-two years of age; and few or none of theſe 
juvenile performances are now extant. (6b) 

Whilſt our Author was thus diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his ſatiri- 
cal publications, and in his political ſtrictures reducing to practice 
what he had long approved in ſpeculation, he was introduced, by 
means of his connexion with the Cholmondeley family, to the 
acquaintance of ſome perſons of the firſt rank and character, 
whoſe conyerſation ſoon gave a new turn to his ſentiments. A- 
mongſt theſe were the Duke of Somerſet, the Earls of Dorſet and 
Burlington, and other illuſtrious perſons ; whoſe polite and friend- 
ly treatment of him had, no doubt, a conſiderable ſhare in pro- 
ducing this change. He could not be inſenſible of the honour 
done him by their notice and regard; nor was he leſs ſenſible of 
the bad ſtate of his father's finances, the recovery of which would 
be much more eaſily and ſpeedily brought about in the political 
way, than could be expected by the tedious drudgery of the law, 


But whatever his motives were, it is certain that he now eſpouſed 


the cauſe of the Whig Miniſtry with as much zeal as he had for- 
merly exerted on the part of the exiled Monarch. His attention, 
however, was not entirely engroſſed by his political purſuits ; for 
he continued to apply himſelf to the ſtudies he had choſen, ſo 
long as his father lived; but upon his death, which happened 
about the year 1694, he took a nnal leave of the Bar. 

Our Author was now in poſſeſſion of an eſtate of eight hun- 
dred pounds a year, but ſo encumbered with debts, that the in- 
tereſt money amounted to almoſt as much as his revenue; for 
which reaſon he determined to ſell it: But his friends diſſuaded 
him from this reſolution; and as his credit was good, he con- 
tinued at his mother's houſe in Effex-ftreet, and began to lead a 
pleaſurable life ; ſtill keeping an eye to his connexions with the 
Great, and reſolved to puth his fortune at Court. 

Upon the concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, Mr. Maynwar- 
ing made an excurſion to Paris, where he was well received by 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction, being honoured with the recom- 
mendations of the Engliſh Embaſſadors. During his reſidence 


9 in 
(4) Memoirs, &c. Biograph. Britan. 
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in that city, he likewiſe became acquainted with the celebrated 
Boileau, who invited him to his country-houſe, where he enter- 
tained him with the utmoſt elegance, and entered into converſa- 


tion with him on the Rate of poetry in England; of which he. 


either was, or affected to be thought, extremely ignorant. He 
had heard a great deal, he ſaid, of the merit of our Tragedies, 
but had no notion of our performances in the other kinds of 
peetry. Mr. Maynwaring's converſation, therefore, gave him a 
new 1dea of the Engliſh Muſe, and he ſeemed much pleaſed with 
an opportunity of converſing with ſo intelligent a — 

Some time after our Author's return home, he was appointed 
one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms; which place he ob- 
tained by the intereſt of Mr. Charles Montague, (afterwards Earl 
of Halifax) and the Duke of Somerſet; and he applied himſelf 
with ſo much diligence to the ſtudy of that branch of the Reve- 
nue, that he did honour to their recommendation, as well by his 
knowledge as his fidelity; which laſt was truly exemplary. (c) 

About this time, Mr, Maynwaring contracted a particular ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Walſh, who, a late after the death of King 
William, wrote a ſatirical poem, which paſſed through the hands 
of our Author, in manuſcript, and from that circumſtance, pro- 
bably, was imputed to him as his own production, and repre- 
ſented as ſuch to the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin. Mr. Maynwar- 
ing being informed of this, immediately waited upon that Mini- 
ſter, and aſſured him, that he was not the author; a declaration, 
he ſaid, which he thought it his duty to make, whether his Lord- 
ſhip intended to remove him from the Cuſtom-Houſe Board, or 
not. The "Treaſurer was very well pleaſed with this frank ad- 
dreſs, and deſired him to be under no apprehenſions with regard 
do his place; „which,“ ſaid his Lordſlup, ©* you ſhall keep, if 
«© you pleaſe, as long as I keep mine.” Cd 

From this time, there commenced an intimacy between that 
great Stateſman and Mr. Maynwaring, which was attended with 
the happieſt conſequences to the fortune of the latter. For it was 
not long before the Treaſurer gave the Auditor of the Impreſts 
ſeveral thouſand pounds to quit that office, in order to beſtow it 
upon our Author ; who was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed with a pre- 
ſent which he knew nothing of, till he received the patent from 
his Lordſhip's hands. This place was reckoned worth two thou - 
land pounds a year, in a time of buſineſs ; and Mr. Maynwaring 
gave the beſt teſtimony he could of his gratitude, by an unſhaken 
attachment ever after to his patron, hoſe intereſt procured him 
a leat in the Houſe of Commons, in the year 1702, the firſt year 
of Queen Anne, when he was choſen for Preiton in Lancaſhire; 
which borough he repreſented in ſeveral enſuing Parhaments. (e) 

0 30 2 Our 


(c) Memoirs of Mr. Maynwaring. Biograph. Britan. (4) Memoirs, &c. P. 21. 
( Memoirs, &c. F. 202. Biogtaph. Britan, 
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Our Author hadKkewiſe the honour to be admitted a Member 
of the famous KIT Kar Crus, of which he became no in- 


- conſiderable ornament : For though he was a man of great mo- 
deſty, who could not exert himſelf in publick places, or in mixed 


company; yet, when his talents grew conſpicuous, in ſpite of a 
baſhful nature, and he was invited and courted into a familiarity 
with men in the higheſt power, and of the greateſt abilities in 
the kingdom; his converſation was both a pleaſure and a ſervice 
to them. (g, He likewiſe employed his pen in the cauſe of his 
friends, and of the publick ; producing ſeveral political tracts, as 
occaſions offered. Amongſt theſe was a Treatiſe, entitled, Four 
Letters to a Friend in North Britain; which he wrote imme- 
diately after the publication of the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, whom 
he never named but with the greateſt marks of deteſtation or 
contempt. Theſe letters contain many excellent arguments againſt 
the High-Church doctrines; and they alſo reprove the practices 
of that party, with a jaſt ſeverity. 


In the year 1710, Mr. Mzynwarin 


ſet up a weekly paper 


called The Medley,” in defence of his illuſtrious friends and 

atrons, the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of Godolphin, the 

Earl of Sunderland, and others then in power, againſt the attacks 

of The Examiner ;” a 7 mn paper which was begun ſoon 
0 


after the diſſolution of the 


rmer Parliament, and the calling of a 


new one, in this year ; and which, being ſupported by Mr. St. John, 
(afterwards Lord Bolingbroke) Mr. Prior, Dr. Swift, and other 
eminent perſons, acquired a high reputation, and began to operate 
very powerfully upon elections; to the great diſquiet of the friends 
of the o!d Miniſtry, whom this publication was intended to de- 
preciate, in order to prepare the way for a change. (+) 

In this conteſt with ſuch very powerful advertaries, our Author 
acquitted himſelf with great ability ; inſomuch that the Examiner 
himſelf allowed, that he wrote with a tolerable ſpirit, and in a 


matterly ſty le. 


He was likewiſe aſſiſted in this work by ſome in- 


genious friends; of whoſe kindneſs he was the more willing to 
avail himſelf, as the ill ſtate of his health would not permit him 


to proſecute his labours ſo vigorouſly as he wiſhed. For whilit 


(f) See ſome account of this 
Club, in the Seventh Volume of 
this Wark, P. 45.—lt may be pro- 
per to add here, hat the name of 
this Alſociation of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen was derived from 
CHRISTOPHER Kar, a patitry- 
cook, near the tavern where they 
met in King's ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 
who often ſupplied them with tarts, 
Old Jacob Tonlon was their book- 
ſeller; aud that tamily is in pol- 
leflion of a 5 of the original 
members of this famous Club, 


he 

painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
The deſign of theſe gentlemen was 
to recommend and encourage true 
loyalty by the powerlul imn{luence 
of wit and humour.—Noorthouck's 
Hiſtorical and Claſſical Dictionary. 

(g) A Letter, ſuppoled to be 
written by Sir Robert Walpole, 
See Memoirs of Mr, Maynwaring, 

353. 

% Biograph. Britan. 
Saint- John, Memoirs of Mr. 
Maynwaring, P. 157. 
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he was thus employed, he was taken ill, and the ſymptoms of a 
conſumption began to alarm him. This, however, did not ex- 
tinguiſh his zeal for the cauſe he had undertaken to defend; but, 
in every interval of eaſe from his complaints, he took up his pen, 
and returned to the work with freſh ardour. In the mean time 
his diſtemper was increaſing daily; ſo that he found it neceſſary 
to retire from London, for the benefit of air and exerciſe ; and in 
this retirement at St, Alban's, he wrote the laſt number of The 
« Medley,” which is dated the 11th of Augult, 171 1.—Some 
time before this, his Paper had been preſented by the Grand Jury 
of Oxfordſhire ; from which, and other inſtances, the Examiner 
finding his own party abſolutely triumphant, and no longer need- 
ing the ſupport of his pen, dropped his publication; and there- 
upon * The Medley,” which was ſet up to obſerve him, was 
alſo diſcontinued. Ci 

Mr. Maynwaring, however, did not even yet relinquiſh the ſer- 
vice in which he had engaged. He wrote ſeveral other pieces, 
with great ſpirit and ſucceſs ; nor did he lay down his pen, till 
he was become too infirm to wield it any longer. He had for 
ſome time been declining fo faſt, that his friends deſpaired of his 
recovery ; and on the 13th of November, 1712, he expired at 
St. Alban's ; fram whence he was carried to Chertſey, in Surry, 
and interred near the remains of his father and grandfather, in 
the church of that pariſh, where the family had formerly poſſeſſed 
a large eſtate, with a handſome ſeat upon it. 

Mr. Maynwaring had an extenſive acquaintance in the polite 
world, and amongſt the Great; by whom he was much reſpected 
for his ſuperiour talents, and his many valuable qualities. He 
was particularly intimate with Sir Richard Steele, who occaſionally 
aſſiſted him in “ The Medley,” and who has perpetuated the 
memory of their friendſhip, by dedicating to him the firſt volume 
of The Tatler.” His own works being chiefly of a tempo- 
rary nature, have fared as ſach works commonly do; but his 
jadgment and ingenuity were frequently of eſſential advantage to 
others, who were engaged in works of a different kind, and 
whoſe writings have therefore ſurvived the period of political con- 
tention, and party rage. For he was univerſally allowed to be 
one ot the beſt Criticks of thoſe days, and as ſuch he was often 
conſulted by his learned friends. (4 

Some years before his death, Mr. Maynwaring contracted an 
acquaintance with the celebrated Mrs. Oldfield; {/) and his paſ- 

ſion 


i) Memoirs of Mr. Maynwaring, 
P. 202, Biograph. Brian, 

(%% Biograph. Britan. Article, 
John Hughes, Rem. [L] 

„ ANNE OLDFIELD was born 
in London, in the year 1683. Her 
inher was an ofhcer in the Guards, 
who, at his death, left his family 


in ſuch diſtreſſed circumſtances, that 
Ins widow readily accepted of an 
invitation to hve with her lifter, 
who kept a tavern in St, James's 
Market, and her daughter was 

placed with a ſempſtrels. 
Miſs Oldheld had, from a very 
carly age, taken great delight in 
reading 
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ſion for her became ſo great, that he was abſolutely deaf to the 
remonſtrances of his friends, who freely reproved him upon this 
occafion, and ſet before him, in a proper light, the pernicious 
conſequences of ſuch a diſgraceful connexion. Beſides the other 
evits ariſing from this irregular conduct, his amour was very ex- 


penſive to him; and as he was altogether negligent in his domeſ- 


tick œconomy, it was evident that it muſt, in the end, be as 


reading plays; and it happened that 
ſhe was entertaining her relations at 
the tavern, in this way, at a time 
when Mr. Farquhar was at dinner 
in the houſe; who being ſtruck with 
the fweetnels of her voice, ſtepped 
into the room where ſhe was, and 
being likewiſe charmed with her 
perſon, pronounced her to be ad- 
marably formed for the Stage. This 
was no unwelcome compliment, for 
her inclinations lod her that way; 
and by the recommendation of Sir 
Jobn Vanbrugh, who was a friend 
of the tamily, the was engaged by 
Mr. Rich, then Patentee of the 
King's Theatre. This was in 1699, 
when Miſs Oldfield was no more 
than fixtcen years of age. For ſome 
time, ſhe did not give any great 
hopes of attazming to excellence in 
her profeſſion ; ſo that ſhe was in a 
manner diſregarded, and was little 
more than a mute upon the ſtage. 
Sit John Vanbrugh, bowever, hav- 
ing revived the Pilgrim” of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, procured for 
Her the part of Alinda; a charac- 
ter happily adapted to that want of 
confidence, which is almoſt inſe- 
parable from young beginners, and 
which in her was ſingular and ex- 
ceſſive. a 

But, notwichſtapding this aſſiſ- 
tance, Miſs Oldfield came forward 
dut flowly; nor was it till the vear 
1703, that ihe diſtinguiſhed herſelf 
to any great advantage; when, in 
performing the part of Leonora, in 
© Sir Courtly Nice,” ſhe ſuddenly 
awakened thoſe who had entertained 
a mean opinion of her abilities, and 
convinced them, that ſhe polleſſed 
all the requiſites of a good attreſs. 
Her next appearance was 1n the 
character of Lady Betty Modiſh, in 
„ The Carcleſs Huſband ;” when 
the publick judgment in her favour 


ruinous, 


was confirmed by the uncommon 
excellence of her action. 


It was a little beſore this time, 


that ſhe had engaged the particular 
regard of Mr. Maynwaring, who 
intereſted himſelf greatly in the 
figure ſhe made upon the ſtage ; and 
it was in ſome meaſure owing to 
the pains he took in improving her 
natural talents, that ſhe became (as 
ſhe ſoon did) the delight of the 
audience, and the chief ornament 
of the Theatre; equally excelling 
in a variety of characters. 

In her full round of glory in 
Comedy, ſhe was rather inclined to 
ſight Tragedy; and when“ Mi- 
** thridates” was revived, it was 
with difficulty ſhe was prevailed up- 
on to take her part; but ſhe per- 
formed it to the utmoſt perfeAion, 
and became afterwards more recon- 
ciled to Tragedy. In Caliſta, ſhe 
was inimitable ; in Cleopatra, ma- 
jeſty itſelf.: So finiſhed a figure, 
— never adorned the Engliſh 


e. 
* the year 1708, ſhe ranked fo 


high in her profeſſion, that ſhe was 


propoſed, among the principal ac- 
tors, for one of the managers of 
the play-houſe; but her ſex was 
thought to be an objettion to that 
meaſure ; and when ſhe was re- 
queſtcd to name her own terms, and 
to continue in her former ſtation, 
ſhe required, in lieu of ſo large a 
ſhare of profit and power, no more 
than two hundred pounds a year, 
and a benefit, Her falary, — 
ever, was ſoon raiſed to three hun- 
dred guineas a year; and ſhe never 
deſired to advance it, 

This diſintereſted ſpirit was a 
conſpicuous part of her character, 
and ſhe delighted in acts of genero- 
ſity and bumanity. This amiable diſ- 
poſition, and theſe good actions, to- 

gether 


* 
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ruinous, as it was diſhonourable. His acquaintance, therefore, 
of the higheſt rank, and all who eſteemed him, were very ſolici- 
tous to put an end to this attachment; and ſome of them expreſſed 
their indignation in ſuch a manner, that Mrs. Oldfield herſelf 
would frequently repreſent to him, that it was for his honour and 
intereſt to break it off: But this ſerved only to heighten his fond- 
neſs, and to rivet his chains; fo that his friends, finding their eu- 
deavours ineffeQtual, and perceiving that his miſtreſs gained more 
and more upon him, deſiſted from their importunities. 


gether with the peculiar elegance 
of her manners and converſation 
have been generally ſpread as a veil 
to cover her failings; which, in- 
1 could by no means bear the 
ight. 

Some time after the death of 
Mr. Maynwaring, ſhe engaged in a 
ſimilar connexion with * 
General Charles Churchill; by 
whom likewiſe ſhe had a fon : Bur 
it does not appear, that ſhe bad 
ever any other intrigue ; and ſhe is 
ſaid to have behaved to theſe two 
gentlemen with all the fidelity, 
duty, and affection, of a good wiſe, 
Be this as it may, it is certain that, 
in her profeſſional character, ſhe 
was, to the laſt ſcene ſhe atted, the 
delight of the ſpectators. 

er laſt appearance on the ſtage 
was 1n the charatter of Lady Brute, 


in the Provoked Wife,“ on the 


18th of April, 1730. She had been 


for ſome years in a declining way, 


and though the natural cheartulneſs 
of her temper had kept it out of 
ſight, and ſhe continued atting with 
the univerſal applauſe ot the au- 
dience, yet, in the midſt of this 
triumph, the tears have been ſcen 
to trickle down her cheeks; and 
when ſhe was N the part 
of Sophoniſba,” in the Tragedy 
ſo called, they were evidently forced 
from her eyes by the pain and an- 
zuiſh of fo great an exertion ; a 
circumſtance which was thought by 
ſome to have haſtened her death. 
In the laſt two months of her ill 
neſs, when ſhe was no longer able 
to aſſiſt the Company, ſhe dechned 
receiving her ſalary, though ſhe was 
entitled to 1t by her agreement. 
Her caſe was now become deſpe ; 


Mrs. Oldfield's 


rate; but ſhe went down the def 
cent which leads to the grave, with 
dignity and compoſure; and it is 
ſaid, that when her phyficians, at 
her own earneſt requeſt, declared 
there were no hopes of her reco- 
very, the rephed, wich the utmoſt 
reſignation, that ſhe entirely acqui- 
eſced in the lot which Providence 
had aſſigned her, and hoped the 
ſhould bear her affliction patently. 
She was attended, dunng the whole 
time, by her inumate friend, Ms. 
Sanders, whom ſhe had brought 
upon the ſtage, and who retained 
an unalterable reſpett for her as 
long as ſhe lived; and after her 
death, which happened on the 23d 
of October, go, ſaw her laid in 
her coffin, elegantly dreſſed; with 
a very fine Bruflels laced head; z 
holland ſhift, with a tucker and 
double rules of the fame lace ; a 
— of new kid gloves, and her 
ody wrapped up in a winding 
meet. Her corpie was carried, a 
few days after, from her houſe in 
Grolvenor-{treet, to the Jeruſalem 
Chamber, where it lay in late; 
and from thence it was conveyed, 
about cleven o'clock at night, to 
Woeſtminſter-Abbey, aud interred 
between the monuments of Me. 
Craggs, and Mr. Congreve: The 
pall was. ſupported by perions of 
diſtinction; and her <ideit fon, Ar- 
thur Maynwaring, EIq; was chuct 
mourner. 

By her will, the made 2 proper 
diſpoſition of her torwune, leaving 
the bulk of it to her two ſons, Mr. 
Maynwaring, and Mr. Churchill; 
without neglecting to make a decent 
proviſion for her mother, and ſhows 
ing her regard to her other rela- 


tions. 
NIrs. Oldacid 
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Mrs. Oldfield's influence over him was, indeed, continually in- 
creaſing ; and at laſt it prevailed ſo far, that he made her ſole 


executrix of his will; wherein he divided his fortune, (which was 


not very confiderable) between her, a fon that he had by her, and 
his ſiſter For this diſpoſition of his effects, and for other imputed 
offences, his memory was ſeverely aſperſed by the anonymous au- 
thor of a paper, which, the better to recommend itſelf to the pub- 
lick, had aſſumed the name of The Examiner.” But he ſoon 
found an advocate, who undertook to wipe off theſe aſperſions, 
and to defend him againſt ſuch illiberal invectives. This defence 
was followed by a further vindication, inſerted in one of the pub- 
lick papers, and ſuppoſed to be written by the famous Sir Robert 
Walpole ; in which, though his connexion with Mrs. Oldfield is 
lamented and condenined, yet his character, in other reſpects, is 
cleared from the imputations that had been thrown upon it. (2) 
Having thus freely expoſed an exceptionable part of our Au- 
thor's conduct, it is fit we ſhould mention what has been recorded 
to his honour ; and that is, the conſtant care he took to preſerve 
the decencies of converſation, and to diſcountenance all profane 
and irreligious diſcourſe; in his abhorrence of which he was 
highly exemplary. He loci... upon it, as a. poor pretence to Wit, 
and always condemned it as wholly inexcuſable. ( Such an 
attempt to baniſh indecency and immorality from the circles. of 
gayety and pleaſure, muſt have come with the belt grace from a 
—— of his talents and accompliſhments ; and in nothing does 


he appear more amiable, than in his utter deteſtation of ſuch groſs 


folly and impiety. 


Mrs. Oldfield was of a ſtature 
juſt riſing to that height, where the 

raceſul begins to ſhew itſelf; of a 
— aſpect, and engaging mien. 
She was particularly fortunate (ſays 
Mr. Cibber) in the wearing of her 

rſon ; her figure al ways improving, 
till ber thirty- ſixth year. The lame 
author tells us, that he had often 
ſeen her, in private ſocieties, where 
women of the beſt rank might have 
borrowed fome part of her beha- 
viour, without the leait diminution 
of their ſenſe, or dignity ; and aſ- 
ſures us, that his judgment in this 
reſpe& had been confirmed by a 
lady of diſtinction, who had made 
the ſame remark. In ſhort, he ob- 


ſerves, that had her birth placed her 


in a higher rank of life, ſhe would 
certainly have appeared, in reality, 
what in the character of Lady Betty 
Modiſh the only excellently attcd, 
an agreeabl\ gay woman of quality, 
alittle too ,,,alcious of her natural 
attractions. 

To this we ſhall add, that the 
charatter of a truly fine woman, 
drawn in the fourth volume of the 
**© Tatler,” No. 212, under the 
name of Flavia, is {aid to have been 
deſigned for Mrs, Oldfeld,—Bio- 
gra h. Britan, Apology for the 

fe of Mr. Cibber. Flloyd's Bi- 
blioth. Biograph. 

(m) Memoirs of Mr, Maygwar- 
ing, P. 351. 

(n) Preface to the Momoirs. & c. 
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A. 


LD RICH, Dr. HENRY, Dean 

of Chriſt- Church College, Ox- 
ford, ſome account of him, 41, in 
the note. 

Army, a neceſſary accompliſhment 
recommended to the gentlemen of 
the army, 127, 

ArTtzexBury, Dr. FaAancis, Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, his life, 144. his 
controverſy with Archbiſhop Wake, 
ibid. his controverſy with Hoadly, 
on an important ſubject, 146. he 
is made Dean of Chriſt-Church, 
147. he is removed, ibid. he is 
made Biſhop of Rocheſter, 148. he 
is ſent to the Tower, 149. is de- 
prived, and baniſhed. 151. his death 
and character, g. 

Athanaſian Creed in. oſes terms of 
ſalvation and damnation utterly 
unknown to Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
255. In what manner the reading of 
it is proteſted againſt in many 
pariſhes, ibid. 

AzxnuTHNoOT, Joan, his life, 345. 
he is appointed Phyſician to Queen 
Anne, 346, a ſpecimen ot his 
ſpirit and humour, 347, in the 
notes. bis uncommon talents, 348. 
his happy compoſure of mind un- 
der the moit ſevere afflictions, 349. 
his affecting letter to Swift, ibid. 

his death and character, 350. 

Aru, Prior's Poem ſo called, 
Pope's opinion of it, $59. 

ALLEN, Mr. of Priot Park, near 
Bath, what it was that firſt endeared 
Mr, Pope to him, 393, in the 
Roles, 
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ArxzuTunoT, Mrs. AnYNz, her 
account of Mr, Pope, 106, in the 
notes, 


ADpisown, Dr. Lanczitor, ſome 
account of him, 490. 

Abbisox, Joszru, his life, 430, 
the reaſons of his declining to enter 
into Holy Orders, 433, in the 
notes. his connexions with the 
Great, and various promotions, 
and publications, 433—441. what 
he al ways called Lord Bolingbroke, 
441, in the notes, he is made Se. 
cretary of State, 443. he was in- 
capable of ſpeaking in the Houſe 
of Commons, ibid, his death and 
character, 444—448. the happy 
ſerenity of his lait moments, 444, 
in the notes. his chief and cha- 
racteriſtical excellency as a writer, 
448. his extreme nicety in poliſh- 
ing his proſe compoſitions, ibid. in 
the notes, a remark on the miſun- 
derſtanding between him and Mr, 
Pope, ibid. 


BARCELONA, the relief of that place 
by Sir john Leake, annually com- 
memorated by the King of Spain, 
65. 

BLACKALt. Orrsr IN, Biſhop of 
Exeter, his lite, 97-79. 

Bark, the uſe of it, by whom firſt 
introduced into general practice, 
10 . 

Blackmore, Sir Ricyary, his 
life, 133 bis true praiſe, 135. by 
what means he offended Dryden 
and Pope, ibid, his death and cha- 
raQter, 136. 

Byxe, 
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BynG, Lord Toxrx1NGToON, hislife, 
166. his narrow eſcape in the Eaſt 
Indies, 167. he is privately intro- 
duced to the Prince of Orange at 
Sherborne, ibid, he is made Vice- 
Admiral, 168. he narrowly eſcapes 
ſhipwreck, ibid. his famous expe- 
dition to Sicily, 171 175. he is 
created a Peer, 178. his death and 
character, ibid. 

Bigotry, Religious, its triumphs, 189. 

Biographia Britannica, errors in that 
work corrected, 239, 240. 

Books of Travels ſerve to open and 
enlarge the mind, 296, 

Bot Nenn ORR, Lord Viſcount, his 
life, 314. the ſhameful licentiouſnefs 
of his early years, 315. he is created 
Baron St. Joha and Viſcount Boling- 
broke, 918. his irreconcileabic 
breach with Lord Oxford, g19. the 
mortification to which he was ex- 
poſed, at the acceſhon of King 
George the Fiſt, g20. be flies to 
France, ibid. be is impeached by 
the Houſe of Commons, and at- 
tainted by the Lords of high trca- 
fon, gat. he enters into the f{ervice 
ot the Pretender, and is appointed 
his Secretary, 324. theill-concerted 
fchemes of his new maſter end in 


confufion aod defeat, 324-328. he 


is diſmiſſed from his office of Se- 
cretary, and impeachedgoſ trea - 
chery, incapacity, and neglect, 330. 
he has a conference with the Eng- 
lih Embaſſador, and fome time 
attet receives his Majeſty's pardon, 
332. he returns to England, 3g. 
his reſentment at finding himielf 
excluded from his ſormer ſeat in 
the Houſe of Peers, 334. his death 
and epitaph, 338. his poſthumous 
works are preſented by the Grand 
Jury of Weſtminſter, 340. his 
character, 341+ 

Boi IEA, how he firſt conceived an 
opinion of the Engliſh genius for 
poetry, 432, in the notes, 

Boorn, Mr. preſented by Lord 
Bolingbroke with fifty guineas, for 
his excellent performance in the 
charatter of Cato, 441. 


C. 
Coors, Sir CuAR TLS, his life, 45— 


08. * 
Cuſhee Piece, by whom invented, 56. 


Cot li, IEM, his life, 20. he 
writes againſt the Revolution, ibid. 
his extraordinary conduct in ab- 


ſolving two ſlate criminals, 71. his 


writings againſt the ſtage have a 
good effect, 74, and 128. is ſaid 
to have been conſecrated a Biſhop, 
76. his death end character, ibid. 

Chelſca Botanical Gardens, ſome àac- 
count of, 102, 

Corr, Lord, his life, 120. he 
undertakes to prove, from the 
principles of law, that a King may 
forfeit his crown for himſelf and 
his deſcendents, 122, he is appoint- 
ed by Queen Anneone of the Lords 
of Seſſion, in Scotland, 122, he 
would never venture to decide in 
criminal caſes on the lives of his 
fellow creatures, 124, his remark 


at the hour of death, 125, his 


character, ibid. 


Chriſtianity, objections to it, on What 


generally founded, 196, in the 
note, 

CurSTERFIELD, Earl of, his cha- 
racter of Lord Bolingbroke, 3241. 
his character of the Spectator, 439. 

CiBBER, COLLEY, origin of Pope's 
quarrel with him, 400. in the notes, 

CovsrLizvyY, Dt, Sir Roots, the 


favourite character of Mr. Addiſon, 


440. 

Caro, the ſucceſs of that Tragedy, 
441+ how that play was always 
conſidered, ibid. in the note. 

Controverſy, Political, its ſtyle in tie 
reign of Queen Anne, 443- 

Conczxtve, William, his birth 
and education, 464. he is conſidered 
as the riſing genius in dramatick 
poeſy, and is taken under the 
protection of the Earl of Halifax, 
466. he withdraws from the The- 
atre in diſguſt, 468. his death and 
character, 470. the manner in which 
he received Mr. Voltaire, 472, a 
vindication of his behaviour on that 
occaſion, ibid. 


Comedy, the liſh, its ſhameful 
licentiouſneſs, 468. in the notes, 
D. 


Dauert, WII IIA, the Vo 1 


his life, 104. he ſails from England, 
on his voyage round the world, 106, 
his hazardous paſſage acroſs the 
Iuhmus of Darien, 108, remarka- 

ble 
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ble interview of two Indians, on 
the iſland of Juan Fernandez, 10g. 
his principal objeR in his voyages, 
114, he ventures on a dreadful 
expedition, and is expoſed to the 
moſt imminent danger, 116. his 
collection of curious plants is de- 
poſited in the hands of Dr, Wood- 
ward, 120. 

Drinking, exceſſive, the pernicious 
folly of having recourſe to it as a 
refuge from ſorrow, 288. 

DinBzx, Mr, tranſlates Prior's Car- 
men Seculare, 355. | 

Dzxx1s, Mr. Joux, ſome account 
of him, 371. 

Daciznr, Manag, objects to ſome 
of Mr. Pope's ſentiments reſpecting 
Homer, 38g. 

Dictionary, Mr. Addiſon intended to 
compole an Engliſh one, 442. 


E, 


Eutvx, Tromas, his life, he ve- 


fuſes preferment in the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, 186, he becomes a much 
admired Preacher amongſt. the Diſ- 
ſenters in Ireland, 187. on what 
occaſion he began to be unſettled 
in his notions concerning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, 786. a cruel 
roſecution is commenced againſt 
1 190. the ſcandalous manner 
in which it was carried on, ibid. 
192, he becomes the vidim of 
violence, treachery, and injuſtice, 
bid. his pious behaviour during 
his impriſonment, 194. what was 
matter of great affliction io him, 
ibid, he is honoured with the 
eſicem and friendſhip of feveral 
perſons of great learning, and in 
eminent ſtauons, 195. his death, 
and excellent character, ibid. 
Eloiſa to Abelard, what is to be 
feared from that epiltle, in Pope's 
Works, 378. 


F. 


FiztETwood, William, Biſhop of 
Ely, his life, 25. his admirable 
talents for the pulpit, 26. his dil - 
like of controverſy, ibid. his re- 
markable expreſſion on that ſubjett, 
ibid. the honourable manner in 
which he was promaed to the 
Biſhoprick of St, Alaph, 27. is 


difſatisfied with the meaſures pur- 
ſued in the latter end of Queen 
Anne's reign, 28, a preface to his 
ſermons burnt by order of the 
Houſe of Commons, 29. is tran- 
ſlated to the See of Ely, go, his 
death and character, ibid. 
FzxTox, EL1Jan, ſome account of 


him, 385. 
8. 
Goſpel, folly and madneſs of reject- 
ing it, 38, 


Gzxzw, NzHemian, hislife, g1—53. 

GEW, OnaDian, ſome account of 
him, 31. 

GxaAnT, Sir Faancis, See Lord 
CUuLLEN, 

GRANVILLE, GzxorGs, Lord Laxs- 
DOWNE, his birth and education, 
179. his poetical retirement, 189, 
he diſtinguiſhes himſelf in Parlia- 
ment, 181. he is made Secretary at 
War, 182, he is created a Peer, 
ibid. he enters into a ſcheme tor 
raiſing an inſurrection in the Weſt, 
18z. is committed to the Tower, 
ibid. is diſcharged without trial, 
ibid. he retires to France, ibid. he 
choſe to be known to potterity, in 
his literary character, 185, his 
death, ibid, 

GraANVILLE, Sir Bxvirt, ſome ac- 
count of him, 1832. 

G1zs0Nn, Epmunsa, Biſhop of Lone 
don, his birth and education, 206, 
he applies himſelt to the ſtudy of 
the Northern languages, ibid, is 
appointed Librarian to Archbiſhop 
Teniſon, 207, he is made Biſhop 
of Lincoln, 208. and tranſlated to 
London, ibid. he procures an en- 
dowment from the Crown, for a 
regular courſe of ſermons at White- 
hell, ibid. his zeal for the Church 
ot England, ibid. a pallage in his 
writings is ſeverely haudled, at the 
inſtance of Lord Hardwicke, 20g. 
he oftends the King by preaching 
againlt maſquerades, ibid. what 
part of his writings gave ham moſt 
{atisfattion, in the decline of lite, 
ibid. his death, 210, his character, 
by Mr. Whiſton and Mr, Watkin- 
lon, tbic, 

Goxpox, Twomas, ſome account of 
ot ham, 262, 

Grace, faying Grace, a manner of 

pertorming 
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performing that act of adoration 
recommended, 275. 

Gulliver's Travels, remarks on that 

work, 289, 

Genius, ſome of its moſt deſtructive 
enemies, 3bg, 

Gay, Joux, his life, 413. his birth 
and education, ibid, by what his 
ſpirits were governed, 414. what 
was one of the ſweeteſt pleaſures of 
his liſe, 415, he compoles the Beg- 
gar's Opera, which meets wich un- 
common ſucceſs, 419, his intention 
in writing it, 420, in the notes; tis 
extraordinary popularity, 422, in 
the notes, his incurable dejection 
of ſpits, 423. his death and cha- 
rater, 426—429, 


H. 


Houcn, Joux, Biſhop of Worceſter, 
his hie, 5. he is elected Preſident 

of Magdalen College, Oxford, ibid. 
is removed from that Preſidentſhip, 
but reinſtated in it, 6. his noble 
behaviour upon that occaſion, ibid, 
declines the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, ibid. ſucceeds to the 
See of Worceſter, ibid. his letter 
to Lord Digby, a little before his 
death, 7, his excellence in epiſto- 
lary writing, ibid. his piety and 
ſerenity in the decline of life, ibid. 
his deeth and character, ibid. 

HALLE, EomunD, his life, 32. he 
aſcertaius the motion of the ſun 
round its axis, 33. his catalogue of 
the ſtars which he near the South 
Pole, a new acquiſition in Aſtrono- 
my, 34. his interview with Sir 
Iſaac Newton, ,36. he fiſt makes 
known the method of meaſuring 
the height of mountains by the 
barometer, ibid. his explanation of 
a natural phænomenon, reſpecting 
the Mediterrancan Sca, ibid. is re- 
fuſed a Prolſeſſorſhip ot Aſtronomy 
at Oxford, 37. his theory of the 
internal parts of theearth, 39. the 
honours pz:d him by the Emperor 
of Germany, 40. his converſation 
with Peter the Great, 44. his death 
and character, ibid, anecdote of 
him, 196. 

Eodyr, Dr, Humrnkiy, ſome account 
of him, 73. 

Hax wer, jonas, his character of 
Archbitnop Synge's wruings, 86. 


HaAtirax, Earl of, his life, 139. he 
ſigns the invitation of the Prince 
of Orange to England, 140, he 
projects the ſcheme for a general 
tund, which laid the foundation of 
the Sinking Fund, 141. a reſolution 
of the Houſe of Commons to his 
honour, ibid. he eſtabliſhes a new 
Eaſt India Company, ibid, he is 
created a Peer, and is impeached 
by the Houſe of Commons, but his 
impeachment is diſmiſſed, ibid. his 
zeal to ſecure the Hanover Succeſ- 
hon, 143. he is created Earl of 
Halifax, ibid. his death and cha- 
rafter, ibid, 

Hoſpital, the Foundling, ſome ac- 
count of that inſtitution, 213. 

HArLEY, RoBzrrT, Earlof Oxford, 
his life, 224. he acquires a mallerly 
knowledge of the forms and re- 
cords ot Parliament, ibid. he is 
choſen Speaker, 225, he is ſtabbed 
by Guiſcard, 227. 18 congratulated 
on his recovery, by the Houſe of 
Commons, 228, he is created an 
Earl, ibid. his variance with Lord 
Bolingbroke, ibid. he is impeached 
by the Houſe of Commons, and 
committed to the Tower, 229, he 
is tried and acquitted, ibid, his 
fortitude in adverlity, ibid, his 
death and character, 231. his col- 
lection of curious books makes a 
capital part of the Britiſh Muſeum, 
ibid. 

HAWFKESsWORTu, Dr. vindicates the 
character of Mis Vanhomrigh hom 
the a/ perſions of Lord Orrery, 288. 

Hun rER, Tuouas, his remark on 
Lord Bolingbroke's poſthumous 

works, 340, 

HEexr1Nc, Dr. (Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury) preaches againit the Beg- 
gar's Opera, 420, 

Harvey, Lord, publiſhes a ſatire 


againit Pope, 396, 
I, 


Infidelity of ſome learned men, its 
probable cauſes, 37, note (i) 

Inoculation, the practice of it recom- 
mended by the Prince of Wales, 
whoſe two children undergo the 
operation, 217, 

Jouxsůox, Mrs, (Swift's Stella,) an 
account of that excellent lady, 
295 300. 


Idleneſe 


Idlenels the moſt tireſome thing in 
the world, 425. | 
Jon xsox, Dr. SAMUEL, his wiſh to 
have the character of Mr. Fenton 
' fully diſplayed, 388, in the notes. 


K, 


7 

KE 111, Dr. Jon x, his life, 197 —202. 

KzII I, Dr. Ia us, ſome account of 
him, 201. 

Klus, Lord, his reflections on the 
licentiouſneſs of the Engliſh Co- 
medy, 467, in the notes. 

Kit Kat Club, why ſo called, 476. 


L. 


LzAaxz, Captain RicxazD, ſome 
account of him, 34. 

Lzaxs, Sir Joux, his birth and edu- 
cation, 54. he relieves London- 
derry, 57, he puts all the French 
coaſt into great conſternation, 63. 

' relieves Barcelona, 64. is appointed 
Rear Admiral of Great Britain, 67. 
he retires on a penſion, ibid, his 
death and character, 68. 

Londonderry, extreme diſtreſs of the 
garriſon there, 56. 

Lowru, W1LLian, his life, 137— 


139. 
2 x, Mr. CuarLzxs, his life, 
154157. 
LANSDOW NE, Lord. 
VILLE, 
Lucian, not the author of the Dia- 
logue entitled Philopatris, 204. 
Legion, the Thundering, an account 
of it, 204. 


See GAAx- 


M, 


Muſeum, the Britiſh, ſome account 
of, 10g. 

MoxTAcuz, CHAaRLEs, Sce HAL1- 
FAX, 

Movyts, WALTER, his life, 202— 
205. 

Mz ap, Dr. Ricuazp, his birth and 
education, 212. his bold experi- 
ments on poiſons, 213. he ſuppreſſes 
ſome diſcoveries, from a regard to 
the welfare of mankind, 214. he 
declines the Preſidentſhip of the 
College of Phyſicians, 219. his 


death and character, 221. an ac- 


count of his library, &c. ibid. 
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Moxz, Biſhop of Noxwicn, his 
kind treatment of Mr, Whiſton, 
240, 

MacLtainsg, Dr. his refleQtions on. 
Mr, Whiſton's expulſion from Cam- 
bridge, 244. 

Mind, what 1s of great conſequence 
in preſerving its faculties in full 
vigour, 369. 

Mourning Bride, oppoſite opinions of 
celebrated criticks concerning the 
merit of that Tragedy, 467, in the 
notes. 

MAaYxNwaARING, ARTHUR, his life, 


473—480, 
O. 


Old Age, the foundation of a happy 
old age muſt be laid in youth, 337. 

Oa AER Y, Earl of, his juit reflettions 
on ſome parts of Swift's writings, 
290. his character of Lord Boling- 
broke, 338. his remark on the let - 
ters of that Nobleman, 343. his 
character ot Dr. Arbuthnot, 350. 
his character of Mr. Fenton, 388, 
in the notes. his remarks on Mr. 
Pope, 404, note (/) 407. 

Opera, the Beggar's, its pernicious 
tendency, 419, in the notes. 

OLvr1izLtD, Mrs, ſome account of 
her, 477. 


P, 


Perſecution inconſiſtent with Chriſti- 
anity, 189, 

PROVIDENCE, Divixs, an inſtance 
of its wiſdom and mercy, 352. 

Pa ion, MATTHEW, his life, 333— 
339. 

Pork, ALEXANDER, his life, 361. 
he writes a fatire on his ſchool» 
malter, 362. he ſtudies Dryden's 
works as a model, 363. an account 
ol his Alcander, an epick poem, 
364. what ſpecies of poetry his 
gentus was particularly turncd for, 
368. the early maturity of his 
talents accounted for, ibid. his 
plan of ſtudy, ibid. in which of 
his productions he principally ap- 
pears a Poet, 373. what he uſed to 
ſay of his own compoſitions, 374. 
his miſunderſtanding with Mr, Ad- 
diſon, 379—g82. he narrowly eſ- 
capes drowning, 389. he is threa- 

- rened 


— 
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tened with a proſecution in the 

Houſe of Lords, for his epilogue to 
the Satires, 398, in the notes, the 

origin of his quarrel with Cibber, 

400, in the notes, his death and 

character, 401—411, his exquiſite 

{kill in the theory of painting, 404. 

his exemplary filial piety, 405. his 

dying words, 406. 


PARNELL, Dr, was not a little ne- 


ceſſary to Pope in conducting the 
tranſlation of Homer, 380, ia the 


notes. 
Q. 4 


Quakers, Barclay's apology for them, 
commended by Mr. Trenchard, 263. 
QuzenxnsBERRY, Dncheſs of, is for- 
bid the Court, for having intereſted 
herfelf in the cauſe of Mr, ay, 


21. 
4 R. 


Rooxt, Sir Grose, his life, 8. 
made Vice-Admiral, o. he burns 
the enemies ſhips in La Hogue, ibid. 
is made Admiral of the White, 13. 
his conduct in Parliament diſpleaſes 

the Courtiers, 14. noble behaviour 
of King William on that occaſion, 
ibid, his great exploit at Vigo, 
17—19. beats the whole naval force 
of France in the battle of Malaga, 
22, he quits his command, ibid, 
his death and character, 23—25, 
Religion, the perfection of philoſophy, 


53» 
Ros1nsoN, Sir TANCR ED, ſome ac- 
count of him, 97. 


Septuagint, tranflation of the Bible 
why ſo called, 73, note (+) 

SyYNnGz, Archbiſhop of Tuan, his 
life, 84—85. 

SyrzEwSBURY, Duke of, his life, 86. 
he is converted from Popery by 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 87. he is 
confirmed in the Proteltant religion 
by what he ſees of Popery at 

' Rome, go. an obſervation which 
he made on his d:zath-bed, gg. his 
character, ibid. 

SLOANE, Sir Hans, his life, 96. 
ſome uſeful remedies ot his inven- 
tion, 101. he firſt introduces the 
uſe of the bark into general prac- 
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tice, 103. his death and character, 
101, his collection of rarities is 
purchaſed by Parliament, and de- 
poſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, 103. 
Scotland, its Supreme Court of Judi 
cature deſcribed, 122. | 
Swirr, TromaAs, grandfather of the 
Dean, ſome account of him, 266. 
Swirr, Dr. JonaTHan, his birth 
and education, 368. he is refuſed 
his Bachelor's degree, for dullneſs 
and inſufficiency, 269. King Wil- 
liam offers to make him a Captain 
of horſe, ibid. an early inftance of 
his peculiar regularity, 272. the 
firſt incident that helped to cure 
him of vanity, 273- his ſingular 
way of travelling, ibid. by what 
means he loſt a Biſhoprick, 277, 
an account of his political princi. 
ples, 282. an account of his con- 
nexion with Miſs Vanhomrigh, ibid, 
when he was firſt alarmed with a 
ſenſe of his mortality, 28 5. what 
was his firſt and moſt laudable 
ambition, 286, his cruel treatment 
of Miſs Vanhomrigh, £88. by what 
means he became” popular in Ire- 
land, 290—293. his moſt unkind 
treatment of Mrs, Johnſon, 299, 
in the note, he grows weary of 
life, g04. his reaſon is wholly ſub. 
verted, ibid. his dreadful fituation, 
305. his death and character, 306— 
. 313. 
SHERIDAN, Dr, Thomas, ſome ac. 
count of him, 301 304. 
Satire, what Mr, Pope calls it, 397. 
Spectator, Mr, Addiſon's papers bow 
diſtinguiſhed, 439. twenty thouſahd 
papers fold in a day, 440. 
STEELE, Sir Ricyard, his Ie, 


449—464- 


T. 
Tatler, a paſſage in that work ex- 
plained, 78. note (4) 
TyorESBY, RALPH, his life, Bo—8z, 
Tarzor, CHARLES, See SHAEWS, 
BURY, 

Taiz0T, WILLtAn, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, ſome account of him, 94. 
TIITLorsox, Archbilhop, the occa- 

ſion of his pieces againſt Popery, 87. 
Tokki Nero, Lord. Sce By 6. 
TR&ENCHARD, Joux, his life, 261 

264. 

VANBSRUGH, 
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V; 


VANBRUGH, Sir Jonx, his life, 126 
1 * 

van So ien, Miſs (Swift's Vaneſſa) 
an account of that unfortunate lady, 
283—287. 

Virtue and Honour, this world is not 

worth the leaſt deviation from their 
paths, 351. 

Unfortunate Lady, celebrated by Mr, 
Pope, in an elegy to her memory, 
ſome account of that perſon, 375. 

Vor rAIRE, his diſguſt at the recep. 
tion he met with from Mr, Con- 


greve, 472, 
w. 


Woob wand, Dr, Joux, his life, 
158—165. Nr 

Wa rox, Captain, his gallant beha- 
viour, and laconick epiſtle, 174. 

WarroLtz, Hoa Ack, his remark on 
the ſtyle of Lord Bolingbroke's 


writings, 340. 


WursTon, WILLIAM, his life, 233. 


by what method be r<covered his 
Gght, which had been impaired by 
ſtudy, 294. hiscxeraplary diſcharge 
of the paitoral -office, 235. he is 
appointed Profeſſor of Mathema- 
ticks at Cambridge, 236. he em- 
braces Arianiſm, 298. he is-baniſh- 
ed from the Univerſity, 244. he is 


cenſured by the Convocation, 245. 
he is refuſed the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, $49. an attempt is 
made to exclude him by force from 
his pariſh church, 252. he forſakes 
the Communion of the Church of 
England, 256. his death and cha- 
rafter, 257, an account of the par- 
ticulars in which he could not join 
with the Church of England, 259, 

WarxBurTon, Biſhop, his unjuſt 
reproach of Mr. Addiſon, 372, in 
the notes, his commentary on ſome 
poems of Pope objected to, 394, 
in the notes. his vindication of 
Mr, Pope from the aſperſions of 
Lord Bolingbroke, 408, in the notes. 
his opinion of the real merit of 
Mr. Addiſon's writings, 447. 

Was ron, Joszrn, aſſigus reaſons for 
the early maturity of Mr, Pope's 
talents, 368, his remarks on Mr. 
Fenton, 388, in the notes, in what 
claſs of our Engliſh Poets he places 
Mr. Pope, 402, his remarks on 
Mr, Addiſon's letter from Italy, 
434+ on his poem called The Cam- 
paign, 438. on the Tragedy of Cato, 
442, in what claſs of Engliſh Poets 
he ranks Mr, Addiſon, 447. 


*. 


Youth is the ſeaſon for laying the 
toundation of a happy old age, 337 
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Directions to the BooRK BINDER. 


Place the TanLz of ConTenTs immediately after the Preface. 
The Alphaberical Index at the End of the Volume. 
Let the Head of Dr, Halley face Page 2 
— Byng, Lord Torrington, 185 
Dean Swift, | 260 


— 


— — Lord Bolingbroke, 314 
Mr. Prior, 35 
Mr. Pope, TER — 
Mr. Addiſon, 430 
— dir Richard Steele, 
Mr. Congreve, = 


N. B. The Head of Dr. Samuel Clarke, in the 734 Number, 
1s to be reſerved for the Ninth Volume. 
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P. 15. I. 31. dele the. p. 29. I. 20. for fauourr read favour. p. 34. note (v) 
for exant read extant. p. 38,1, 17, in the note, for thoſe read theſe, p. 56. 
note (dj 1alt line, for courfter read courſer. p. 68. I. 18, ſor tranguility read 
tranguilhty. p. 69. 1. g. from bott. for graftijed read praciiſed. p. 70. I. g. 
from bott. after letter add to. p. 73. note, ſecond column, I. 5. for appar'- 
ments, read apartments. p. 77.1. 28, for ſuppaſitious read ſuppoſerttious. p. 81. 
I. g2. for encreaſe read increaſe, p. 86, note (e) add, 8ro. edit. p. 119. 1, 11, 
for furſuade read perſuade. p. 127. note (d) after time, add a mark of reference 
to the note below, p. 141. I. 2. from bott. for the Earl of, read Lord. p. 183; 
1. 2. from b. for Albermarle read Albemarle, p. 184. ” 0, trom b. for ſcrene, 
read ſerene, ibid. I. 3. from b. after of it, add wer*, +205, I. 7+ after other- 

| wiſe add would, p. 209. I. 10. for and the over-earneſt juitcitations for the eaſy re- 
covery, read and his over-earneſt ſolicitations againſt the bill for the more eaſy reco- 
very. p. 219. add to note (7) It is ſaid, however, that theſe Air Pipes, after ſeve- 
ral years trial in the Royal Navy, were found of litile or no ſervice, The Ventila - 
tors of Dr, Hales have therefore long been uſed on board the King's ſhips,and are 
found to anſwer the beneficial purpoſes intended See Univ, Magaz, for Feb. 1762. 
p- 221. 1.9. from b. for appeard read appeared. p. 155. note, ſecond col. I. 8, 
tor commendation read honour, p. 257. I. 18. for attempted it, read attempted to 
draw it. p. 262. I. 25. after though add his Majeſty 9d it, p. 273. note, ſecond 
col. I. 5. from b. for way read away. p. 278, |. 23. « er was add now, I. 30. 
before when add the mark of a parentheſis ; after Rome add another, p. 295+ 
I. 31. for regreted read regretted. p. g16.1. g. ſor his ſlate read this ſtate. p. 339. 
I. 21. after Preſcription, inſtead of a colon place a comma, p. 354. I. 6. tor 
humourous read humorous. p. 369. 1. g. from b. for pernicious and unfavourable 
read unfavourable and pernicious, p. g 8. note (/) after Ruffhtad's add Life of 
Pope. P- 485. note (1) for ſeems likewiſe to have been, read was, p. 393 note (/ 
or then read afterwards. p. 422. note (/) I. 3. atter up add by. p. 428. 


17 1. 11. 
[ note, ſecond col. I. 1. for biterly read bitterly, p. 436. 1. 6. for miſpent, read mis- 
| ſpent. p 437+ I. 21. ſor cooly read coofly. p. 451. J. 6. for ſruſtated, reed fruſtrate. 
| p. 457+ 1-6. for with read which, p. 460. I. 10. for Hoadley read Hoadly, 
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